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cLmrria 

^T^lIF. portion of tlie Island here delineated and described, is in 
a variety of views peculiarly interesting ; whether the iia* 
lure of the country, its prominent geographical features, rare 
productions, and picturesque scenery be considered; or the 
characteristics of the inhabitants, a people whose circumstances^ 
actions, and fotc, stand single, and unparalleled in the annals of 
the world. Wales, naturally prolific in multifarious substances 
conducive to the welfare of the arts, is of vast importance t<3< 
trade; and from its maritime situation must eventually become 
equally so in a comincrcial respect. The varied face of the 
surface, diversified as it is with mountains and valleys, with 
woods, rivers, lakes and cataracts, is particularly inviting to the 
artist, or the amateur of nature; and the numerous vcstjges of 
antiquity, which load reflection back to the scenes, and trans- 
actions of remote periods, are calculated strongly to arrest the 
attention of the antiquary, and historian, to a country, long the 
asylum f>f freedom and religion ; the residence of a nation which, 
from the earliest period of its existence, was distinguished by 
independency of spirit ; for ages defended the rights of nature, 
Aful iiurlod defiance against the oppressors of mankind. Anti- 
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quarics have been divided in their opia3k|||^cspcctit(g the 
origin of the namesj usually given Britain, 

situated to the west of the rivers Severn and 3re. The deriva- 
tion, however, of the former, is clearly deduced^m the origi^ 
nal inhabitants having been a tribe of the Celt» or rails, kmnvn 
under the denomination of Cimbri and Cym'i ; whence tRc Kti- 
mans, agreeable to the genius of their language, would ( all the 
country, inhabited by such people, in Latin, Cambria.-)' As to the 
latter term, which the Saxons appear to liavo applied to tins 
territory, and also to Daiin^niuni, which comprised Devonshire 
and Cornwall, the etymology^s not so obviously manifest. It 
has been by some writers observed, that Walsh, in the northern 
languages of Europe, signifies a sti^anger, and tli>c Britons being 
totally unlike their conquerors, in speech and customs were, 
from that dissimilarity, Galled«/rc^/, and their country, Wules^ 
Others dissatisfied with this opinioj^ suppose from the af> parent 
coiifonnity in language and manners betw'een these Britons and 
the Gauls, the Saxons gave them the same appellation. But 
the learned Sumner remarks upon this supposition, that the 
Saxon conquerors did not so designate them till they had ex- 
pelled 

* GiraldttS' says, Can^rin was so’calfcd from Camber, son of Unit os, but 
observes it ia asserted by others, that the appellation was derived from Com 
and Graco, rliut n, distorted Greek, on account of the afTinlty of their lan- 
guage, contracted by their long residence in Greece. The Saxons, when they 
seized upon Hrituin, called this nation, as they did all foreigners, iru/Zous. 
The Itinerary of /trchbisl«op Baldwin, r.nd other topographical \vot-ks,rclativ» 
to Wales; of Giraldus dc Burri, ronimotily called Giraldiis Canibrnisis, trans- 
lated by SirKiebard Colt Iloart, Bait, witli the addition of valuable illustra* 
t»ve aniiotation.s and notes, and elucidatory plates, in two volumes, quarto. 
“For the sake of brevity this work will be referred to under the title, Hoore's 
Gisaldus. 

t Thus among (he Gauls, Diodcras mentions afi two principal tribes, the 
Cimbri, and Si-Cambri, the Sigambri of Tacitus, the foimer inhabiting tha* 
peninsula of Jutland, and the latter seated near ilio river llliine. And in tha 
northern department of the French Empire, tlie city uf Cumbruy on the Scheldt, 
IKe capital of the ancient Cambresis, or Cambria, retains liie name, whence 
^ fine linen, origiaaUy luaBufaclured there, still goes nndei the appellation 
•fCamkrif, 
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polled them beyond the Severn, that the Saxon verb weallan 
means to wander^ and that by this denomination they intended 
to brand them as flying cowards, and therefore Wales is equi- 
valent to a land of fugitives. A more modem antiquary, howe- 
ver, that the name was applied to the Britons much 

earlier, than is stated by Mr. Sumner; for the Saxon chronicle 
mentions the Britons by the title of Brit^tualas, or Brit-waianot 
and frequently speaks of the troops under Hengist and Ella, 
almost at the commencement of the war with the Britons as 
having routed the JVealas, Wylishe, ovJVclsh in Kent and Sussex. 
The denomination of the Britbim^Smong themselves, as well as 
neighbouring nations, was pppularly Gall or Wall This ap- 
pellation, which extended ov^r all the British isles and a consi- 
derable portion of the continent, has been frequently attempted 
to be explained by the pl|:£^!Ho^cal critics both at home and 
abroad ; but its meaning still i^mains veiled in obscurity. The 
genuine import of the w'ord seems however sufliciently obvious 
to an attentive observer. ** The Irish and Highlanders recipro- 
cally denominate themselves by the general title of Gael^ Gael 
or Gauls, But they also denominate themselves, and the Welsh 
originally called themselves, and still call both by the title of 
Guidhyh Guethcl and GathcL And this appellation is the origin 
of the other. The intermediate Th being left quiescent in the 
pronunciation, Gaihel is immediately formed into Gael, Gathel, 
Gael and Galath are all one and the same, varying appellation, 
and it signifies merely the woodlanders. Guyth-t and Guel-z 
import among the Irish, the Welsh, and the Americans, a man 
of the Guylh, Guel or w'ood; all of them the evident remains 
of the ancient Guidhil, or Guethel, a wood.'** Whether this 
etymology be admitted to the full extent, or not, it will serve to 
demonstrate, that their origin was Celtic ; and that their discri- 
minating denomination was derived from the same source, as a 
colony from Gaul. It may be objected, there is a manifest dif- 
ference between Gael, and Wael or Walt, hence Wal I ia, Wales 
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uniLWeltiii is dcrivccl ; hut to those acquaiitted with the British 
language, the aflinity will be strikingly demonstrative; for by 
-the genius of that^ several of the consonant-s from circumstances 
interchange^ and m, h, £, and \v, are considered versatile let- 
ters9.and equivalent to the m of the northern ami Ixst'ii tongues.* 
j\nd this clonoininntioii of Wales which has almost been uni- 
Ibrnily asserted by Kiiglish writers to have been imposed upon 
the country by the Saxons, actually appears the acknowledgetl 
name of this region in the poetry of a Welsh bard, as early as 
the sixth century. 

''*■ r.u Jfer ihJiiFant, 

Kii liiaitli a gadvraiit; 

£ii fir a gollunt, ^ 

Aql gwyllt It 

Ta mlssi.v. 

Vet btiil their tmiker^c^' shall (iraUc, 

And still their hingtiige yet preserve ; 

Although of eottiilry tie deprived, 

Kxcept uiiciiltured Wala* 

The derivations of the Britons from the Gauls, CaE^sar and 
Tacitus deduce from the vicinity of the two coiintrios, and the 
similarity of manners and character; but a stronger argument 
Is found in the national appellation of Gael and^laul, equally 
assumed by both people. The great current of European po- 
pulation, obviously for centuries, took a direction to the west ; 
and the British Isles- w^ere evidently replenished from the adja- 
cent shores of Gaul. When, the first migration happened, or 
what, previous to the Christian era, vvas the state of society in 
Britain, is referable to a general description of the Island. Who 
were the inhabitants of Cambria and what their national condi- 
tion. and character, at the period the Romans invaded this part 
of the country, are subjects for present consideration. It will 
appear, that the inhabitants of Wales were part of the aboriginal 
possessors, and whose numbers must bare beeii grcatly increased 

by 

* Letter from Edwnrd IJuyd \q JTtiiry Rovvlaiid in aijiia Anliqua Rr»> 
Igiuriita, p. 30 
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Ijy those Britons, wUo, relrcating before the victorious Romans, 
fled to this district, as a dernier resort to preserve their inde- 
pcndence. Alter the invaders had secured the central part of 
Britain, by fojiiting stations, arid.appointing garrisons, and given 
to it thlii^llRune of BrittjLnnia prlma ; they then turned their at- 
tention to the reduction of the unconquered portion, lying west 
of the Severn. When Ostorius, the Homan general took a sur- 
vey (»f this country* wiiich he was sent with an army tosubdue^ 
he found it possessed by three tribi^ of people, denominated 
from their respective districts, pfdovices, Silures^ and Di* 
mitce, 

The OrdoTiccs at the Roitian invasion were in possession of 
all the country, comprised iii the present North Wales, viz. the 
comities of Anglesca, (^vcnH |aiyo n, Montgomery, Merioneth, 
Denbigh, and Tliut, excepi' i small part of the latter adjacent to 
Bangor occupied by the (.'arllahii, and all those parts of Shrop- 
shire, situated to the south ana west of the Severn. Cam<lcn at- 
tempts to derive their appellative distinction from the people 
having originally settled upon the river Dtti, whence they 
were called oar-devi, in British signifying on the Devi, and 
thence Orde vices: as tiie Amoricans were so denominated fruiu 
inhabiting the sea-coasls; the Avernl, upon the river Avernus; 
and the Horesci on the banks of the £sk. But another and more 
probable etymology has been advanced by other wTiters. Bede 
mentions two British tribes under the names of the liuiccu,W^io- 
cii, Viciij and Vices; the one inbabitiiig Warwickshire, and 
Worcestershire, and having for their capital Braiinogeiiium, 
the city of Worcester ; and the other, the country to the north-- 
west of it, from whicli circumstance, or the mountainous state, 
of Uieir country, they received the appellations of or Ordo- 
vicet, that is the northern or upper vices.* 

The Silnrvs, possessed, according to Ptolemy, the district, at 
present coinprising the counties of Hereford, R^nor, Breck- 

B nock,' 

* Ard in BritijAi, signifies high, lofty, and metaphorically honourable, and 
vi^s,Yi brave or (ighiing ])«ople. 2>ee Baat«r*» GloMury, uniier the vrutd’ 
Iccni. 
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nock> Moiiinoath> and Glamorgan^ and the small portion of 
Gloucestershire west of the Severn ; and had for their capital 
Caer Gwent in Monmouthshire. The name of this tribe has 
been a subject of much antiquarian research, which, 

Camden confesses, he could find no derivation, that in fK least 
corresponded with the nature of the people. The name by 
some has been derived from st7, aspicio, to look at, this people 
having been remarkable for their bold countenance. And in 
this work* the etymology has been sought in Es^Uwg, a term 
implying an open country m dowps, abounding with prospects 
hence its inhabitants were d^eminated Guyr Esifllwg, Gwyr 
E^llyr, &c. &c. from their derivafives Syllyrwys. Mr. Lewis 
Morris, however, more probably derived it from IsKvyr, a term 
imparting lowlanders, in respeqt tp|the iiighlanders, the Ordo* 
vices, which latter name he obser^d comes &om Arddyfeich, 
i. e. inhabitants north of the rives Dyfi. 

The DimeiO! urere situated west of the Silurcs, and their coun- 
try in British called Difed\ whence is evidently derived the 
Roman appellation; the Latins frequently softening the f, or v, 
into m, in words they adopted from that language. They pos- 
sessed the country at present including the counties of Cardigan, 
Pembroke, and Carmarthen. Some writers have comprehended 
this district under that of the Silures ; but Ptolemy places here 
a people, whom he denomiiiated Dinietse ; and both Gildas and 
Nennius, early British writers, designate and describe the coun- 
try under the name of Dimetia. 

Such were the inhabitants of Wales, when the Romans first 
entered it with an hostile army. Respecting the condition or 
state of these Britons at the period in question, there has been a 
great discrepancy of opinion among the most learned of our 
writers. Sonic without possessing that impartiality, which 

should 

* For this, and a more particular account of the tribe, see the The Beauties, 
Vol. VI. p. 401. 

f The derivation, given by Camden from Dtben-Meath, i. e. the plain to 
the MMitb, shows how little that great antiquary was acquainted with the ge- 
nius, of the langoagej or the distinguishing features of this country. 





fhituld ever accompany the inquirer after truth, and in despite 
of the most unexceptionable authorities, treat these people as 
naked, illiterate, wretclied savages, destitute of clothes, and 
w ithout any jdielter from the jnclemency of the weather, but 
what found in miserably constructed hovels or hollow trees; 
fierce by nature, rude in their manners, unacquainted with the 
arts, and at a vast distance from civilization. Others, following 
the British history, describe them as a martial, potent, learned, 
Nourishing, and trading nation, well Renown in other countries 
by their commercial and militarj/Telations ; as a people who 
possessed a foreign trade, eq^ped large fleets^ sent out power- 
ful armies, and atchieved numerous conquests abroad ; and at 
home erected stately edificcn, founded large cities, and instituted 
seminaries of learning, so at. to obtain resj^ect from surrounding 
nations. This may and f l^r^ably is a picture possessing too 
little that is real in its geiie\al outline, not sufficiently accurate 
in its figures, and far too nigh and glowing in the colouring* 
But waving the testimony of authorities, which in some respects 
may be considered doubtful, and adopting as guides, reason and 
experience; it will be readily discerned, that these ancient 
Britons need not be degraded into absolute savages, merely 
because the Romans, in imitation of the Greeks, chose to give, 
as they did to all strangers, the contemptuous name ot barbarians. 
There can be no doubt but they brought with them the know* 
ledge of the arts and sciences to whatever extent they ivere 
possessed by the parent country, at the time of their emigration. 
And these they must have had abundance of opportunities of 
exercising in a‘country, the state of which could administer 
little to their subsistence or comfort, without the application of 
both labour and skill. 

When visited by the Romans, they had a religion remarkable 
for its numerous ceremonies, an order of priests, and places set 
apart for public worship. They possessed an established go- 
vernment, consisting of a princely aristocracy, united, in times 
of danger, under one bead. Their militTa were composed of 

B 4 regular 
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Tjegidtr and idbll disciplined troops divided into cliarioteecrt, 
cavalry and infantry, and their horses were admirably trained 
for the purposes of war. 

Witji respect to their vast naval power, thoug|i attempted to 
be established by the learned Selden, considerabTe^uejeetive 
doubts may be urged, founded upon authentic documents. As 
to small vessel^, which does not exclude the probability of their 
having others of larger dimensions, Caesar bears ample testi- 
mony to the ingenuity of their construction, and their great 
convenience; and ackne^^ges himself indebted to the 
Britons for several useful impk^Tmenls in the Roman navy. 
The facility with which these ii^PuineiUs of aquatic convey- 
ance were made, and their pcculiaTt}>ort;ibility has occasioned 
a continuance of their use, and corAcles still form the fishing 
boats, which ply on the rlverSl**^UVales. 

They seem also to have understo£ rural economy for their 
keepers of cattle having a distinct af^elUt ion, evinces, thatnum- 
bers of others were occupied in the lalmurs of the field. In con* 
.sequence of which they appear^to have had sufficient corn for 
their own support, and their pastures were abundantly stocked 
with cattle, sheep, and hogs. Besides they bred for amusement, 
luires, geese, and poultry. That an idea of individual property 
was prevalent among them is manifest from all disputes res- 
pecting limits of lands, having been referable for tbeir decision 
to the Druids. In their negotiations with each other, for 
money they used rings or small plates of iron strung together, 
:ind what proves great exactness in their dealings is, these 
passed among them by weight as w ell as tale. Supposing they . 
possessed no minted coins, this circumstance alone would 
be a sufficient evidence of tbeir civilization ; since it is dedu- 
cibie from history, that no nation in a state of barbarism ever 
adopted lu buying and selling a circulating medium. That 
they possscssed a foreign commerce is manifest, for the iiilia* 
bjtants of Brituny, or Bretagne, traded hither in large ships amt 
^M)rts of Briton >^re visited by merchant vessels from the 
(i Levant. 
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Levant. These facts'*^ respecting the first inhabitants ivill sug- 
gest to the reflecting niind« that, the Romans on their arrival 
did not find our ancestors hordes of ignorant savages; but a 
people, thou^h-jnridely dilFcrent from their invaders in temper, 
customs; sfiid manners, having all the necessaries, and some of 
the conveniencies of life : and what is the most invaluable of 
all possessions, contentment in their condition. It will also 
further appear, that so early as their actions furnished mate- 
rials for history, the Britons breathed^ spirit of genuine free- 
dom ; had imbibed rational notio^of its political advantages^ 
and the miseries resulting ^ fr^jLi despotic power. Upon this 
principle, therefore, they atjl^ys studied to procure, and pre- 
serve their liberty, and wfenever they were deprived of it^ 
by any undue extension of Arbitrary power, they never ceased 
struggling till the galling ybkc of despotism was removed. The 
same spirit animated their Itiiiids, and the same temper per- 
vaded their actions, when tneir country was invaded by the 
Romans. Excited by a patriotism, never exceeded in the 
annals of man, an4 stimulated by a noble ambition never lo.be 
satisfied, but by victory, nor extinguished, but by death, they 
fought with a degree of bravery, that astonished the legionary 
troops; performed prodigie| of valour, which nearly repre- 
sented them as invincible ; and disputed every inch of ground 
with a tenacity and obstinacy, that extoited from their victors 
the tribute of admirationf. Suetonius Paulinus overcame the 
Ordovices, and extirpated the remainder of the Druids, and 
other religious, who had lied to the island of Mona, the prin- 
cipal seat of their superstitious rites; vainly imagining, the 
Deity would there ailbrd them an invulnerable shield against 
the Roman arms. Notwithstanding this, the heroic Silures 

for 

* For the documents on which these are founded see Csesar, de Bello Gal- 
ileo, Lib. I. IV, V. et VU Arnmianus Marcellinus, Lib. XV. Diodorus 
iiiculus, Lib.Vi. Tacitus in Vita Agricola:, and Stillingflcct's Origines Britanr 
»icu. 

t Tacitus describes this spirit of resistance by the significant and very em* 
plsV term, periicacia, a stubborn iomiobiJity of ckaiMietm 
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for* years continued their struggle for liberty, till at length 
Julios Agricola was sent hither with a powerful army by the 
emperor Vespasian ; and having entirely defeated the Britons 
under their intrepid leader, Caractacus, in »*is/‘.'xsixe battle 
near Catr Caradoc, on the borders of Salop, he com^tel y re- 
duced this part of the Island to the Roman yoke. The ailubi- 
bility of this General gained him the affections' of the people, 
and, many by his great urbanity he disposed to embrace the 
Soman manners ; flattering them with the names, and bestow- 
ing on them the privilegdSl^of cjitizens; receiving them into 
his armies, providing for the^ucation of their youth, living 
amongst them in a style of greak*hospitaUty, rewarding their 
valour, and commending their learning and politeness. Thus, ^ 
securing by policy what he had^^'on by force, Cambria was 
dignified with the name of Britarolia secunda : and the con- 
querors, as they bad previously dcj^e in Britannia prima, began 
to establish jurisdictions, appoint magistrates, and adopt other 
measures for the due and regular administration of the laws. 
Towns were built, stations sqipointed, and garrisoned, and 
roads formed for intercommunication between them. So spee- 
dily and successfully did they proceed in their settlement of 
this country, that in a few ycars^ Wales assumed all the ap- 
pearance of a Roman colony. The following were the stations, 
erected on that occasion. 

Caer Gybi, Holyhead in Anglesea. 

Segantiumi Caer Seiont, Caernarvon. 

Vans, Bodvary in Flintshire, near Denbigh. 

Caergtiork and Holt, also in Flintshire, appear to be sites of 
stations. 

Banckarinm, Bangor-Iscoed on the banks of the Dee. 

Heriri Mans, placed by Stukeley, near Bala in Meriontli- 
shire ; but with greater probability at Toihmen y miir near Fes- 
tiniog; yet Catr Gai, in the vicinity of the former place, seems 
to have been a station. 

Mediolanum, Moivod, or Myfod, in Montgomeryshire. 
Three other places in this county, seem to lay claim to such 

honourable 
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iidiiourable distinction^ viz. Penalet near Machynlleth, Caer^Sws 
ill the vicinity of Newtown, and the Goer by Montgomery. 

Magna, Gale and Stukcly place at OM Radnor; but Horsley 
has removed it ,t9 Kenchester. 

LovenUUm, Llaniu isa in Cardiganshire. 

Ad r^igesimum, mentioned only in the itinerary of Richard 
cle Cirencester, is supposed by -some to have been situated at 
Castcl Fleming, and by others near Narberth, in Pembroke*', 
shire. 

Menapia, the port for Ireland, npCr the present St. David’s. 

Maridumm, Caermarthen. 

Llanvar ar y Bryn in Carmarthenshire is evidently the 
site of a station. 

Leucaitan, Louchar, or Lougher, in Glamorganshire. 

Bomium, Boverton, near Eweiiny. 

Nidum, Neath. 

Tibia Amnis, CaerdifT. 

Gohannium, Abergavenny in Monmouthshire. 

Bkstium, Monmouth. 

Burrium, Usk. 

hca Silurum, the cap ital of the colony, and residence of a 
prstor. * ^ 

Venta Silurum, Caerweiit. 

Ad Sabrinum, On the Severn, near the new, or old passage. 

The towns, classed as stations, werg of different degrees, va*' 
rying not merely in the rank of civil estimation ; but also in 
the nature of their constitution. They were particularly* dis- 
tinguished into four orders, latian, colonial, municipal and xtU 
pendiary. The first had the Jus Latii communicated to them, 
which exempted them from the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
prmtor ; and the inhabitants were not governed by a foreign 
praefect and questor, but those officers were elected from among 
themselves. A Briton was their president, a Briton their justi- 
ciary, and a Briton their collector, and such as had served these 
offices, became entitled to the privileges of Roman citizens. 

Of 
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O f this description ihc*rc were several in Britain, but none ui 
Wales. 

The second kind were governed by a diflerent polity. They 
were those towns or cities, which formed the U pijti quarters oi 
the respective legions, where some ot the principSfP cohort'v 
were stationed, the eagle or standard was deposited, ami the 
commaiider in chief resided. Towns of this class were oct‘u- 
|ucd by Roman>, and chiefly by legionary soldiers, who re- 
ceived portions of lait^ the neighbourhood, as a reward lor 
past services; and as an iffti»|cement to be vigilant in the sup- 
pression of iasurrection. Yet Jpr the sake of protection num- 
bers of the natives took up habitation near, and were 

consequently deemed Roman citkeiis, and subjected to the- 
imperial laws. Such was the JavJ Silurum, the* ancient Caer- 
Icon. 

Tlie third, or stipendiary towiifihad their constitution courts 
of justice and oiliccs copied from Those at Rome, and governed 
by oflicers, deputed by the praetor. 

Exclusive of these, a few ranked as Municipia, by virtue of 
which distinction they wore invested wiiii the privilege of en- 
acting laws for the regulation of their own atVairs, and Were 
exempted from subjection to the imperial cod^. Tiie iiihabi- 
tamtsr also, without being divested of their native citizenship, 
were considered as denizens of Rome. None of this descrip- 
tion appear to have existed in Cambria. 

Of the Roma-M Roaps, though more distinct traces might be 
supposed to exist in Wales, than in England, from their ves- 
tiges not having been equally liable to obliteration, by the 
band of cultivation : yet for want of due investigation few of 
them have been traced in a satbfactory manner.. 

Foi;a clue to the inquisitive visitor of an interesting country 
on this point of antiquariau research, the following distinction 
may by useful. !. Via Julia Mar it inia. 2. Pla Julia Mon- 
tana. 8, yia Occidvntalis, 4. Via Divana. 5. Via Orient alis. 
& Northern JVatling- street. 7. Southern IVallin^-strcet.^ Re- 


imuiis 
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' 'mins aUo of Vicinal, or cross roads arc discoverable in seve- 
ral places. 

1. Via Julia Maritima, which received the name of Julia from 
' Julia Fi'ontijius who successfully conducted the Roman arms 
against nie Silures, is supposed to have connected (he stations 
contained in the eleventh Iter of Richard de Cirencester. This 

-Ik 

road was a continuation of the Aketnaii street from Aqua Solis^ 
Ihith ; and directing its course westward across the Severn, 
passed through Monmouthshire to jnbia Amnis, Caerdiil* in 
damorgaushire ; thence to Boviu;.n> or Romimn, near Ewenny, 
to Nidus, Neath ; '‘Lougher ; Mavidunum, Caerniar- 

then ; AdVigessitnum Castidy^le tiling, near Amblestonc in Pem- 
brokeshire : whence it ]j^»cecdt*d to Ad Menapium, near St* 
J)avid’s. Although probably this was the direction, yet few 
traces of this road have l)ccn%iis*covcrcd, except on;that part of 
the line, which traverses Munmoulhshiret. 

Via Julia Jloatana \\\il an upjior road, forming a commu- 
nication from the more central pans of tlie Island by tiie Ryk- 
niJd-street, coining from (mIcvum, Gloucester, and passing 
through the superior part of Monmouthshire, entered thecuimly 
of Brecknock, where it is visible- at the^Gaer, and near it 
have been discovered Roman bricks, inscribed. Leg, IL Aug, 
and an antique stone, on which are sculptiirod a male and fc^ 
male figure- Its direct ion was by Rhyd y Briew bridge, and 
near Trecastic it proceeded over the mountains to the station at 
Llanvair ar y Bri/n, near Llandovery and thence along tbe vale 
by. Llaiidilo toMaridununu(’acnnarthen,&c. wlicre it coalesced 
with the maritime, or low er road already described, and btnJi 
terminated at St. David’s. It is said to be visible in the vale of 
Whltland,butno%atisfactory vestiges, to mark its precise course, 
have hitherto been discovered. 

Via Occidentalism This appciirs to have extended along the 
western coast of Wales, from Ad Menapium to Segontium, forna- 

in* 


* Hor.re’s Girildus, V’ol. 1. Tbtrod. p. CXL. 
lloautics, Vul, XT, Moiiuouihhhite, p. 4 .. 
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ing connecting links between the intermediate stations, ki 
an ancient manuscript account of Pembrokeshire by George 
Owen Esq. the line of road passing along the ridge of the 
Prescelly or Prescleu Mountains in Pembrokeshire manitcstly 
formed part of it. Entering Cardiganshire it prdi!e«ded to 
Lopentium, or Loventinum, in the parish of Llanio-isa, where 
Roman inscribed stones have been found, one of which particu* 
larly demonstrates this to have been the site of a station. The 
inscription is Co H. G FVP, which the learned tran- 

< |!ater of Giraidus reads thusx^oAors (legionh) Atigusta 

fecit quinque passue : Evidently ajmsive to some work performed 
by the second Augustan legion^ atW near this spot. From this 
city the road ivent to the large Ron^in Encampment at Penality 
which was probably a station, near Machynlleth in Montgo- 
meryshire. Between the two places many traces of it are visi- 
ble, particularly at Lledrod ; and notices of it arc discoverable 
in the names of several places, as 'tal-sarn Cwm-samj &c. &c. 
and the road in this part of the line is known under the British 
denomination of Sarn Helen, or Helen’s Way t* Its direction 
northward is to to the station Heriri Mons, called, from a large 
tumulus near it, Tonmon y Mur, in the parish of Festiniog. 
What was the exact course it took between this, and the former 
station, is not ascertained. The Roman Engineer had to en- 
counter the difficulties, presented to his further progress, by 
the immense chain of mountains, among which rises pre-emi- 
nent the lofty Cadair Idris. Probably it passed the eastern side 
of the ridge, by Dolgelley, where Roman Coins have been 
found, and part of the road is discoverable between that place 

and 

* This is published iu the Cambrian Register for 1796 ; in whicli the road 
h described under the appellation of eia Flandrcnsica, or the yicmiiigs-wa y. 
An eminent antiquary, Mr. Fenton, now .mnployed in writing a liisiory of 
Pembrokeshire, having carefully eumined this road, thinks it decidedly of 
Boman origin. 

t This appellation it received according to some writers as a compliment to 
the wife of the emperor Constantins the twenty-sixth Roman sovereign of 
Britain. Thbitatement, however, is evidently crroncousi for he did no^ob- 
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Tradsfynydd^ at Pen Sarn or the head of the street Over 
the mountainous tract, which seperates the counties of Meri- 
oneth and Caernarvon it must have entered the latter by the 
.if>nly pass, between Pont-Abcr-Glas-lyn to Beddgelert Mr. 
\Villianif>.iri his description of Snowden observei^ that there is 
in the parish of Bettws a farm, called Ystrad, or the street, 
over which the Sarn Helen extends to Llanbublic, in which 
parish arc the ruins of the ancient Segontium, 

Via Dtvana takes a direction through the centre of the 
principality, from the southern coast about Nidus, Neath, to 
JDeva, Chester. Near the fornkcr place it is visible, and seen 
passing over an uncultivated yiiountainous tract of country by 
the station Gacr on the sinalf river Ysgyr, to another upon the 
Ytlioii at Castel Collcn in Radnorshire ; whence its course was 
probably in the direction, of' Maes ar Helen, northward of 
C-nstel Diiybod, to the station Caer^Sws, on the Severn. From 
this Station the road is in plac’es visible in the parishes of Aber- 
iiavesp, Tregynon, Llanwyddelaii, Llanlugan, Llanfair, Lla- 
iierhl, and its general direction is northerly ; but w*here it found 
the station Mediolanum, so called from several roads passing * 
through its centre, is a point difficult to decide. Horsley places 
it at Draitoii in Shropshire, and Gale and Stukeley with greater 
probability at Meivod or Myfod in Montgomeryshire ; but the 
line of road, so far as hitherto discovered, cannot be traced to 
that place ; and as no iter contains the distances between Medi- 
olanum ipd the two opposite stations, conjecture can obtain 
little assistance. The last vestiges, which Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare discovered in his various researches, led him into the 
Tale of Tanad, where if he had found any Roman remains, he 

would 

tain the imperial dignity till the year S04 ; and tliis, aa a eommaiiicatioa 
between many of the stations, niastbavo subsisted long anterior to that period, 
^lost probably this name, given to all the remains of ancient roads in Wales, 
is merely a corruption of Sam //eton, or Sum y lUtng, that is, the legimary 
' road. 

* This is called Devana from its commnnicatingwij^ the station Deva, and 
for a sfuiilar reason it has ra;tivtd in dia intenor, thi^wme of SamSmum, 
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would iiavc been inclined to have fixed the questionable ststu. 
tion*. From Mediolanum however it certainly extended 
northwards to Bavium^ Bangor on the river Dee ; and thence 
io Deva^ or West Chester. 

' Via Oriavtalia. This road took a north-easterl^irectioi^ from 
IscaSilurum^ or as it is culled in the Iter, which describes it, 
Xsca Legionis Sccundtt^ to Uriconium in Staffordshire, and as far 
as It was connected with Wales, has been previously described 
in this work f. ^ 

A branch of the nortli{Tn Watling-Strect entered Wales at 
Chester and inclining to tlieWcst, passed the station Varh, 
Bodfari, to Conor ium Caer-hen, Conway, where bricks hv 
scribed X*. AW. T.F., that is, Legih^ viccssima vicirix, have been 
found with other Roman antiquities. Hence ascending the hill 
by Bwlcb y ddyfaen, it weiit -towards the sea, running nearly 
parallel with the Menai straits to Segontium. 

Another branch of the Southern Watling~street, extending 
from Urioconium to Segontium enters Wales, near the village 
of Llaiulriiiio, near which, at a place called Street, it is plainly 
visible ; and preceding to Mediolanum, was there met by the 
V'ia Devana. Inclining west through, the same, vale it passed 
Llangyuog by Trum y Sam to Caer-Gai near Bala; whence it 
Is known under tlie name of Sarn hir, or the long causeway, 
and crossing the mountains by the opening of Bwlcli y Buarth 
joins the Via Occidentalis, already mentioned, at Heriri Mon% 
and continues with it to Segontium. 

Numerous vicinal roads also traversed the country from sta- 
tion to station, vestiges of W’lhich are traceable in various places. 
A road of communication branched oft’ from the Via Occiden- 
talis at Penallt, and proceeded easterly to Caer-sws, and is visi- 
ble between Newtown and Welshpool, in a direction for the 
large Roman camp called the Goer, near Montgomery. 

A road extended northeasterly towards th^ siatron, on the 
yiver Ython from Llanvair or y Bryn, between which places it 

is 

• Hoare's Ciraldua, Vol. I. Inlrod. p. CLX. 

t %c% the B«aulic»,1irof. XI. Moiimottllishire,j). 6, and Vol. VL 
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is discoveral^le on the extensive wastes in the vicinity of Llan* 
riiido<l Wells. 

From Maridunum a road leads to Loventium, which is also 
f ailed Sarn Helen. The construction is evidently Roman, being 
formed of various stratifications, is about thirty feet wide, and 
t'dged with stone. From Caermarlhen it is distinctly seen cros- 
sing the Pen y (.*adur mountain, and running in a northeasterly 
direction to Llaiiybydder, whence it keeps the southern side 
of the Tifi or Tivy, crosses the river by a ford at Llanbedr, or 
Lampeter, where it is visible in tiie adjoining meadows, steer- 
ing its course on the norih/^m side towards Pencarreg, in its 
way to the station at Llan:40 isa. 

Another road may be traced from Llanio, running easterly 
by Llaiivair mountain, ain] inclining southwest, visits the church- 
yard of Llanycrwys in Caermartheushire, where it is visible in 
two places near the small river Twrch ; whence passing through 
Caio, wliere are the remains of mines probably worked by the 
Romans, it goes to Llanvair, ar y Bryn near Llandovery, and 
thence to the Gaer near Brecknock, and so to the grand station, 
Olevum, Gloucester. 

Some traces of vicinal roads are distinguishable in several 
places, which are known under the denomination of Sarn ; and 
wherever this British word occurs, it is highly probable a Roman 
ro^id pMsed near ; as Talsam# Pensarn, and Sarnau in Cardi- 
which from this circumstance received their names. 

- : .Ntimtims villas, sudatories aqueducts, walls, milliaria or 
votive altars, inscribed stones, tessellated 
unis^ pottery, bricks, tiles, medals, coins, and 
viiiourhther remains have been disppyeved^ which evidently 
of Roman und by which the 

occupied the country may be clearly deduced, 
they had been in posses^^ ^bt Britain for nearly 
“Centuries, their empire, grown &o unwieldy to pre- 
serve its integrity, had long been on the decline ; and was 
now rapidly approaching to its dissolution. Immediately after 
*tlte*death of the emperor Maximus^ such a scene of confusion 

C succeeded 
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succeeded in the imperial affairs^ that it would occupy too mucli 
room to attempt a brief discussion of the discordant accounts 
given by writers respecting the revolutions, and conse(|uent 
devastations, which happened at that eventful period. .The 
Romans were miserably harmssed on all sides by the surround- 
ing barbarians, and the Britons unable to derive their usual pro- 
tection from the legionary troops, .shared a similar fate. At the 
period W'hcn tlic invader^ bade a hnal adieu to this island, tlie 
country was exposed to thf inroads of numerous enemies. 
Assailed on the north by the Wets and Stjots, it was c^qually 
infested by the Irish on the West%« The native strength of the 
country had been exhausted in llu? support of foreign wars; 
the number of its inhabitants further dinniiished by famine and 
pestilence ; and the grand bulwark of its safety, the navy, was 
fallen into decay. Under these disadvantages the people were, 
also, in want of that unanimity, so essential to become power- 
ful in times of emergency. They had recourse to their ancient 
form of government, and elected for their governors, certain 
reguli, or chieftains; but these princes, instead of uniting to 
oppose the common enemy by well concerted plans of co-ope- 
ration, and to ward oil' the im)>cnding danger by combined 
force: were principally occupied in securing their separate 
interests. It has been remarked by a very judicious writer ft 
Chat the great source of the misfortunes, which happened to 
the Britons, was the political error committed by the. Bbmaiui» 
in not making an iiitire conquest of the island. This bad been 
the design of Julius Agricola, and if Domitian hadsufibredliim 
to have efiected, what he was very near accomplishing, then 
would the Romans at their departure have left the whole of tlte 
inhabitants in a similar#^ better condition than what they founil 
them ; and of course, by reverting to their aboriginal epniftii* 
tiiti(»n, they would have been united under one supreme mo- 
narch, or Pendragon ; and being free from intestine divi8i<teB^ 

they 

Zoblmi Jiistoria, Lib. e Gilda« ITiiitoda dc Excitlio Britsi^iRus, 
Bede Ilistoria Ecclesiait, Jib. L 
t Siniingfleet’ft, Originet Britannicae. 
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they would have found their united strength sufliclcnt to have 
repelled the attempts of invasion^ by any foreign enemy. But 
enervated by luxury, and weakened by dissensions, they found 
themselves in a worse stale, as to self defence, than on the ar- 
rival of Julius Cxsar. In this sad situation w ithout union, order, 
or discipline, and ;ittricked on all sides by inveterate foes, 
through infatuation or despair, they adopted the most impolitic 
of all expedients for national safety, that of calling in the as- 
sistance of one barbarous nation, to drive out another ; which 
quickly in the sequel, subjected them to a new and heavier 
yoke. • 

Of the melancholy eftect..;, which took place during those times 
of confusion, and trouble, the British Historians, Gildas and 
Nennius, inriisput<ib1e authoritlles, give ample testimony ; and 
their narratives are not simply relations, but pictures of the 
period, draw'n by men w ho depict, as though they had been 
eye witnesses ; and seem to speak of the diilerent scenes as 
though they had both seen and felt, and that in language cor- 
respondent to the circumstances they relate. 

On the arrival of the iiew*^ race of settlers, the Saxons, be- 
sides the many sovereignties into which the island tvas then di- 
vided, a personal competition appears to have existed between 
one, that tyrannised over the other princes, named Gw theyrn 
land a chieftain of Roman parentage, called Ambrosius, but by 
the ViT^hih, Emrys Wledig, or Emrys the chief. During this 
contest, to repel the hicorsioiis of the »Scots and Piets, Gwahoyrn 
catl^ in thef assistance of the Saxons, an army of whom arrived 
under their leaders Hengist and Horsa, sons of Woden. Tlie 
^ Saxon General having driven back the enemy, and discovered 
Aa pusillanimity of the British monarch, turned his attention 
; lowa^s establishing his troops, and securing for hiiiistlf a por- 
' tite,^ the territories he had defended : this plan, through the 
.^lilichery or incapacity of Gwaheyrn, he was enabled to accom- 
plish, The insulted and enraged Britons proceeded to depose 
the traitorous monarch, and placed Emrys Wledig, on the throne 

C 3 in 

* By roost Euglish writers called Vonigern. 
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in his stead ; who is described as brave, modest, and sincere, 
and whose parents had worn the imperial purple \ For a time lie 
prevailed against the Saxons,but fresh troops arriving under the 
command of Ella, they were enabled to become victorious ; and 
to extend their territory. On the death of Emrys, his brother 
Uther, commonly called, from his oiTice, Pendragon, was 
elected to the sovereign dignity. The intestine warfare was 
continued between the Brjtons and Saxons with varied success; 
but numerous hordes continually arriving from the northern 
hive of population, the latter became formidable in several 
parts of the island. Arthur, the ssm. and successor of Uther, 
so celebrated in the annals of fani^, though the existence of 
Sttch a personage has been doubted by some I , and denied by 
Others for a series of years coinliictcd the war against the 
invaders ; and in many despcratcly-fuiight battles led on tha 
Britons to decisive victory. 

At the time this prince held the Pendragonate, it appears 
that Wales w'as divided into two sovereignties, for, by 
virtue ofl)eing chief ruler, he demanded, in the year 518, 
for the warfare in which he was engaged, the assistance of 
Caron, king of Scotland ; Maelgwyn, the sovereign of North- 
wales; Mtyric, prince of South-wales; and Cador, duke of 
Cornwall ; and at the same time received the support of his 
nephew Iluwel, king of Armorica in Gaul ||. During this and. 
the lute reign the ancient Britons had attained the mertlBan hf: 
their glory, but the period, assigned in the, concatenatim bit 
events, for the fall of their empire, approximates to a close > 
though the beams which threw a degree of radiance on its djS»! 
dine, lingered for a time in the west, until gradually receding, 
from the sight, not a single ray was visible in the horizon. , ll^ho 

- • Gildasllist. Nennius Hist. 

I lUiitou is sceptical upon tliis point. 

t Lord Lyttleton’s Hifitory of Henry 1£. Bat for the refutation of bdth 
opinions, see the able ^nd unanswerable defence made by Tarner, in bis 
History of the Anglo Sdzons, Vol. I. p. 101. 

|j Warringtoa*sliistory of Wales, Vot. 1. p. lOG. 
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d«athor Arthur^ decided the fate of Britain. The splendour^ 
which had distinguished the preceding era, having principally 
derived its lustre from the virtue, and the valour of a few indi* 
viduals, who took the lead in the contest, became clouded by 
the opposite (jua1it.ies> so conspicuous in the princes of the sub* 
sequent period. The Britons, constrained by necessity to take 
up arms, were frequently victorious; though their successes 
are so magnified and accompanied w ith so much of the marvel- 
lous in the detail, as not only to surp'jss all credibility, but even 
to render problematical the very existence of the conquerors. 
And could they have abstained from intestine quarrels, and 
thoroughly united in the co union cause, they might yet have 
recovered and preserved their country. But this lesson, which 
prudence dictated, they eouid not even learn from disastrous ex* 
periencc. So that wdientjver they obtained the least respite 
from their foreign foes, they relapsed into civil dissensions; by 
which they not only exhausted their military strength, but were 
diverted from adopting the means by w hich they might have 
prevented the return of the enemy, and provided for their owm 
security. Arthur had appointed his nephew Constantine, son 
of Cador, duke of Cornwall, as successor to the pendragoiiate ; 
and the appointment w*as confirmed by th** elective voice of 
the people. The Saxons to excite divisions, espoused the cause 
of the sons of Mordred, the late regent ; and w*hile the Britons 
ware settling the dispute, their wily adversaries were rapidly 
exteiidS^g the bounds of their empire. During these troubles 
maoy of the people submitted to the Saxons, and the Scots ; 
others, to preserve their freedom, fled into distant countries, 
to Armorica and Bretagne ; some retired w^ith their ejects into 
ilte wilds of Devon and Cornwall; some took shelter in the 
tDOuntainons part of the north of England; but by far the 
greatest number found refuge in the fastnesses of Wales; w^here 
tiicy defended and preserved their independence, long after 
the expiration of the Saxon dynasty. At the period, when the 
latter had conquered the greater part of Britain, and made tlicir 
^^M^roaches to the borders of Cambria^ the country appears to 

C 3 have 
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have been divided into six principalities, under so many roguH, 
aud Maelgwyn king of Northwalcs, was invested with the sove- 
reign dignity, about the year 5.V2. The contest was continued 
under several succeeding monarchs, till the death of Cadwala- 
der, in the year 70?^, closed the imperial dignity, which for 
iuanyccnturieshadbc.cn annexed to tlie British government; 
during urhich time the paramount princes chiefly resided at 
Digaiiw'j^ on the water of Conway, and at Caer Segont near 
Caeniarvon. 

Rodric Moclwynnc, nominally succeeded to the. sovereignty 
in 730. By continual and unhap jiy divisions, the strength of 
the country Avas so diminished, as iy;') become unable succcss- 
Ailly to resist the incursions of the Saxons. The Mercians, 
under king Ofla, frequently laid waste the country, and at 
length wrested a portion from the Welsh princes, and to pre- 
vent the new occupants from the retaliating vengeanc<‘ of the 
Welsh, Ofla caused that famous boundary to be made, from 
the mouth of the river Dee to the Wye, w hich still goes under 
the appellation of Clawdd Ofla, or Ofla^s Dyke. By this the 
region was considerably narrowed, and nearly reduced to its 
present limits. Though the Saxons made frequent inroads, yet 
they do not appear to have had any permanent footing in the 
country ; so that, though the page of History relates many 
sanguinary conflicts which took place between them, and the 
Welsh, yet scarcely any vestiges remain to mark the incur- 
sions of the invaders. 

The Danes had called off the attention of the Saxontf from 
the Welsh who from this circumstance w^ere left for many years 
to enjoy a season of unusual tranquillity. But ihstead of taking 
the advantage of this fortunate conjuncture, a fatol plan was 
adopted, and irreparable measures ensued. Roderic, who suc- 
ceeded Mervyn to the sovereignty of Wales, in the year 843^ ■ 
divided hLi d, minions into three principalities, ^ which during 
his life were governed by chieftains, acting under his authority. 

These 

• British antiquities revived by Vaugimn of Heng'vrt. 
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Tlicst! separate sovereignties he left to his three sons. In the 
year 877, Anarawd became prince of Northwales, called by 
flic Welsh Gwynedd ; ^aiul tlic royal residence was at Aberfraw 
ill Aiiglesea. Cadell received the jmrtion of South Wales, and 
had his palace at Diiievwr in Caermarlhenshire. Merviii pos- 
sessed Powys-laiid, and a palace at Matliraval^ in Montgo- 
incrysliire. This divisi»)n of the country has usually been con- 
sidered as first made by Rodcric. Rut from a very old treatise 
still extant of the British laws, it appears, that after the death 
ofVortipor, orVortinior, the .inhabitants of Vcned(»tia, Pow^ys, 
and Dimetia^ assembled together for the purpose of electing a 
new king, and that in coiuieniiencc of the triple choice, Ma- 
clgwyn prince of North \vales became their sovereign. To 
this fuel also the Biilisli chronicles bear ample testimony. In- 
deed partition of some kitid, ill* cases w'here the monarch left 
more than one son, naturally happened by the ancient law of 
Gavel-kind* Little is heard of Wales in history during the 
Danish dynasty. Tiie Danes made some incursions on the 
coast, but etlected no permanent conquest of the country. 

On the at;cession of William the first to the throne of Eng- 
land, the Welsh, having refused the annual tribute to the crown 
of London, which had been extorted from them tts a mark of 
submission by king Edgar, the conqueror invaded their coun- 
try with a powerful army, quickly awed llitun into submission, 
obliged them to do homage ami take an oath of fealty, a.s due 
firom iNjIsals to their superior Wd. From this period the Eng- 
lj^ ;i)Qipiiarchs preferred a claim lo Wales, as their heritable pro- 



On 

. * ArO. The country of Wales wss divided iuto three kingdoms be- 
, JWseatbe tliree sous oflthedn, or Rodric, vis. QtideU the oldest son had Cere- 
and Dyved j Anarawd, the second, had Ovryaedd ; and Mervyn the 
Ilh^d;^d Powys; leaving tlie district between the ^vcriiand the Wyc, to 
the descendants of Caradoc Vreichvas, or the brawny arm : and Morganwy 
with Gwent to the descendants of Morgan the coiirteutis ; so tliat Wales and 
4kgnstioiiof the Cymry, became governed |>y/fwi nyaGnfrcs. Chroaide 
of Jevun Brecon, hi the Myvyrian Archaiulogy. 
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On the death of William the people of Cambria, feeling the 
galling yoke of their humbled condition, attempted to recover 
their lost independence, and joining in*revolt with some re- 
fractory English barons entered England, and by fire and 
eword carried their devastations to the banks of the Severn, 
These outrages determined William Rufus to attempt the subju- 
gation of the country, and for this purpose he adopted the 
principle of Machiavelian policy, " Divide et imptra** And 
an incident happened at th&s juncture, from a trivial occurrence, 
which produced such a change in the affairs of South Wales, as 
was decidedly favourable to the plans of the English monarch, 
and eventually led to the fall of ^ambria. Eineon a Welsh 
chieftain, having combined with two others in rclicllion agninsi 
Rhys ap Tewder, the king of South Wales, but who b\ dcIVat 
were baffled in their infamous attempt; be saved himseinVoui de- 
served punishment by flight ; and associated himsell* with .1 esty n 
ap Gwrgaint, lord of Glamorgan, who also w as up in ann> 
against his sovereign. Similarity of disposition begat an union 
of interests, and an agreement was formed between them to 
this effect ; that Justin should give h\< daughter in marriage to 
Eineon, on condition that the latter, who had served in the 
Anglo-Norman armies, should procure, a body of Norman 
troops to assist in their projected scheme. These were readily 
famished by the policy of the English. Robert Fitzbairion, a 
baron of the realm, with twelve select knights of considerable 
note, subordinate to his cornmaml, undertook the adteniore*' 
Having succeeded in the enterprize by completely defeatiiij^ 
the king of .South Wales, Eineon then demanded of Jestin the 
fulfilment of the engagement, which the latter refanng;, he 
proceeded to resent socti fkithless conduct by exciting the Noi^. 
mans to espouse his cause, and avenge his c|uarre1. This they,, 
effectually did, and Jesiin was quickly dispossessed of hi$ 
territories, whicfi the Norman leader parcelled out among his 
followrcrs, agreeable to tjfe feudal system. Fit/hamon reseifi^** 
ing fur his own share die principal parts with the scignory of 
lbs whole, gave the lemaindcr of Morganwg to the twebem^ 

knight* ■*, 
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knights ^9 to be held as fiefs under himself; leaving only the 
barren mountainous parts, as the portion of liineon.' In this 
manner were the lords of the marches established in Wales; 
possessing in all cases, except the power of granting pardons 
for treason. Jura I'ctialia, 

‘'The fortunate issue of the late adventure raised among the 
Norman nobility an ardent spirit of enterprise. The king of 
England threw powerful temptations in their way; alluring 
them by motives of intc'resl and power,; those strong incentives 
to liunran condnet. Sev<Tal barons ])etitlonod the crown for li- 
cence to possess, under homage and foalty* such lands as they 
might obtain by conquest irfWales. Tliis liberty, given ro the 
English lords of conquen ing, at their own eliarge, ihp territories 
of the. Welsh, though springing out of a wise policy, W'as appa- 
rently grounded on the absurd idea of forfeiture; because that 
people had renounced the allegiance towliicli they had through 
necessity submitted during the op»'i atlons of Edg.u*, Harold, and 
the decisive reign of the Noriunn conqueror.'^* South Wales wjis 
soon attacked by these military adventurers. Among the fore- 
most was Bernard de Newniarchc, with a train of followers, who 
subdued and took possession <if BrecknocksJtirc. Roger dc 
Montgomery did the king homage for C'ardigan ; as did also 
Arnulphj his youngest .son, for the great lordship of Pembroke. 
Nor were the northern parts of the country long secure from 
the encroaching spirit of the times. The earl of Shrewsbury 
hilinrmg paid homage for Powys-land proceeded to subdue that 
relfdit. Hugh Lupus, earl of Chester, did the same for Engle- 

field 

*The ciistle and manour of Oginore was given to WUham dc Lnndres ; tlic 
foiahip of NTeath to Richard Greenfield ; . that of Coytj to Paine Turbcrville ; 
£tanoBletbyan, to Robert St. Quiiitine ; Xatayaii;, to Richard Si ward ; the 
oastle and raanoiir of Peiiniark to Gilbert HunifrevUe;the castle and inaiutur 
Sif Sally to ^ginald do Sul'y ; the nianoot of East Orchard to Roger Hcrk- 
rolles ; that of Peterton to Peter le Soor^ that of St. George to Jolni Flem- 
ing; that of Fenvon, to John St.John; end thenaiionr of St. Donat, to 
Wiliam le Esterling. See Wynme’s History of Walei, p. 1 16. 

Warrington’s Hist, of Wales, Vol. L p. S7l* 
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field and Rhyvcnioc ; Ralph Mortimer, for the district of EIrch 
Hugh dc Lacic, for the lands of Euas, aiui Eusiacc ; and Crucr, 
for Mold and llopedalc. In the year llOi^king Hejiry the First, 
bestowed several other lor;iships and castles in Wales, on En- 
glishmen, and Normnn.s; and for the purpose of still furthei 
breaking the high spirit of the Cambrians, he introduced 
in the year IIOS, into Pembrokeshire, a iiiinierous colo- 
ny of Flemings. 'Fhese barons, denjuninatcd loi da marchers, 
from the old English word incrch, a boiuidary, endeavour- 
ed to secure their compiests by peopling tlnnii with Fai- 
glish, and erecting strong furtre>scs to dofciul them from the 
inroads of the Welsh. Thus was the last asylum of the Britou.s 
broken into on every side, and invested hy their enemies. The 
principality of South Wales was subdued ; l\)\vvs, ilirough the 
defection of its princes, fully in po»set;>ion olthe English: while 
North Wales, now reduced to Aiiglesca, (.'aci*nai voa,Morionctii, 
with parts of the counties of Denbigh, and Cardigan, alone pre- 
served the national cliuractcr, and sup}><u te(l its independence ; 
and the inhabitants, aided by the valour of their princes, still 
upheld the struggle ; and acquiring vigoin- from union, dictated 
by nccessit}', not only prevented the marchers from atchieving 
further conquests ; but rendered their existing acquisitions of 
precarious tenure. 

For a long period did the Welsh, favoured by the mountain* 
f)U5 nature of the country, support an unequal, but spirited con- 
test, with their unjust invaders, for a detail of W'hicb we must 
rc for to the w riters on Welsh aftairs, a list of which will ||b pi- > 
nexed to the present work^. The death of David, whfi^lid 

•Hceeedeil^ 

• Ai several names of Welsit princes will unavoidabljf occur, in / 

of describing the several places in the principality, it may be proper to «lia» 
merate thosn, wl.ich sac gggM to the government, after the partition of tlfc 
country by lloderic the following is the genealogy of those whq^ 

reigned in South Wala,. Ascending tipward acco-ding to the order of Welsh 
pedigrees. Ilhys, sonl>f Gruffydd ; Gruffydd. son of Khys; Rhys, son of 
Tcwdwr, Tcwflwr,soii of Eincon ; Eineon, son of Ilowel Dha, or Dha; How- 
el; son of CadeJl ; Cadell, son of Roderife the Grctft, The princes of No^h 
® Wales 
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succccdea his unfortunate brother Llewelyn, in the reign of EJ- 
ward the First, closed the only sovereignty that remained of the 
aucient British empire ; which, through varied fortune, had op- 
posed the arms of imperial Rome ; and effectually resisted the 
Saxoaaud Anglo-Norman efforts for its subjugation through the 
protruded space of eight centuries- Edward having at length 
obtained the object of his ambition by the intire conquest of 
Wales, annexed it to the crown of England.*!* That Monarch 
did !K»t however enjoy a tranquil poss^'ssion ; for three insur- 
rections broke out simultaneously in different places, though, as 
it afterwards appcaired, upon no preconcerted plan, nor directed 
by any common principle oi* co-operation. The inhabitants of 
West Wales took up arms under their leader iMaelgwy^Vy chan, 
and carrietl tlevaslatioiiover the counties of Pembroke and Cardi- 
gan. The southern parts re vidtcd under the command of Morgan, 
a descendant of the lords of Moi ganwg ; and Madwc, an illegiti- 
mate son of Llewelyn was at the head of the insurgents of North 
Wales. Thi.*i gt iieial revolt commenced with such acts of hos- 
tilitv,as evinced a resolution and inveteracy in the Welsh, that 
loudly proclaimed the sword alone could termiiiate tlio dispute. 
To such a height did these commotions arrive, that Edward was 
constrained to conduct the w ar in person, and from a w*ant of 
union between the Welsli chieftains, he shortly compelled them 
to lay down their arms, and make an unqualified submission. 
These disturbances, the subsequent revolt of SirGryffydd Llwyd, 
ahd the rebellion of Owen Glyn JDwrdwy, commonly called 
Glyai^ore, were the last efforts the W'elsh made to recover their 
lest independence. From that period the concerns of the coun- 
try 

Wslet descended from the same ancestor,' thus: Llewllyn, son of Jferwerth ; 
Jetwerth, son of Owen ; Owen, son of Graffydd ; Gmfiydd, son of Conan ; 
Conan, son of Jago ; Jago, son of Edoue! i Edonel, son of Metric, or Mei- 
rig ; Meiric, son of Anarawd ; Anarawd, son of Mervin ; Mervin, son of 
Roderiq the Great. Anarawd leaving no iisue^ the princes of Powys have 
their peculiar descent. Hoare’a Giraldus. Vbl. U; p. 362. 

Ibis' was eiTeclcd In the year 1234. Sec the statntes at large. VoJ. X. 
Appeudis. 
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try, till the time of Henry the Seventh, are little interesting.; — 
for the inhabitants were reduced to a state of the severest bon- 
dage.* Henry the Seventh from the assistance the Welsh had 
afforded him in obtaining the crown, the title to which he made 
out by his descent from Rhys apTewdwr,was more favourably in- 
clined towards them, than preceding monarchs ; and granted the 
principalit}' considerable immunities. But still in a national point 
of view, their state was far from enviable. Several ameliorat- 
ing statutes were passed tin the reign of Henry the Eighth to 
exonerate them from the tyrannical oppressions of the lords- 
marchers ; and at length the people, awake to their true inter- 
est, solicited the king to give his liberal designs a more saluta- 
ry effect, by extending to them all the privileges of the English 
jurisprudence. Tlie praj^er of their petition was granted, and 
Wales was formally united and incorporated with England. * 
During centuries this c<mntry was the tlicatre for the dis- 
play of the most heroic courage and conspicuous martial prowess, 
ever exhibited to the world; and while if made a bold and con- 
tinued stand for liberty, unexampled in the annals of man ; op- 
portunities occurred of learning the art of fortification, and ne- 
cessity would impel the natives, ccpially with their as.sailants, to 
bring it into use to the most powerful extent. Wales therefore 
abounds with tlic remains c»f encampments, lines of circumva- 
lation, strong holds, hill-fortresses, castles, and castellated man- 
sions; .specimens oi fiiiHtary architecture therefore in the diver- 
sified style.s of dinbrent and distant periods constitute sotne of 
the most prominent and very interesting features in Ac artifioal 
part of its picturescjue .scenery. While the Romans generally 
chose fur the site of their camps or forts, a rising ground naat ' 
some river, or a lingula, formed by the confluence of ibe 
Britons selected the most lofty, insulated, and least accessiblo - 
mountains, the^^nimiis of Which they fortified by excavating 

deep 

• See statutes at large, *7th Henry VIII. c. 86, & 34, S3, of Henry VIII. 
€. 76 . 

^ at large, in the reigns of Henry the Fourth, and Henry (he 

Sixth. 
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Ufiep trenches in the solid rock« adding valla by heaping up thi^ 
loose stones, dug out of the fosses; and in succeeding times, by 
adding strong trails, and erecting massy circular towers, with 
other .bastion works of .defence. Among the former, maybe 
classed, Moel Arthur, and Mod y Gaer, in Flintshire. The 
Gacr, near Montgomery ; Trer-Caeri, and Dinas, in Caernar- 
vonshire; vkith Cam Madryn, Pen y Crag, and Pen y Parc, in 
the county of Brecon. Of the latter description, are Dolbadern, 
and Pciimanmawr, in Caernarvonshire ; Caergwrle, in Flintshire ; 
Craig y Dinas, in Merionethshire; Carreg Connin, in Caermar- 
thenshire; and Castle Coch, hi Glamorganshire, with numerous 
ethers, which w'ill be noticed in the course of this work. 

The Normans introduced a iie\v and more magnificent stylfe 
of military fortification; — .and to secure their unjustifiable 
seizures, and proceed in their sanguinary aggressions, they w'cre 
obliged to erect castles move formidable, both in number and 
extent, so that what are termed the marches of Wui(?s, consi.st 
of one broad line of massy fortresses from the mouth of the Dee 
to the embouchure of the Wye. Flint, Denbigh, Montgomery# 
Puwys,Brecknock, Caerpliili, and Caerd ill* furnish bold examples 
of the style at that period. More w e re erected by the Anglo- 
Normans as they progressively encroached on the country ; for 
to secure the possessions they conquered from the retaliating 
vengeance of the expelled owners, they w^ere necessitated to 
repair and strengthen the fortresses they took, or build others. 
ThtiiQS did this kind of buildings so far increase, that Mr. Pennant 
'eBHililarfttftS one hundred and forty-three castles in the prlncipa- 
lity I and the number is probably short of the actual amount. 
'Oh the ewquest of Wales by Edward the First, that monarch, 
'uriio had been crusading in the holy land# and there imbibed a 
spiritibr eastern magnificence, for the purpose of overawing his 
Hew but refractory subjects, constructed three castles in a style, 
which for strength, beauty, and grandeur# have never yet been 
surpassed. Harlech, Caernarvon# and. Conway# remain the 
proud monuments of the Cambrian conqueror's footsteps, and 

6 





the Smt Sphy tu-retinco/ of »kiU auJ execanon, in min 

torv arrfiifccturr. 

Cossnri rios, aovERsyTEsr, ami From t/w account' 
given by the Roman wrifers a monnrchial form of govern- 
ment was prevalent among the early Uritons. I he island 
was divided into several petty sovereignties, each snhjecMo a 
^parate prince ; but in time of emergency and danger were 
united in one, under an oHiccr similar to a dictator among the 
Romans, called a Pendrogon. To him by joint consent was 
committed the whole military government of the indcipendent 
tribes. Nor was this dignity temporary, like the power, for 
though the latter appears to hav'e ceased with the necessity that 
demanded it, yet the former continued for life, and was licrcdi- 
tary to the male heir.* But the right of succession to the sepa- 
rate governments does not seem to have been strictly indefeasi- 
ble ; for, ill sonic instances, the lineal succession was violated by 
the rule of tanistry. By this the king's son, brother, or nejihew, 
became the customary inheritor of the crown; the particular 
person being selected by the reigning monarch, with the advice 
of his nobles. This sovereign elect, was denominated by the 
law, the tanist, or the second in dignity. No power, but the re- 
gal, could either enact or abrogate a law; yet the king could 
effect neither witliout the consent of the country. And this 
maxim, on w hich is founded the fair structure of popular liber- 
ty, is expressly recorded in the institutions of Wales. The Bri- 
tons were not unacquainted with that rational restraint, npon 
monarchial despotism, parliamentary suffrage. It is iiigfaiy pro- 
bable, that the constitution of all the British states in t£e period 
of confusion which follow'ed the evacuation of the island by the 
Romans, was not exactly the same ; but that' some of their 
princes enjoyed greater powers and privileges then othcni ; still 
it is evident, that none were despotic : for a decisive argument 
in favour of the existence of British parliaments, is found in the 
preface or introduction to the laws of the great Cambrian legis- 
lator, 

* Taciti Aimalei. Lib, XII. c. S3. Cesar de Bull. GaJI. Lib. IV. c 
SO. and Lib, V. c. 1 9, 20, 22. 
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lator, Howel Dcla.t Six of the most inielUgeni and poweifhl 
persons were summoned out of every Cantref, or hundred* to 
^^assist the king in the great work of legislation. This parliament 
Bavin^ been assembled* they proceeded to exatniue the ancient 
laws* cancelled some* reformed others* enacted new ones* and 
digested all into one regular code of jurisprudence. TJiis revi- 
jsion they presented to good king IJowel, which he having ap- 
provt?<l, gave tlie ratifying sanction of royal authority. Both 
the monarch and parliament (hen proceeded to imprecate the 
power of the state and the wrath of Heaven upon any who 
should violate, or attempt to abrogate uny of these institutes* un- 
less they should be constitutionally annulled in u national coun* 
cil, similar to the one in which tin y had recently been discussed. 
The origin of law's must haye beeii marly coeval with society* 
and evidently from the circu instances of this revision* many of 
those ill the code of llowel Dda were [)re-existeiit statutes* by 
which the early Britons had been rr gnlatcd in previous times. 
For in theTria<lc.s,*l)vnswal,Piydain and Ilyw el are mentioned, 
a.s the three good prince.s of Britain for inipriwing and extend*' 
ing the laws, customs* privileges and uses of the C'ymry ; so 
that all might obtain e<iual justice and protection. From tlie.se 
it appears* that immediately below' the sovereign* ranked the 
Vchelmyrs, or grpat men* liolding their lands in capitc from the 
crown, and each presiding as lord over his particular domain. 
As imm^iate tenants of the king they were obliged to per* 
form CErtain services. Some held their lands by a tenure* simi- 
lar to tho grand serjeantry among the Normans, by au obliga- 
tion 

t Hilt work, magnlfirientl^ printed in folio, is entitled, Cj^frcithjcu Hywel 
ftc eraill* seu Leges Waiiicsi Ecclesiastical «t citdes Hocli boni, ct alio- 
tn«a Wnllia principuni, quas ex variis codicibns mtnuscripus emit interpre. 
tatio Latiim* notis et glossario illustravit GuUelmns Wot tonus, ti T. P. odju- 
vanteiyiusc Guilielnio, A. M. R. S. Sac. qui ct Appeudieem adjecit. Lun- 
diui MDCCXXX. 

• • TLesc called The Triadcs of the Isle of Britain**’ atf some cf the most 
nieful and curious historical fragments in the Welsh Janguage* and a^e de- 
nomiuated triades* from being composed in triplets. 
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tion of personal attendance on the king’s court ; but the ma' 
jority retained their estates by the gu'aeth tnihvj/r, or military 
service^ being bound on summons to attend their sovereign with 
a certain number of men in arms, and follow him to th,e war ; 
to aid in the repair of the royal castles; and were also assessed 
with certain stated rents, payable in money, or kind. For one 
knight’s fee, usually comprising about a thousand acres of land, 
the possessor was obliged to remit to the royal palace in the 
autumn, one horse-load of wheat, ground into Hour, one ox, a 
barrel of mead, nine palms long, and eighteen broad, or in lieu, 
•two of braget, or four of common r.!e, a hundred and sixty-tight 
equal threaves of oats for the stable, a three year old sow, a 
salted gammon of bacon, three inches thick ; and a pot of butter, 
in length and breadth three* palin.> On failure of delivery of 
these rations at the appointed time, the uclielwyr was mulcted a 
pound and twenty-four pence. Under this reserve of tribute 
the lands were inheritable by the family. 

Inferior to these, and holding from them as feudatory lords 
were the general mass of the community, bedng in a condition 
like Caesar describes the Gauls to have been, a state of villain- 
age. These were however divided into two classes. First, such 
as might retain or relinquish their lands at discretion, possessed 
the power of buying and selling, and whose seignorial|i;serrlce 
was the least degrading of the menial kind. The other deno- 
'fninated Caeths, were considered the property of the lotdi at- 
tached to the soil, and saleable with the estate. These weralSMiand 
to services the most servile, and least determiiiate« oir ^ 

repair houses for the uebelwyr, and perforin all the dtradgeriea 
of husbandry. Both were subject like the chiefs to f&lUtary 
attendance in time of war, and to contributions in mohey^ or 
%ind ; and were necessarily subject to additional impositions. 

Such werethe tenures of lands in Wales prior to the English 
customs beiit^^ausplanted into the country, as appears by the 
laws of lIoweT Dda, not formed by him, but rcfcrrable ,to previ* 
ous insiitMtes, ascribed to the early Britons. And as they wqre 
evidently feudal in their essence and military in their Besign,. 

the 
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the.: opinion of antiquaries, who dedqced the introduction oIT e 
By4em of feuds into this island from the Normans; must be 
*ncdii 5 ; for the laws. in which it is found to hare existed, in 
WjHeswereeolieeted into adigc^t, in the early part of the ^nih 
oetitJary.* These' laws may be divided iiftb three graxid;pof« 
tJon|. Firstly^ those which relate to Ithe organisation and regu- 
lation of the khig*8 houseboU.-^ Seeondly, those rejecting the 
afiairs of the common wealths Thh^y# such as relate to the 
special customs belonging to parti^lae'^plueev end persons. 
''The laws and ordinances of t|ie Honble. Daines 

Barringtoli observes, are the most jl^eg^lfe.of ^py extant,' and 
have been wonderfully prefseHred, cohj^ptlingv their art^ 
hut though there are many provisions ijplbem dicCajted by wis- 
dom and sound policy, there are some which it is impomiUe tjOf 
peruse without a smilei a^d others which should not be passed 
without censure/^ The most prominent- features irt the How- 
ellian code is the law of inheritance^ denominated gapet kindf^ 
by which the property was divided among the' sons, the females 
of every degree being excluded till the utter extinction of the 
males; among whom no difitiiiciion was nmde betwixt the spu- 
rious, and legitimate. While the Welsh preserved, their inde- 
pendence, this law of descent, every wfiere prevailed ; but on 
the conquest of the country by king Edward the First, be db' 
rected certain commissioners to inquire upon oath intb dl the 
former laws, and usages of the principality, and thcfirstlaw pro* 
iH^gated by that monarch for the use of Wales, was the celc- 
^eied statut6i}( Rhyddlan. By this he permitted the 
'rtMi ^ continue in its native soil ; but lopped off two of ite p;|^- 
4^^ branches, vie. the admission of spurious offspring KO’^^^tfae 
jinberHance, and the pfeclusion of females^ But by the 3^h 
and 35th of Henry the Eighth, |he venenible trunk was for ever 
le velled with the ground, alt the lends in Wales' having been, 
required ‘'to be bolden as EngUsbtemre to all intents;^’ since 
’ ■ 1> - which 

A. D. 9^6, the work oommenced, liod iTN eoa^leted about A. P. 930. 

It was called in British^. tbS iMnily etCate, or Wn 

nurc. 
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lially flriHired. T[ie Ba^s believed in one creator and go* 
ve.rii9r of the universe^ pervading all space> and their concep- 
tion pf.nisexiMence was, that, the substance of deity cannot 
^ inaterialf and what is not matter must be God. The world, 
though subject to numerous revolutions from the elements, of 
Water and ftre, they considered'' of permanent duration. The 
soul they supposed, prc-cxistcd in a state of gradual advance- 
ment by transmigration, and that if was immortal : but their 
ideas of the Metempsychosis, did not extend to the degree it 
does among the Bramins of India, so as to prohibit the de- 
priving any creatun: of Uie : for it was allowable to destroy 
such as were directly, or .eventually* might become, destruc- 
tive to man. After many transmigratory changes, according 
to the moral turpitude or filthiness the soul had acquired by sin, 
it arrived at a state in which evil never ^ould teve the ascenden- 
cy, and yet it might return again to a state of second manhood, 
and the return of such a benign soul, was •considered a blessing 
to the world. Propitiary sacrifices formed part of the Bardic 
reilgioD, as it did of most others, whether pure or corrupt, 
which have prevailed throughout the world. And after all 
that has been advanced by Borlase * and others to exonerate 
the Britons from the charge of oflTcring up on their sanguinary 
alters, //tt;74an victims; truth evidently demands the admission 
of 'the horrid doctrine f* If the country was in danger from 
enemies, numbers of its inhabitants wx^rc sutferiiig by disease, 
or any calamity befel it, wdiich indicated the divine anger# 
the deity must be appeased by olTering human beings, as san . 
crifices on his altars. They tliought that the life of man could, 
only be redeemed from punishment, but by his fellow crea* . 

ture's 

* Antiquities of Cornwall, 

t Vestiges of the custom remain to the present day, and a corions spe- 
cimen of it is still aifurded in the iim|^ of some parts of Wales. When a 
violent disease breaks out amongst the horned cattle, the farmers of the 
district, where it rages> join to give up a bullock for a victim, Hhicli is car- 
ried to the top of a precipice, from whence it is thrown down. Thi{ is 
' Bierw eacih i gythraul,** casting a captive to the devil. 
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tiHre’s life, and that no other mode <Sxlsted to deprecate the' 
wrath, and conciliate the favour of God. Thieves, robbet.% 
and other criminals were the usual sacrifices, but in case of a 
deficiency of such to odor, the innocent were doomed to -suffer* 
At*thcse gloomy rites the Druids administered. And women 
destitute of clothing, having their skin tinged with a dark hue, 
acted as sibyls on the occasion, consulting heaven on futu* 
rity, by inspecting the quivering entrails of the proflered vic- 
tims*. But this w*a$ not peculiar to the Britons, few of the 
nations of antiquity were free from thisibul blot in their esci:^- 
cheon ; and even oor Saxon ancestors, till converted to Chris- 
tianity, were in the habit* of offering up human sacrifices to 
their god Woden, and numerous other imaginary deities 

The ancient world, iiiclusii^c of the must enlightened na- 
tions, as they were tesAied, were universally impressed with 
a belief in magical powers. But from several observations 
ofPJiny itmay clearly be deduced, that this mischievous impos- 
ture was peculiarly cultiv;tted by the British Druids. ** Britain 
he observes, now celebrates magic in such au astonishing 
manner, and with such nnnicrous ceremonies, that she might 
be imagined to have been the instructress of the Persians.^' 
The Druids were indeed so superior in knowledge and intel- 
lect to the rest of the inhabitants, that their magical frauds 
must have been easily invented, and securely practised : and 
Wisardiin in such bands, a powerful engine to overawe and 
cajole the great mass of the people. The same author informs 
us, that their superstitious fancies considered the missletoe 
sacred, if it vegetated from the oak. On the sixth day of the 
moon, which was the commencement of their months, years, 
and chronological cycle of thirty years, they visited ihc oaken 

D 3 groves; 

♦ The British sib^’l, like Dido, it Uetcribed by Virgik 
Ante ora dcum piiigues spatistur ad was, 

Instuiiratque diem duiiis, (^ccodnlaqae reclusit 
Pecturibus inhiatu, sjnraittia centuUt tsfo. 

t Turner's ilist. of the Anglo-Saaoni^ VoL I. p.' 18 , 


JEueid 1V.]L.^3. 
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groves; and if they came to a tree on which they perceived 
atiy of the parasitical plants they prepared a sacrifice under 
tW venerated object, to which they led two white bulls, whose 
hkurns were then first tied to the altar. The officiating Druid, 
clad in white, climbed the tree, and with a golden hook pruned 
off the Misseltoe, which was ceremoniously received in a white 
woollen cloth by the priests below. They then proceeded 
to offer up their victims, and addressed their Gods to render 
it a means of prosperity to the persons to whom it was presented 
on the occasion: for they believed that it produced fecun- 
dhy, and was an amulet against the "most virulent poison. 
Without the leaves or branches of the oak, they performed no 
ceremonies whatever; for which purpose they selected groves 
of this pride of the forest, for their places of worship, and con- 
^dered every thing connected, with thV consecrated tree, was 
^t from heaven 

** Midst rocks and wastes the grove tremendous rose ; 

O'er the rude altars hung in dread repose 
A twilight pale ; like tlie dim sickljr noon. 

When the mid-sun retires behind the muon. 

From sounding caverns rushed the darksome flood ; 

Each antique trunk wns stained with human blood. 

. *Xwas sung, that bfrds in terror fled the shade ; 

' That lightOnings liarmless round the branches play'd ; 

And in the hour of fate, the central oak 
< Shook with the spirit of the God, and spoke. 

The Homan check'd awhile his conquering band. 

And dropt the imperial eagle from his hand ; 

And seem’d while shuddering borne through Mona's wood. 

To tread the confines of the Stygian flood t." 

The Bards do noi||^i^pear to have had, like many other pagan 
priests, my thologi^i^ fables to veil and personify their reli- 
gion,; but their^lp^itees, and, every kind of knowledge, rela- 
, tive to4their svdlKwas retailed wholly by tradition, in apho- 

. risms, 

Pliny c. 95. 

RiGliaHNn^Aboriginal Britons. 
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f^ms> poems, and adages of a peculiar cast. For the preser- 
vation of Jthese, one grand plan was, the holding a Gorsedd, or 
general meeting, where they were recited by those appointed 
to commit them to memory. The regular times for holding a 
^Gorsedd were the two solstices and equinoxes; and subordi- 
natir meetings also, for the instruction of disciples, might be 
convened at the. new, and full moon. The ceremony used otk 
the opening of a meeting, was the sheathing of a sw'ord on the 
mam gorsedd *, at which the presiding bards attended, and the 
ceremony was accompanied with a brief pertinent discourse. 
When the business of the meeting was finished, it was closed 
by the taking up the 8hea!lied sword, and giving a concluding 
exhortation, then all covered their heads and their feet, and 
the assembly was dismissed t* , 

Mr. Owen supposes, that the reason of the Britons having em- 
braced Christianity with more openness than any other nation 
was, the Bardic being less, repugnant than other pagan sys- 
tems, to the doctrines of the gospel ; and that the functions of 
the Christian priesthood contiitned to be exercised exclusively, 
by the difl’erent orders of Bards amoiigs^t the Cyinry, till the 
arrival of Germanus and Lupus about the commencement of 
the fifth century. But it must be evident by comparison, that 
the principles of the two institutions are utterly incompatible, 
and the gross superstitious of the former must have been ex- 
punged by the introduction of the latter. Yet it is certain that a 
schism in the order, did take place at an early period. A 
prince of the name of Beli or Belus, formed a new code of re- 
gulations, in which it is probable, their right to the Christian 
priesthood was either denied, or not acknowledged. The 
Bards of an accommodating disposition, complied with the 
. D 4 innovations, 

* lliis wa» the altar stone, placed in the centre of a Gorsedd, denominated 
hy roost antiquaries a cromltck, 'whtCli not being fouitd in ancient British 
manuscripts is a name unfairly obtruded upon the j^ublic. 

t It appears probable, that from the Bardic Oeremonies, conjereri, ai^ 
magicians have borrowed their circles, wands, and gesticulations, to gitrg 
iJjcir pretended spells an air of mystery. 
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iEnovations^ while others attached to the ancient system, would 
refuse being guided by any other laws, than the ^public tradi*^ 
tions of the Gorsedd. From that era the Beirdd Vnis Pry* 
dain, the genuine British Bards, formed a small dissenting 
sect, and at the fall of the last Llewelyn, Bardeen, had very 
near been totally annihilated. The provincial chair, or 
sedd of Glamorgan, however, at the request of the lords 
marchers and other powerful families, appointed the most in-* 
telligent Bards of the time, to collect together, and digest every 
particular relating to the order. Of the congresses, convoked 
by those authorities, the first was under the pau onage of Sir 
Richard Neville in the beginning of the fifteeiilh century. 
A subsequent one was held at CaerdifF castle, in the year 
1570, under the auspices of William Herbert, earl of 
broke; another in 1580 under* the diction of Sir Edward 
Lewis of the Van; and lastly, arevisalof all the former col- 
lections was made by Edward Davydd, which received the 
sanction of a Gorsedd, convened at Bewpyr in the year 1G81, 
by the authority of Sir Richard Basset, where the above col- 
lection was pronounced to be the fullest illustration of the an- 
cient Bardic system. From that time to the present, a i cm- 
nant of the order has obscurely existed in that part of Wales, 
where those meetings were held, and an attempt has lately 
been made jto revive the institution. 

Respecting those who embraced the new regulations, the 
peculiarities of the order merged in the profe.s5ioo of christi- 
^ity, for they continually submitted to whatever rules were 
laid down for their conduct, by the Christian princes, who, a| 
the time governed the country. Modifications of the Bardic 
rules took g|ace qader king Arthur, in the ^ixtii century ; al? 
terations wor^J again made in the eleventh century, by GruQyd 
ab Cynaa king of Wales; and an incoherent jumble of jarring 
principles i^re adopted by ]a congress, held at Caerinarthen, 
Lowaf^s the middle of the fifteenth century. The persons^ 
ivho.^ embraced these new laws were called by tbe. primitivt. 
in derision, B»rdd, and Ovtr^heirdd, that is, Beli’s 

PidrSs^ 
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]^rds, or pseudo-Bards. However, tl>e latter appear to, have, 
been Jieid in the highest estimation among the people; be- 
cause they were not inimical to the clergy, nor their tenets in 
opposition to the established religion. They however, now 
appeared in a diflerent character, being encouraged by princes 
and great men, as historians, liemlds, poets, minstrels, and rc^ 
cjfers of martial songs, to excite the youth to deeds of arms, 
and record the heroes, who fell in battle. The earliest record 
oF these, is in the reign of Cadwaladey, who died at Home A. ]>. 
688, and had previously presided at an Eisteddfod or con- 
gress of Banls. During the reign oF Howe! Dda, in tin; Icnih 
century, the Jiards were Iftdd in high estimation, and enjoyed 
great ami peculiar privileges, their {.lersons w ere held sacred, 
^iid a heavy fine, one hundred and twenty six cows, levied on 
the person, who killed If a Bard wanted to ask a favour 

of royalty, he must previously perform upon ilie harp, one of 
his own comp(isitiaii.s. He preceded the army, when pre- 
pared fur battle, reciting au ancient %)ng callet! Unbcnacthg 
P/ydain, or the monarchal song of Britain. Bliuldyn ab 
Oyiivyn, prince of Powys esta’.dishcd some regulations, res- 
pecting the Bards in his principality, about the year 1070: 
and Grullydd ab Cyiian, prince of North Wales reformed the 
disordered behaviour of tiie Welsh minstrels, by a wholesome 
statute, extant to the present day. At that time there existed 
three kinds of minstrels in Wales. The fir.st denominated 
Beirdd, or the makers of songs, who, also kept rc*cords of gen- 
tlemen’s arms, and pedigrees. Second, the petfurnicrs on imi- 
kical instruments, as the harp, crowih, jiibgorn, &c. These 
were called telyniawru. The third were tlie datceiniaid or 
the reciters, persons who accompained with the voice, the in- 
struments played upon by others. The character of ]:dward 
the First, has beeii gencmlly blackened, both by historians 
and poets, as having Issued a cruel edict for the extermina- 
tion of the Bards ^ but tliis opinion alppears to have been 

adopted 

• The Kittetldfod was a triennial assembly of the Bards, usually held ia 
routiife at the three n»yal scats of the Welsh prjflccs, vus, dberfraw, Piitevwi^ 
Malhravul. 
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adopted without sufficient foundation * Carte, who has be%ii 
followed by others, says, that monarch ordered them alt to 
be hanged, as inciters of the people to sedition/’ But if such 
an edict was issued, obsertes a writer, it was probably in ter-^ 
roreni ; for it does not appear, that it was ever put fully in Exe- 
cution, otherwise cotemperary writers, and those who lived 
in the immediate following ages would in some way or 
other, have noticed the sanguinary event. The fact, howevc'iv^ 
of the Bards assuming fictitious names,, in which they issued 
their literary productions, shews they must have been under 
eome apprehension; which was not allayed b> the sevcce 
statutes, enacted against the Welsh, in the time of Henry the 
fourth f . Yet Sir John Wynne, who has indulged in a similar 
opinion, obsen*es of the lattEf reign, Sithence this kind of 
people were at some further libertie tcKungand keep pedegrees, 
as in ancient time they were wont; since which W'e haye 
some light of antiquitie, by their songes and writings 
* A celebrated Eisteddfod or congress, was held at Caermar* 
then about the year 1450, against which the synod of primi* 
tivc Bards of Glamorgan, protested as totally subversive of 
the ancient institutions. Indeed this, and other similar meet- 
ings held in North Wales, were simply assemblies of poets 
and minstrels, under a few commoti and indispensable regula- 
tions, fur the purpose of preserving and perpetuating their 

national 

* The assertions respecting the cruelty that monarch towards ths 
Welsh Bards are groundless, as it is a facl« tbst from ilie time of Edwanb 
till the reign of Elizabeth, the productions of the Bards were 90 naineroof, 
that Mr Owen Jones, in rormiag a eollectioa for that period, has Already 
transcribed betwe»'i) fifty and sixty volumes in quarto, and the work is not 
yet completed. Sec Hoares*s Gimldius Vo), 11. p. 505. 

t Tine tuystertoos imtitntion, under the denomination of free masonry, 
Urhh the ^various distincliont, of the different lodges, all subject to tlic grand 
lodge of England, is evidently a relic of Bardism. And it is highly pro- 
pabie, ffakt on the ijHtivileges being granted to certain foreign artisans for the 
encouragement of^mleieBiasttcal building, as a corporate company of free 
nMlioiis ; the pros||libed Bardf adopted die distinction, and under it sbel 
l||i^ their, otherwise illegal, asscmblingto perpetuate their order. 

/ i History of UiB Owydir fiimily. 
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national music and poetry. Of this kind was an Eisteddfod, 
held in the fifteenth year of Henry the Eighth at Caerwys in 
Flintshire, in which the ancient laws, respecting this sect of 
>'>Eards were confirmed, and many members admitted into the 
sociefy, and to their degrees. A similar meeting, though not 
by royal authority, was convened at the same place, and si* 
milar ceremonies were jicrformed at the late jubilee. 

Of the religion among the primitive Bards or Druids, wc 
have many monuments remaining in various parts of the island, 
particularly in Ooimvall, and Wales. And though their most 
magnificent te.uiphis, a{)[)ear^to have been those of Stonehenge, 
and Avebury, in the county of Wilts ; yet numerous vestiges 
of their gloomy superstition lie scattered over the face of the 
country. These consist first ofi large rude unsculjytitredt tip* 
right stones, standing single, or in some instances two or three, 
together, wirch by many have been considered as merely 
landmarks, or tokens of demarcation between diflerent dis- 
tricts, or seignories. But allowing this to have been the case 
Tcspecting some; yet the circumstances which accompany 
others, are calculated to induce a belief, that they were erected 
for other purposes, and were intended as stones of memoriaU 
or notices, commemorative of' some signal event ; as the sign- 
ing a solemn covenant, entering into, an amicable truce, or 
as a grateful tribute to the valour and the virtue of a chieftain, 
•lain in battle. Mr. Rowlands is of opinion, such rude stones 
were objects of idolatrous worship, as the sculptured images 
of the heathen Gods, were in more refined ages. " These 
rude erected pillar-stones, though at first, perhaps set up fot 
good and warrantable purposes might, and we may well be- 
lieve, did, become afterward in these countries, (as we find 
the like sort of pillars to have been in other countries about 
Syria and Palestine) the objectir of idolatrous worship*.” 
Those denominated /ogan, or the rocking stones, from one 
stone being so nicely poised iipon another, as to be moveable 

wuh 

* Mona Antiqus, p. 
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with the slightest touch, were evidently instruments of reli- 
gious charlatancy in the hands of the druids, and objects of su- 
perstitious veneration in their deluded followers, 

Sccoiidly of Cromlcchcu*, or cromlechs, as lliey have been 
usually called, which are formed by one vast flat in 

a position nearly horizontal on three, four, or five inir.g.it 
stones, as supporters. These some writers sMpposi w'* -c only 
monumental trophies, sacred to the memory of considerable 
personages, particularly<»the druids, and that they const itulc 
the prototypes in a rude, of the better executed tombs in tlie 
present relined age. But though a few are found uiiaccoin]>si- 
nied with any other vestiges, iiidica*tivc of tlu ir designation and 
and use, yet many are included in those Bardic circles, which 
are allowed to have been appropriated to druidical worslup; and 
consequently appear to have been i!ie altars on which were 
oflered up the victims, devoted in sanguinary saerifite. Thc.s 
Slleini hirian, or British temples, consist of one circle, or tw'o 
or three concentric circles of rude stones, vertically placed a 
few yards distant from each other, with single stones, as a 
kind of direction pillars to the principal entrance, and generally 
a cromlech in the centre. Several of these, though n<»t of 
equal extent, with either Avebury, or Stonehenge; yet from 
their situation, and as the remains of such a singular mode of 
w'orship, as that of the ancient Britons, arc objects gratir3ring 
to the eye of inquisitive curiosity. Such are Bryn y vowel, 
near Penmaen mawr, Caernarvonshire, Bwlch Crangwen near 
Clenneny, and one at Nevern in the same county ; Cerrig, 
Bradyn on the sumnait of Cadair Idris, and Curs y gedol, Me« 
rioneihshire; Kil y maen Llwyd, Caermarthenshirc ; and 
Llancocdmore, Caerdiganshire; with numerous others, which 
will be noticed in the course of the w^ork. 

Though these, according to many, wxre appropriated to re- 
ligious worship,^!^ other opinions have been formed, which it 
would appemr like partiality to pass over unnoticed. Some have. 

supposed 


♦ From ertvm U keh, thecroi>ked or incliaccl stone. 
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sui)j)Osed, that they were places set apart for political purpose^;, 
such as the electing kings or governors, holding assemblies for 
making or promulgating laws, and for the distribution of public 
■justice. By others they have been viewed, simply, as stones 
f yi'tcMuuictilly erected for the commemoration of great or sig- 
cH’ftius. ‘‘ew have suggested, that their use’ was for per- 
il. i in in^ .'idigious dances and those circumgyrations alluded to 
in tlic poets and the writers of Roniance ; or more probably for 
tlie cxliibi Jon public games ami festive spectacles. From 
LircuinsUinces however apparent in the construction of some of 
these singular inonuinents, they seem designed for astronomi- 
cal observations. The druitls were skilled iii that sublime 
science, and ap))car to have Mingled it with their religions 
riles, and made it an engine to support superstition. Their 
temples therefore assuined^B ge<iiiietncal form, particular stones 
'oMi* the entrance being [ilaced to face the cardinal points, or 
only deviatii.., .-o far, as, may be accounted for from the varU 
at.' a of tin* needle, or eipiinoctial procession. 

Curntdda and harrvivs, are nearly if m»t strictly allied with 
tlie bardic system. The former consist of heaps of loose stones 
thrown tog the and the latter of earth erwered with turf, and 
on epciiing, in uoili have been discovered cistvaen or stone 
coilins. Of this kind, instance.'* occur near f^las Newydd in 
Anglesca ; between Dtdgelly and Tanybwkh in Merioneth- 
shire; Cbt the top of Piinliinmo Montgomeryshire in the 
parish of '‘rreletli. (^lennartluii.shire ; and at Barrow hill near 
Ruthin, Denbighshire. Of their designation as places of sepul- 
ture there cannot exist a doubt, since their contents have af- 
forded demonstration; but a diiVerence of opinion has arisen as 
to what period, or people they should be ascribed. From 
Roman coins, urns, and other remains found in or near them, 
they have been supposed the burial places of some imperial ge- 
nerals. But as hydrotaphia, or nrn-burial, was the custom 
among the Romans, and interment the practice of the Britons, 
it is reasonable to conjecture, where such insignia have been 
discoveied, the tumuli jjre the Sepulchres of some British chief- 

ii V 
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tains who fell in the Roman service. Mr. Rowland, however, 
contends, that the Canieddeu, or larger heaps of stones, are 
v the remains and nionunients of ancient sacrifices, the posi- 
. tive rites of religion and w'orship at those times/^ and alludes 
to the patriarchal custom mentioned in the scriptures, ai^l 
ancient way of paying adoration to Mercury. But iht opinion 
of their being sepulchral, is the least objectionable, and the 
present cOstom in Wales, when any unhappy wretch, who has 
committed felode se, ig buried in liiviis, or the cross roads, of 
passengers continuing to throw stonc's upon the place of inter- 
ment, till by this means they have accumulated a oonsideniblc 
heap, is evidently a vestige of the original British practice. 
The ceremony in saying Karn ar dy heuy* or ill betide thee, 
on casting' each stone, is no objection ; because after the in- 
troduction of Christianity, tfie pag|.n kind of sepulture would 
consequently come into disrepute ; and wliat was once a mark 
fif distinction, be converted into a disgrace. 

From many of the British monuments having been destroyed 
by the barbarous rage of the Saxon invaders, it is difiicult to de- 
terinine whether Ckristianfty was established by the divine 
mission of the apostles, and their first disciples, or by the 
pious labours of succeeding missionaries. From the want of 
authentic records, a darkness is thrown over this eventful 
period, and the truth is still further obscured in the legendary 
fables of monkish superstition. The dawn of the appearance of 
this lovely stranger in the British isles is discovered in the con- 
version of Lleirw'g, called by the Romans Lucius, prince of the 
Silures, and nominal king of Britain, who reigned at the latter 
j , end of the second century. Having embraced the Christisui 
Llanco! formed the noble design of difiusing the blessing over 
will be dominions ; and for the patriotic purpose sent 

Though Rome to solicit of Eleutherius, twelfth bishop 

ligious worsy> divines to instruct the people in the mysteries 
would aooe^^S^^^* iiflEI| e^ ^:king*s request was chcarfully complied 
P^ate, who sent Fagan, Dwan or Damian, 
ac^OWplishiiig the holy purpose ; ar.J 
Frols emm U || the 
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the fu st Christian church appears to have been built at Landafl; 
under royal privilege and protection. By the zeal and in- 
dustry of these evangelists, the Britons generally were in- 
duced to embrace the gospel ; and the Christian institution re- 
ceived considerable strength and union, by being reduced under 
a regular establishment. For this prince is said to have formed 
his plan of church government upon the model of paganism, 
converting the heathen temples into places of Christian wor- 
ship'*'’, and dividing the national churc^h into three ecclesiastical 
provinces ; each of which was a metropolitan see, and the resK 
. dence of an archbishop. One of these was Caerlcon on Usk, 
and the province comprisecktbe whole of Wales. At the same 
time that Christianity acquired this degree of regularity, a 
school for religious learning was established at Bangor-iscoed 
in Flintshire, which for gL time* became the great seminary of 
knowledge to the province of Cambria. 

From Ikat period to the Diocletian persecution, including an 
interval .of eighty years, the ecclesiastical history of Britain is 
unknown ; but from the concurring testimonies of Tertullian, 
Origen, Gildas, and Bede, there is sufficient reason to believe, 
that Christianity made a gradual, if nut a rapid progress. But 
daring the continuance of that scourge, which proved nearly 
fatal to the Christian cause, the churcii of Britain shared in the 
deep and general calamity. This country aflbrded numerous 
martyrs to the truth, and amongst those of Wales, the name of 
Aaron and Julius stand eminently conspicuous. In the reign of 
Constantine the Great, Christianity flourished over the Roman 
.world, and more especially was it fostered in ihik isiund, 
reputed the birth place of that emperor. In the year 314 , a 
council was assembled at Arles,at which several British bishops 
assisted t ; soon after North Wales is said to have been con- 
verted to Christianity, by the exertions of Kebius Corimiius, 
son of Sampson, Duke of Comwalb who was constituted bishop 
t .1 of 


Bede Eccles. Hist. Gulfrid. V. 

were ilie archbishops’ of Loadyo, Fugks aiid Cacrlewm, 
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of Anglesea Subsequent to this, the British church, whicfl 
had been remarkable for the strict adherence to the genuine 
doctrines of the gospel, had its peace destroyed by the fol^ 
lowers of (he notorious schismatic Morgan, a Cambrian divine/ 
better known under the latinized drnoiiiinationof Pclagius. By 
the detennination of a council held by the Oalliciaii church/ 
St. Germain, bishop of Auxerre, with Lupus bishop of Troyes, 
was sent over to this country to prevent the spread of the conta- 
gious tenets. I'hese piielutes obser ving, that the evil liad 
nrisea in a great nieasnrc from the ignonmce of the clergy, rc> 

* coiiinieiuled the erecting collegiate instiiuiioiis for the instruc- 
tion of tho.se, designed for holy Orders. Two most eminent 
ones oil that occasion wore estahlished ; one at lleiillan, and 
the other at IMnchros, in South Wales, under the iinnicdiatr* 
direction of St. Dubricius ; who ha<^ distinguished himself li>; 
his able refutation Pelagiait errors, and become so fa- 

mous for bi.s learning and piety, that numbers from ^ parl.s of 
the island w'ere placed under his tuition, iltutus, or »St. Ilted, 
was })laced at the head of several .schools, which were of great 
re[)ulc, and among his disciplc-s were numbered (rildas, and 
Daniel, afterwards Bishop of Bangor. Paulinus founded a 
school at Ty-gwyn in Cacrmarilicnsiiire, under whom studied 
b't. David. Another .school was founded at Llancarvan in Gla- 
morgan.shire; to which may be added tlie celebrated monastery, 
previously noticed of Bangor- iscoe<i in Flintshire. 

Those seminaries w ere monuments of the piou.s labours of St» 
Germain, during his abode in Cumbria, on hi.s second mission, ;, 
from which emanated liiany characters wlio became an orna«* . 
ment both to the churcli and their country/ Having erected a , 
Cathedral at LlandalV, consecrated Dubricius arch bi.sbop of . 
Caerieoii, and directed the ^liican liturgy to be used instead 
of the Komaii, t .teagain retir^ to his native soil. 

St. David, whjt^f^eeded Pubricius, with the consent of kirig 
Arthur, on accoiunt of the troublous times, removed the archiepU- 

copal 

. GodwiUtde Pmtiil.; . S^tmsn Condi, Vol. I. 

btfv Collier, Book 1. Cent. 3. 
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fMvpiO srat from Caerleon to Monevia which was subsequently 
kiH;»wji under the appellation of St. David’s, At this time th« 
archbishop had under him three siiflragans, the bishops of St, 
Asaph^ l^angor and LhinclaB/ Among other eminent men who 
ilourished iii the church about this period may be reckoned 
Oadwc Paof.rn, Olioocf.rus, Kc^tigeun^ Asaph, Colcmba 
Gildxs, and CoLCMBArius. , , 

Cadoc, abbot of Idancarvan, the- son of a British prince, 
lived about the. middle of the sixth century, and distinguished 
hiniseif by having maintained -abov^' three hundred of the 
clergy at his own cxpence. lie “died in the year 570. 

Pattrn,,i\v Padt^rn was descended from a noble family in 
Amoi’iea, and travcdling into Ireland he lived for some time in 
a state of seclusion; but ({uittiiig his retreat, he came into 
Wales, wheri* lie raised him<elf to cuiisiderable eminence by 
Ills piety, and was the csA‘Cined; friend of St. Teliuu and St. 
David. 

Otidaccaa, u as third bishop of LiandafT, and convened the 
clergy of his diocese fur the express purpo.se of cxcommnnicat* 
ing Mouvicus, king bf GInmorgan, for tlie murder ofGinitus. 

Kcnti^ern, was maternally descended from Lotiius a Pictish 
king, and being devoted to piety he lived an ascetic life to 
prepare himself foP the ministry, and visiting. North Wales 
founded there a. religious soclctv ; after which he returned to 
liis native couutiy and died at Glasgow in the year 560, 

St. Asaph, ^*as of noble extraction, received his education in 
the monastery of Llaiielwy under Kentigern,; whom he suc- 
and dying in the year 590, left his name to the city 
ueVer which he presided. 

. Columbui was born in the year 522^ being descended of 
a Scotch family, that resided in Ireland : but for the promul- 
gation' of the Gospel ciime into Britain, and during his travels 
converted Bridius king of the Piets ; . under ^Whose sanction he 
founded a monastery of Iona, one iiif the ]^d>ridean isles. 

OUdm, who was born in the year became the pupil of 

lltutus, and acquired a considerable^ ^ learning as is 

evneej in a work, which he completed llte forty-fourth 

F> yefir* 
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year of his age, entitled I)c Excidio Britannia:, He resided in 
tjie celebrated monastery of Bangor, 'where he was eminent for • 
superior oralorica) talents^ and has the honour of being tlie 
principal author to whom the. world is indebted for the history 
of the a?ra in which lie lived. 

Coliimhanus was a native of. Ireland and the pupil of Cohgal- 
lus, abbot of Bencor. leaving that country he came into Bri- 
tain tp preach the gospel about the year 589'; wdieiicc lie re- 
moved into Burgujuly, where he founded the famous abbey of 
Luxevil. 

Numerous others, distinguished for tlieir zeal and piety, are 
noticed by ecclesiastical writers, and ihcir nioimdrsare recorded 
in the appellations of different churches through the principality, 
to w'hich they have not only given nanie<, but are also consi- 
dered the patron saints, viz. Tysilio, Twrog, Bcuho, Aidan, Da- 
niel, Pcirio, Cerdio, Plew'in, Hynfirwy, Cliristioius, Cyngar, 
Jestin, Seiriol, Patrick, Cybi, Elion, Mechel, Tegfjm,^Rhuddlad* 
Tyfrydog,* Pabo, Dw-ynwen, Coimven, Meirion, &:c. &c. &c.* 

To these, the churches denominated after them, have, errone- 
ou.sly been supposed to be dedicated ; but the original dcdica*^ 
tion in the primitive ages, waste the holy and undivided trinity'; 
and the conferring that honour upon some favourite saint or 
servant of (jod, w'u.s an innovation of inter date. In those early 
time.s the clergy had no distinct cures or separate parishes, 
wdiere they re.^ided, b’ll they lived tdgetiicr With their resped* 
tive hisliops in monastic, or cbllegiaite bodies on their own |>ro-! 
perty, or the gratuitous offerings of the people. Here, coHoc-r; . 
tivL-ly, they wc^re habituated to the exercises of readiifg aail ‘ 
prayer, and iience proceeded to perform the duties of their fone^'; 
tion in such districts as vvere allotted them by their diocesans. 
There were at that carljt pdripd, biit few churches in the counn' 

• try; therefore the plac^ Itt^e use of for divine service were 
chiefly iTAi«iir.rie and where the ministers of 

the 

• Foit^ further accouneol^ idfkeia, rte Rowland’s JVfoiui Antiq. Restaur, p. . 

254. af^-lFlarpsficM Aug. c. S7. * . 

* Tilts accottaU forihip IkUtnerous pUces in Wales, dirtiugui^ibcd by tbe ip- 
t pellntion of 
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the district came at stated times to read and expound the scrip* 
tufes, and. administer the Racraments to the people. But this 
being found inconvenient, as Christians increased, churches be- 
gan to be built in divers places, in which the respective minis- 
ters resided ; and hence arose the establishment of parochial 
enres^ which took place soon after the horrid massacre of the 
n> ;nks nt Bangor, by the barbarous Saxons. Hitherto the Cara- 
briii!! church had preserved its Indepehdericy; but though it si- 
lently opposed the innovations of the Romish church, respect- 
ing huptism, the time of keeping Easter, and the celibacy of 
the eh-^rgy ; and St. Augustine had in vain atteniptctl to esta- 
blish Ids/Avn supremacy, i^nd produce an uniformity of wor- 
ship between the Welsh and Saxon edmrehes; yet, in the reign 
of ("onan Tindacddwy*' having suflered Elbodius to be appoint- 
ed archbishoi> of North Wales, -the clergy gradually, were in- 
duced to acknowledge the sovereign pomilll . 

In the year 1101 the diocese of St. David fell under the juris- 
diction of the archi-episcopal see of Canterbury., king Henry 
the First having nominated one Bernard, a Norman, his 
chaplain, to. the bishopric, who was CM.nsecrated witliout the 
consent of the clergy, in whom had uniformly, till that period, 
resided the election of their bishops. On the subjugation of the 
country, by Edward the First, the whole of Wales, as to its 
ecclesiastical afiairs, submitted to the metropolitan see of Can- 
terbury; and at the dissolution of the monasteries,' the Welsh 
having been subjected to the English laws, of cdhrse, the Romish 
<il«rgy in Wales, experienced i. similar fate to those of the sis- 
ter kingdom. And from the close incorporation of the two 
^'[Countries, the history of the church after that time is nearly si- 
milar in both. , 

Though the Wehli strenuously redked the Romish doctrine 
of clerical' celibacy, so late* as of a synod by 

archbishop Anselm in the year appear to have 

been strongly tinged with RonifatCi^^rs^iru^n; tuid their reli- 
gious character at an early era, is ^^iiltihteated by a master- 
ly hand. 


■ fi -a ; 
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III aticient times, says Giraldus,* about two hundred year- 
before the overthrow of Britain, the Welsh were instructed and 
confirincd in the fiiitli, by Fa^anus and Damiaiius, sent into tlic 
island at the re(]uest of king Lucius by Pope lilcutlierius, and 
from that period, when Gernianus of Auxerre and Lupus of 
Troves, came over on account of the comiptioii, which had 
crept into the Island by the invasion ofthe SaXOns, but paftrcii- 
larly with a view of cxpellihg the Pelagian heresy, nothing 
heretical} or contrary to the^ true faith \va8 to be found aiivng 
the natives. • But it is saieV, that some part of the ancient doc- 
trines are still retained. They give tl»c first piect' broken oil* 
from every loaf to the poor; they sit down to diiuiir, l>y three 
111 a company, in honour of the trinity. With extended arms 
and bowing head they ask a blessing of every, monk or priest, 
or of every |jyprsou wearing a religious habit. But tliey desire,, 
above Till others nations the episcf^jial ordtnarion and unction, 
by which the grace of the spirit is given. They give a li nth of 
all their |.'Voperty, animals, cattle and sheep, cither when they 
marry, or go on pilgrimage, i^rby the council of the church, arc 
persuaded to amend their lives: this partition of their eifccts 
they call the great titlie, two pnrt.s of which they gave to the 
church, where they were baptised, and the third, to the bishop 
of the diocese. But t»f all pilgrimages they jprefer that to Rome, 
where they [lay the must fervent adoration^ apostolic sec. 
We observe that they sliew a greater re>spect than other nations, 
to churches ai^' ecclesiastical persons, to the relics of saints, 
bells, holy books, and the cross, Which they devoutly revere; ; 
and hence their cliurches enjOy more than coininou tran<)uiti*'' 
lity . For peace is not only ph^erved towards all ajiimals fecd-->:^' 
ing. in churchwards, at a great distance beyond liietn, \ 
wliere certain boMferhiS have been appointed by 

the bishop-s, in ordS|p|ft the security of the sanctuary.' 

But the principal antiquity has annexed the 

greatest reverence, protection to the herds, as far 

as they can go to teed ii^l^ei^ming, and return at night. If, 

therefore, 

* UfM^’i'Gi»ldus, Vd. IT. p. 
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therefore, any person has IncnrreJ the enmity of his prince, on 
a[>plying to the church for protection; lie and his family will 
continue to live unmolested. But many persons abuse this in- 
dcMimity, far Exceeding the indulgence of the canon, which in 
suck cases only grants, personal safety; and from the p laces* o I 
refuge even make hostile irruptions, and more sevL.ely luurass 
tiie couiitry than the prince himself. Hermits and anclioritcK 
more strictly abstinent • and more spiritual caii.no where be 
found ; for tliis nation is earnest in afll its pursuits, and neither 
worse men than the bad, nor better than the good, can be met 
with,*'* Little deviation, in a religious point*of view, has oc- 
curred, since the lime of Cnraldtis, in the national charucfer of 
the Welsh, except what has proceeded from the eflects .of tlr. 
Beformaiion : the same devotional spirit, the same'ardency m 
zeal, and the same propensity to superstition is discoveiyblo 
amongst tliem to the present day. And hence it is thr'.t in no 
part of the British isles do the people display the beauty of re- 
ligion when guided by reason, more than the Welsh ; nor nmre 
strongly exhibit its deformity, when under the influence of 
fanatacism. There are many sects of whai are considered re- 
gular Protestant dissenters from the established church, which 
had their rise in the reigns of James, and Cha'*les the First, and 
mere cii?|i>eriai^.;dur^g the protectorate of Oliver Ciomwcll, 
who have tholrd^inctplhceiS of worship. But the greatest num- 
■ber of seceders from the chttrehiss are the diOereDt des^ripiions 
oi'm^hod Lis, whose places of assembling, multiplied over ihe 
country, receive tW hppellc^Uon of cha|Jois. Indeed 
^Jhe cause of jissent appeanf ;‘th ..bi annual ly increasing from 
Mme powerful causes or other;; and unlesa timely prevented, 
the whole ecclesiastical face ©(the ^emn^y Undergo a com- 
pietc change. The general iilitcj^ -^atc of the regular cler- 
gy has been onc^ assignable rearoi|^;^d:^ic:h, to a certain 
extent, must be admitted even frien^^^ 

meat. For most of tlie living so small, and the 

,stipeuds4 

# HoareVCiuldu*, YtfMI.p,334. 
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stipends of curates so scanty, that no inducement is held out for 
youth being properly instructed for the ministry J and conse- 
quently the churches must be served by incompetent miiii.sUTs. 
But this evil is likely soon to be remedied. For by the zci.'mus • 
endeavours of the present worthy and learned bishop Si^ Da- 
vid’s, two learned seminaries are about being instituteil, one :it 
Ystradmeyrig; and another at Lampeter, in Cardiganshire, for 
the, education of -youth designed for holy orders; who will be 
provided with able tutorsi-for instructing them both in arts and 
divinity. 

hlost places ^f note in Wales enjoy the benefit of a /;re- 
school, and in the year 1749, for ihV iiistniction (‘f the children 
of the lower orders, a hundred ana forty-tw o itinerant school- 
masters were appointed by the society for the pro[)apation of 
Christian knbwledge. Those among Protestant dissenters have 
been provided for in this respect, by the pious bequest of that 
truly liberal man Dr. Daniel Williams, many years a respecta- 
ble pastor of a congregation in London ; who left by will a 
large sum of money for the establishing numerous cluirity schools 
in places where such institutions appeared most desirable : by 
.virtue of which the trustees have erected many in divers parts 
of the principality. 

The lovers of eccUsiasUcaU monastic, stfs^hratiiii:kitec* 
iure will find ample scope for amusement i^^liti^irationi ki the 
remains of religious buildings^ hodi in an integral and delapi- 
dated state; still visible in various parts of the principality. The 
aiTinity of England to Wales has been assigned as the reason 
architecture appearing nearly on a level in each, because that 
a new' species ofbuiidigjgiarose up at diftereiit eras in one country 
imitations vvoitd spMWty find an introduction into the 
This after the tin[iiSWW4;Hk|mi the Conqueror w'ould ol^vioualy 
be the case, not odlKfrofiri &€ near connexion, whicii arose from 
territorial coll6d|^n, biolt'Mid from the circurastanee of many , 
; of the English Iq^ourhing asiotig the Welsh; first, as authorita- 
.'tive visitorgji^theq as absolute conquerors, llcncc it is evi- 
dent how w ‘ iWk t a slmilarltv should be prevalent in the. modes 
4 of 
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of building, adopted by both people : for through Cambria is 
apparent in churches, monasteries, and other religious struc- 
tures, the same modes of design, the same good taste, the same 
exquisite workmanship, and the same decorative display inh-* 
nishing, as is conspicuous in England. 

Of the Roman-Briiijih manner o^ constructing religious edifi- 
ces no speciiiicus remain to furnish the faintest trace. And of 
what has usually been considered the Saxon style, no examples 
can be adduced, but what written doci|rnents refer the chronojo- 
giciil iiKjuisitor, to the time of the Norman conquest. lixcept in 
the first or more early class of this species of tfbildings, may be 
ranged tiu. nave ol‘ IVIargaifi Abbey church, the principal parts 
ofwiiich are composed of breaks, plinths, a;id an abacus, sup- 
porting arches, ail in the simplest style, with which the windows 
accurately .correspond,* , Bearnig all the features both in co- 
lumns, arches, door-wrays, and windows, which liave been laid 
down as indications 'of the genuine Saxon manner in its plainest 
dress, is part of the north side of the nave of Ewcnily church, in 
Glt^norganshire. yet this was erected by Maurice.de Londres, a 
Norman lord, severed years subst'.quent to the conquest. To this 
period is also assignable the fine entrance receding arch tn the 
ruined abbey of Strata Florida^ in Cardipaiisiiire. 

P) 0 irt of the. south. side of the mve in Mauorbeer church, Pem- 
brokeshire, ereoMtd vsoon after that perifjd, exhibits the pointed 
arc.h, the adoption of vrhijeii is.evinced in the north side of the 
n^vc of St. David^s cathedral. And in the ruined nave of Llah- 
d^ church is visible the pointed style after its emancipation 
from that motley one, produced by an incongruous intermix- 
ture of the circular and pointi&d arch, marking the era of King 
Henry the First. These specimens, with their various oraamen- 
tel adjuncts, compared togethe^i.j>lj9|iily shew' that the pointed 
order had no other source, thw of progres- 

sive courje, Irom one mode of deS^:jbo another; and origiiial- 
£ 4 ing 

^ 9 On viewing tliis specimen of aneient we are. naturally struck 

*witli i«s great simplicity, and astonishing resembliutbe^ te the correct propor- 
tions of Italian desigii..i..Ho8re’8 Giraldos, Vet |1. 
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ing in tbeV&ccidcntal discovery of intersecting arches.* In the 
fourth class, comprehending those buildings in which the shafts 
of the columns are divided into stories by fascia or bands, as is* 
*seen in Westminster Abbey, may be placed, as an example of 
this charming style, the east end of the chapterhouse belonging' 
to Margam Abbey* 

During the reign of Edward the Tliird, a new style of archi- 
tecture became prevalent, which by a profusion of ornament 
and variety of decoration Jias received ihc appropriate denonii*^ 
nation of the Jlorid stj/le. Of this, one specimen only appears 
ill Wales, w’hich% the exquisitely beautiful rot)d-lofi in the ca- 
thedral of St. David* ^ 

The sixth class ipcludcs such buildings as were erect »?d from 
the year 1377 till 1483; in which is manifest a dillerent order 
of design from that of the preceding period ; the j>«!ntcd arch 
was not so'sharp, the enrichments were fewer, and «lecliued in 
the redundancy of their parts. This in Wales can only be illus- 
trated by decorations, or minute parts of buildings, as the nicbe 
at the east end of the north aisle, belonging to the choir in the 
cathedral church of LlandafT. 

In the reign of Henry ibc Seventh another material changd 
took place in the style of architecture. The pointed arch was 
now so flattened, that the line was obliged toJbe struck from two 
centres: yet the more acutely pointed ohd vivas wot wholly 
abandoned. The moulding, which had ukially accompanied the 
direction of the arch, took a new tura^ being placed horizoiv* 

* After so obvious a procedure for the purpose of producing vm- 

riety in plant' and decora tions # jt if surprising to find bow ioge nioiis leamfid 
aien have been, to rend|^Hi^oa vhai is tho case in almost all cii^coveries, 
simplicity. Hence a dii^ lead you to find the first nioclcl of ail - . 

arch in the inteitwiijl||Hr ini^^ And anotlier elegant schobif 

will'inforin >ou, tha)i||vpoin|fiiilj we call gothic, is the primitive 
arch; for as this may be constrcijii^ ai^opt g centre by advancing'*tlie stones 
IP gradual projections oyer .e8€k<e^be|# . nod tiieii cutting off the projecting 
fsngles, its inventioh was obvious, and mtprall^ preceded those construct^, 
,l!lS8t|.SBeebguicarpfmciplesi of which 1 believe (here an* no 'examples ante-,*' 
XUcodonww poaqiicit^Kiiights Analytical Inquiry, &c. p. ^ 
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irvilly, with a small portion at each end, bent vertically ; this 
was denominated a iahcL The decorative jiart was renewed 
from the time of Kdward the Third, with redoubled brilliancy, 
and the inierspersion of family arms, and oilier devices produc- 
ed in the oriiamenlal parts almost endless variety. An instance 
of this is a gateway at Crickhowcl, in Brcckiiockshii o. 

Numerous specimens of sculpture alsbwill be found in screens, 
shrines, tombs, fonts, stone-seats, and other minuter parts of the 
interior of ecclesiastial buildings, and very curious examples of 
the stale of the art during the period, subsequent to Uic depar- 
ture of the Romans, occur in the inscribed and decorated crosses, 
which succct-Mh.d the rude, luihewn, ujiright stones of the druidi- 
cal age; arrd which from certain endless involute ornaments in 
relievo, liave c?rroiioously been supposed ;md described by sc- 
vcjral writers, as Runic iimiiiiiimits and relics of vSeandinaviau 
superstition. In a general [»oim.<»f vit^w, as an interesting tour- 
ist remarks, “ Oii the whole, tlicj pleasure of travelling in 
Wales is in som.e degree V»9*-*d with melancholy, on oliserving 
* the honest and amiaJjle manners of its inhubitanis, to find so 
many appearances of a fallert country. One of the reflections, 
which will most forcibly strike an observing travcdler in Wales, 
and scai'ctsly meet with credit from those who have not visited 
tha country i%, the height of * improvement and grandeur to 
yrhich it had atjiairii^d at an era, looked back upon as barbnroiis, 
through the del iwive mrfiuro of modern pride. The style of 
castle architecture, the style of cathedral architecture, the stjdc 
.of even the cottages that yet remain, evince tlie flourishing 
irt4teoftho.se arts, which inftar a corresponding convenience in 
Others, whose evanescent naturis "jjiricludes us/rom more direct 
evidence of their perfection. " |n 

left us dispersed iu various pla<?es^tlldid remains of their great- 
ness; but in Wales you can ten m'iles without 

coming upon some vestige of another coun- 
try ybu would go fifty to trace . is it alone in the pala- 

cear of lords that these features' ‘ci^ismtidn iMr| to Be found. 
3 *hc rnios of ancient farms/ tind bilNu/«r$i Wiscularly to be 

,.itoticicd 
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noticed^ at unquestionable evidences of opulence and fertility. 

. The agriculture of the country was much in the hands of the 
clergy ; and it was no uncommon thing to meet with barns 
belonging to abbies and monasteries, capable of containing 
more than the produce of the parish in which* they are situated, 
in the present supposedly improved state of cultivation. It is 
indeed w’ell known, that long before the date ot those vestiges 
which still remind us of former grandeur, the Welsh nation had 
passed through a fovnier,^and very luminous period of civiliza- 
tion, that of the Roman empire in its most fluorisbiiig stale. For 
several hundred years did the Britons enjoy the bcondits of that 
illuminated period;”* so that thci never fell into a state of 
real barbarism, though they' sunk into poveiiy and that misery, 
already alludod to, subsequent to the dereliction of the island 
by the Romans. But noiwiihstaiuling these disirt?s>es, they re- 
tained some traces of learning and the fine arts, and for delicacy 
and good breeding they do not appear, through the middle ages, 
to have been Inferior to their neigliboiirs the English. 

Geographical. Description, Divisions, &c.*— Wales, by its 
aquatic boundary, forms nearly a^)eninsula, being washed' on 
the north and west, by the Irish sea, on the south and south-east 
by the Bristol channel, and limited on tiie cast by the counties 
of Monmouth, Hereford, Salop, and Chester* I t is situated be* 
tween fifty-one degrees twenty minutes, aiiid iiftyMhree, iweii4» 
ty-fivc of north latitude ; and between two degrees foity-oim 
minutes, and four, fifty-six west lungitudc, from Greenwich. ' 
The length from north to south, extends from one hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and eighty miles; and the breadth from 
fifty to. eighty ; comprising an area of about 8125 square miles, 
equal to 5,2()6,9(K) land; and according to a recent 

eenstis, the riumbef flB phabitonts amounted to544;375, or near* 
ly 67 persons to From the reports to the 

board of agricult|p|nt appm«^ of the land 900,000 acres 
arc subject to tlie plough/4i|id:$,500i000 undcT pasturage, leav- 
ing 

• Malkm's Sceneiy, Akicmitiei. and BioeraDhv of South Wales. 
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ing 1,700,000 acres out of the whole agrarian admeasurement, 
in a st:ue of waste ; of which quantity 700,000 acres have been 
repoiie.l as capable of being bruuglit into cultivation. 

. Wales was formerly, as previously observed, of much greater 
having ^or its boundaries the natural lines of demarca- 
tion, the Severn, and Dee. The ancient dimensions were howe- 
ver at various periods con tr:»cted by severing from it the por- 
tions of the several counties, situateU westward of those rivers; 
ana cakiug out of it tlie whole county^ of Monmouth. The li- 
mit'. ot ihe various districts of Wales, with the above exception, 
and ilieli iiames have been retained from a very remote period 
to the pre-^ ut tin e, iiidcpcadent of the modern arrangeiiicnt 
of :hcni into shires^ as imposed by the Eiii-lish government. 
The division <-f Walcs^ made in the tiuie of Llewelyn ap Gruf- 
fydr tiu- hist prince of Nyrlii Wixlcs, was into three pro vinccs> 
one dependant on Aberfraw in Mon ; the second on Dinevwr 
in the south ; and the third on .Mathiaval in Powys. Artd the 
distribiuion of these, into Cant refs f was as fui .'o\vs ; . 

To Aberpuaw were assigood the fifeen cant refs, or hundreds 
of Gwynedd, viz. Mon cottiainiiig three, Al)erir.iw,Khosyr and 
Ceniaes. • Caeryn avon four, Abe r, Arv«-n, Duiiodig, and Lieyn. 
JMerrienydd three, Meruni, Arwystli and Penllyn. Pcrixdd* 
five, Ystrad, Rhyvoniog, Rhos, D\ fryu Clwyvl,.and Te- 
geingel. These; were Shbdivided' into, thirty-eight com(its.|| — 
\9fa;/iraea/ was subject to the following divisions, viz. Pouys 
■ Madog, comprising five; Cantrefs, Barwn, Rhiw, U\iH:hnant, 
Treyrcd, and Rhaiadyr. Pattis ^v;ei{wy}nvyn, five, Evymwy 
Ystrad, Llyswynao Cydewain, ant} Gynaiii Hhwng Gwy a Hav* 
rm,'four, Maelienydd, Elvel, Clawdd and Rwallt. Tbei^ were 
farther sub*divii!ied into forty ctnnots. . 

Dinevwb 

* This account la taken from an Borieilll entitled Llifer 
coch, preserved in the library of extract iroiii which 

haa been published in the JVfyTyriaii 11. p. 606. 

t Derived from cantf a hundred, and /r^ a lirwa or village, and nearly 
ahswgrs to the English territorial division, called hldHidted* 

II In Welsh Cwmmwd, that is adlviiion^or loiaiUer district. 
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Dinf.v\vr comprised Cnrdis:iu7i having four cantrefs, Pcinvc^ 
dig, Caiiol, rad^ll, and Scirwt n, or Hirwaoii. Caerrj/rilili}i, four, 
Finiog, Egihog, Byclinn, and Mawr. Biychciiiiog, three, Selyr, 
CaiioL and Maivr. Jilorganwg, four, Gorwenydd, Peiij'dden, 
BreinoJ, and Gn'acnllwg. Givcfit, two, Gwent U\v< li C4)tMh. and 
Isccetl Gwent. Dj/ved, seven, Emlyn, Arbevth» Daiigleddyv, 
Coed Penvro,. KIios, Peoidiog, and Ccmacs; sub-divided into 
seventy-eight c«)niots. 

JCearly similar .to this,,is the present civil division of the coun- 
try into twelve counties six included* under the appellation of 
North M^ales, vix. Anglcsea, Caernarvon, Dtuibigh, Flint, Mont- 
gomery, and ."^lerioneth : and six ift South Wales, viz. Cardigan, 
Kadnor, Bierknock, Glamorgan, Caerntarthen, and Pt inbroke, 
The centnrial subdivisions remain nearly the same as in the 
. time of Llewelyn. The wlmleVoiiiaitis fifty-eight market towns, 
and seven hundred and fifty-onc parishes; am! according to 
th6 entmicriiiion made under the population act in lfS01,thc* 
number of Imuses arnounte*! to IdS,05’L inhabited by 541,546 
persons, viz. 275,178 males, and 2S4,'1C8, fcinules; of whom 
5^fl22 nerc eniploycil in trade, handicraft or manufacture, and ’ 
189/M32 in wgricuhure, and the average scale of mortality, ac- 
cording to n gisured i)uruils, fora peruHl of tCHt yearsj, appears 
to have bt en in th< proportion pf 1 to 60 of the existing pcq[>U* 
latioii. hy the ri t .n.ts lo Government t^'^e of tlie lower 
classes, forms a su! ;« ct of seriouipand melancholy considenitiom 
The aiiioiml <»f nnmey rai.sed for the nmijiitciiunce of the poor ! 
in the year L^(>9, nas 186,394,; forming tiie enormous ratio of ' 
7s. and Ud. in the pound 

Fur the purpose's of adminietering justice, Wales is divided 
into four cirl^its, viz. Chester circuit, including the coun* 

ties of Chester, Iliotj^epbigh, and Montgomery. The iior-^ 
them circuit,. ^^i^marvon. and Merioneth. The 

south -eastern ^ Brecknock, and Glamorgan. 

Aii d^he cortiprisi ng the three shires of 

iKi^artheh^^ 1^ By a statute, passed 
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in the reign of Elizabeth, the ki% was empowered to appoint 
two. persons learned in the laws to be judges in each of the 
Welsh circuits, which had butone justice before, or grant com- 
missions of associations. And by another statute, passed in the 
reign of George the Second, it w^as enacted, that where the kiiig- 
doiV\)f England is mentioned in any act of parliament, the 
same shall be interpreted, us comprehending the dominion of 
Wales, and the town of Berwick-on-Tweed.* Wales sends 24- 
•members to the British seriate, viz. one knight for each shire, 
and one burgess for each county town, except that of Merioneth; 
in lieu of wl|ich two town* iii Pembrokeshire return a member 
each, viz. Pembroke, and Jlavevford-west. The principality 
has given tlie august title of Prince of Wales to the eldest son 
of tlic king of England ever since the time of Edward the First;' 
besides which, various places are ^honourably distinguished as 
giving titles to a portion tif the peerage, viz. in Anglesea, 
Beaumaris confers the title of baron on th(} noble family of Bulke- 
Icy, as docs Newburgh, on that of C'holinondeley. In Caernar- 
vonshire, the county town gives the title of earl to the Herbert 
family, and Gwyder, that of baron to the family of Burrell. In 
Denbighshire the coflnty town confers the title of earl on the 
Fielding family, and Uiithin that of baron to the family of Ycl- 
vertoil. The Arshburnham family derive the »;ile of viscount 
fir^St. Asaph^ as dbes Kenyott that of baron from the village 
of Gteddington ; ^ family of Herbert possess the. earldom 

of Montgomery. The county town of Cardiganshire gives the 
Jitte of earl to the family of Brudenel. That of Caermarthen- 
ohSre the title of marquis to th«( feinify ofOsWne; the village of 
-Brewse, in the. same county, ihe title of biirun to the family of 
Hoimd; and Dinevor or DyneVwr, the same to that of like, 
l^ree families derive their honoura from Glamo^gansliire, viz. 
Stewart, baron Cardiff; Talbot Hensol: and 

i , H • 

^ ^ Howard, 

^ * Mord^rs and frloniei in any pM bp iried in the adjoniug 

Engli* county, and ai • certiorari liea l. wut indietiucntt for 

. rumors, a writ cr HabcaaCorpnamey' flfseaiil. iieftaatetl, to remove e 
pruouer. from Wales to Englan 
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H6ward> baron Gower. The family of Herbert receive the 
title of earl from the county town of Pembrokeshire ; De la 
Peer that of baron from liavcrford-wcst; and tkr county town 
of Radnorshire gives title of earl to the fhiniiy of Bouverie. 

Wales pays eleven parts of the. land'tax^ and affords to Jjie 
national militia^ exclusive of the local, 5889 men, viz. Ahglesea 
Caernarvon 239; Denbigh 645; Flint 377; Montgo- 
mery 520 ; Cardigan 456 ; Radnor 261 ; Brecknock 384 ; 
Glamorgan 754; Caermartheu 760 ; and Pembroke, with the 
county town of Ilavcrford West, 377. 

Mountains, xakes, rivers, surtacf., a no or.NfhtAi. appear- 
ance OF THE COUNTRY. Walcs > all the features of a de- 

tached district from England, cmisisling of almost continued 
ranges of loft}' mountains, and impending crags, interst'cfed by 
numerous deep ravines with- extensive vallies, and ailiivding 
endless Views of bold, wild or romantic scenery. To enume- 
rate the moupiiuins, which arc nominally known to the natives, 
and form very strikiiig. objects to the eye of the traveller, 
would be e.ndless; but a general view of them as they are 
grouped in expansive chains with multifarious ramiUcatioTis 
w'ill be useful, a.s tending to illusiruto ^iturc allu.sive obser- 
* vations. 

Of these chains It may be observed, that they generally, ex- 
tend in a direction from south ea»t ia^oith W!fst having thei# 
escarpment, or their rno.n abrupt declivity, on the latter bear- 
ing*; a .circunibtancc, strongly corroborative of the Xeptu- 
nean system, or the theory, which states that tlic present earth 
was once submerged by an universal deluge. Numerous pro- 
jecting ridges laterally expand bn various parts of the com- 
pass, in countless ramification ; many oT which are surmounted 
by lofty euiinences, that are formed into to so many distinct 
mountains; so,that, dike' Alps, they seem to be mountain 
piled upon inpiantain, aild conglomerated upon' hills. In 

other 
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other instances they suddenly rise, in solitary and majestic 
grandeur, from tlie bosom of deep vallies; and by the abrupt- 
ness of their tlevation, and the craggy contour of the side^ 
assume a terrific appearance, as they elevate their summits to 
the sky 


Drimc nature drew these niountaynes rn such 
As iliongh tlio unc shuuld ycelcl the other grace : 

Or as each hiil itself were Such a tort, 

'I'liey scorned lo^toopc to give the coniiiiuii place*.” 


The prini ipal rangt? in Vorth Wales i?? that, which is dciio- 
uiiiiatcd the SunxL'iioruan chain, from the. circuiusiance of the 
lofty mountain tSiiowilen, occupying its centre. Commenciitg 
at Bard.sey Island in the south-west extromity of Caernarvon- 
shire, the line, varied at irregular intervals by conical peaks; 
extends in a norili-tasterly direction to the promontory of Pen- 
maen-bach, in the bay of Cunway. Tiio intermediate parts 
consist of the loftiest mouiittiins in Wales. For though Snow- 
den stands pre-emkient, yet others ascending gradually, ap- 
proximate in height ; and by their a.spiring tops appear la 
menace a rivalry in aititude with the hoary father of this al- 
pine family.' The general escarpmemt, as previously ob- 
smed, is to the 90Uth-\vest, towards the sea; but the parti- 
cular escarpment of individual mountains, or fietached gt'oupes 
depends on, and follows the course of the rivulets, or streani^. 
" The greater pari of the toeb composing the Caeruarvon- 
ahire mountains are schisto.^ hornblende, schistose mica, 
granite and .porphyry, inclosing cot^idemble blocks of quartz. 
'The- western side by which- we descended is vei'y precipitous, 
consisting of horiistone, upon whiehi j^ placed a number of 
basaltic columns, more or less pk^^ standing, 

perpendicularly to the plane of the Horizoii. The columns are 
of drilercnt lengths> about four l^‘dii»neter, with transverse 


Churebyard*! Worthies of Wttes^ p. l6d* 
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joints from six to eight feet asunder^, aiul considerable deposi* 
tioris of thin laminated quartz in the joints */* 

The renv]^?i chain occupies the eastern part of Merioneth- 
shire, and branches out into Denbighshire. Its length is abdut 
sixtoeu miles, and the breadth varies from five to ten. Cader 
Fervvyii, Cader Fronwen, and Ihe Sylattin are the ;iiost^ele- 
vateil points. Another line ramifies olf into Montgomery- 
shire, and joinsVilie Brcddin chain, extending into Shropshire. 

The substance of whicli these mountains is* composed is pri- 
mitive schistus, that is, s'uch as docs not contain iron pyrites^ 
or any remains of impressions of organized bodies, the position 
of the strata being, generally, nearly perpendicular to the 
plane of the horizoji. The greater part of the schistus is in 
thick irregular lamiiue, iiifcrsecied- here and there with veins 
of quartz, and vary of:en considerably from the perpendicular; 
the shivery schistus, or shale, aboVuding principally on ihje 
eastern descent of Trim y Sarn and the southern boundary of 
Llangollen • vale t*” A notheTr chain, or rather a conthniance 
of the same, extehds in a south-west direction from Pennant, 
near the vale of Tanad, in Moutgoincryshirc tp the sea-coast 
near Llangyllinin in Merionethshire. In this extensive ridge 
are conspicuous several lofty n^)niitains, known under the ap- 
pellation of the Arrans and the Arretiigs; the most eminent of 
which are Arran-beu-llyn, and Arran-fowddy# and the extre- 
mity of the line is grandly marked by the triple head of the 
lofty Ctida/r /dm. Except the latter, the principal elevations 
of this chain consist of schistus, and shale, intermixed with^ 
mica, and spar, or indurated argil. Cadair Idris, is composed 
of nearly similar substances to those of Snowden, viz. granite, 
granitcll, porphyry, hornblende, felspar, and quartz. Over 
this immense asscinbls^^ of mountainous obstructions to the^ 
traveller, a communicalkia.i» formed with the northern and 

V southern 

* Aikiii*8 Journal o^^oar ttaittgli Korth Wales, a small, but interesting 
work.' 
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fiotithefn sides of the ridge by a narrow defile, called, from 
the- circumstance of a cross having been once erected near it, 
for the use of pilgrims, Bulch ^ groes. 

The celebrated Piiniimmon proudly elevates his lofty crest 
above a range of table land, extending from the vicinity of 
Llaiivair in tlic north-east till they decline in the south-west, 
and end in the abrupt cliffs, which bound part of the bay of 
Cardigan, near Aberystwith. Among particular elevations in 
this line, after the sovereign of the group, the Carno mountains 
stand the most pre-eminent* Piiniimmon comprises Granite, 
Graiiiteil of Kirwnii, composed of quartz and shorl, siliceous 
and schistose porphyry, intersected with numerous and expan- 
sive veins of pure (juartz. The secondary hills chiefly con- 
sist of primitive schistus, accompanied with quartz. Some of 
the Si‘histus is of a fine texture* and laminates into excellent 
slate ; but the greater part is of a coarse kind, and is either 
fractory or shivers into shale. 

South Wales, though not equally mountainous with the 
northern part of the principality, nor so distinguishable for its 
alpine heights ; yet is far from being deficient in elevations 
and depressions. An extensive chain of mountains stretches 
from Bleddva forest, north-east of Llandrindod w-ells in Radnor- 
shire; crosses the northe;rii part of Brecknockshire; continues 
in a south-westerly dilwtion through Caermarthenshire ; and 
taranmates in the conspicuous ridge of the Prescely or Presceleu 
Uottiitain, in the county of Pembroke. The most distinguished 
eminences in this line are the group, called the yellow moun- 
tains, Cwm Khysglog, Pen y cader, Mynydd castel Newydd 
^Carmg Wen, and Llanvernacfa. 

The Fothoc hills on the eastern side of Brecknockshire com- 
mence another line, principally knoWki; under the general 
appellation of the Black mouniains from'llkm appearance given 
to them by the dark vegetable covering of heath and ling* 
Among individual elevations, remarkable for their height, are 
Tre beddw mountain, Pen Mallard hilb, the black mountains 
stpetiy so denomixtated, and the high table land, which in the 

£ south 
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south part of C'acrmarthenshirc is closed by tlic isolated imun* 
tain, calle d Penbre hill. 

Tiie.^r mountainous tracts abound with various kinds of vain- 
able minerals, mines of which are worked in numerous places; 
and abounding, as they do, with nuiUitarious, rare, and scarce 
vegotalile productions, afford a rich feast to the botanist. In 
many instaiices abo they are accompanied with the most dtdi- 
cious and romaiitie vallirs, through which iimunierable riveix 
and streams, flowing from countless lakes, in meandt^riiig 
courses d(divcr their waters to the sea. Vallies which in point 
of fertility* beauty, ami picturesque scenery, stand iinrivallcfl ; 
for in comparison they may A*ie witUiho^c so far-famed among 
the mountains of Piedmont and Savoy. 

To describe all the lakes diffused through this mountainous 
region would prove a Si>ypluci.n task. Camden’s continuatnr 
reckoned^ ftfty to sixty in Caernarvonshire only, and in a 
iiiauuscript topographical description of Novtli Wale>, sixty- 
two arc noticed by their distinctive ap[U!liatioiiK. The most 
distinguished for extent, or the beamy of the surrounding sce- 
jury in North Wales are Llynian Nanlle, Llyn Cywellin, 
Llynian Llanberri^, and Llyn Conway, in Caernarvonshire; 
with Pimble-meer, and 'falyllyn in Merionethshire.' In South- 
VV'aies, fdyii lly*c!dyn^ in Kadiiorshire, and Llyn Sayathan or 
Laiigors pool, in the county of Brecknock. 

Kiveus. F.'-oiu the description of the numerous, pleasant 
and useful rivers, already described in this work, England ap- 
pears eminently c<mspicuous in the plenteous disposition of 
water fur the purposes of irrigation, communication, manufiic* 
turcs and commerce. Wales, though a mountainous conntiy 
U cupially remarkable for its muliiplulty of streams; which issu- 
ing from considerable lakes, or aided by their waters, meander 
through tlie country, ond friftn excellent harbours at their con- 
fluence with the sea. In thia respect the principality, for its 
extent, possesses whatever is capable, of exciting and encou- 
raginga prudent industry, to improve by skill and labour the 
bounties. ..wdkb Nature has here bestowed with a liberal hand 
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for tfie most beneficial uscjs. The principal rivers are the .jS'ff* 
rern, the IVj^e, the Cunxvay, the T'otjutf, and the Dec, which 
have not only attained pre-eminence in fame for the utiliry of 
their iiavigaMon; but, as the theiue of poets, have bcenccle- 
br^^MUin song- The former constiLntes the eastern, and ihc 
latfcr, tlie north-eastern boundary of the country, betw'cen the 
•nihotliures of which many others, though less distinguished in 
a coiinnercial point of view, vet highly valuable for their 
Ikhcries, and other properties, full into the sea, through an 
extensive line of const. 

In taking a succinct general survey, it may be eligible for 
file sake ofmelhod, to trac'ii their sotirte. in the order in which 
they unite their waltss w ith the ocean: coinniencing. with such, 
that ill litis view, class us rivers f.f North H (tks» 

TiiK Dkk, has it3 origin in the mountainous district of Me- 
riont:th>!iire by the junction of two small streams, which rise 
about four miles to the north-west of I.lanwehllyn; and two 
miles below that village enters the cxteru.ive water calied Pirn- 
ble-nieer. Issuing out of that, beneath the town of Bala, it Hows 
under the bridge, takes a north-easterly direction through the 
charming vale of pytdernion, and turning to the east in fine 
meandering curves, waters the piLtiircs'’]uc vales of Glyn- 
dwrdwy and IiJangollen^ wlieie it receives the lilbutmy Bran* 
Thence passing to the north Ciiirk Castle, ami joined by 
the Ceiriog, proceeds beneath the park of W vnnt-stay ; 
jtnd emerging into the expansive vale of Cheshire, lakes a 
northerly course, passes the town of Hoit, nearly iuiif encom- 
panses the walls of Chester, where it forms a spacious estuary, 
that opens a principal channel for the Irish trade. 

Tax Clwydo rises out of a small lake beneath the northern 
termiiiatioii of the Berwyn chain of sxkmitains, which extend 
in the vicinity of Corwen and Liangeilen^^Ond running norths 
ward through a most romantic rale tbont eighteen miles, glides 
by the town of Ruthin to St. il»saph;aafaort ddstance from which 

F a • city 

* See Realties, Vat. IX. p. 193, 
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city, joined by the Elwy coming from the westward, it enters 
the marsh of Rhyddlan, laves the %valls of that castle, and three 
miles ?)elo\v, falls into the Irish sea. 

The Conwy or Conwetf^ issuing out of Llyn Conwy, where 
the three shires of Denbigh, Merioneth, and Caernarvon moet> 
runs in a northerly direction ; and receives in the short course 
of twent}^ miles, almost as many tributary streams : the prin- 
cipal of which arc tlie Machno, the Ccirio, and the Llugwy. 
This river having its rise in the mountainous district of Snow- 
donia is extremely rapid in the origin, precipitating its waters 
in successive falls over numerous cataracts, till emerging under 
the high wooded cliff of Gwydir, it rushes into the beautiful 
Vale of Niint-Conway ; and flowing under the elegant bridge 
at Llanrwst, bnilt by the celebrated architect, Inigo Jones, 
disports itself in elegant curves, when meeting the tide at Tre- 
friew it becomes navigable and rolling its flood to Conway, 
8w*ells in to a v>ide channel, capable of admitting ships of con- 
siderable burthen. 

The Ogwen, a small river coining from Llyn Ogwen in tht 
same chain of mountains, is similarly rapid in its course, and 
running in a north-westerly direction forms the small cove of 
Penrhyn; where it falls into the straits of Menai> opposite 
Beaumaris. 

The Sciont, a small but rapid river, originates from a lake 
on the eastern side of Snowdon, and suddenly inclining to the 
north-west from the two beautiful lakes of Llaubcris in the vale, 
of Peris, and leaving the central confines of Snowdonia, where 
nature exhibits her rude outline in the most sublime and magnU 
ficent style of scenery, turns to the west; passes by the ancient 
city of Segoniium, to Caernarvon, laves the walls of iu castle, 
and enters the Menai straiti^ forming by its aestuary a safe 
and commodious port. . 

The Gwynedd is the first notable river falling into the bay 
of Cardigan, Criccietb and Pwllheli rivers, as they are called^ 
beingrincon8iderab^ii|||^^un8• It rises in Snowdonia and ex- 
panding into Llyngwynnedd, passes the village of Beddgelerl;, 

*entert 
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Cfnters into an immense mountainous chasm> which separates 
Caernarvon and Merioneth, and flowing under Pont Aber-Glas- 
lyii, the bridge forming the communication between the 
two counties, it falls over a lofty ledge of rocks constituting a 
""jfiiriouS' salmon leap; and opening into the wide estuary, de- 
nominated the Traeth mawr, unites with St. George's Channel. 

The Drwvdd commences its course from the mountainous tract 
in the north of Merionethshire, nearPwlch Carreg y fran, and 
abating in rapidity, as it emerges from the hills, flows in beau- 
tiful meanders through the picturesque vale of Festiniog, and 
passing beneath the rich plantations eiivironiiig Tanybwlch 
hall, opens, into the esiuaty of Traeth bach, which coalesces 
with the Traeth mawr. 

The Avon has its rise near the source of the Dee, at a place 
/railed Drwsy riant ucha;^and more placid in its features than 
other alpine streams, winds through a narrow valley till it ar- 
rives at Dolgelley, about one mile below which, it receives the 
Mow d doc, a mountain rivulet, coming from the northward; and 
widening its channel expands into a fine estuary forming, at iu 
confluence' with the sea, the harbour of Barniaw, or Barmouth. 

The Dovey or D^Jfi, has its source at the foot of Arran 
Fowddy, one of those mountains whicli compose the Cadair 
cham, and flowing southward to Dinas-y-mowddu, takes 
Aencea south-west direction through a fine rich vale towards 
Machynlleth, near which town it is joined by the Ceiriog ; and 
after several considerable doublings, opening in a wide estuary, 
has its conflux with the sea at Aberdovey. 

Tab Rheidiol, the first river of South Wales, according to 
the rotation of survey, rises in Llyn Llygad Rheidiol on the 
Cardiganshire side of Plinlimmon mountain, within three miles 
of the source of the Severn, and four of thii Wye. Running 
southerly near Pont ar monach, cemimolify ^ the Devil's 
bridge, it receives the dark watei^ of the Monaiili, issuing from 
achasm, which precipitates its tbinr^ over a lofty cataract just 
above the bridge. The united streains then turn westward, 
flow through a narrow picturesque valley, bounded on each 

P 3 side 
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«iide by irregular mountains/ while the banks of the river are 
fringed witii brush-wood* intermixed xvith protruding rocks, and 
after traveraing a wild district for several miles* seeks a junction 
with the sea in the jjort of Aberystvvitli. 

Tilt: Ystwitji, has its origin aiuoiig a range of loftrTTionn- 
taiiis* ihiU form a natural harrier between the counties cf Mont- 
gomery and Cardigin. Taking a wcslerly course, ii ihnvs 
through Cwm Ysiwitii* and the delightful gromuis and planta- 
tions of llafod ; parses by Crosswood Piirk* and turning north- 
SR^ard, empties itself into the sea through the estuary of the 
RheidioJ : and thi>ugh running* ahn<»st parallel with that river 
its characteristic features are striKingl}* diilerciit, [ loasant 
meadows accoin^/any ns hanks, and the seats of IMr. Jolines* 
Lord Lisburnc, and Mr. Powej, decorate the inarLdn. 

The Eiron, or Acr m rising near Plaen y penal, runs south- 
ward, then suddeiiiy turning to the uesiward, passes wnii^I.-it 
inclosing mountains through a most cnchantiiigly r{*r.un;:ic val-, 
Jey, and empties itself into t]:e sea at the hainlet of Abereiroii. 

The Tivy, or hfi, the n.u st cc r. -Id < rp hie river of Cardigan* 
shire, forms almost an intire nannal b »untlaiy between this and 
the counties of Caermnrtheti aied Pemhiok'*. Its source is found 
among those mountains on the north-^storn side of the county, 
v/heri : - 'wkI ilie once celebrated monastery of Stratflure Abbey, 
InrU]!ir.<; r. iKt fe.uth-w.'.st it passes 7Vcgaron, enters the unin- 
terestiric: } lain of Idanhedei*; bat as it approaches Newcastle 
Em-vii t.:t chuMiiel hecrmies deeper; and the well-woocled mar- 
gir. U c»r Kimetitcd with numerous seats of the gentr 3 % Thence, 
having iis waters confined within precipitous banks; it increases 
in rapidity, rushes ever th^ rocky bed with raging foam, 
and potiring over one vast cataract, forms the admired salmon 
leap at Coniiariii ware ; gliding in a majestic stream and wind* 
hig round the base of tire lofty crag, crowr.ed with the ruins of 
jCilgcrran ca8tle> it enters a plain below Cardigan, and in a 
northerly direction shortly joins the Irish Sea. 

The nses jn the northern part of the county of Pem- 

fW dbtanr from village of Cilgerran* and running 

southerly 
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southerly suddenly inclines to th% north-west, and in deliver- 
iii!? its waters to the sea forms the harbour of Newport. 

The (Iwvx, or Gzcaint has its source in the parish of Cilg- 
svyn, and taking a similar direction to the Ncvcrn> proceeds i) 
i’i^hgv-xnd, where it forms a small haven, 

"The celebrated haven of Milford, receives scvcM*al streams, 
which fl(Hv through its numerous creeks to the sea; the princi- 
pal of which are the(?ieddy and the Hiog, usually denominated 
the Western Clcddy. 

Thi: Cleddy issues from a spring on the southern side of the 
Presccly mountain, and ruiiiiiiig southerly passes the castles of 
.SUbetcli aiid Picton, imxeiing the tide la the noble creek of 
liUiirrnny. 

Tnr. lliOG, or Jl\'stcr7i (JkdJj/, has its source near the sea, in 
the fjarisli of St. Catherine, on tlic ^^ester^l side of the county, 
and inclining to the south runs to llurlfordd or Haverfordwest, 
whence taking a sinuous course it unites with the eastern Cled- 
<ly, iuid both join their waters in the haven near Nay land point. 

The Taf or Tave, derives its origin front a small lake on the 
Ciistern extremity of Presccly mountain, runs for some miles 
southerly, and then taking a south-east direction, near the 
ruins of Whiteland Abbey, passes the village of St. Clare, a 
little bel<^ the town of Laugharne, and falls into Caerinarthen 
Bay. 

The TotvY, or Totvey, the priiicipai river of Caerniaiihcu- 
ehirc, though navigable only to the county town, is justly ad- 
mired for the beauty of its waters, the picturesque icenery o» 
its banks, and the interesting district through whicit it winds 
it^||Oar$e. Issuing from a lake near Cwiii Berwyn in the 
south-east of Cardiganshire, and emerging from the forest of 
Roscob, it flows southward. through an uninteresting plain io 
Llandovery. Inclining south-weat, it.swe^l round the liill on 
which stands Dincvwr, or Dinevor castle nearJUand^ ; deco- 
rated in its passage with the numerous on UM^argin, it 
turns to tiie west to receive the Gwili, hear Llaugynor ; and 
meeting the tide at Cacrm?irthcn, mclines to the south, rolling 
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its water majestically to th^sea^ beneath the walls of Llanste- 
phan Castle. 

The Louohor, or Lwghor, rises in the parish of Llandebie 
and running southward^ after having been replenished by seve- 
•ral tributary streams, forms a natural boundary ber^efrn the 
•counties of Caermarthen and Glamorgan ; and laving the ruined 
walls of LwgherCasde, widens into a broad estuary, denomi- 
nated Burry river, which opens into Caermurthen Bay. 

The Tawy, commences at the foot of ihe Black mountains in 
Brecknockshire, and running to the south, is soon surrounded 
by coal mines^ and passing the copper-Morks at Morris-towii« 
fells into the Ba}' of Swansea. 

The Nedd, or Neath, originates in the same range of moun- 
tains, ukes nearly a similar course, is equally immersed in 
Collieries, passes the town of Ncaih, and falls into Swansea 
bay, beneath the fine groves of Briton Ferry. 

The Avon, rising in Glyu Corwg, runs southwest to Aber- 
Rvon, where it is environed with coal and copper-works, and 
three miles below descends over a bar into Swansea Bay. . 

The Ogmore, which has its source amid ihe mountainous 
district on the north-side of Glamorganshire, running south- 
ward, is joined by the Lanvy, coming from the North-west; 
and passing through the town of Bridgend, soon receives the^ 
Ewenny from the north-east; apd below Jlertbyr Mawr, fells 
into the British channel, 

The Tap, or Taje boasts the same mountain origin, as the 
generality of Welsh rivers, but exceeds most of them in the 
wildness of its features, .and , ^ vagaries of its course. The 
source is found at the southern, base.of Tre Beddw mountai]i||and 
the general inclination is. tn the south-east; though forming in 
its progress numerous and diversified curves, Hastjly does 
it assume the formt of a torrent, precipitating its waters over 
successive cata||||ji^H it becomes a river near Merthyr Tyd- 
vill; whence ^feKs with sweeping rapidity through a valley, 
surrounded wjHbountains, whose rocky bases and sides are 
pH>thnMl^th wood. Then rolling its waters between 

impending 
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impending cliflTs it is crossed by the beautiful structure of Pont 
y prydd. After having been joined by the Rontha and passing 
under the ruins of Castel coch, it emerges from the confined bar<* 
ricr into a cultivated plain, in which is situated the ancient city 
^of Liai'.daff’; and meeting the tide four miles below" Cardiff^ 
forms a p(»rt near Penarth point, where it unites witii the Bristol 
channel. 

The Riiymny, or Rumney, has its origin in GlynColwynoa 
the confines of Brecknockshire /and running in a parallel direc<> 
tion with the Taf, except where it makes a bend to the east near 
Machen bridge, passes the ruins of Caerpbili castle, and flow- 
ing through low marshes, fails into the sea about three miles to 
the north of Penartli point. 

The Usk, rises on the north-side the Black mountain, run* 
castoi ly to Brecknock, where it receives tlie rapid Ilonddy, 
coming from the north ; thence iiielining to thft south-east, and 
proceeding through a most delicious vale, passes Crickowel# 
enters Monmouthshire, where it is joined by the Gavenny, near^ 
Abergavenny, flows on to Usk, laves the walls of Caerleon 
passes Newport, and joined near its mouth by the Blwy and 
Sorwy, faiw iu confluence in the Severn sea. 

Tub Wyb, singularly devious in its course, and peculiarly 
romantic from the {dcturesi}ue effect of its attendant scenery* 
has its rise on the south-side of Plinlimmon, about a mile dis- 
tant from the source of the Severn. The course is at first 
south-east to Llangerrig in Montgomeryshire, inclining to the 
South; and entering Radnorshire^ runs to Rhaiader Gwy^ 
wb'ere, receiving the Ellon, it bedsittesthe boundary between 
the counties of Radnor andBrecknoek. la this part of its course it 
is joined by theYthon from the noilli; at Builtb, by the Crewyn 
from the west; and as it approaches the Bfaek mountain the 
Llevenny, issuing out of Llyn Savetbaa^ des^i^s into it by 
the old town of Talgarth at Aber Llyn. ' Bhie taking ak east- 
erly direction, its waters are increased by htherBtreams 


^ tif Betaties. Vol. XL Moaawalhilami p. 19. 
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as it emerges from the recesses of Wales, and enters the sph* 
cions plain of Herefordshire. Passing through whici^, and the 
adjoining county, it receives several contributary rivers, as pre- 
viously described in this work, * and has its conlluencc wiili the 
Severn below Chepstow. . - 

The Seveux, the principal river of Wales, and only second 
to the Thames in England, though having its source nearly 
close to the W 3 -e, which it receives as a tributary, before 
its descent to the sea, takes a widely dilVerent course, and is 
intirely distinct in characteristic features. The source is not 
fonmi, as generally represeiited by to)>ogra|jlncal writers, in a 
/tfac', but in a strong chalybeate sjjnn^, on the eastern side of 
Piinlimnion, whence issuing in a powcrl’ul strenin, it cMs a 
deep trench, and soon after is joined b^- the waters of nnuierous 
springs which start up in the inarshe^ that expand over the sides 
and base of the*inountaia. The charai ter of the Severn d<»es nut 
much assimilate with iu alpine origin; for it quicklj!' loses 
its native rapidity’ after tlowing under the name of llafrin, 
through Glyn-Hafren, and being joined by a powerful stream 
denominated the Se, at the town of Llanydlocs. The course, 
hitherto eastward, now inclines to the Northward* as it flows 
'through the charming valley% extending from the formor place 
to the handsome town of Newtown. Sii]l,iiiclming.lo the 
the vale through which it passes, expands in front of the hBIs 
of Breidden and 3Iocl y Golfs. At Berhiew it receives the 
Bhiw, and passing beneath the fine groves and park of Powys 
castle, reaches Welsh Pool ; where* from becoming navigable* 
its commercial iijiportance commences. The niters are. con^ 
fined within deep banks^BR it passes through the vale of Mont- ’ 
gomery,,aLid receiving tfie Virnwy, previously augmented by 
the waters of the Tanad^ the Severn leaves the principality* 
and enters the gret^plaio of Salop, through which it gently 
glides* till it appr^hes Shrewsbury. Pervading the whole of 
SJtfOpsbire* and having taken a southerly direction* it nearly 

equally 

t Sta A* Btaoties* ToL VI. p. 43.7. and Vol, XL p. 18 , 
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<pqii:illy dissects tbe conn^ycf Worcester, passes througli Glou* 
cestt^rshirc, ^ inclinirg to the* south-west, and ot the sontiirm 
cxlreniiiy of that coun*v, join(‘d by tlie Wyc, and lowtr Av 
it meets the sea, forms \he Jkistol Channel, and iTvi.faii. .; ihtt 
ijorocr of its n:ili»’e co’inlry, divides the coniilii s of Momiiuuth, 
Glamorgan, (\iri lii . rtlien and IVmbVoke, the opposiU: 

shorc'i uf So«]i( r.M t, Devon, and Cornwall. 

Tin: i.LiM\TK of Wales dilK rs iiKitciiidly bom that of the 
portion of hhigland, lyini; in the saipe piirallcd of latitndo; 
assimilatinrr more with tlie ii«>nliern ],ar:s of the island, ('on- 
sideriiblo vana'Joiis however, are tliscoverable within the con- 
lio. .1 Ir iiis of this uarr<»\v rL^itni. In a general view tiie air 
is s*Mi|> ; in the niountainons paits bleak; moderately mild ia 
the vatc :inJ llmse parts adjacent to the *»eean ; especially oa 
tlic snutliera ivtast, and partieulariy in the celebrated vale of 
Glamorgan. Trom the gre ater d<*grees of cold, prevalent itt 
the (.’ambrian atmo-phere, snow Ls im»re frcJiuent in Wales, than 
in England^ lies much dcei*.(‘r, and is secii covering the topi 
of the highest mountains', Ibr many months in the year. It is 
observable# wdien no snow fails, so as to lie, in the tract of coun- 
try# eastward of the Severn, the si<L*s of the Welsh iiills may 
be seen with a hoary covering for several days together. The 
lyiOit season in this coitntry is hoe usually coulined to the winter 
ihbiiths; for rains are frequent at all times of the year. The 
quantity of rain, which ahtiually foils in England, according to 
the experiments of Dr. Hales, f is about twenty-tw'o inches; 
while the average# that descemhi in Whies# may be probably 
placed at thirty-four. I^-obabiyii shliicient accounts 

jof meteorological observations hat^d'not been made on this in- 
teresting subject, to form data for'diHiwittg itbsolo^^^ 

Py a comparison of what fell in seteni^l 4li!cwent 

tkii^dom 

'• - ■ 11-" ' ■ ■ ■ J. ' _ ' _ 

e Cor itfcowsc through this county, sec the ffoauUSli' p. 1^# 
pRid the description of each county visiiod by its uraMnis. 
i yegetabic Static#, 
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Irxng(Ioin> mthe rear 1793, it ^ippear.^ that the depth at London, 
Middlesex, was 26,92 inches ; at Lancaster, Lancashire, 
48,19; and at Kendal, Westmoreland, 6(>,S.i. * Indeed from 
Biinierous observistions, which hai*e been made, respecting this 
sobject, the result has iinitbrmlj’ been, that more faHs annually 
®n the western, than, the eastern side, of the kingtloin ; ami 
most in tlit m(»miUiinors districts : consequently Wales must 
partieisiate ron<iderab!\ in such an excvss of iimiiclii r. The 
following is the q«’:. liity of rain, which I’jll in LonJoti, and 
Brec^)ii, in the ye^r ].SOri: London iiich'-s; Brecon 

90,2.5 inclu-s. f V^arlous leasoiis buve been assigned for this 
JirtoTciice ol‘ iJie annual desceui of v^apours countries, etpialiy 
posiled on the globe. It is generally suppost <1, that uiouniain# 
bare a peculiar power ofatlrarring clouds and ivuueors ; hi;t this 
opinion may be left to be enjoyed by those skilled in Mu* doc- 
trine of occult causes. Cithers assert, that the air »n val’ies ig 
much heavier than Hying vajmurs ; and therefore better fit to 
support th;i light air, that floats on the tops of mountains. When 
Ta}>purs arc |»ut into a violent agiraiion, and partially coudemecl 
by winds, or other external causes, they collect into clouds 
and mist.s; and by their own specilic gravity fall, till they meet 
w'ith such air a.s is able to support them; with this they mix 
and swim about, being every way dispersed; and tbo sky Ses 
comes serene and clear : but if they do hot meet with such ait 
on the tops of iiills/ then they are condensed into drops, and 
fall in rain to the ground. X l!1ie discoveries of modern Che- 
mists have, however, tended greatly to elucidate this subject, 
long involved in impchvahdile obscurity. The experiments 
made on that subtle aU*j^iwading electric flu if 1, demonstrably 
abtrw, its powerful ejfiects in the various phenomena of the 
atmosphere, and its wolid^iful agency in all the diversified 
operattonsof ntfidjl^ \ 

* Uttiiawript feiiuirki on the Wesiher, by Major Rook. 

f Jones's H'^ry of Brecknockshire. 

t See vJ^eiii[4is*s Geography, edited by Sir Isaac Kewtos* 
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The Fact has been ascertained by numerous well-conducted 
experiments^ that all clouds and vapours are formed by the in* 
termediatc contact of the electric fluid with watery particles, 
by which they are kept in a state of suspension, and by the 
cliseTigagemeiit of the same fluid they become condensed, and 
fall fo the earth iti the shape of rain. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the mountainous tract of country, which extends the 
whole hmgth <»r our western coast, from Cornwall to the north 
of Sf etlaiid,and continues in the same direction through Orknev 
and Shetland, has a considerable infliieitce on our climate; for 
this elevated conducting surface must draw off much of the 
electric matter from the warm hunnJ air of the great western 
ocean, by our most prevailing winds, the west and south-west; 
and thus dispose the clouds to precipitate their moisture, on 
their entrance, more than during their future passage over the 
island.* And it may he a<lded tlial w'hcn westerly winds are 
prevalent, the vapours, before their arrival at the eastern side of 
the island, pass over Ireland, the climate of which, being natUi» 
rally humid, from its vicinity to the ocean, and liie clouds hav* 
ilig so short a portion of sea to ]>ass, the nature of the air is 
scarcely changed; so that when the wuud is in that point, tho 
inhabitants of Wales seldom fail to experience more or less 
fiUisng wea^r« Another cause is deduced by the late ingeni- 
fras iiatamUst, Mr« the prodigious condensation of 

moisture in alpine conntt^s, the dashing of moving clouds 
mgaiust the mountains. In otiity days this may be setm in 
plains; where an eminent .ti^,.by=e^tructiiig the mist in its 
coarse, will have a much greater of moisture drop trbra 

its leaves, than falls at the same thna to the ground in its vici- 
nity, 

Humid as the climate of Wales iwist eiHi^ be, from 
this vaporous state of its atmosphere,, yet : is in general 
highly salubrious, and the country healthy^ a 

cemetery 

0 Willwms't Climate of Great BritaiD, In whieli veiy iagaiiiim|i work, Mf 
'giOQB velnable information on this tou mack neglectod 

t Ifiltor/ of tho Parish of Selborne. 
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cemetery tTirongli the principality, but bears some testimony 
the longevity <>f the iiihahitnnts] and many commemorative 
jrt’oncs are seen marked with the lengthened age appruxiina- 
ting to a ceufnry of j-enrs; and even some instances of protrac- 
tions beyond tliat estended s|>an of hum. in existtiicc. This 
circumstance may arise, »ot only from the ohar|im'ss and salu- 
brity of the air, which certainly in*;si Lt i!! »v i d arc greatly con- 
ti'ibutive to health; but als> from ;^crii.r:l regular mode of 
living, suggest cd by fnYJib'y : and tho ui'c.Mulitaling viands o» 
which necessity obliges the na'ivts to 

'* These raj:»v \ ro. k*. hrinsr fihihv f*t lurlh. 

On nio«nt.iiiic n-_\ Id the hartt»*<t Jjor-r js fm-d ; 

Tliwigh rhtjrrm:, be gro'-s., and little worth. 

Sweet is il;*' tni-dr, wher* hunger so is led. 

On routC'* ;!Ui' iKarh-*, our lathi rs long did feedr ; 

And near the skje, grov\es siwcel\.sl tVuiV indeede 
No ayre so pure 3:;d wliolesouic as luc hill, 

.Both man j.iid heaM, dflijdsts to be thereon. 

The monntaync men, bve. longer many a ycerr. 

Than those in vah*, in pJa^viie, or luarri.^h soylc : 

A lustic hart, a clc uic cotu|)le\i<iti clr-ere 
They have on hilt, that hn- hard Jiving loyle,'*^^ 

Natvr.al PiioniJCTioss, &;c. — Few eouBtries can vie witfc 
Cambria in tlic multifarious variety of its prodiictiofia, while 
none luivc perhaps so long, and undeservedly been negbM^ 
Although the Ronuins were awture wf the compara^ve valiie of 
this part of the island, and converted mheh of the natural prOf* 
docc to account, yet for ceiittin^ was this rich source of tin* 
tional wealth disregardc4il3M»piroli&c depot of nature despised ; 
and because the casliitt^^flipiwared uncoutli and rough, no tnquir« 
ties were made afer the jewels it contained. The arguments ad* 
duced by the SMlaiifahiei3wede» for persons examining into the 
prodoctioiti of soil, apply with peculiar propriety, 

mid forCti of this country; for whoever has tra* 

irvlMi in with an olivervaiit eye, will want no inducement 

tbiiiievote hhmeif with ardour to the stwiy of nature, who here 

appeairst 


Xkaielijiiid** Wvrtliiawof Waler, p. 109, S»e. 
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appears ui every variety gf furm, and clothes herself in all tlic 
diversity and richness of the gayest attire- The mountains, 
whose sides are covered with rare and uncommon vegetables, 
have their bfmcls replete with the most useful minerals. The 
numerous lakes, rivers, and streams teem with almost every 
kind -of fresh-water fish ; while the sea environing the coasts, 
affords a luxuriant addition. Of the feathered tribes, many 
species, not found iii other parts of tlic island, are inhabitants of 
this, and some aiiiinals rarely to be met with, still frequent the 
wilds of this diversified country. The goal is here found in hia 
ftTpiu slate, and is far superior in size, and both in the length 
and lineness of his hair, to that of most other mountainous coun- 
trie.'., “ we have seen tlic horns of a Cambrian he-goat three 
fe«‘l two inches lonif, and three feet from tip to tip.'** Though 
this useful animat has been long domesticated, yet many of the 
inhabitants in North \Vulo4?, particularly in Caernarvonshire, 
and Merionethshire, .suffer the goats to run in a wild state, to 
browse the Alpine shrubs, and bound from crag to crag. These 
they are accustomed to kill during autumnt for tlie .sake of their 
lat and skim; either by shooting them with bullets, or runninj* 
them down with dog.s, like dccr. Thus gouNshooting, and goat- 
hunting still remaia among some of the favourite diversions of 
the> people in Wakin . were anciout^y numerous, as 

appe^s from the laws cl He^el Bda ; in which the .skin of ozie 
of these animals^ and that site gout, were equally apprecia- 
ted- But of late they have been conhued to the most intricate 
parts of the couptry, and msiif^|^» seeing any extremely 
rare. Tie Pine Martin^ in 
some of the wooded parts of 

shire. The beaver, designated^ in tto n«der the 

appellation of Lfosifydnn, mr the 

scribed by Giraldus, as a native of Wfld^jr to .W 

found; but the difigi, or 0/<er, is a :;c6n9t^^ 
piscatory lakes. “ 'f he seals are natives of and am 

found most fret[uently beiweeu Llyn In l^tettiarmishire, and 


Peansut'n ljriti>li Vul. I. p. 
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the northern parts of Anglesea ; they are seen often to^varif*^ 
Carrig v moelrhon, to the nest of Jiardscy^ or Ynis hnlli ; and 
the Skerries, commonly called in the British language, Yiiysy 
moclrhoniad, or seal-island/** Among the land and sea hirdrf 
Wales has numbers in common with England, | arid some pecu- 
liar to itself. Of the latter description is the Fnfro chysciitos, 
or golden Eagle, that breeds aino]?g the SiuoMlenian moun- 
tains which have thence been supposed to deiive their appclla*' 
tion, Creigiaur Eryrau or the eagle rocks. 

The peregrine Falcon, supposed to be the bird which furnished 
the amusement of falconry to our ancestors, and funned a sort 
of criterion for nobility, breeds jucdilieally among the rocks of 
Llandidno in Caernarvonshire. The Smerlus, or merlin, used in 
hawking, migrates from Wales to England generally in Septem- 
ber. The Strix otus, or long-eared ou7, may ahimst exclusively 
be claimed as a native of this country, Moor-foiil, or Grous 
invite numerous sportsmen during the shooting season, to visit 
the alpine wilds of ('lambria. The Kaflus Crex, or 11‘atcr Rail, 
is a constant visiter of Angleseu, early in the spring. And the 
island of Priestholm may be said to receive an annual Tisitation 
from the immemse flocks of the Aka aretka, or about the 

same lime of the year. The Colymbui iraih, or Guillemot, du- 
ring the winter, frequents the Welsh coast, as does the Larue 
marinus, or black-backed GulL That rare aquatic bird the Pdb- 
canus graculus, or the Shag, has been sometimes known to make 
his appearance on the shore near Holyhead. The Corvue Carj^o-* 
eatactes, or Nutcracker, aSbrded a solitary instance of his ap- 
pearance, one having bees shot in Flintshire. With respect to 
maritime fish, as ofiigratoi^ smimals, though the coasts of Wales 
are visited by a vast vari^y, they do not possess an exclusive 
right upon the basis of locality ; yet Mr. Pennant claims, as 
Welsh fish, the Beaumaris shark; the trifurcated hake; the 

gattorugine 

^ F«|uuuit*t Brit. 2j ^ Yo1. 1, p. 140. 

jspi the gmK part in the lint of English birds, with the exception ■ 
aitauig of the night, the ni^htingaU, who is never heard 

ktr pliMAtiv^ong aaidst the mountains of Wales. 




jfK(%<i^&e Serem andlb^JW'^^ tbe 
giji^ ' l^i ^ ^ Ct«r;; tod tiKt-S^kM.-taf^ui^'^k 
o^'i^ew, J^-wevw'. «r4?im^clitoT^y.-p«c 

-Jbdnes 9f^«itiiidr«ifi^^ Cpii]M»itod£ 

TABUf '{inrQd^ioiu(^:|^^ J|«^| 

ow phu^ in t|i{<^^|ne-.:^ 

I^id 

dMMid9 




.^Amcw^it A«i ||^,iMA»teta of .wE^ toedl 
^dUfinod'-to th«»JKjift; 

plwM* 9f GmcN^ 

OlffMtiaa- toligit il Bt , i » |to g ^^^ 
aieidk iBoir-Ctortia^^fMiMaffd’-'^-^ 
a}pitie S» jdUhifr 
top«taia> nHjxamiii A^ 
alpliBuni^ alpine mciMlDar BaNff 
£ye*hnght; SUymbrium 
eraciutn alpiiiam« alpine HawJ 
Sai^’wort ; Jasione monAanii' 
rallorhiza, coial-rooled 
lia, a*ater Gladiole; Chara 
liybrida* Welsh Speedwel^/ Vfdiirnilir< 

Festuca viTipara, viviparous 

>■ 

: *iUpoii tfiis curious phcnomenou, see a diiSeitMk^i'eiii'iem 
brian 0»h, bjr the Ilunour&bie Dsmes KamtigioAy^tdMieiSte'te 
fcsl I'retiiaciions for the year 176^. 
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vater^ arborea> sea tree Mallow; Lathyrus latifoUus, broadl<* 
^leaved everlasting Pea ;'Solidago virga-aurca Canibrica, Welsh 
Golden rod; Osmunda rcgalts^ flowering Fern; Isoetes lacus- 
tris Quill wort; Cheiraunthus sinautiis, Sea Stock; Trbllius 
Europseus, Globe-flower; Rosa spinosissima, burnet Rose; 
Pyrus torminalLs, wild service Pear tree, Gentiana pneumo- 
nanthc marsh Gentian; Campanula latitolia, giunt Bell-flower; 
Viola Iiitea, yellow Violet ; Eriopherum polystachioi}, Broad* 
leaved Cot toil- grass; Narthecium ossifraguin, bone*breaking 
Asphodel : Scilla verna, vernal Squill.; Triglochin inariiiiiniin. 
Sea Arrow-grass; Rubus chaniirniorus, Cloud-berry ; l^ivavcr 
Cambricuui, Vellow Poppy ; Glauciuni hiteum, horned Poppy; 
Iberis nudicaulis, naked-stalkcd (’audy-tuft ; Brassica olcracea, 
&a cabbage; Cardans heterophyllus, melancholy Thistle; 
ZanichelRu palustris, horned PomUweed ; Beltila nuna. dwarf 
Birch; the odoriferous-rooted Rhodiola rusea, Rusc-wurt ; tito 
..elegant Cblora perfoliata, yellow' perfoliate century ; the beau- 
tifully . trailing Arbutus uva ursi. Bear berries ; and the sur- 
prising vegetable automaton the Ruppia maritinia, sea Kuppia. 

The mineral productions of Wales form the most interesting 
part of the subject, and furnish an inexhaustible sourccj at 
least for ages to come, of profitable investigation to iiidivi- 
viduals, and of national wealth. Previously how ever to giving 
a fevv general remarks on the mineralogy of liic country, it will 
be advantageous both in this respect, and in the more detailed 
account of particular, minps, that will accompany the local de- 
scriptions, to delineate structure of tliese mountainous 
tracts, within the viscem of which the greiitor part of the sub- 
^rrancous treasures arc included. The mountains and hills 
of Cambria may be separated into tlwce distinct classes, viz. 
primitive^ secondaiyv and derivative, which in a general view 
may also be distinguished by the peculiarities of ihcir form, as 
well as their relative pos^||; The primitive granite mountains 
consist of craggy steej^i^jwii^s, tending in tlu^ ascent more or. 
less towards an acute slender pointed summit, tiie loftiest 
m^tains’are centiic^ situated in the chain, witich cdn>> 

mcncin;; 
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BUBticing Bi|d terminating in abrupt precipices, i^ithi tlie insu- 
lated peaks, that interrupt the general outline, form a striking 
and distinctive character. The secondary mountains, chiefly 
composed of schistose substances, range next in the scale, and 
are**distingUL!S liable from the former by their inferior* height, 
the evenness and squareness of the individual links which com-, 
pose the chain, and by the easy waving, though varied, line of 
the general contour : instances of which arc 'conspicuous, in 
the Ferw'yn and Breiddcn mountains previously .desiirribed. ^ 
The derivative, or calcaffrous and silicious hills; range consi- 
derably lower than the secondary or slate mountains, usually 
rising by a gradual ascent at one extremity, and terminating 
abruptly at the oilier. The irmestone bills frequently assume 
a pyraii)i.dical shape, while the ridges of the sand rocks, and 
banks, arc liroadcr and roumler than, those of lime. These 
however often trap into each other, and then. little dissimilarity 
is discoverable in their form. ! ' 

" The Welsh primitive mountains in mass contain no mettds, 
copper is however found in several in the liornstone strafijed 
mountains, of which the Parys mine, aiicl those at Llanberis 
and Pont-Aberglaslyn are examples. In these mines the ore 
is for the most part yellow, sulphuret of copper, the green and 
blue malachites or carbonates of copper are found in lime stone, 
as at Ormcs-hcad and Llanymynech hill; nor have I beatd any 
instance of these two last mines furnishing copper in any state 
but that of Carbonate. Carbonated Copper is also found in the 
calcareous cement itf sand rocks. 

Lead and calamine I believe arc not to be found in Nonh 
Wales, in any of the primitive stratified rocks. These 
are most fre(|iiently found in slate, with a matrix bq^'evef of 
calcareous Spar, as in the vale of Conway at Oangynnog and 
the Snailbeach mines : they are frequently alio foui^ in lime- 
stone, as at Llanymynech, and Holywell. Respecting the 
formation ot the above inemioned metals, it is not easy to give 
a tolerably probable opinion ; it appears however, that car- 
bonate ol copper is of considerably later formation than .||he 

Q S SulphurMf 





Mpbarct, the pw^bly originating from the decompo- 

shion of the latter^ and depriving its acid from the earbonato 
of lime in which it is found* It ts not likely that the lead 
found in limestone was originally formed elsewhere, because 
lead er^n in slate rocks, lies in a matrix of calcareous spar ; 
;and especially because it does not form thin strata between the 
strata of lime, a$ is the case with copper; but it traverses in a 
^eam the several strata^ without any alteration in the line of 
its direction ; to which may .be added, that sulphuret of lead 
is the general state in which the' metal is found, both in the 
slate rocks and Hnlestone, the carbonate being, equally rare in 
both situations. 

There ii^no coal found in North Wales between the primi' 
tive mountains and the slates : a very small quantity is pro- 
cur^ between the slates and the limestone but by far the 
most eittensive beds are between the limestone and the sand 
focks as about Wrexham and CoalbrooLdale, or between these 
last and the alluvial hills as round t# Wolverhampton^'** 

Hie strata generally most productive of the metallio ores 
are limestone. Most species of wbinstones, or the argil* 
laceous mountain rocks, of which there ere niaiiy varieties 
appearing in thick, thin, and mediate strata ; some of the^ 
rocks are moderately, and othcra exceedingly hard. They as* 
siUhe various colours#., tbouj^. principally one or other of the 
numerous shadesof grej^ . ^ ifeveial rich and valuable mines are 
however discovered m griiute or moor-stone mountains. These 
three orders or classes df rocks, with their concomitant strata, 
are usually intersected by mineral fissures, and contain the 
largeirt; ^antiiy of mineral substances, and metallic ore.«. 
Limestoiys » a ve^eommon repository of the precious and 
useiiil nietsdahillll^^ particularly in Berby- 

shtre, productive veins of metal are 

found in graml^ij^ks. But of all classified strata iu which 
the richest mmefml veins liave been discovered the indurated 
argillacooii9 ''i^ntain rocks arc the most prolihc, and ex* 

tensive# 

Aikm’s Juvrnai nf a TuAr, &:c. p. f ji'3- 
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ttmivt- Many, of the mines in-North VPales^ nearly the virhole of 
^ the numerous rich and valuable, lead mines in the county of 
Cardiganj and most of the mines in other parts bf South Waies^ 
are found in this kind of matrix, or strata. 

Tfie principal subterraneous stibstances, produced in Wales, 
may be divided into three classes viz. metalline, mineral, 
and lapideoiis: and the places where they are dug receive the 
distinctive appellations of mines, pits, fr quarries, * ' 

Silver is obtained in considerable quantities, though nqt at 
present found iu what may be exclusively denominated silver 
mines. Cwimymlog mine in Cardiganshire consists of silver 
ore, lead ore, and quartz : which from the rich produce of the 
more precious metal, formerly obtained by Sir Hugh Middle** 
ton, received the fippcHation of the Welsh Porosi. Daren 
vawr, Daren vacb> Goginan Cwm Evyn, and Mynydd hach 
contain situilar substattces to those of Cwmsymlog, tbodgh not 
equally productive in silver* Llunvair is at present the rtchesC 
mine worked in the principality; comprising silver, leod^ 
quartz, spar with, a small portion of copper, and yields about 
one sixth of lead ore. About sixty to eighty oimcejs of silver 
are extracted from a ton ot* ore, ami twelve huiulred and a half . 
weight of lead* r , 

Copper. This very uselul metal, which w'as known and pro- 
* perly appreciated by the Romaas while in possession of Srk* 
ain, is abundant through diilerem |iiarta of the island, but was 
not an object of commercial within about twb 

centuries ago ; nor in Wales to any obiiwderable purpose till tim 
middle of the last The copper works of Uie Romans lay tpr 
ages, neglected, and to the public and enterprising spirit ef 
Nicolas Bailey, the country owes the revival of research for 
this valuable metal. Parys mountain in .Aafg^ciea consists 
wholly uf copper, either in a state of native copper, sulphate, 
black ore, or malachite: the matrix ts a dark grey cherts, 
and the superstratum aluminous slate. Though the ores ob* 
tained from this and the adjoining Mona mine, are not equally 
rich in xnctal with those found in Cornwall ; yet from the fa- 
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cility, coHw^eqqentl;^ small expence at which they are obtain- 

ed, the mines form a prolific source of wealth to the proprietors.. 
V. Thb copper ore found at Llanberris in Caern;irvo;ishire is of 
a Very superior quality to that of Parys mountain^ yielding from 
eight to ten per cent weight of metal. This ore subsists in the 
primitive Gratified recks^ and generally in a matrix of schistose 
hornblende, or quartz. The same mountainous ridge, consist- 
ing^ principally of whin and hornstonc, ilividcd by the im- 
mense. chasm over w-hich is thrown the bridge called Pont- 
tberglaslyn, contains another copper mine, producing ore 
similar ill quality to that of Llanberri^; ahd it is highly pro- 
bable the whole of this district is pregnant with copper. Some 
copper, but iu no great quantity, is procured from two mines 
near the summit of a mountain, which forms the promontory 
called the Ormes-heatl in the paruti of Llandudno, the eastern 
boundary of Beaumaris bay. The ore is malachite, or green 
:* carbonate of copper, and lies between the limestone strata, at 
the depth of fifty feet, 

Escair vfaith mine in Cardiganshire consists of copper ore, 
spar, quartz, and a substance, termed by the miners gozin, 
which forms an envelope to the quartz. The ore contains eight 
parts quartz, ‘one of goziii and one tw^eniieth copper. Several 
trials for working this mine were made at difTercnt times, but 
none succeeded till the year 1^3, when the vein of copper 
was first discovered ; and a^uft twenty tons of ore were raised ; 
but though the ore la year 1791 sold a.s high as ‘J5l. per 
ton, yet the valuable ' cbnccra has been for several years en- 
tirely neglected. In Llanymynech rock Montgomeryshire, 
ediisUting of limestone, arc . shallow piu, the remains of Ror 
man copper works, and numerous pieces of coppt-r lie. loose 
about the surfijice. Indeed ^he whole mass of ttic hill seeni.s 
more or less impregnated with this metal, for wherever it is un- 
covered, evident marks are clearly visible. 

iead is a metai^Hufnost universal conveniency, and for 
which this alw ays famous. Lead mines ai a very 

early period in the history of Britain were esteemed what 

they 





s% 

they; are actually at the prcseiU |u riojd a .jfji-aiKl^source of na- 
tional wcaith. These were pro;l*ably*workcd, ;by the Britons, 
but certainly by the Uoiuaus; ibr quo of their must learned 
writers'*^ informs us, the produce was so abundant that it was 
decin^ necessary to form regulations for the trade, and fix- a 
ratio respecting the quajitity. to be raised.. The ore appears 
in numerous forms, and thence receives dificrent appellations 
Sometimes from the colour,. it is termed grey, blue, or white 
ore ; from the texture, springy, cross-graiiied, or stccl-gFained 
ore; and from the. position tn the mine, ilat plated, or bellied 
ore; but the most cotumoxi ^sort is the' cubic, diced., or potter.*? 
ore ; so called from its general use in the glassing yarioua h^nds 
of earthern ware. ‘ 

This metal is found in a variety of places through VVales, 
but particularly in the ruuitlics of Flint, ('aernafvou, Montgo- 
mery, Caermarthen, and Cardigan; indeed the latter ^ tuny be 
considered as tite most extensive and richest mining field in 
Britain* A mineral tract stretches from Pen yr allt or Bryn 
digri in a line to the w'estern borders of the parish||| llulymll 
in Flintshire, and is knoxMi under the name of thp Whiteford 
rake. The ores diifer in i|Uiility, tlie lameliated or. coinmuii 
kind, usually named potter ore, yi(dd> froxii fourteen hundred 
to sixteen hundred and a quarter of lead, from twenty bundrefd 
of the ore : but the last produce is rare t*” The veins ^ are 
found either in chert or limestott^^|)9^ka^ aA4 ilte hl^st 

ore has been dug at* the depth of lathis irarCt 

several levels have been driven and shafts i^nk, and lead coW 
tinucs to be obtained in very considerable quantities. Bcitween 
fivvydir and C'npel Cerrig in Cacriiarvottshira, withiii fas ex^. 
tcn.siYo dip between lofty mountains, are vcryj&xt«uisiy« 
works, 'riic surrounding rocks consist of bituminous 

shale, and trap or whin ; the nmirix of tbe quarto^ and 
calcareous kipar; the protluct lead and calanune, mixed with 
ironochic, and a small quantity of copper pyrites : these dif» 

G 4 * lerent 

• Plinii Hist. Nat. Lih, xxxiv. cap. 17. 

t. Pennant's History of the parishes of Whitefurd and Holyw ell, p. 124« 
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Iblt’iUitsubsldfices so bl« ided,.that in the same specimen a 
Wifiy of thera m^^ The pits are very namerous, 

eiiul the ore priheipaiUy lies about twelve feet beneath the sur* 
■fece. 

The great lead mine in the parish of Llamgynnogi called 
Craig^ymwyn^ which formerly afforded to the owner of Powis 
castle on annual revenue of several thousand poutids, is situated 
in thejmountamoos ridge, that Jdtvkles the vales of Rhaiader 
and Tanad* The vein <ff ore in this mine was three yards and 
a half thick, worked to the depth of a hundred yards, previous 
to its being inundated with vrater, and yielded annually four 
thousand tons ; which at seven pounds per ton, would produce 
a clear profit of twenty; thousand pounds^. It has lately been 
drained of the water by driving a level into tlic hill, and again 
worked by a company of mining atUenturers. There arc other 
small mines, belonging to independent proprietors, at a short 
distance from the village of Llangynnog* The rock in which 
the shafts are sunk is a coarse slate, abounditig with white 
ainorphouip[uartai tiiat contains considerable quantities of lead 
and calamine. 

in Caennurthenshire tlie lead mines in ^e vicinity of 
Llandovery, formerly supplied the smelting works near Caer- 
marthen : but they have of Ute been entirely neglected. The 
district of this coqm;y adjacent to Cardiganshire evidently 
abounds with Tariaiii:.snUM$;^ substances, 'among which, from 
the shape of the nature of the strata, lead is pro<* 

bubly the most {mdommam# But Cardiganshire may he de* 
nominated ibcVegHmolf dead mines, the whole country appa* 
having its rocks cemented together uitli veins of this 
For a yast extent Uie land is cxcaviUed, and the sur- 
itMTC CDVufed.i'Wdtii the. openings of iniiies at present worked, or 
the vestiges of; numerous others, that Jiavc furnislied their .sub- 
4erinn6Qiis treaaures to remote generations. Lead ore is pni- 
Ciliied itie mines previously noticed, as producing silver. 

'Hie 

• Pennsul'a Tour in Nonh Wa!*-.*, 
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The principal Iea4 mines in tins pwnty are Ca«mystwy,tb» 
Lle>verncg, liiys Cynvelin Pcnyl>ancb> Bjro^i-yrgoch, . Llwyn 
wQwch, Gragwnion, Gellau Ertn^ and Naht y Crier. Besides 
these, there are many of minor consideration^ ^some of which 
are .worked with varied success, and others that have been 
abandoned as unprofitable speculations. The ore found in. most 
of' the Cardiganshire mines is nearly of a aim iUr nature, coo* 
sistiiig chiefly of lead, mixed with quartz and spat*, accompa- 
nied frequently with quantities of an ofc of zinc, denominated 
by the miners, from its dark appearance, blackjack. This; which 
furnicrly was appropriated for the repair of the roads, has lately 
been discovered to be a valuable article, constituting an excel- 
lent flux tor brass ; and mixed in* due proportions with copper, 
nfaking a hard handsome metal, similar to the orichalcum of the 
ancient Romans. ^ 

Iron the most useful and, through the wise distribution of 
Providence, the most common, of all metals is plentifully dis- 
persed uver the BritisE isles ; and Wales is not deficient in this 
particular. Yet notwithstanding the mountains of this country 
are full of iron stone, it was not till within about half a century^ 
that the public attciitioii was turned to this inexhaustible source 
of internal wealth. Iron Is in<»t abundant in South Wales, 
though evident marks of iu.eikistence be traced in North 
Wales * - Se V oral species of U have bi|M|ifKecovered; viz. hoi* 
matites, kidney ore, or cornfAct^lpli^^ grey ere 

Of black iron stone ; bog ore or fiwiitilipjr ireneloiie, and a va« 
riety of sulphurated mid arsenical ores, which class under the 
generui lU nomination of pyrites; but the kidney and grey Ores 
are the most frequently found. The principal 
Merthyr Tydvil, Aberdare, and Cyfaitba in Glameegandrire ; 
and the Cnioii, Idaiieliy, Beaufort ivorksaadfGvwhivfm 
Brecknockshire. . , : , 

Coal. It has generally been remarked, tbab wherever iron 
is discoverable, coal is not far distant ; either under laying 

or 

* Iron has Utcly boiMi priMziircd. and works meted in the vicinity of 
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Of lyibg in collateral .This eligible substitute for ligneoifcf 

fuel, IS ibund in ci^ry county of Wales, except Cardigan, 
MerionOihj and Caernarvon, and perhaps time will evince, that 
those are not destitate ci>f this pn/ ary article of convenience. 
In North Wales the principal cbal v^orks are in the vicinitiy of 
Caergvri'lc, at Bagilt near Hulyweii, and Bychtou and Mos* 
tyu inthe parish of Wniteforil, Flintshirti; near Chirk, Itua- 
bon, and Wrexham, in the county of Denbigh; at several 
places along the line of tAe canal in Montgomeryshire, and Mai- 
traeth> Anglcsea« So plentiful are coals in the four souther- 
roost counties of the principality, that it is. only to sink, in cer- 
tain direction.^ to be assured of ultimate success. The coal 
sometimes underlays the calcareous strata, or in the miners 
phrase/ has a limestone roof ; but more frequently it is found 
bn tha- northern or southern side f)f a limestone ridge; and 
when, a tract of low' land is included between two such ridges, 
/itroay be inferred, that coal lies beneath. Two parallel lines 
of calcareous strata extend through South Wales in an easterly 
direction, from St. George’s channel across the whole country. 
These are accoiupaiiied by two lines of coal. Both are not 
uniformly visible together, but often ivheretbe coal grasses oi' 
appears near the surface, the limestone dips, or inclines to«. 
wards the centre of the eanth# and vice versa. Upon the first 
or upper line, cosdahilre beon found in different points, viz. at 
Johnston, Picton,^6iBres^Sit;^.^ Begeley, Pembrokeshire. 
Tbeuce keeping-on the ipiltheiro side of the limestone ridge it 
crosses the Towy, . formiug the bar at the mouth of that river ; 
and passing through the upper part of Caennarthcnshii c \ 
Brecknockshire/ and Monmouthshire, croR.ses the Severn to the 
collieries e^Kingswood, near Bristol, 

The second cm: lower line commences near Williamston in 
Pembrokadiire, and parallel with the limestone takes the water 
beyond the coal works at Sandersfoot in the bay of Tenby ; then 
crossing lll^^ of Gower it again dips in Sw ansea bay, 

rc-appeara 


t near Llau^^ndcyrn iu this comity point out the bearing i 
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rc-appears near Kinfig in Glamorgafii$hire, passes Gaerphiti 
castle, visits Newport, Monmoutfashtte^ wfierc numerous col- 
lieries are worked ; and crossing the j^verh sea is again dis- 
coverable ill the same direction at the coal d^orks of Paulton 
and Radsiock in the county of Somerset. On the same bearing 
these linbs might be further tmeed both in an easterly and 
westerly direction, and wiir serve as a clue to other lines of 
coal ground in the stratified tracts throughout the kingdom. 

Almost all the varieties of coal are produced in Wales. "What 
is called the Newcastle coal, from large quantities being dug in 
the vicinity of that town, and carried coastwise for the supply, 
of the metropolis, is found in sev'eral parts of the principality. 
This is a caking coal, of a fat bituminous or resinous quality, 
which melts in the fire, and when thoroughly heated runs to* 
gether in one mass, buriitdg to a cinder with a thick. fuUgi* 
nous smoke ; and, if the best sort, produces but a small quan- 
tity of ashes* 

A second kind is the roeXr coal, ivhicb is a free coal of various 
degrees of strength and hardness, of a good black colour, 
though not so bright and glossy as the Newcastle coal ; pro- 
duces more ashes., and does not cake or cohere during com- 
bustion. 

Stone or splent coal is of a lamhuited or ilaty structure, burn- 
ing freely with a strong fiaxna and much'ilinke is remarkably 
hard, splits easily into thin broad'^i^, Wt # 
ficulty across the bed of the sttiita* are termed; 

the natural transverse cutters, lldii ^pedes ia ponderous, very 
tenacious of the igneous principle, and the best for culinary aiid 
other domestic uses. . > >’. • r: 

Cannef, or parrot coa),* is of a fine black colour sttkd'a smooth 

--Ar 'uniform 

* The learned Dr. Duvies obiervet, that the name is di^ived from the 
British word vanayU a candle, which the llame aflbrdeO the ignitioa of 
this kind oi' coul muply supplies. This is the lapis anipelhil or vine stone of 
the aiiclcvus, wiiicli name it obtained Ironi (he reputed property of its eslics 
brii>g an w'flVctual amidotc against the disease of vines, occasioned byceitaia 
Worms that frcquentl^v inri\it them ; and it is still used on many parts of the 
continent, as tlur most v^iuemcd muniire or rather top-dressing for vine-yards. 
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UM'forin has i consWeraWe harc/nr jts and breaks in any 

diriM^ioti. This apfecics4>f cnal, when free from heterogeneous 
inistures, is c/ comparatively small specific gravity> makes a 
chearful fire, burns w;th a . strong flame, and emits little smoke. 
Some varieties of it arc so fine and solid in the contextufh, as 
to be capable of being turned in the lathe, imd formed into 
rarious utensils, toys, and trinkets, as it is susceptible of a very 
high polish, and leaves no stain upon the fingers. 

Ca/m, or h/ind coal, in England denominated Welsh coal, 
because almost peculiarly the produce of Wales, is of a fine 
glossy black colour and a, bright metalline appearance. This is 
a very singular apedes of coal, producing neither smoke nor 
flame in burning. Though it is not easily kindled, yet when 
thoroughly ignited it burns a long time with a clear, powerful, 
glowing bea^ similar to charcoal ; being very durable and like 
that, during combustion, emits a strong disagreeable sufibcating 
effluvia. IbiS'Coalis very tendvr, and generally breaks small 
in working and carriage ; but possesses nothing bflho cohering 
,<}ualtty« produces a small 4]uaiitity of ashes;, and the property 
of burning witbemt sinoke renders it fit for drying malt, hops, 
Vaud other purposes where ccs^knr charcoal would be neces- 
sary, A remarkable pheiioiai«mh:«^ the combustion 

of this specks of coal* When a tjuantity, of culm has been 
some tinie ignitedii aiid particle of it Ims been bamm- 
ing with a clear if the fire be extinguished or 

suffered to go <kit fee air, what remains in the grate or 

furnace bears no pycitiOiis nmrks. Even the surfa<;es of the re- 
maining small pieces, which remain unconsumed, retain the 
iame glossy black colour, the same texture and bright appear- 
jmeeas^’limtyimd partly resemble some other species offlamiiig 


4it;Ml fiiligiteo 
. ^bescbii^ 

artly ^nDe| 
Irom 


Mjl^Bnntains of Wales afibrd another substance if 
jflpfiance, yet of general utility. Slates, custom- 
lllwed Cornish tile, because originally procured 
||fl, constittUe an elegant roofing far superior in 
that of lead, for which it is latterly become a very 


comtiioK 
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uommon substitute. ^Long was the, imlc tn sfatetf eeafined to 
Cornwall and* Westmoreland^ but now both Koirth and South 
Wales furnish slate equal in quality to any brought from either 
of those counties. Tlie quarries ar« v&iy numerously scattered 
over the country^ but the principal are those of the Rheidiot 
near Aberystwith,, Cardiganshire ; Llangynnog, Montgomery^ 
sbire; and the extensive ones iif Snowdonia, Caernarvonshire* 
Those at the former place produce specimens of the large and 
coarsest kind of slate, which lie in compact masses, resembling 
tkig stone, of a rough texture, but sepahittng easily into large 
plates. The slate of. Llangypaog rock divides into large plates, 
is not quite of so coarse a quality, and forms a very prolitable 
building article. These quarries,. Mr. Pennant observes*, 
yielded from November 1775 to the same month in 1776, 
0(11,000, which were sold* from six to twenty shillings, pCr 
thousand. The Snowdonian slates, are generally of a very line 
grain, a beautiful blue colour, and when quarried, separate into 
exceeding thin laiainm ; properties, which render them pecu- 
liarly eligible for hand^ie roofing, and manufacturing mto 
writing slates. The quantities procured from thia district has oC 
late years been so great, Uiat the export trade of the article 
only, has converted a sma^^igntficant crick into PortPen* 
hryn. On viewing these diffmtit apertum of the schistose 
mountains a striking geological fact corr^pondent 

with the principle of uniform, Ihieiqii^ oneqq^^ The 

elates it is observable arc always eiMpeM in thehr texture pa the 
northern or north-western sides ofjlhe ridgpii and less soon the 
south and south-western sides; beooisiisg gradually «f 
they approximate the limestone hills. ' . . ' ^ 

Nuintrous quarries of other valuable Stpim 
various placi; ;, wliicii will be duly noticed 
of their re.’^piH'tivo localities; viz. difierent 
for inonuinent^, culiiniiis, chimney-pieces, an^ether OToauMn* 
tal sculpture and musoiiry; serpentine, and other speeiefs of 
hone stone : elici t or pelrosilex,< and pure quartz, for the use 

of 

* T»ur in VVn/qs 
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file potteries^ Nor ihbuld that very we and curion«OTb- 
s^nce be forgottea which furnishes the asbestus, a substance 
* ipdestnictible by fire, fQuad on the shores of Anglesea. 

Jd adverting to these diversified subterraneous treasures, the 
mind is iiajturally induced to’ enquire the era of their discoVery, 
and the mode of their realization* Though it is probable the 
early Britons were not ignorant of the use of metstlsj yet they 
doubtless owed much to their first invaders, respecting mine- 
rals^.and the working of^ mines, i^opper appears to hare been 
an object of pursuit with the Romans on their arrival in (his 
islandj remains of smelting furnaces having been discovered, 
and cakes of .that metal found, marked with Roman letters, and 
the imperial statnp. Calamine, the cadmia of the ancients 
must also have been known to them, because essential to the 
making brass* of which most of the instruments they used in 
this. country, appear to have been formed. Lead, mines were 
also worked by that people, and probably silver extr^ted from 
the ore, traces of which have been obser\'ed both in North and 
South Wales; especially in the counties of Fljniand Cardigan. 
Iron was known to the natives, previous to ihe Roman inva- 
sion* and a considerable iron iimmifiiqttire ivas established in 
this country* according to of Strabo, anterior to 

the reign of Tiberius^ Theriron' snouey, which constituted 
their circulating ^ observed by Julius Caesar, aflbrds 

a denmnstrative not unacquainted with 

smelting* forging, ftc. !ibe mm trade was doubtless consider- 
ably extended, and improved by the superior skill of the Ro- 
mans, but they y^renotlln possession of the art of extracting 
all tht lUotal from the ore, as is evident by the heap.*; of cin- 
dett still l^ing near their ancient blootneries. Cr^als Mr. Peh- 
ttant * also known prior to the arrival of the 

-Somaiis; Britons having a name tor (hem, in their 

file circumstance of a Hint axe, a common 
ill^niiadi9@R the aboriginal natives, having been found sturk 

in 
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ta a vein of coal at Craig y pare in Monmouthshire* ' Of this 
early discovery little can be said» becatisO littie is known 
Hume refers the epoch to the thirteenth century. By an ex- 
lont. issued in tlie twenty third year of -king Edward the first, 
however it appears, that Mostyn colliery iii the parish of 
Whiieford, Flintshire/ was worked during that monarch’s 
reign* : and in the twelfth century coal is mentioned in the 
Acu regia both of England ami Scotland f. Bat allowh'ng the 
discovery to be no further remote, the progress of its Introduce 
tioil to general use wa^ very 8ldw,'even after wood becatxie a 
^'carcc and expensive article gf fuel The smoke arising frohi 
mineral coal, as it was then termed, was by ntany deemed very 
pernicious to health, so late as the sixteenth century; for it is' 
reported, that the lord chancellor Burleigh, in the reign .of ^ 
Eliaabeth, was accustomed tb have the coals for the ^e of hit 
house, brought coastwise from Pembrokeshire; because they 
emitted less «moke than those imported from the north of Eng« 
land, , ' ‘ 

The Britons^ as ^previously observed, understood the use of 
metals, and were ioi^ther instructed in the arts of minmg aad 
metallurgy by tbp intelUgeht Romans; but t^B depar- 
ture of the latter, self pitsseorftipn ,necessanly ^ 

lize their attention, and pcacefbHcieztce bp obtigpd to succumb 
under the devastating hand of war. wire itPt 

wholly neglected, for it was pr6lmbt)f^:< by of ^ts pub- - 

terraneous wealth, that the Welsh wre^eii^ to suppblil''^ 
against the English nn unequal waMiu*e^ for so long a time* 
During centuries after the conquest, io Englaml the crowih;##^ ' 
serted its exclusive right to all mines and minerals, plr-. 
son could search for ore unless empowered by a 
and the conditions imposed were at the discre^sphj^lM^th^ 
narch. Edward the first, on his ejecting 
Wales, extended his mining authority over diat Cfvuiilry, 

directing 


• Penn«nt*? Hint, of Whitvfofd an«i liol^weU. 
t Arnot’s liiaigry of Ldinbur^jlj! 
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dir«cting by maLAiiiate the tithe of orc/dug in the Welsh mines, 
to be paid to the respective churches in'the vicinity. Nor does 
it appear, that^the proprietor of the land on which a mine was 
opened, had at>y share in the profits, till the reign of Henry the 
sixth: when the .duke of Bedford obtained a lease for ten 
years of all the gold and silver mines within the kingdom, on 
condition of paying a tchrith part of the. proceeds to the church, 
a dftieth to the king, and^ a twentie^ to the owner of the land. 
This grant extended to all other mihes, containing gold and 
silver ; for by the convenient Chicanery of die law, all mines 
producing the least particle of ekhcr (jf those precious metals, 
was, by cohstritctive reasoning, made to come within the grant. 
This was a* great discouragetnent to mining in general, and a 
cruel hardship upon individuals. Nor was the science of mine- 
ralpgy, or the art of mining likely to mftke much progress in a 
period, when miracles %vere admissible not only in religion, but 
the arts: when the irantn^iation of metoHs obtaiiipd the same 
implicit credit, as the transubstantiation of the tocramenlal eie* 
xhetits ; and the transmuters were shiehfi^^by royal protection. 
Queen Elisabeth, however, adopj^, a ;^jiioitDd policy in this 
respect. Following the s4vice ofher council, she sent over 
for "some experiCiMmd GcfjM^i^.to conduct the business of the 
mines, as well and refining the metals. By 

her letters patent to Thomas Thurland, 

and Daniel their heirs for ever, to search for 

mines of gold, stiver,; through several specified En- 

glish counties, and the whole principality of Wales. A year 
afterwards shie made two more grants to Cornedius Devo&se and 
Christopher Shutz. IThese patentees, by vir «e of the powers 
annexed the several grants, divided part of their tenure into 
shares fi>r sal^': a ndLA ev, with the purchasers of such shares, 
were incorp^atewa^hc style of the '' governor assistants and 
cotnlmofmlity of the mines royal.^^ Under this company the 
celpbmted Sir Hugh Middleton, farmed the principal silver 
ai]|d. lead mines in Cardiganshire, the. profits of which enabled 
him to undertake that extraordinary cLTort of human ingenuity 
9 and 
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dtit) perseverance* the new river, which partially supplies with 
water the city of London.^ Bat though the foundation was 
thus laid for the ]>resent success m mining, Rnd mineralogy, on 
which are dependent, many of those numerous mamifucturcs 
that ^ive Britain such a decided superiority in foreign markets; 
yet very little of much importance was eilectcd, till the reign; 
of Charles the first. According to the testimony of Schlutter 
the lead mines in Flintshire were not worked before the year 
1GS18, when Dr. Wright and his associated adventurers esta* 
blished a smelting house at Halkin. The subsequent exten* 
sion of mining concerns was encouraged by the repeal of for- 
mer restrictive statutes, and the enactment in the first year of 
King William and Mary, that persons having mines of copper^ 
tin, lead, &c. shall enjoy the same although claimed' as royal 
mines; the king having the^ right of pre-emption in the ore, at 
certain regulated prices except in Devonshire and Cornwall. 

AcAiccLTcrEs/BaipGa^, aoads, and. canals. Wales in a ge- 
neral view ihay be a century, at least, behind Eng- 
land as to its state ^ The Welsh farmer stumbles 

on the very threshbt^.rll^ inode of ploughing bears no rela- 
tion, either to the natofie or the seed to bo committed 

to it. The course of crops vkilently er^tregeous in its 

demands on the pabulaof me.land.^Wheatisiibt,j^ 
grown, and other white crops, suchW baidey oats, succeed 
each other in rotation, till nature, woaried,11ij^ the bo^^ep^ 
refuses to bear it any longer : and tirW of t{m' numerous .vpro- 
geuy she has unreasonably been forced to support, evinces her 
inability to afford them any further sustenance ; and the fields, 
thus naturally, laid down to grass exhibit a dreary aspect’ of 
dwindling vegetation, as disgraceful to the cultivator^ as it is 
lamentable to the beliolder. After thus depriving the glebe of 
all its strength, the Welsh farmer takes no efiectilBl,|tieps to ce- 
ll pair 

* On condition, that there was paid to the owners whhin thirty days, after 
the are should be raised, and before removed, for copper ore, washed and 
■lade merv'bantuble, idl. per tuu ^ for lead 91 . and for tin or iron dl. 





ipwr the loss, being equally ignorant of'the means of ameKora- 
..tiqn, as of the derivable benefits* Lime is generally had rc^ 
course to, and if , this calholican fail, he has arrived at hisne 
plus ultra. . Mari is seldom sought for, and the plaister stone 
or alabaster, so successfully used, as a manure in America, is 
entirely neglected in Wales. The general want both of upper, 
a$ well as under, draining is too bbvious. For lack of which 
large tracts of fine levelled land, can opl^^^ in wet seasons, bo par- 
tially brought into cultivation* Thote grand conservatories of 
grass for spring feed, water-meads, so in a breeding 

district, are scDTcely known; although in tliis country nature 
has formed many; tand . pointed out numerous facilities of 
making, more*. Weeds are sufiered to increase, because they 
arc considered serviceable to the future ley ; hy ^^’hich half the 
crop is generally stifled or deprived .of its requisite nourishment- 
The implements of husbandry are rude, and ill calculated for 
making a progress in agricultural amelioration : and the want 
of convenient outhoases/Corms a.cousidurablie drawback upon 
tlie profits of the former*. Many of the so visible in the 
agriculture of thb cgijuntry, cyidtotlj^ arjiiai A'h^ ignorance^ 
iodoJcuce, i^^d vof the tenmits ; but other 

causes are atttihutahle td:^^:v]|^bpri^ estates. One is,, 
not graiiftmg picqper ie^^^ for the most part being 

let from year to $^ai^^% injudicious custom^U the 

l%<aigh state of agriculture through the 

principality yet striking, , and honourable Instances occur, in 
divers places ;0C inore rational conduct. Many gentlemen are 
example of the most improved practice, nnd mani* 
Vfi^tingiih^t,, lands ia .Wales with similar treatment, are capable 
ef fq^ually productive with those of England. And 

whal future inqirovemenls is, that in almost 

Ofiary cosu^y has been formed an assr>ciatioii of intelligent 
Hgticalturists, for the ])urpo.ses of improving the country by the 
Hllepdttciion and encouragement of a better system of husban- 
These, vrhicli have already produced the most salutary 

efikets^ 



cflbcts will be duty itoticecl' in tbe agrictiltoiUt detail of eacH* 
county* ^ And a fine, theatre is opened for tbiCNdisplay of thekp 
labours in this grand' worked amelioration, for^ in addition to the 
slovenly state of lhrmtng> aiid the unprodocitye condition of 
esti^tes in general there are in Wales nfiore than 15()>000' 'acrea 
of waste, lands; part of whichlwbuid make excellent upland 
pasture^ part is capable of being converted into excellent ara- 
ble ; and a large portien^U s^iapted for planting to advantage 
with timber trees. But so multifarious* are the spils in diilhrent 
parts of this diversified country^ so variable tho practices of thd 
several districts^ and even of difii^rent places in the^^me; that 
no general account, hovrever copious, would be, adequate to 
convey any tolerably accurate view of tliis interesting subject. 
The reader must therefore be referred to the remarks which 
will occur in local description. 

From the nattwe, as well as the number oftbe rivers in Cam* . 
bria, tbe ere^ion of (rtridges, must have eatcited, at an early pe- 
riod, the attention of the Welsh. Foi^ many of them are too 
deep lo be fordabHiy^ii^iOlne^^M such inundating bodies of 

water issuing iram tl# during rains, as- ]to be' fps 

days together impats^iV,' usual fordable placie^.::^ and 

others again flow thitingh glen^^r^ddep^vtnes^ 

as to exhibit iiisunnounUldi^filh^^ 

tbe aid of what may be termed such, as 

are thrown from crag to crag, at & pco^g|4|»i^^ the 

water. Tlie diflicuUy of erecting su^, has inildGed the vttigai; 
to attribute their construction to ihlbriial Ot this lctiid> is 
the bridge, or rather two bridges, ow the Alyiriacb, neai^ 
in CiUFdigarishire, called Pontar Mynach, filming a 
an awful yawning cha^m, through which 'dll’ i^ls^ 

waters to the Uheidiol. Another, but not h^ 

in air, hj called Poiit-aber-glas-lyn, that forms 
over a narrow delile in the mountainous ridge, sepIdMng the al- 
pine counties of Caernarvon and Merioneth.' N umerous bridges, 
consisting of a single arch each, of wdiich number, is the cele- 
brated and justly admired Pont y prydd^ bestrWing the boiste- 

II f rous 
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rous TafTe ii» Glamorganshire, arc scattcrcf! oxer the countr3fy 
and give to* its scenery additional diversity and beauty. I" off 
almost the t^’hole of this description in Wales, arc formed of a 
small segment of a large circle, and from the ddferent sweeps 
tliey take, according to the length of the respective chords^ 
produce a Countless variety. ■ Among those bridges, compostul 
of more thati one arch; the triangular-arclied bridge over the 
river Dee at Llang<»lien, is curious, for ife mo<le of construction, 
and great aitti<)uliy. The bridge across the C^onwy near Idan» 
r\Vsi is an elegant structure, and credit to ib^ Uiste, as W'ell 
as skill of the architect, Inigo Jones. The bridge of fire ar- 
ches at Bangor iscoed, in Flintshire, is a fine specimen of pon- 
tic masonry. The town of Caermarthen is entered by a long 
ancient handsome bridge ; but the stupendous aqueduct, by 
which the continuation of the Ellesmere canal is carried over 
the river Dee at Pont Cyssyllte, bctw'een LilaAgollen, and 
Chirk in Denbigiishire, b the chef d^oeuvre of tbis species of 
architecture; that can ostly ]>e esceeded in gvandeur or uti* 
iity, by the projected bridge over the Menai slraks, by which 
it is proposed to form a land commumc^ioik betvvecn the 
county of Caernarvon and tbe bland of Angjesea^ This is aa 
undertaking, which will ^ U^y worthy the enterprising spi* 
Tit of British genius, Thni|^dong famed for its bridges, yet 
Wales was nearly to what in most countriei 

occasions their Till within n few years 

past, tbis country merited the description, given by Johnstone 
in bis Idler, to the Isle of Wight, the latnl of pathless deserts.*' 
Incept the two great mai Ur oads, forming the communication 
#^ith the north and south of Ireland, Ity way of Milford and 
Holyhead^ wl^encc the packets sail to that country, scarcely a 
toad coi|]W l^;fouftd^ calculolig^i ihr the passing of carriages. To 
. this essei^^:, point for pruBt, convenience and comfort, the 
gn^ ptof^^rg liave of late years laudably directed their at- 
and with the most beniTicial effect. The country may 
be traversed in almo.st every direction, and few towns are 
of the acconnuoduiing vehicle, a post chaise. Many of 

tha 
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tK«.ro(Kl6 of tUe interior are narrovrS and from the nature of the 
country, abound with frequent and long asceiitis and descents ; 
but they are no longer what formerly they wwe, merely land- 
flood guliie.s or narrow. hollows, down the centre of which the 
waters floored to the great annoyance and frequent peril of the 
traveller. Under the auspicesfuf the public spirited nobleman, 
the late lordPenrhytV ^ grand road has been cut through the 
immense range of lofty mo\mtdins> denottiinatccl Snowdonia^ 
by which a ftne extensive communication has been opened 
between the intc^rnal parts of North Wales and the coast, ; and 
the great thoroughfare froniXoiidoii to Dublin by .way of Holy- 
head diminished ill length, compared with' the forirner one, by. 
way of Shrewsbury and Conway, twenty-five miles. Nume- 
rous roads have been widened, shortened, and otherwise ame- 
liorated by the addition of drains, arches, bridges, &.c. to the 
great accommodation of travellers, apd general benefit of the 
inhabitants.'^Already has the country begun to experience the 
advantages by new communications having been opened for 
the produce of the interior, in the reduction oPtlie rate of car- 
riage, and easy access dius afibfded for ttle postage of ponder 
rous articles to the sen coas^ to intercbmmunicatioii^ 
with the navigable rivers, ftoSb water-ways, of ibie Chinese; 
inland canals. .' ''J 

Bad roads, and a dilficulty of between pVaccs 

distant from each other, occasma a kind of diierUity:. in ‘ 

try, and render most things much de^er and scarcer than; they 
would otherwise be ; and a nation placed ia the most favbiira- 
hlc climate, and blest with the most fertile soit^'if it bate bad 
roads, and be witlmut the convenient modes cf eoiiyeyaiice, 
will not be so ricli and aillueiu as the less finroured m cHdiatc 
and soil, which possesses excellent roads and canals, sbppQsing 
the genius and industry of both nations to be Uie^hic* ' 

** (iood roads, canals, and navigable rivers,” observes an 
intelligent writer, “by diminishing the expcace of carriage, 
put the remote parts of a country more upon a level with those 
;n die neighbourhood of large towns; they vire, on that account, 

H d ‘bf 
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tbe gteatefit of aH itojproTementsl ehconrage the cultiVa* 

tfon of remote partn^-Which must always be the most ^expensive 
eircifi of the couOiry, aiui rents are much improved. 

They are advantageous to towns by breaking up the moiibp'oly 
of the country in their neighbourhood; and they are advanta- 
fjeous to that part of the country. Though they iihtroduce 
some, real commodities, they offer ihany new markets for pro- 
duce/' * Cana!s niuy. be con^dd^Od as. so many; -toads of 
a certain kind, on which one horse will draw as . much as 
thirty, or on which one man and horse will- transport as'many 
goods as eighteen horses oh ordinary roads. Much has been 
^vamced on the probable advantages and disadvantages of an 
isxthnsive iinland navigation, and pi^obably the decision of the 
i|uestion must be left to the judgment and experience of future 
;.j||eherati6iis. It has been stated on one side, that the partisans 
canals have not failed to ado|>t a mode of reuoning, more 
Specious than solid, by liSliferting to the advainta]^ of this kind 
of commmiication between the extreme parts of the vast and 
populous ^piire of China, fuid the swampy tnorasses of Hol- 
land, which; withoulfdraiosj. would not only be impassable, but 
absolutely uninhabitable. which are apposite cases 

to make dedimtioj^ llrom; ^ the remotest parts of 

which from tbu are distance, that with the assis- 
tance of its nav%abte carriage becomes a trivial 

object itt the value df i^^issfcporfs. or imports. For it has been 
remarked, the ytrry idea df a navigable river, the expenccs and 
the profits of u^ich are to be defrayed out of tlie incumbent 
^frhde, . presupposes much to be brought in, and much to be 
carried ouC and consequently includes not only produce, but 
populatioti. It might be therefore reasonable ground for hesi- 
tation, wh^her the benefit of a partial water carriage, in an in- 
the kingdom, where the produce and the conmnnp* 
tioii preserve nearly an equal puce with eaclt fU.hcr, will com- 
for the loss of thousMids of acres of ilit most valuable 

land 
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land thins rendered uaelcsA for the purfwsea of agriculture, and 
the mqltifarious injury done to the adjat^ni meadows by. the 
oozing of tke water ihrou^i -the banks ; not to mention feni 
abundance of depredations to .vfhkrh all kimls of property in the 
vi<rinity of a canal are obviously i^d unavoidably exposed.^ On 
the other hand it is remarked, that the Ifoo of a canal occupies 
but a very small space of ground, and instead of diminishing, 
it greatly increases the quantity of com land by the conveyance 
it adbrdSffor manure to render productiyc barren ^oils. And u 
greater quantity of corn is left ibr the use of mankind, by the 
reduction of horses it occaskitis- in the carrying business. 

It has also been objected, ihat the increase of inland nnviga- 
f ion must, by its superior cheapness and case, certainly diminish 
our coasting trade, and consequently weaken tlie navy, the na- 
tural and constitutional bulwark of Great Britain. This objec- 
tion is somewhat like the former one : it is regretting the enjoy- 
ment of an vantage, and the apprehension is apparently un- 
founded : for, as all the various branches of commerce mutu- 
ally depend on, and support one another, the extension of the 
inland commerce will not diminish, but greatly enlarge the 
number of ships and seamen, e(S|^ciatly the latter,by the acces- 
sion of vast numbers of men, tirained up in the manage* 

ment of sails and oafs, in parts of t.jhe coiuitir|f wheiss ifo sail nor 
oar was ever seen before the introduj^touof'i^ais^ e;s^pe.» 
rietice has actually cHmftrmed this stlasonihgi^ h<H bnty^ 
general increase of shipping, and consequently of 
by the certain knowledge, tiiat tlm interior part the 
lias began to rival tiie coast as a nursery of 
the merchant vessels and ships of war. 

H4 ^Another 

i* 

* In the year ]7fi0, just before the Duke of 
ifinishetl, the ships cleared out of the ports of England were rated 
47],£41tous. Ill the }'eur 1790, when aluioit all England wte iiitenerred 
canals, ilioir hurlhtMi was 1,:>79, SVU tons (regular measureiiient) whiuh^ 
inqsi have required cun^ide^ubl 3 ' mure than double the iiuiuber of snilor»; end 
there can be no doubt that the inland navigation has contributed its propor* 
tiou to this great incToase, 
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Another objection is, tliat vast, sums of money have b^en 
sunk in making canals. But this is a very frivolous cavih If 
an estate is productive, the owner will never object to its being 
too great And this kind of property has never failed of being 
advantageous to the public, even in those instances, where* it 
has not been profitable to the proprietors. But granting the 
worst, that the canal is useless to the public, and consequently 
a dead loss to the proprietors, there is still no national loss: the 
money is only transferre*d from the pockets of the numerous 
subscribers, who are generally in circumstances to bear the loss 
of the sums subscribed, into the inmds of industrious mecha- 
nics and iabourer3> who immediately return it into the general 
circulation. None of it is cither boarded or sent out of the 
country. Many turnpike roads cost more by the mile than 
some canals do : and as one hor<^e can draw as great a weight 
of goods upon a canal, as thirty can draw upon a road, the supe* 
perior serviceableness and proii« i>i' tiic canals is obvious. 

Improvements by internal narigatioa bad been long neglect* 
ed in this country, though equally capable of such advantages 
as England. Long had her mines of lead, copper, iron, coals, 
and many other minerals, lain entirely neglected for want of 
that spirit of trade and encoaragentent necessai^ for exploring 
the treasures contained in, the bowels of her mountains; and, 
although late, yet at last sees the advantage of canals, some 
of which are cot into the very bills which abound in every 
useful and necessary mineral ; nor is ihe surface defective m 
the gifts of nature, for here is some of tin* finest ship building 
timber in the world, which, for ages in many places has beenl 
decaying for wsint of a proper conveyance to a market. The 
gentlemen. of tlua country are at la.st awake to their true inter* 
osiwby objMTviiig the conduct of their neighbours on the oppo« 
Bite ^e of the &vern, and at length, by a most laudable spirit 
of iH^irprise in the land owners, will doubtless be successful, 
a pattern for other parts of the country to fol* 

AiB It was oxjpected and foretold, that unusual advantages 
■ might 
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Wiighjt be expc*cte(i from canals in this country; no sooner did 
sucit speculations begin^ than the "emulation of the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen and land owners was roufled to a proper sense of 
the treasures, hid in the bowels of the mountains, and who are 
nowiiicreasing and further extending canal navigation, to bring 
those valuable minerals into use, not only to their own proiQt 
and advrintiige, but to the benefit of the wHol^country. 

In North Wales the flirst project which struck the landed 
interest was, the junction of the navigation on the rivers Severn 
and Dee, by opening an aquatic cfunmunication through 'the 
c<»nntics of Denbigh and Flipt with various ramificatidns into 
die mining and manufacturing districts in the adjacent counties* 
This plan Was carried into eilect by cutting a canal from the 
Severn near Shrewsbur\s to the Dec in the. vicitiity of Chester# 
and from the original subscribers having held their meetings at 
the town of Ellesmere in Shrophiro, or some other circumstance# 
it bears the inappropriate name of the Ellesmere canal. 

The act for this canal was obtained in 84. Geo. Ill It joins 
the Set^em on the northern side of Shrewsbury, at Bagley 
Bridge, and taking anorth course, passes New'toii,Walford, Base* 
hurch,Westoii, Lullinglietd, and.Iiordley ; here a cut branches to 
Llangmynech town and Itn^Works, being 12 ;in|his; the canal 
then passes Francton common# from arhealQia tte WhitehaTmi' 
branch commences; it is then €ommiK(l anil^^p^hg Ridjge 
by Old Martin, crosses the river Morlas# and min after the rhr^ 
Ceiriog, then proceeds near to Chirk Castle, and erbssei^ 
river Dee at Pont-y-Cyssyllte, by a noble aqueduict; it 
goes to Ruabon, New' hall, Bersham, Chapel# Eimi whence 
the Frood bianch proceeds, which is three and a hidf naites ; it 
then passes GresFord, whence a branch of four mitiiea goes to 
Holt; from thence it passes Pulford in a direct bile; 

Hall, and crossing tl^Dce, passes on the West 
and then by Backford; Chorhon, Croughton, Stoke# ^Stfthnby# 
Whetby, and there joins the river Mersey, being 57 miles long, 
with 537 lockage. From the junction with the Severn at Bag- 
ley "Bridge to Newton, is one mile and a quarter# with 110 feet 
1 vise ; 
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rise; from thence to Fraacton conmion i' fifuen .lod a luih' 
miles, with 4i? feet rise; thence to NVivnmnin coinmoit is 
three aad l-4Ui inil«s, with 42 feet rise ; ihenrc to the riwr Dec 
■is eight miles, on alet tU directly tVomtlicnce is feet rbc. 
in half 's mile; thence to the Fr«>d hmwh u eight and 4 half 
miles, and level, nnii the aotwnit r thence In Cheater is eleven 
and a half mifea, «®d 880 feeA>0 f|^ a»^ to the Meraey 
■ is eight ' ‘ ' 

The Whitclmrcb 4^raiKh jwiK it«af 11^ 

futirteen inilfSa ^ 

The Llanymynech branch « terelve wfih 91 feel fall, 
ond proceeds from near HonlleVy ^Itere if the iBhain linn 

ibv Felton and Marty n Chapel to Llanymyntech. 

MoNTcoitfERi' C an ai.. Thc act tor this canal waa. obtaiaed 
94. Geo. HI. It UQ)te« frith a blanch of the EUesmere canal, 
^ery near Lkiiyffiynech, and there yi’osses ihe rirer Venitvy , 
where it joins aaoiher branch of thc Elle^mei^ .canal ; and then 
goes by Gwem-fclii, where a rnt branches o|f4t> Gniisfield and 
Wehh'Poai; andf from tbenre pmcetds irearfjr piturafM with the 
S^em Beirbww to in shire. This 

eanai is twen^Hiievyit miie^ biMiicathe ents, and the lock- 
age is 995 difitiiiBald ia three and l-4th miles, 
and level. T^1 cmril the EHemere, affords a ready 

cooTeyaaea and Cheater; and should the one 

by Ludlow, form a junc- 
aibh wkb'iha canal, it will o|)en a cominuntcaiioti 

adyablageous to the aouthera phrts of the river Severn. 
Barnes diftiipe^tone, iree-sionr, slate, &c. as well as mines of 
'€oal;'lead; atid other minerals, are found on the borders of this 
eaital ^ wliole fongth, which will find a ready and chea[i coA- 
veyisittfe toi a cenai|(i market, to. the great emolument of thc 
ij^ersytis well as to the eonsiiiners antj|p|^innufacturer.s. 

Wales preceded North Wales in this kind of improve- 

: : ^iKtow-ELLV Canai,. This canal is the private proj>erty of the 
two 'Coheiresses of a Mr. Keynier, who cut this coniDioiiic'atioii 

at 


* 5ce riiilipp’.'. Hiilory of Inland Nnvigatioiip 
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«vt lits- private expence, between three and four miles lohfr, in 
his own estate^ from the town of Kidwelly, in Carrmirlheushirc, 
toliis coal mines and limC'Stone works; which at the same time 
that it enriches tlio worthy and respectable proprietors, is of 
the greatest service and utility* to the neighbourhood for mik-a 
around, i ^ 

•CAhbmTO .fnl't^^Oan act wai 

obtani^ for cuttiiig -a m 

bi^^iil7martb» 
passesljlahdaff smd Pk^lyJrTdg^ jto 
branch tal^s in thoise it^ fui^ac^whkfh 
«iear,Abepdare» and Where, iih doubti from tbiS' easy cqit^y^ 
ance, that new ones will be erected, as this facile and obea^'caf- 
fiage toa market for such heas^y articles, is all that was wanted* 
The lime-^stoiie and coals winch before were useless to the owner 
mow find, by tkta cmial* a ready demand and easy carriage; 
and the tvoibe atrellicKSom ^ prosper^lind profitable undertak- 
ing. isncurlyfiOOfect’ 

A»Eai>Aaa,%!' 4 ^a)\t; 9^ this canal from the 

rilhge W -tvas 'ob- 

lained S3 Geo. Iff. 
made by the junction of iiia Jme 

Tafie. It goes through a bo^rfiil iha 

river Cymon to Aberdare, being;: ki 

half; the first part is level, biH thfee 

has a rise of 41 1‘cct. There is a rail-rray froim il^^dare> 

crosses the Cynon, near the village, and jo^ltho 

at Abernant, in length eight miles and a half. : 

Neath Canal. A canal from Neath to 
long been in coiiteiTi plat ion, and application Mras 
nient in 1790, and an aci was iniinedtaUdy 
a canal from Neath, in Glamorganshire, to Fhriio m 

the same county, the ifmuntaiiis abounding in coaU^^ltme-dtdtie, 
iron ore, ctopper, lead, &c. Tins canal is about 13 Indies long* 
And near the town of Neath joins the river Neath. 

J^KECKNOCK Canal. ^Ttic act ibr this canal was obtained 
Geo, 111. and unites with the Monmouth cauu! eight miles 

and 
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i^'a half from Newport,* and one mile from Poptyjponl- It 
emses the river Aton, where l»y a lotinel it goc? through the 
. highlands there, about 29(» yards in length, and pwses the (ow n 
of Abergavenny, towards the Usk, proceeding paraliei With 
that river to Brecknock. From where it joins tlio Monmouth 
ettual it is 11 miles to Ahergarenny, .md also fot tb«c n>'les 
iartherii is /evelj from thence, to Brecknock is eighteen miles 
and a half, with 68 feet rise; fi^’4bergareiuty to the< canal 
is t>ne BiilCf of 2 *aii-w'ayi aJso froni tlie canal ut Cwni-Clydcicli 
jto the Waii^Dew coal and iron-works there is a rail- way four 
miles and three (juarlers in len^h^ and also another rail-road 
a mile and a 4)uarU'r from the canal to Llangrene\s which 
eicossing; the river Usk. 

SwiuisEA Canal. The act for this canal was obtained S4 Geo« 
Jlli. and goes from the tow^n of Swiiitsea in Glamorganshire, by 
Llandwr, and tbence runs parallel with the river Tawy, crosses 
thelittle river Twrch, ami ends at Hen^noyiddlYX p 17 miles 
tong> and has S73 feet rise, that is to say, fromSi^aiuea to op*^ 
posite Pont-ar-Tawy/ which is qiiarters, 

it has 1(15 feet rtsi^ ; tbeiioe Gwayiie^iawdid is eight miles, 

and has 930 feet dm mile rises 

31 feet. Thp'eti^-jfQiUi a country like the last, plea^ 

.tiful in aH knme'^^f^es ^d mineral snbsUnces. 

b the' year ll^ applicution was made to parliament, to ob- 
navigable canal from Spitty, near . 
t6' the town of Llandovery, in Caerniar* 
themhn*ej^;]iiiiich would open a communication to the sea, 
through interior of that extensive and rich county. 

CoMMsacE, &c. Manufactures, till within 
.» lew were not very extensively difTused, nor could they 

he of much account in the general scale of produc- 

UVe industry. Wales^j^cfwever, for centuries was crelcbratcd 
and though compctitor?arc found in Yorkshire 
othiiHr parts of the north of Kiigiarid. yc*t the country iway 
considered as standing unrivalled in the manufacture af 
thk useful article. The trade i.« principally confuied to North 

Wales, 


5cc ibe Lt'.'aiiii^s, Vt.i, XI. MonmcuthshlrCj p, 'i-*. 
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Wales, and the statement extracted from an accoant 

drawn up by a person well acquainted with the subject, may 
serve lU a tolerable view of. the woollen trade.* , 

Tl»c diflerent articles of manufacture are webs, flannels, 
stockings, wigs', gloves, and apek^ Webs are distinguished by 
the trade' into two sorts, 1. Strong or high country cloth. 
2. Small or low country cloth. 

I. Strong cloth is made |t|j MerionethshiiTf, and jpr^ 
in the neighbourhood of Dol^llu and Machynlleth: at this Ja(« 
ter place a manufactory on a small scale has lately been esta* 
blisheci, ii circumstance only worthy of notice, as forming tb# 
commencement of a change in preparing the wool, which will 
probably soon become general. ' ’ , 

Almost every little former makes webs, and fevr cottages in 
these parts are without a.lo<tfn; all kinds of wool are used m-* 
discrtmiaately, and a considerable quantity of refuse from the 
wooUstapiers and skinners is collected Jrom all quarters for thi» 
purpose* of ppace much Kentish wool used to be 

imported* wool of „■ their 'OwA.- 

growil^ and ll^'^^iplh^^ The 

standard width dir thU a^ of a yard; the 

kngth of a piece, or Wlnt » 

about 200 yards : this conaiataiM two tbuS- 

divided for the conveuiency of qairiv|;e. ' Thij^ 
sarily of various degrees. The market wa*^. 

Shrewsbury ; but it is now little mote' thaa&ondl^Sll^^ 
kc^ however is regularly held every Thursday^ 
belonging to the Drapers’ Company, into whi^ 
members of that corporation are admitted. 
is to be ascribed the removal of the market boat, 
as persons not of the fraternity, but who 
trade, intercepted the cloth in its way to the town; 
drapers themselves, whenever trade is brisk, are Obliged. to ga 
up into the country, (us the phrase is) and buy goiids wherever 
iliey can find them ; at Dolgellu, Machynlleth, the villages, 

form* 

* Sbi; Aikim’c JouTnaloiTa Totti^ 6cc. 
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cottages# or fulling Ifl consotpicncc of tlijtf 

it is now become a custom with the principal di'apeivs to' keep 
servants the greater pai4 of the year at JDoIgbira or its neigh*. 
bourhooi]> wIk) get aci^uainted with the persons who. ibake clothe 
assist the poorer ones frequently, w'itli small sumo of money 
to purchase wooly and> in fact» superintend the maeking. and 
dressing of the gf»odsi’ , ' . 

Small cleth is the prodoee of^^nhighshirc. It is entirely 
manuLctured within tlie pmtshm the Glynn, a large tract of 
country including LlangoUen* and Corw'en. There is no esta- 
hlrished factory for this article. Small cloth is about oae*eighth 
of a yard nariwcr than strong cloth ; its length is the samc^ 
*riii$ cloth is chiefly sold in a dyed stater. Some quantity is in* 
deed sent off in its native or white state, but ail that is dyed is, 
or might' to be, of this kWl; the, reason of which, is that the 
coarser sort of the high country cloth abounds with long white 
h^irs, called keinps twcapable of taking the This £ibric is 

made of the coarser part of the very long round 

Oswestry. Of ^^is^ wool -die fimpr partiM^^ isMOi-'n' sort 
of flannel called , 

mon fhfejS qfmt^s of 

a yard; 

place for the sale cloths are conveyed 

ly-the vendetiiii^ parlour, or kitchen that 

t|^y iHUit them out as well as 

h however confined to one or two 
wHicb webs are applied abroad are 
varl^l of the slaves in the Wesf Indies and South 

stockings are said tube made 
ciflii^i^ihGfem and other parts of the continent; and tlie 
late^Sbi^re^ Rossui at onetime clothed part of her troops 

the grand and most iinpoilant of the 
'Velsh ^mauufaciures. The texture and uses of this comfortable 
CMpaeidity it is unnecessary to point out. It is chiefly the 
pi^ace of Mon^;roiucry Jiiu, but by no iiicuns confined to that 
b . county. 


.^fa thh arti^ 
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county, being made in rartous placer within a circle of about 
twenty miles round Welsh Pool. 'There is only one"’ manufac* 
lory of note in this line inW ales ; w hich jis«at Dolobran, near Pool, 
and is said he a parish codeern, and has been establislted about 
seven y^ears. There are a few, other infiutt factories at New- 
town, Machynlleth^ and other places, but as yet of little con«< 
sequence.* 

At present the greater pa^ of the. thousands of pieces of 
flannef which are annually sdtd atPool, is the produce of ma* 
nual labour ; but the use of machines increases, and will speedily 
become general. Formerly the Welsh bestowed nO pains im. 
sorting tike \voo] > a fleece wasliroken into two parta> ne ver into 
more than three : they havo now however learnt the economy 
of a little more trouble, and can make distinctions of sorts to 
the iimiiber of seven or eight; the consequence is a great varia- 
tion in the texture of flannels, and some have been sold as low 
as sixpence, while otfaeN have been disposed of at four slulliitga 
per at preset very scarc4i and extras 

ekvea- or twelve 
forlsiight,oo a. 

Moimy* ■ imt hring for sale hw owa 

goods^ bhl of hie Hi >et of ^sni^ has sp^ux^ 

Welsh drapers, a sort of|Qbbim or finiaiilallm, who .go. abont 
the country to the dUlereat cottagea, md bnjr gl]l,4he &onel 
that they can lay their hands upoja^; 

No calculaiion has been made oi^.tlie- 
factured, nor indeed is it coiijectarahle«t Veryrj^%^fla^i|l^^ 

* Suicc.this account was written the flaniiel fflanaAttWife 
sideiabljr extended, and numerous improvemonU adeptecL Two lM|iv,foetausa 
hdve been ereetud nciii Lbinvdlocs in Moiitgomcrvsliire, asd foe Vaiisus ma- 
cbiuos, incu lu ibe v%ooiicn irude by the English, are applied to tk flur^ 
of liuinual labour. 

p 

t Mr. Pennant, in bis Snowdonia, p. S97, published in 1781, mentiDOS tfaoS . 
there are brought annualJy lo Salop 700,000 yards of webs ; audio Wolih* 
poo‘ ivuiually, betwcf.'ii 7 and 800,000, yards of flannel; but Ite dow »ot 
atalc U»e p^trlicuiarb whence he deduces this general estiiuuHi. 
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immediately exported by the Shrewsbury drapers* who, for 
the most part, sell their goods to the London merchantis; by 
these, flannels, as well as other woollens, are sent to the con- 
tinent, to America, and the West Indies: the chief demand 
homTer is inland. It is impossible to tell the number of pieces 
exported, except by enquiries at the ports; for though each 
draper may know the proportion exported of his own goods, 
yet no one is acquainted with wh^ his neighbour exports. 

Stockings, w igs, sooks, gloves, and other small knit articles, 
are sold ciiiefly at Bala,* being made in the town and neigh- 
bourhood; they are generally purchased by Welsh liosiers, 
who travel through the adjoining English counties, and supply 
the shops and warehouses; from the latter they arc dispersed 
through the island. Stockings arc of all colours, greys of 
various shades, w hite, blue, red, which sell from six to 
nine shillings per dozen. 

Very considerable manufactures of cotto|^ tted cotton twbt 
have been established in the countleis o^ jDeobigh, 

the principal of which are at Noithop, 

Newmarket, aiid Benbi|iu i l^i^ese 
' chines called xnuto. '.gi^ . ' Ibes^tna- 

chines are hein^^ fyrmhtg 

; a thb^pouind of the tlae apthning-jenny . They 

,ai« p^oliarly adaj^^ yams, and far ex- 

'odsdhkg raachihe jret discovered for that purpose. 

manu^tories cotton yarn is spun of so fine a 
te:ktOre;;^^iliii^|^ hanks, each hank being 830 yards long, 
htti weight. The principle on which cotton 

to sudi a surprising fineness, is by the use 
itOti toliers, which have an horizontal movement, regulated 
as to speed, bY,|||||| g$ wheels of ditlerent sizes and numbers ac* 
^ding to thjyHpees of hiicness required in the tlnead. The 
twisi^J^^rn here manufactured is sent chiclly into 
y”-;''.;: _ ' England 

* Tlie. jM kjj^hcre is every Saturday, vrhen from to five hundred 
jiDua^^ir^lljpbrstocku srcsuldcaoh day, according to the demand. 

rcntiaut'ft Snowdonia, p. 67. 
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£ng1an<l and Sco|tT8U[>d> to bo wovo into fustjans^ callicosj mus- 
linsj &c. . 

Ndtn^rous manufactures. of copperj iron^ lead,^ tin-plates» &.c. 
have been set up both in No^h and Sooth Wales, a particular 
and* detailed acoouxu. of which will be gif eP ; with the dcscrip« 
lions of the respecuye places ;where th^y subsist. 

The cowimcrce pf Wales ajay justly .Jbe considered at present 
in its infancy, being chiefly .confined to the coastinjg trade. 
Except Caernarvon , and Swansea, which have latdy extended 
ihfir views to Spain, Portugal, and the West Indies, few of 
the Welsh ports possess veftsels of very considerable tonxiage ; 
though no part of the island contains a gre^atet proportion* of 
harbours aitd roads, some of which are safe and good, and 
more might soon be made such, by the building of pierS and 
other improvements, .which are obvious at the respective places. 
For there is ho reason to doubt, but were the public attention 
paid .fe; this ini|iu for ehriching Ibe principality, 

that it ills .fe very practicable io supply the delects 
of nature in art ; so as to render, several of 

thiif Welsh havens, niN .barred by cboaking sauds,,.. capable of 
receiving ships of Sfnttered over the 
country vestiges d«mbnitr^iye ^at Wales was oxice iit a much 
more flourishing conditlcm^ no xmpeei^iliiy why it 
should not be equally, or iupe^ferly 

extensive capabilities, and when the behe^;;|h|ih^;^tn in* 
dustry shall be thoroughly understood 
properly encouraged in the lower chuisesi of ' 
spirit of improvement wdll be Vapidly diflRisedf.^be 
coast-trade be despised^ and the fruits of trade and ccubmerce 
exalt places, now scarcely known, in a scale of rank^ e^Val 
with Chester, Bristol, and Liverpool. 

PixuLi.Mi CUSTOMS, sL'vKRSTiTioNs &c. Amoog a varicly 
of Welsh customs, those in courtship, marriage, and at fene- 
raU, cannot Icdi to excite auentioii. , Hymeneal negocialions 
are frequently carried on by the Welsh pcasanty in bed. Thu 

I young 
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young. Strephun fr€quciitly gocs’ several Welsh miles to 
ywit the object of his choice, either to her place uf semtudei or 
. residence of h^r friends. The young couple retire to a 
bed room, .and between the blankets converse on those sub- 
jects, which the nature of the oceafiien may suggest. The youth 
generally goes on a SaturdayvH^^lUt anui returns to Ids work 
on. the Monday morning. , 

This singular custom, %rhicb hat^beeh compared, not very 
happily, tp the American Bundlingr is one of those that servetl 
to mark the original Bi'itkh character; and among many 
others, retnaius tO' distinguish this, people to flu* prcMmt day. 
To tljose who conjecturcr that every familiarity must be ac- 
companied by improper ideas, this mode of conrlsliij> w ill 
appear highly objectionable; and those, who consider every 
custom that difiers from their own* as founded ill barbarism, 
yrill inclined to censure it». as productive of evib But as ^is 
usage is entirely . confined to the labaurmg dagiKS of the 
munity, it is not so pregimt with i^gcr as 
tion it might, a^ppei^. #oth parties' are 
necessarily con^abted render , in 

nrdccr to.sec^^thoir 

a livelihood. . ' - ■ 

, The eoJii^lSc^ rV-Wben' two yoimg people 

have. intoa' i^ friend under- 

tdder, or bidder to the w ed- 
the>9elghbburhood to .all persons in 
;:j|pdrly t]{4:^trtie station of life. If the wedding is of the better 
yigrt of pedp.fe, W caiti^ if among the poorer, 

voce. The import and form of the message 
jj»!?ariy £bllbwi( 

Speech qf the Bidder in Llanbadarn Vaivr, 1702. 

A’ ijjg bidder is this; with kindness and 

decency and liberality for Einion Owain and J Ji(» 
J^y^, be fayites you to ci>nic with your good-W'ill on tlie plait*; 
Wjpg current money ; a shilling, or two, or Uirec, or ftmr, or 

five ; 
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£ve;. with cbetsejand butter we invite the husband’ anil 
uiid children, and jnen-scrvaiiiU^ and maid-£^rvanis, from the 
greatest tlie least. = Co]n^ thene early, you shall iiave vic- 
tuals freely, and drinVche$p> sibbls to'sit on, and f|Bh if ^vc 
can catqti them; bat if n^ hold ;usis;;^a8abie; and they will 
attend on you, when you call upoavl^ihi in.rt^turn. They set 
out from such a place tQ auf^h a place*^^ « 

In coiisequonce .of this, sixnikr invkatibfb.the friend^s and 
neighbours for u^^reat eiUent, make a attcudjiigrthe 

wedding, laden with presents f c6nsisting%f money, butter, 
cheese, &,c:. tht^so are •carefully -set-down by the clerk of 
the wedding, opposite to each reapective name, which are tq 
be paid iji the same public maiiner, and on the same occasions^, 
whenever deiiiaud^d. This custom is called Pwrs a? .OwTegys-.j- 
and making the presents* termed, paying Pwyddioft- As an 
ancient usage, it is considered uti refusal, as recoverable by 
]<iw ; bat a sense of- the reciprocal; iluty generally prevents 
bsir^ a mode of recovery. 

-• tt that a species of matrimonial 

swindi^v fai^ xip^clised ^ persons in distress b^ve made 
feigncMl ms^^ bave mode^ 

'and obtain tliose bf oth'era?i,-.^ ’ , ' ■ ■■ '-‘f : 

This custom imdoubte^yW^ini^i^ and 

aliectioiiate disposition for wi|iicb>^iii# 

famed. !Nor can it be denied, thai/ this nittSt 

have acted na a strong inducement to m3^j|9^y ^ 

* Taciciis seems to have noticed Mimetlimg <jf tliU kind lit 
tho tiiaiiners and customs of (l<e Germans, a valu^hlf cnorcean ofll^^ncal 
inioritiuiinii. Describing the marriages of those peoplc,.1ic observes, la* 
terkiint |iau'nte.s et propiiiqiii, ac niimcra probant, niunera f)ron.'ad deliciaa 
nnihcLires ijuerita, nec tiuibui nova nupta comatur, sed boves» ei fiCiiatUii^ 
equnm, cl .srntimi cum franica gladioqite, The parents and relations 

of the new married couple uticnded to ic'.lify their approbation of tlie gift 
that were prcsinted, gifts consisting not of luxurious deliciicie.s,' or brkliU 
ornaiiicnts, but of o\en, horses tiuiiicd to* war, shields; fcwtirds, and ashen 
poles, pointed with polisiicd iron heads, rfec. 
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young Strephuu frequently goes several 'Welsh miles to 
Visit the object of his choice> either to her place of servitude, oi 
residence of lu*r iriends.. .Hie , young couple retire to a 
bed room, and between the blankets converse on those sub- 
jects, which the of the occasion may suggest. The yoirtli 
generally goes on a Saturday .night, and returns to his work 
on the Monday morning*^ ; . ; 

i This singular custom, which ha^:.beeh compared, not very 
happily, ty> the American Bund(iMg, \\s one of those that served 
, to mark the original British character ; and among many 
others, remains to’ distii^^utsh this, people to the present day. 
To those who conjecture, that every fiiniiliarity must be ac- 
companied by improper ideas, this mode of courtsiiip will 
appear highly objectionable; and those, who consider every 
custom that diders from their oWn as founded in barbarism, 
yrili be inclined to censure it, as productive of evH* But this 
usage is entirely . confined to the labouring cjfiuwes of 1^0 ejiint- 
munity, it is not so pregnant with danger 
tion it might app^^llH'. Both^.:pad6vi'tare.^|5^.^^ 
necessarily constramed to render dusir >iaiu« .1^ in 

to,sec.ai:e their reputalidiu and with ii a jotode.bf obtaining 
,a livelihood. 

i;, Tlie young people 

have a friend under^ 

or bidder to the wed^ 
Mighbourhood to .all persons in 
l^arly tj^^tne ^tion of life. If the wedding is of the better 
-jj^t of people, he carries circular letters ; if among the poorer, 
it viva voce. The import and form of the message i& 
pejMrfy'ds fallows 


speech qf the Bidder in Llanbadarn Vaicr, 1702 , 

. intention of the bidder is this; with kindness and 

liberality tor Einion Owain and IJio 
invites you to come with your good-will on llie pluie; 
current money; a shillijig, or two, or three, or four, or 

live ; 
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five; with jchecse^ndliutlor we invh« the h^sh^nd ai^ wife« 
and children, and meft-scrvaiits, end maid-servants, from the 
greatest tp the least. Con^ there early* you shajl have vic- 
tuals freely, and dririk'jeheap, on,; and fish if wc 

can catch them ; hat if not, hold /us t|X)Caaa]b)e ; and they will 
attend ou you, wdienydu call return. They 'set 

out from such a pljatce to auch a place#??' .. 

la consequence -of this, dr4i similar iavitutiito,. the friends and 
neighbours for a^great extent, make a poij^/of attendiiig tbe 
wedding, laden with presents; consisting money, butter, 
cheese, &c. these are •carefully set* down by the clerk of 
the wedding, opposite to each respective name, which are t^ 
be paid in the same public manlier, and on the same ocoasvms,. 
whenever demanded. This cfostom is called Pwrs a .Gwregysr.;’ 
and msiking the presents* termed, paying Pwyddioh. As an 
aiu*ient usage, ft is considered on refusal, as recoverable by 
law; bpt a sepae of the reciprocal ^uty geomlly prevents 
tq #uch,a 

that % species of inatrimonial 
persons in distress have nuuJe 
feigned ]iupti^1^,r^ mty Wemade, 

and obtain those of •.•/■/ -> 

This custom iiiKibubtedly:: engi^^^ 
aficctionate disposition for 
famed. IVor can it be denied,"^ th^ ' l^is ; 
have acted as .a strong inducement to 

1-3 ■' 

* TacUiia svems to have noticed Mmethttig of tltti kind id hulSN^^Oil 
th>' niaiiiu^rs and rustoiiis of the Germans, u valuable fudreeau of b^orical 
infoi'iiiuiiuii. Drscribiiig the iiini^riagej of those people, he observes, ** In* ■ 
tcrsniit (lanniies ot propinqni, ac miiucra probant, nmaera noli ad deltci^W 
niulic’l>re%. i|U( rita, ncc ()uibu) nova nupta comalur, sed beve»« ct fTenetunch 
cquuin, cl scutum cum iVamca gladioque, &rc.*’ The parents and relationf 
of the new nturried couple iittciided to their appinbalioti of die gift 

that were prcsiutcd, gifts consisting not of laxurions ilelicacies, or brklal 
ornaments, hut of oxen, horses tiiiincd to war, shields; *wortis, and ashen 
poles, pointed with poJtslied iron heads, etc. 
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highly ^nduciire to tho strength and pofinlatioh hf the country. 
It provided a '.permanent ahd never fail in g fiincl for the use of 
those entering into life ; which enedtrraged them iSo set out 
with hope, and called upon their, resolution to persevere in the 
itame economy and industry that produced it. * 

It might be expected, that those who had such singular cus- 
toms at (he entrance on life, would have some peculiarities on 
the departure out -of it. Previous to a fiineral it is usual for .the 
fi'tends of the det^ased to meet ih the apartment where the 
corpse is placed; aomeof them, generally the female part, be- 
wail the loss of their departed friend. Wh<^n it is brought to 
the door one of the relations gives bread, cheese, and beer, 
over the coffin to some poor, person.^ of the same sex, and 
nearly of the same age with the deceased, for collecting herbs 
and flowers to put into the coffin with the body ; sometimes a 
loaf, with a piece of money stuck in it, is added. This done, all 
attending kneel down, and the minister, if present, repeats ^e 
Lord's Prayer. At every ctoss- way .they stop, ? aitui thej^^^fXie 
ceremony is repeated, till they aridv^ at tbc dhnrch;'"' 
ijuently the intervals are filjM up 

hymns, which amidst the of and thexcho 

from the hills, produces a ' adds to the 

sombre aoleimHtSF ofihe , 

The' in Walds ifin% attended by greater crowds of 

people wedding. A custom prevails in this 

tn the congregation making some of- 
W.'mo these ocrcasions, which, if done in the 

^diiurch; is 'paid as a mark of res|)ect to the clergyman. This 
f4«aitOiS!i**, liVhich is at present confined to North Wales ; has 
^^oubtless been retained from the Koinish religion, where the 
^dOpiiey was intended as a recompence to the priests for their 
;^!|li^ble in singing mass for the soul of the deceased. In some 
imses, where tl^^clcf gym is not respected by his parishioners, 

■ 'iMbo made on Ihe coffin at the door of the house 
d where 

* See Biiighy ’b iifid £f»m'sTour tbroiigli ICorth Wales. 
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whjere the deceased resided, and are then ilistributed among the 
poor re)ativc;s. When, however, the ofierin^ Ore made in the 
chui;c:h, Uie other mode very rarely occurs, yhe whole -of 
the murinng or evening prayers ibr the day, and the utual part 
of -the burial service iiMbeschnrichv^ane first read : the next of 
kill to the deceased then comies fc^vm to the altar tablef and 
if it is a p(ior Pierson, puts down st^pen^ or a. sbiljUMig^ but if 
he is sutricieiitly opulent, half a crown or a CfQWn>. and tome-- 
rimes even so much as a guinea; Thkexampfe is ibilow^ by 
the other relatives, and afterwards by the rest of the congrega- 
tion whose situation in lifo wtU'afibrd it, who advance in turn 
to offer. When the offering of silver is elided, a short pause 
ensues, after which, those who cannot spare any larger sum, 
come forward, and put down each a penny, (a iialfpenny not 
being admitted.) Colledlions on these occasions have been 
known to amount to ten or fifteen pounds, but ivhcre the rela- 
tives are indigent, they do not ofieii exceed three, or four sbil- 
lingi: In eases where fantiUies are left in distress, tlim inahcy is 
usmdly ;gi<yeiib]r4he clergyman to thcnii When the collection 
is enthrely finished, the body is taken to the grave, the re- 
mainder of the burod service la read, and the awful cerembiiy 
is there clo6ed**-*Timof&fing«i .at Llanbublic, the parish church 
of Caernarvon, sometimes amount to fifty .sir' pounds a 
year. 

A remarkabU* custom prevails over tome of Woles via.' 
planting the graves of dcparic'<l friends 
greens, and all the choicest gifts of Florals i 

and other plants fit fur edging, are planted roohd iu ;tlipd^shwe 
of the grave for a border, and every flower, thet adesw> 'the 
smart purterre, is placed within; so that the taste of the living 
may here be known by the manner of embellishing these man* 
sioiis of the dead. The siiow-drop, violeti and primrose faariun* 
gers of spring, denote the infant dust ; the rocket, rose, and wood- 
bine, shew maturer years; while tansey, rue, and star-wort, 
mark, declining life. Each has its little evergreen, fond em- 
blem of that perennial stale whcie change is known no 

I 3 niore*r 
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more'^. Nor are they once planted, left to ^ orer-run by t,he 
luauriahey of less (Jelicate itetgbbdUnB, IJut constantly weeded 
and cherished by the hands of the nearest friends of the de- 
ceased, who apiiropriate every Saturday afternoon for this ami' 
•able weakness, or rather pious reit^brarice of departed wnrthf. 

It has been observed that mountainous scenery is peculiarly 
friendly to those aerial and imagrhary eicistences which, constitute 
the objects of superMilioiiX. Tl^, constant variation in their 
apjiearance, added to ' the gloom atidHlai it upon lofty crags, 
hollow cwins, deep ravines, la^es, dingles, caves, and torrents.; 
'must have a strong tcndelify to aflect the imagination ; fear is 
the offspring of ignorance, and unbounded cri;d ul it y the "con- 
comitant of fear; similar notions will produce similar manners, 
and equal degrees of uitelligence are generally marked by a 
coincidence of belief. Hence the spirit of conjuration, so pre- 
valent ill Lapland, the second sight of the HtghJands, and the 
vA^ries of the -Aivenyddiioii in Wales, (a word significant - of 


' ^ Shakespeare sireetfj afladcs to this cottvin ia h»,Gyap|]bjbli^ . 

• '* ■' With iiiirest dQwers, rM 

I’il sweeten Md jsWt not Inch 

The tlist'j pale primrose, nor 

The , No, nor 

TIia^Tof jegtabtfim, vdilcti, not to ilaader, 

' not-tbjr breath. , 

^ of iolemn rkti retarri, 

'Tbe!%"Ihigtt tndn iti sad prcfccssion mourn ; 
yiuck every weed that might the spot di^^grace. 

And phuit the fairest fteld-liow'rs in Uieir place, 

Around no noxiou!) plant or Aowret grows. 

But ilic datrodif^.jaud earliest rose ; 

The snowdrop its whitest blossoms here. 

And golden coii||^s grace the vernal year : 

Here the pale pr^rose takes a fairer hue. 

And every ^'iuiet huasU a brighter blue. 




,s,upcx&tition sprung in cidor time, 
he soil, and gloomy as tlie clime/’ 


Bi.C£D 1 NG rook. 
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poetical raptures), W€re derivifd from the samo origin; these, 
persons, when consulted, became inflamed with a high degree 
ot* e^ihusmsui, were, to all appearance/ wried o.ut of them- 
pelves# and secar.*d po,sse^ed of .an invistble sjnrit ; yet they 
<lid not immediately give a aobnioii of the (iidieiilty ; but, by 
an Inconsistent circuinloculion with which ihoy .abounded, any 
person, who observed the ftASwei\.wovld, at length, by some 
turn or digression in the ^e^ch, receiyO;^ or fmicy ihatdie did, 
the revjuirtd explanation** Froni this state Of ecstuoy tlu y 
wore at last roused as from a deep sleep, and were compelled, 
by the violence of their friends,' to return to their natural fState ; 
and it is said, that they did not recollect any thing# that parsed#- 
or which they had uttered; if /it happened that they- were 
again consulted upon the same# or otiy other subject, they 
would, deliver themselves 'in very diilerent terms* This pro-* 
perty of divining they fancied wits bestowed upon them in 
th^ir S|leep« at which time, *accordmS U> Giraldus, it> appeared 
though new milk was poured into their ipouth; to 
|s/thiOttgb h sdMt of wTiting; and, on their waking, 
^hey p^licly piTofess^ endued with these extraordinary 
gifts; but tikis; kind of deimtiph dkdlyjlt^s in repute, 

and chiefly confined to modniainous paru^f^^t^ 
witchcraft is tfiil sirmig, ahd many. 
fects produced by the wippowd bybr^ W 
house you will perceive a horseshoe, cross, or iM^ efiSffm of dijf*: 
fence against these venomous spirits; and it » nsua) to place 
on the Vigil of St, John sprigs of Uie Hyjkericium^^^^^ 
called St. John's vyort, at the entrance, in the same the 

Druids were used to do Veronica. Its supposed knrtne n 
couched in the title: Cos gaii (Uythral, i. e. Dsemon's Aver- 
sion. Many ohi women, therefore, because they happen to be 

I 4 old, 

• Tlie folly of diviiiaiiou and fortune tellintr to the thinking Fiiind must be 
•bt*iuii.s. and is more supported by the belief of the credulous, iluiii ihe arts 
ol knu\ery ; for, to the whole tribe of diviners m«;y be aj»i)hed Ihr remark of 

£uri]>Kk;s. *' Mtirri; wpfToj opt; unw^u 3tcifr7.a;.*' 
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old^ and perhaps defQPmedjt, have to bear the odiuvn of prevent- 
ing the cows^h'om yielding mi lkj» and butler from forming in 
tlu¥ churn. They atie also believed to possess the power of in- 
flicting disorders both in men and cattle, and that they seldom 
neglect to do it when they havfr been offended. This udil 
ivell. account for the notion of. witches having been strenuously 
maintained some centuries ago, e veil by the. rnost enlightened 
persons of the age. Old women, pn whom the generally odi- 
ous epithet of witch has been oiicefixed by the popular voice, 
have found it their interest, aiiN( in Wales to this day find it their 
interest, ■ to deny nothing that is allodged to them. They be- 
come thus held in superstitious fear by the people, and in 
many instances obtain an easy livelihood from their supposed 
extent of power. Wherever they ask alms, it would be (say 
the common people) the death of a cow or horse, or periiaps 
even one of the family, to refuse them ; and the neighbouring 
pc'^antry, muci) as tliey hold them in detestation, believe it 
their own interest to kecp;tli%m always in good humour* The 
old women thus live, in some ineaaure, in uil^ence, with litUe 
other trouble than feeding and training up. IbrVee or'.foiw cats, 
and attending uiinutcly to the-gwoerns of theW ^ 

IJtown to the reign Varans statotes were passed, 

making ivitobcmft#^,cQoj^ralibii^' or wreery, felony without bene- 
fit of c)ergy;\ Dorihg this period, while law\s were enacted to 
perpetua^';^rror, St probable that many iniioceat persons, 
distreSKd with jl^verty and age, and dbliked by the neighbour- 
hojpd, fell the. uufoitonate victims; ami this terror of ancient 
; l^males was not removed till 9* Oeo. 11. c. 5*1 . Since that, a 
.^ret^nce to divlnatian is cunsidcred an a nrisde moaner, punisha- 
bte by pillory and iniprivumiciit. The belief of those elvtne 
’bWng-s, called fairs or fairicir, appears tu fiave been ancient and 

general 

'» S^iUt tV.iJf* Till fi. p, 

1 f iJ' !-.■«. oj* this fTTlKiC* MtkH 

thiU t>f lijjd <* /»••<•. f n\it! nr- 

lit ihc wf iKiih, Ik* h,-'** l?;r j.itmi roriUmn, 

tV*'; ku *\ ’U'.: oi ►''K.iM liCc. nf*' 

4j|^. A oV '■uc^t e.rur'’.'. 
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gfenoral, not only from the? Britohs having reduced thenotionss 
re.s|^btiiig them to a kliid of system^ but because various allu- 
sions are made to them by the British bards, under the com- 
mon appellattou, The Spirits of the Mountains.” It is sup- 
posed they arc fond of the southern sides of the hills and the 
deop recesses of the woods; of cleanliness^ neatness of apparel, 
regular living, strict, integrity, and devotedness to, Goi>^ and 
that those who wish for their protection, or would avoid their 
ire, most pay atlenthm to these ihirf^ss. > To siicii characters 
they rtie Gsteemecl friendl}', and, to die oppoAiU^ exceedingly 
spiteful; troubling them w it h^d reams, alarm ingtlieui with nmses* 
pinching them black and blue, carrying away tlieir Unbapliaedj, 
children, and confining them for a givtMi period; and jt is a 
custom with the ignorant to w^att^h Umtr children till after ba]>- 
cisni, lest they should be ^loHn dr changed. They, are said 
also to midin cattle by throwing ugly weapons. at them; tbe 
stones, called aixow beads, found in, these parts, are fancied to 
he elf shdts; tmd a spe^ieii df g on the lower 

patts of tiie tenUu^ reduced to a soft consistency 

byrakuiii^ » i^UcSl Patryfs B The description by those 

that pretend to. have ma tliieiais^ that they are ip. the huiiiast^ 
shape, exceedingly always clad and 

whenever employed are uiuaily headit, 
their occupation over, they lita a; merty Kle,. dancing -fa^id iu 
band invisibly by moon light, footing toiyvic. n^aisdihls ovi;| • 
the verdant turf, leaving their marks in darfened ■ 
alias fairy rings, upon the green griss. Their vagarmadird 
sanily alluded to by Brown in his pastorals: 

** A picasfint nicstS, 

Wljen* f*»irirs (ifuoi did ihcir tneasures Ireud, 

Whicli ij» xW men low itiudc «:)ch circt«$ Rrccn, 

A'> iJ rt hud cruwoc*] breii. 

on*' wi iliCK* ruiiuds (o )>«> seen, 

A iiilii'iU wUcri; <»{l lliu itOf), epa'-ou 

A** » iMiil d*ji s.i>in«>«and elvviii, 

'lo jMii • 1 «j»»ds that h.id m»? iljc Mtebf*; 

Aod t.irthfr it’» l>% ir,.,idoit'* 


VTifUn 
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WiihiA doBra Water were, not brought at 
Or if tbej^ spread no table* set no breads 
irbey Mhould have nips ff ooi foe unto the head. 

. . And lurthe maid ^bat bad performed each tbin^ , ' 

She In the waier-pail bade leave a ring.*' 

Considerably allied to the is another species of stop* 

jiosed aerial busings, called by the Welsh; These^ the 

Welsh miners say« are lieard under. grounds in or near mines^ 
and by their noises generally point out to the workmen a rich 
, vein of ore. The following are extracts from a letter on this 
extraordinary subject, ’ Written by Mr. Lewis Morris, a man 
eminent for his learning and good sense.* « People who know 
very little of arts or sciences, or the powers of nature, {which, 
in other words, arc the powers of the author of nature,) will 
laugh at us, Cardiganshire miners,*' who maintam the existence 
tif knockers in mines, a kind of good-natured impalpable people, 
not to be seen but heard, and. jvho seem to m ib work in. th.e 
mines; that is to sayi tb^f|^re. the. types; or 
working in mines, as dreams are< of some 
pen to us. The barometer fdls before ' raiil Qg If we 

did not know the a kind of 

omen tlM foretels . it is netuml; and produc- 
ed by os. Now how are we 

sure«'e^ s^re/biit that one’s dreams are produced by 

dke 8a|it^*n^ral There is some faint resemblance of 

tlHsin the sens.?; of hearing; the bird is killed before we hear 
l&eweporiof tb^gion. However this is, I must speak well of 
the koockers, for they have actually stood my very good friends, 
^whether they are aerial beings called spirits, or whether they 
aro a people made of matter, not to be felt by our gross bodies, 
as air, and fire, and the JLjke. 

" Before the d^^ery of Esgair y Mywyn mine, these, 
little people, as we^^J^them here, worked hard there day and 

night 

ThU letter, was written to his brother, Mr.Williani Morris, comp* 
trollsr of the custoiS^ at H 0 I 3 licad, is dated the 14th oi October, 1734, 
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night,; and there arc aVnftdance of honest, sober people, who 
have heard them, and some persons who have no notion of 

• . ■■ ■ ■ * I- i"' 'C 

them, or of miners eith^er ; after the diappv^ry of the great 
vein of ore they were heard iio more. 

« When I began to work at.Llwyn Llwydjrthey worke^i so 
frejfh there for a considerable time, that they, friglitened some 
young workmen out of the Work. Tliis was when we were, 
driving levels,' and before' we; had got any ore; but when w-e 
came to the ore> they then ghVe over, and 1 heard no more talk 
of them. ■ 

** Our old miners are no more concerned at hearing them 
idasting, boring holes/ landing deads, &c. than if they were* 
some of their own people ; and a single miner will stay in the 
work, in the<lead of th^ night, without any man near him, and 
never think of any feat/^of any harm they will do him. The 
miners have a^hoiion that the are of their own trade 

and pf pfmipW and arn^4 mean well. 

Tliree togodwtlp'shalialiear them sometimes, but 

it-ihte them, the knockers wilt 

also Stop ; the lii^ at their own workjL suppose = 

it is boring, th? knockers the same time go on aa brisk aa 
can be in landing, blasting, Wy beating d^wn 
they are always heard a little distance 
come to the ore.' ' 

« These are odd assertions, but tlrey are ceitaihly &cts, tbougll - 
we cannot, and do not pretend to account for them. * We hava/ 
how very good ore at Llwyn Llwyd, where the khockers^Wttft'' 
heard to work, but have now*^ yiedaed up the place, and 
more beard. Let who will laugh, wc have the greatest re^soiit 
to rejoice, and thank the knockers, or rather Goo, who sends ut 
these notices/^ 

It is an opinion very prevalent within the diocese of St; Da- 
vid's * in PembrokesJiire, that a short time previous to the 

death 

^his is not strictly coiifihoci to the diocese of St. Uuvid’s, like other erro- 
neous opinions, it has learned to truve!, uiid its piugrvss has not yet beefi 
effect uajiy obstructed by the dissemiiiatiun of truth. 
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death of a person^ a light is ^mctlmes seen to proceed from 
the hoiisc^ and even from the ^cd, and to pursue its way to the 
church, where the body is to bo interred, precisely }n the same 
track that the funeral will aftev^aijds foUrtw. This light is called 
canwyll corpk, ^or, the corpse edndie:*’ They likewise add, that 
the same is bright or pale, according to the age of the person, 
and if the caudle is seen to turn out of ;thc path that leads to the 
Oburch» the corpse will do so likewise.* . 

The paternal care of *St. David over his flock would not per* 
niit him so far to afflict the people by his death, as to deprive 
them entirely of his superior prescience. For the comfort of 
posterity he put up his prayers, that the inhabitants of his dio- 
cese might have* some peculiar mark of divine beneficence 
conferred on them. 11 is supplications were beard, and a'pro- 
mise niade, (hat no one should die without having this previous 
intimation of departure. . ; 

Aiiotbe! intifuatjon of a funeral, is the Tcu/u, viwcH is a phan- 
tasmagoric represeniatiotiTof thefuiWal; a|E$; ^ 
afflrin, that when they meet with t^is, unkss tw;y move out of 
the way, they must inevitably be' knocked do^ by the pres- 
sure of the crowd. It is addlK^: that they triidw the persons 
whose spirits appefir, and them distinctly singing hymns, 
on'th^;apri|al.oc^ 

A strange custom prevails, iti.somc obscure parts of North 
Wales, which, however, the clergy have now almost abolished. 
This is termed the /'offering of an enemy.” When a person 
supposes himself highly injured by any one, he rep«'iirs to' some 
4c1iucch dedicated to a celebrated saint, or one who is believed 

to 


/* Such phe»otuf:iia nic.^ be uccounU'd for, front the frcqiieiif infiammation 
of hydrogenous gas uiixiug wilh atmo.'.phtric air, and enkindled by electric 
matter. from the peaty and ixior.i«;^y soils of this district, such is its 

phosphordscent rpiatity, that often spark» of fr-e. will be seen under the feet 
of travellers ; which, tu persons unitcqiiaiuuci wltii liitr cause, niu.st appear for- 
mufi^lo, if notonjiooiis. From sii;2iJar causes proceed those Juiuinons f^iSects 
called; from the supposed sliap* » they u*'<unDe, lanterns, dragons, daa<^ 

Ciug gitthts, See. 6fcC- 
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to have great power over the affairs' of men : here, kneeling on 
his bare knees before t^e altar^ £Uid offering a piece of money to 
the saint, he utters virulent and dreadful iniprecaiions. 

calling doWii curses a^^^isfortunes on the offender and his 
faruiry even for generations to come. Sometimes the offended 
persons repair for the same purpose, to some sacred well, dedi- 
cated to a saint. Mr. Pennant was threatened by a man, who 
fancied he had been injured by him, i'vrith the vengeance of 
St. Elian, and a journey to his well, to curse him with effect.*'* 
This is now only discoverable in the most illiterate or vitiated 
parts of the coniinianity, whd, from the tyrannical nature of 
pseudo religious influence, have been kept under the w^orst of 
all slaveriesj that ofimental sul^ection. There exist numerous 
eth^r superstitious opmtons and practices, the offspring of mo- 
nastic ignorance or and which are still cherished 

even by ^ciety and devout Christians. 

credited to the east 

of the Seyerh,-ito'4fi8eim not be novels and to 

particularly thcm/wl^t appear invidioui 

Language, PoutRV, Xiib MMlc. The Welsh 
an undeniable claiin to veiy antiqmty^ 

Hebrew, spoken by the descendants oiP 
like the old GalHc> is of Celtic ongin. in ttifonnation, 
well as grammatical construction, it has a hear resemblance 
the original tongue; and the affinity is further demonstrated by 
the learned Kowlands, in the comparative table, contaming 
three hundred words, which might have been extended, since 
the publication of Owen's invaluable dictionary, to as many 
thousand. It is, perhaps, w ithout exception, the most primitive#, 
and uncorrupt. living language in the western world. It abounds 
with original words, moic esjiecially technical terms, which 
other languages usually borrow from the Greek, or express by 
circumlocutions: and from its aptitude to form verba sesquipe* 

dalia. 


• Towt m W'^les, vdl. ii, p. SSr . 
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dRlia^is peeiiliarly fitted ioi* poetry and owtory. -The 
like its parent Ihe Hebrew^ being generally confined to the 
penultima' or last syllable but oi>e, pijodQces ofi'en a im^no- 
tony> yet at, the same time a dignity' of ^itnd^; > and the multipli- 
city of consdhfantfli which might'be supposed to give It an miu- 
stial degree' of harsKhess, tends to furnish it )idth numerous 
elegailcies and varieties in sonorous beauty^ The copiousness is 
unrivalled^ principally, arising from the multifarious combina- 
tion of jthe verbsj each of which has about twenty modifications, 
by means of qualifying prefixes; and these possess the double 
capacity of being either conjugated by inflexions, like the Latin, 
or like the English, by the aid of auxiliary verbs. .From the 
numerous gutturals it has been termed i|igged, and by those 
unacquainted with its extensive capability might 
ill adapted to express soft and melodi^ 
adequate to represent a great 
ei:!glyns or stanzas will dctiioaii^, 

Mae rail o leidan nela^.^ 

Mai msl o bjd ym 

Wiefain th^ woinh'is found . 

. The magic ^ift!^||^-^ctiant|Rg^ 

^ ' P'i Wiw wy .4. R’i wtuiw . 

£*wetta y V ei we «iiiV 
A*i, wfoas yw bnan ib. 

1 pemb art; 

l>i|f own grave, 

I spin my thread of life. 

My death I weave,* 

Of its great energy and capability, of displaying one of the 
chief beauties in language, the sound corresponding with the 
cense, a distich on thunder may serve, as a specimen : 

Tan a dwr yn ) mwriaw 
Yw r tafanaa druigiau draw. 

The Tearing tiiuudcr drcddrul in its ire 
la water warring with aerial fire. 

These 

• Thi* epigram mi the silk wonn, convists of ruivcls only, and is perhaps 
4 «ot to be euualJnd'in any language. 
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These , ^Kampks, to which thousands of a smiilar. dcscriptloa 
might be added, ‘corroborate the teslimoiiy of the author^ of 
Letters from Siiowdciu that the Welsh language, at the same 
time i1 may boast the softness and harmony of the Italian, pos* 
sesses all the majesty. and estpressioji ef the Greek. 

The orthoepy of the Welsh is very di'llerent from the English. 
.In the language of Cambria are thirty-eight letters; sixteen of 
which are radicals, expressive of the primary sounds ; and the 
rest may be considered as serviles, because used a.s inflections, 
or mutations of the former ; for each of which there is a simple 
appropriate character. But since the invention of print iiig, and 
the introduction of the Boman letters, it has been necessary, 
for waitf of a suflicient variety for thp purpose, to adopt two. 


sound, anciently desig- 
nate4|^ ^^he simplicity 

'•now but cert^jUy. 

belonged' their wntmgf^'’'i^' . 
centuries, preyiocM' of tin people. Sisny 

the ancient British in this ^hairaii^^ 

part of the liber Lalidaiv^^/:^^ ' 
libraries. Monumental insicr^oiis, as old 
seventh centuries, are in this cfaaractei*^ 
ancient British alphabet is highly probab^ fioni ibe observuit;' 
tionof Caesar, when speaking of the Drunls, '' Ora^cis 
utuiitur,^* They use the. Greek alphabet. No unapt ^ibpar 
ri.son, if the ancient Greek and British inscriptive letters ai>b:' 
properly confronted. W^henthe Saxons first came into Britain^. 
I>r. Johnstone observes, they appear "to have been a people 
without learning, and very probably without an alphabet.”-^ 
And Rowlands acutely remarks, that if they had brought the 
use ot letters with them from Saxony, or wherever they came' 
irom, there would have been some remains citJier of inscriptions, 
or inanu-icripts in that country, unless they had all come over 
to a man, and brouglit with them all their books and their tomb- 
stones also. But in no jiart of Germany is there any thing like a 

Saxon. 


now gcA^jp 






centuries, preyidcM' 



S^^js^^Wraibier to be they iiivcnt^d tfcosc letter* 

« after iheir arrival inBrilamWeixtirely an impfobable conjecture ; 
^caikse at/that time the Roman character was in general use, 
and ready for their adoption. Acid it may be further observedj 
that when the Britons were driven out of Mercia several ot the 
, learned were ];)ermitted remain> and by them the Saxons were 
firobably first instructed in the use of letters *; for it is a notable 
that Asserus and Scotus/ the tutors of Alfrctl, were both 
Britons, and that prudent monarch borrowed his legal institute 
from the laws of the Cambrian jurispi udence. No letter in the 
Welsh language has any variation of sound, except the accented 
vowels, which are lengthened, oi‘ otherwise changed according 
to the power of the accent, and all arc prommneed, ttore being 
AO mutes. The follow ing letters ditTei^^^^tlAr ^ the 

English, viz. A, pronounce^ hard, 

as. k in ken ; 9 or ch is a ^uiidt ' 

like tb in the ; G double 

«e rnbeen : LI as an diiBcuIt 

16 pro^imce by similar 

is- and Y is 

in burn; W^^^vinoes the siniplfcity and anti- 

language, are 
n^nd^M&hks, and those arc again redu- 
; v|Ub1e to iirlalses of Siktilar sounds, haring 'a coincidence of im- 
aspen, a head*; cwi; the top or first ; lum the top or what 
-.^irertic^ overhead; Hen a veil or covering; lleen a teacher or 
inan of learning, Hhecn a creator, or one that gives a beginning. 
^OD€ of this class even are primitives, but compounded of 

tly, lie, rhe, with en a principle or first cause, whence 
enaid thc soul, literally the principle of life from en and aijJ, 

; JUe.* The Welsh, C0taiish,Armorican, and the Erse or Gaelic, 
are dialects of the same language, agreeing in their grammar, 
Structure, and nouienclature, thougii diflering in orthography 

and 

Slwcn^s Wp.IsIj Diciionarv, a'»d ns'^'s to traa&luiiun of the HoTOic 
" KlegwofLtyiyarch lien. 



and prontmcifitioh ; in lang of the' 

"iflhftbiunts tU« mpectiv^ cc^ntrl^^ es^W^otfaei^^ mid 

tWy evidently arederired fron^j(iae<%c^^ 

Celtic* A mbd^ft Welsh writer has cemitf^ed>. that^^ 
advocates for thd abolition of tbe^Weiah tonghe vain en^ 
to progh^tliaie a approaching day; wVn it iVUl b«rjnum* 
bered witb^ the dead, ^nguage^^ They see; sQiaq;;.%¥ (amjlliea on 
the^borders^ and about a d^e|f innkeepers upon the posi^r^^ 
who speak Efnglish bnly^^ bat there are .^ttsanda* 4 tt>d len<.6f 
thousands in the wflds Of Wal^, who hairelearaed the language 
of' their par^tSi^^d of, theh^ coimlry, as naturally and as 
, nocen^y;:i^|^y>dcked' their or breathed the 

nor inclination' to' 

inent« ' for 

principality^ ■more -'eipeciali;^ i^»v|iO!Btltorn ■' 
of the country are principaliy Seated 4^ ' 
s^quently few of them speak it» and ipany. of 
extermination. The example of the higher classea it becom 
contagious, and ere long the language and manners of Ceidhiia 
will by approximation coalesce with those of the inhabiti^ ^ 
the east of the Severn* . . " . A >\ 






The ancient Britons were exceedingly partial to jEredrry* 
Wales, as their place of refuge, was early the seat of the po^ic 
muse, and modern efltisionsof original genius evince, that the 
abuUinspiring goddess of song has not deserted her favourite 
mountains. The laws of composition, however, were so strict^ 
that they must have cramped the genius of their bards, had it 
not been for Ihe extent of the language, its copiousness, and 

aptitude 


* CambriaT) R«gi!|tAt for tht ^car -1796, p.^<eo. 
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up^kiK^ for i^litemtton^.u by the \VeIs& as s 

beauty. Tibi's coiwAattqy^ called Cyiigbaneddj is Very 
: Imperfectly seen ta coni positions^' compared witl) the 

regolar system by which it is goyeroed iu Uie Welsh language. 
.To give a proper analysis of it would requhe more, room* than 
is admissible from the patulre of the. present wqrlc^. 'T^ 
iitg couplet may serve as a fair specimen. 


t 

Gwjn wna fVr yn wral 
Owt a Wba gwyr yn ei at. 


To this they added an6thar« that of adotlSnk the sound to 
the sense. And perhaps no poe(s were ever 
for the masterly use of this figunir iNtR til* Welsi^^tHir any 
language bettor calculated far it» ti)l^;,»s^. a 

peenUar mgeiwtty m the 

,9fr n* to produce « ^ 

[i|M|a Webh. tpfnMmW 'meaffa^* to 

9f metre*' are re< 

any ]aB(||iMgi|U ^ltitotoo»t favourite teem to have 
and tatmdeV. £Iywarch Hen has ah ehglyn 
lioosp db^each stanaa copimencing with 
[yiba iMune phinue. The Hanofa of Tahebin consists of eight te- 
and the £yry Myiiydd, wntten by the former bard^ 
-cmuuists of twelve octonary stanzas. So general and inveterate 
was this syllabic and jingling rage, that be was considered the 
best poet, who could succeed to the farthest monotonous ex« 
ient. The Cyngor of Taliesin has sixteen lines ending inon; 
and a Cy wydd of Dafydd ap Gwiiim contains fifty-two, termi- 
nating in af. 


As a specimen pf their poetry take the following translation 
df ail elegy written by Llywarch Hfen, a British 

Bard 

^ For a [i^iQohtr account of these, and other iiiforniation, respecting 
\v..iufa Ouen’s transiaiion of Llj^warch H4a Heroic Hiegiei, 

btiiflpSertaiioh on the Weltb langufage. 
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BaT4 of the kHctfa centnrvi 'on th4 ideatb.ef Chnid^ylaa^. prince 
iefPowys. 

' Come forlli and sce^ yt Cambrian dafnes^ 

Fair Pcngwem's^ 105^ roof* in flamei \ 

The foe the fatal dart hath flang 
'(The.'ibeahat speaks a barb’rovt tongae») 

Ai\4 Cjnddj^lan’s princeij bead^ • 

And stretch'd your champion with the dead.* 

His heart, which late, with martliai 
Bade lus lov'd country's foes expire, ; , 

(Such fire as wastes the forest hill) 

Ifow the Winter’ji ice is chill. 

corse with' boding ciire 

WrelNt 
TtgrlwA. 

. Cynddyian's hall is.darjtto 
If or more the midiUght hipar pretongl 
With fires, and lamps, aad fitstive ioi)g|i. 

Its trembling bards afilicted ifatifi 
The hall, benav'd of Cyodrwyn's song 
Its joyous visitants are fled; 

Its hospitable fires are dead : 

No longer, rang'd on either hand 
Its dormitory, couches stand : 

But all above, around, below. 

Dread sights, dire sounds, and shrieks of woe.* 

Awhile I’ll weep Cjnddylan slain. 

And pour the weak, desponding strain ; 



Awhile 


• Now Shrewsbury, then the chief residence of tho princes of Powys* 
f Die ancient name of Powys. 

I CynddyhkB wm the son of Cyndrwyn. 
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■CAjiwiiii'rA, 

rJI'soofVe iitty>dttbfed breast r / 

Thebi in eteriml siieitCjS.rcst.'^^ 

€anu Tej^n. The barp is recorded to .be the^ol^t ancient, 
and >vcTuay justly addj the most expressive and elegaiit'oi^ all 
' musical instillments* Among the castc%nations it vi^fj est^jj^ed 
the sj^mbol of concord, and probably it was the uistruihent .first 
attuned to .harnioiiy or countorpoinU.. . ^ . 

Thc Telyn Gwrda wai possej»ed by every Cambrian youth 
of /gentility, and a taste for thU instrument, iii preference to 
any other, still e^xists among the inhabitants of Wales. . Giral^ 
dus CambreiiMis, who wrote b^s itineirarv through Wales in the 
year 11^, speaking; of fhe Ubeiality aiidJ^o^|ii^tei;*of the 
Welsh, says,' ''Those who come 

w(th the ooitTenation of yoipi^ W on the 

baip, during the erening: itsdrnn^ 

eeift, and burps fiunily too ii 

t k well itt '4|k liarp.t The 

S hot. * Its sound u very 
— ;>u^,j|lad it Wsf ^eijneatly used as a tenor arcompani- 
Vi|j^ to' bdi^ : b|lt it h at>w bsrome evtiemely rare. The 
t^d cnvlh haa been porrupied in English into trowd, and used 
^ oomnion fiddle. To tins Eutler alludes, 

- 1’ th* head 6f. all thia warlike rabble, 

Ctaitfdcra luarcb’d, expert and able, 

/^Instead of trumpet and of drum. 

That makes the warrior*! stoninch come. 

llud. Part. I. Canto II. lOi^. 


' It lias bix strings, four running parallel in the manner of a 
violin, which arc sounded by a hoyv: and two others, not placed 

over 

was truiibfatcd into £tlgii.^h ver^e by the }{e<r. John Walters, 
. tophoiJHpitiiiii school, anil late Fellow of Jesub College, Oxford, 
f- Gir<TUluf, Vol. TL p, 

t. Thii J^of this itifitrnment is principally at present limited to the very 
:ermlfiiinis of the country. 
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over tlif finger boari^i but passing dbigonally to tbe Icfi of 
and which were struck with the thumb of the left-hand, to sei vu 
as a base aecompauiment to the notch sounded with the bow. 
The bridge of this instrument difibrs from that of a violin, in 
being less convex at the top, a circumstance from which it 
may be inferred, that two or three strings are to he sounded a< 
the same time, so as to afibrd a succession of CQiicoids. The 
bridge is placed obliquely across the instrument, tiud one of its 
feet passing through thd left hole of the sounding board, rests 
on the back, thus serving as a sounding post. Th^re was also 
the crwtb tp|haiit, or three-stringed rrwtb, which difiered from 
the otl^ joet i«<ibape but in having all ils strings parallel. 

The hcnrnptl^f is the next instrument used par* 

ticttlarly by the so called fi'om having both its 

extremities holes besidee the 

aperture, and liA mddium 

between the f B MIH™ 

From thib tbiit 

Other instrumentf wtfre 

properly to be termed their 

already described. The pUnnill, or 

often sung to the harp : and in company, ibis Wdsi 

handed round, when every man played an air, % wbidh he 

was accompanied by the voice of the female seated nett biko* 

These instruments produced the meiry dance, still a favourite 

amusement among the Welsh peasantry. Tliejp dances were 

extremely characteristic, and uncommonly lively. There was 

the war dance, and the peace dance, which were again subdi* 

Tided into those representing the incidents of war, and all the 

usual employments of peace. 

Their music is as vaiu«d and expicssive as the language; 
much has beta justly said m comniendation of its peculiar 
beauties, and those w ho affirm that llieie is a sameness in all 
the Welsh aifb, must have luaid Imt vot^ few specimens, or 

K d paid 


This is sa«d to be scarcely used in any part of Waits bcude Angltsea. 
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eHfiBMSAi 


paid but little attention to the subject. A great s^plici^fcy per- 
irttdea the Welsh ^melodies; yet they ate distinguished by fca- 
.tur^s as varied as the country ; invented by an enthusiastic and 
impassioned people^, they partake 6f all ,:^e wilditess of un- 
restrained originality; sprightly and vivacious, plaiittive^and 
energetic, they are characterized both by AH^^o alidvPcuise- 
T08O, and equally adapted for Lydian as for Doric .measures ; 
most of rhe tunes are very nncteitt> and preserved in the tradi* 
tional recollection of the country;^ tbdy show ihinr composjem 
to have possessed genuine skill in music^ and that tbpy knew 
how to warm the iti)aginatipii> and jntei^st the heart*. Whether 
the muse delights in ^y or mournful ntiinhe|f% she have 
her choice ; and the expriwtve vibr^ionji : of jlie nobter^tru* 
ment tim harp increases the The viva* 

city of joe Pulleine^s forms a 

fine OQOtra^t with 






ew, considered 
equal extent. Indeed 
perhaps it induces the 
highly of himself tban he ought to 
' Ihwe of ancestry was a delicate and essential point 
; ;iiiai4ni|prt; tite and consequently they were more 

r*;desirous of noble, than of rich connexions. So deeply was this 
principle rooted, that even the lowest classes of the people 
carefully preserved the direct and collateral descents f of their 
families, and were in general able from memory, not only to 
recite the names of their proximate progenitors, but to trace 
their various relations back through numerous generations. 
This, classed amongst the hereditary prejudices of the W elab, 
has been supposed to arise from the mountainous nature of the 
I country. 


• * Mr. Jones has perlbrmed u work deserving the praise of ail amateurs in 
■music ; by collecting and publishing a number of these in liis " Musical and 
Poetical Hemains of the Wclsli Bards.” 

f As long as a Welsh pedigree is a proverbial adage for tenacity and ttdi- 
' SiQsness ill narration. 
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cmntry, and the ciroomstance of the luhahiunu li?fng lung m 
^the hamc di^iirt. But ^ mote rational cause may be iourid m 
the pccuhai form of their ancient govcinment and legal tenures. 
The laws ot ga\el-Lind so dispci^cd piop 6 ity» and laniificd he- 
ritable lelatiooN that it essential to coriectl^ asceitiiu the 
consanguinity and idinity through the male ami female lines 
to the utmost possible laMtude And though the c^ame nee easily 
does not at piesentcMst tor the usagr, yet it must at least be 
ronsidered as a scnial deiiOt in the national < haiacter; ineiely 
as an excels oi laudable affection , sinCe it ma} be obserted^ 
that he uiio is attached to high lank must feel some icspect An 
the Virtim# of those by whom the di*>titict ions were acquired. 
The five royal tribes of Cambria^* will iutuibh a kind of spe- 
cimenj and seive at gy dii/diciidaiion of future altui>ions that will 
be made to diittiiWii^^ 

Gryfinh ap Oynan^li^lSHt^^ ii fllM refhdeJlAA 
m 0111 books. l]e 

w hose « on Cy nan ss as foreiNlV ifito I^lwuu . 

he mauicd Hanuitt, daughter of Aoloedd,king % 

and the Isle s^ and th< relict orMathgan;^m hin^ tf ITtsterr ^ 
had issue b> hei tins Oiy filth f He beareth gules« three Imn* 
rels passant iii pah hariy aigent^ armed azure 

D&S(CM>^NT& EX I ANT IN THE MALF UKS 
Mr) lints .. ol IVngwtiii, Mciioiialishin. 

ni so NOAMS FXIIMT, OK IV THI* FfMAlF LIVl^ 

WMmtv ,, . of (7^^^dll> C aernaivonshiio 
ut Donbighslme 

of BotUcalli 11 , and Berthddu \ 
ofC«n«> jrarmaivoitthiir 

of Maes Mo( hn uit Duibighshii t 

ol C 1) ill line \ , C ieinar\ onslurc 

ki Tlo}d 

* llii« IS taken from i work titiCidj Biitidi Aniijiities revived, liy 
Hubert \ luj^han, 1 sq of Hi ni;v\rt 
i m Obi of his di set tid lilts ^ivc the oat f bi' • m Ov » i t »v’c* 

▼•Ttj Ihrti cables d qilx^i d in frs* c 
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lioyd., 

Powell 

Daviefk. 

Pryse.. 

Anwyl 


Khmatfdogy Merionetbshirei now Dolben. 
.of Penmachno, Caernarvonshire. 

.of Til.IJy«tar<km. . Mtrioactl»hiff. 

, of Y<arwedddn>... S 
.ofPaik 

II. 


Rbvs ap Tewdwr Mawr, (the second royal tnbe)«who took 
upon him the government of South Walesj A. D. 1077, 

Gules a lion rampant^ or, within a bordure indented. 


DLSCFND^.\rs EXriNCT, OR IM THE FEMALE tlKF 

Wynnes of Dole Bachog. 

ol LUui Erfyl Montgonteryshiie. 
bt OwenapGwibm of Tal-y*Llyn 

of Coed-LUi, 

Cefia 

fil. » *? **>1^*) 


in 

Bleih 3 m ap Cynfyn, (the third royal tribe,) wa<; king of 
North Wales, and Prince of Powys% and after the death of 
Meredith ap Owain ap Edwyn, (prince of South Wales) he be- 
came king of all W ales. Or, a lion rampant gules, armed and 
Ungned, or. 

DESCFNDANTS FXTANT IN THF M\LE LINE.f 


K}Qaston of IlardwMck, Shropshire, 

Vaughans ^,of Golden Giosc, Catrinartlienshire. 

Lloyd 


* filetbyn ap C^nfvn bob cwys, 

Li bun biocdd litn Bowys. 

t The curious redder, who wivhfg tor tnorr information concerning tbb 
tnbi, and ila disrei)d»ms may lon^ult u tract on the subject, lately publish- 
ed bv Plal p \orl^Bjq of I rddig, d gcnt'emaii to whom the thanks of fais 
country art due, Uic great zial he displays to illusuate its ancient biogra- 
phy. 5 







Cl^W-bycfett* i jyj^ 

of BlMttOIyoii, > 

mCfMA^n teXWCT» OR W IHI- FLMAU UVt. 

K> naitowfc IJ otdic y 

ofOlUc). 

iw>|UKtOOS.««M.««<«^*«Of Moitoit 

6f Wyo-y-^Map^w 
of Polity B\ I ^Icy* 

^^ tUunxSo..*M«M«« S HiwcJunbioki, Huntingdon, of whom 
i GioinweU, the Plot! (tor 

I 

N 4 miejfc..«i.«.,..r...of Naimey.*McnoMflbshue 

Mauft«a*»» «(Llor4n, Sliiojjshiie 

XyffiiM «r«MIM)v JVIotitgoiiit.r}shMe - 

'Tanats 

Mu inor V Mafinnoh^t>onblglR»i)^ 

Hughes. * ot CMciclas* Menonethsbuo 

IV 


Ltlitlystaii Glodiydd, (the fomth loyal tribe,) prince of the 
country ^ be fw < c ii W y r iiul Sr \ 1 1 ii He w ns the son of Cybelyn 
ap]toi,by IMiun{>ai, thi din^htti iiid heu of Gronu ap Tud^ 
or licvoi, tioiu whom ht tud (h i iv( d to him the titie of the 
eaildoin of llLuioid. Athilstin, of Pn^lmd, was hi^ god- 
father. Liulyst'fi, (oi IS Ik i> soiiKtiiiiis (ailed Elystaii,) 
boic two coits (jiniUK 1, i/urc, ihuc boms }ic«ids eaboched 
sable, ian^tud guUs tusktd oi His iuoiIkis's eo it, parted 
pei-beiid sin sli 1 1 riiiine ind ( iiuini s , um i ill i lion i niipant, oi 

Df Si l NOANTS 


* 1 hr country (letwceii till r (w i n < i i is i r i tl\ < Ihd Pirh* i 1 

it had Its own priiiCLS, indt pciuii iit of ilu pi iiu i s ol S uii W dli s 

tb*un bore two (Oils <]ii uli d, i7tiK ihni l» ir It isi I il I «I < 

Ian ;ued gulf », toil rd or JlsmUlr hi j f | irttd|trb I ii i ti tru »». 

and erniims oirr ah, a hj 1 1 iiuj i , tr 



C 


m 


»ESCENDA!CrS EXTAKT IN THE MAtT mE 

Clyn of Cery, •j 

of Borlforh, J Monfgorner'* >h*r|p 
of Newtown,^ 
of Penarth. 
of Park. 

of Filale^ BadnorakUe. 
of Ltanbister. 

Olivers of NeM^ldwen. 

of Llangyniw.' 

Llc^dSr of Cety^ MonLgomervshire- 

of Mociidre. 

W}un<( •of Grllidyw)!!. 

of Llanfendigcdd. 

Oxfnt..* of Khiw Saeiiou, 




otn 


\|ip 

..jisriitij, Mdntgomerjrklmt. 
t.,«f ritangyiHia, Mont9>mcr>4urr'. 
of BtodwelU Shropsbtro^ 
of Mochdre. 

PoweU**M*^**«**«f»*of UTeitsvyn and Ednop, Shiopsliirr 

V 


Jcatyn ap Gwrgant^ (the fifth loyal tiiht) Mas prim e, or lord 
of Glamorgan; ho descended fiom Tom due king of Gwent, ui 
king Aithnr’b time, lie lo^t his inunti> to Kobcit Fit/hamon^ 
and his twelve knights 9 whom, by the proem c nitiit of Lmion 
ap Cadifur ap Oollw^n, ho had hired to come with an aimy to 
assiit him against Rhys ap Tc wdw 1, piince of South Wales, and 

Bk th} 11 


• Of thu finul} 1 asRithard Powfil of I iJnop, 8& it i* snnetiim*« 

tintK 11, 1 dpnhoin,) th* pott, an hoi ot the l’( lU.irrhia, a •hort history, 11 , 
eoarse IiMiii veise, of the r<>\ai nibc!> of ( aiiihiia diid their de^tenddnU. 
Ihc uboie mentioned poiin wis roniposrd aliouL tin sear 1G23. Preiued te 
«l tfi a ctrdicatuni to tue then l*r nee oi WaIl^, dfiervaid*^ Charlok tUi 1 ir^t. 
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Bletbyn ap Maenyrcb, lord of Brecknofrk. As a judgment upon 
him, for hjs disloyalty to the said Rhys, hU sovereign, God was 
pleased suddenly to ptttlUb treachery \iith treachery. Rhyt 
and Bletbyn, aWrr a bloody battle, (not far from Brecknock,) 
were, slain m the field. Gules, three ehevcroncls in pale aigcnf. 

OaSCaSTDAKTS CXtAKr ISi THt MALE LINE 

Williams A.of Tame. Farl of Abingdon. 

Newtons ...of Heathle j • 

Jones ...« ■ • • ofCradw^n, Caernarvonshire. 

of Dol in Edeimion, ^ 
of D6l-y*Mdch, > Merionethshire. 

Klyttlej, 

Prince GiilBth ^ Rhys ap Tcwdlkr, and Blethyn ap 

Cynfyn, made ensigns, and pedU 

grees of tbewaa^^O^l^ ^ 

What they di8COverel3t1|iiy^Mmf 

vias aflerwaids, by the banlsii dlggsBU^-i « — 

they ordained five royal triber, * -- 

fiomssboui thcir jiosterity to thu day ctuti derlea 
and also fifteen special tubes, of whom the gentry of Nu^U 
Walcb are, fur the most part, descended. And in our hooka vee 
have mention of the tube of March, &c. besides other tribeo 
called Onehelyth, and Gwchelac thau. 

The following aic the fiitceii tubes of North Wales, from 
whence are descended some of the ptincipal families, and land- 
ed pioprictois of the country 

Marcliodd, Hraint II x, llwl .aplVnddeln, Llowauh ap Br&n, 

< iliniii Droed Tu, Ediiowaiu ap Biadwtii, i d»iuwdui Bendew, 
hdwin ap Gioxio, llidd \lolw\»iOj,, L.n>dJ ip Monen, Mi- 

< lot Ciwin, Gwer} dd ap I*ii>sGhIi, M in liwcithuii, \« \ ydd 
llauld, Collw^n ap J'liiv^no. 

The names ul I nj^lislmicii ani cula* , who c laic t ^ he po>- 

SC**M 1 

* 1 onl \Villi')in% 4il Tame, ws* in f (i 1 1 of tie Mirth >i 

Miiles, in the first VI it ol Qjeen J| »tfh mJ e , tlir j y'ui, 4l 
1 Uflluw CetJi, « III ft f'ourig ol tut i I » v%ue ’htii htif 
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Beswd of (.slate.s in WalcS; and have settlfd ^bere for several 
ages. The .Salisburies, the NestoiU) the Herberts, the Bulke* 
leys, the Conways, the Hollands, the Tbelwalls, OsboriiWydel, 
Poke, Hookes, Langfonl, Griffith ap Jenkin, Idio Wylt, (runter. 
Gray, Pigot, Here, Brercton, YswittajiWyd(lel,Bodri,Garat, 
Groch, Twnk7u of Shocktidge, Newton, Doon, Dutton, Buuler, 
.Strange, Brylaon, liOdlow, Ilcrwr, Corbet, Bridges, Whyte, 
Gerard, Bowld, Ireland^ Tronghton of Bodlew, Twisleton, 
Aehpool, Lacie, Earl of Uncoln, Brereton of Burras, Knowsley, 
Rigston, Hanraer of Hanmer, Dolben, Panton of Bagillt,Veroon 
of Cheshire, My rods, Bonville, Caster of Kinnteh* 

* Sec OweD'j Britbli Remiios, o; s CoUeetioo of Aatifdtb ivlitin| M 
die Britons. 


END OF THE GENERAl ACCOUNT OF CAMBRIA, 



ASei-tSEA OE 'MOiJA*. 

' ' "• ■'■:] ' ..vr;- - 

.THI5.iilaiid foinntn^.^iicoi’ding' to tfat'^p^nt political dlvH 
sion ofthekiiigiioin, one ofihe (»aotieit#NiOm W ales, is si> 

tuated to the tioith-west ofCa^riiaFtoflshi»,i¥o)i)#Mcb itisaep^- 
rated by a narrow arm of the sea, called the -nraits of M^ai.— 
This district omc^g'^he siactentKitonS^^traEt'kiibv^ under ‘^Se^' 
rent appellations, as Ybys Dowyll, or theShtuly Islaidj-'t'nys 
y Cedieirn, fromlts bero^' or powerful and Ynis Fdn, 

singly written ai^ pfonodneedE M6nt,ndnch thl^.RonidriS latin- 
ized intpllp^aiiiu^ by this it is distinguished- in their 
writinjiii'' ^heiSnglish Isle, was the name given it. 

by the Saxons../,, tri^ of countjry’, it is jltrobabte.- 

originally ^ 

visible near PorfKh^diejii^^^^^pSii),of i 
ly across the chaHiMd»;^;|ji^'b^^ 
sea, for about an ^ur or 
flood tide violently. fluctdaiesatnd‘'l 
rnus passage by the clashing of twocorrenU, deo 
Pwll Ceris. , ' ’ , 

This narrow ridge the sea daily attacldng With its lUirtily 
wares, which gained accumulated force by the restriction of a 
narrow passage, soon undermined and forced its way, so as to 
become one uniuternipted channel. “ It may well be atSnncd, 
that this fret or river of Metiai, to this mentioned middle place, 
is the original work of nature ; or a great crack or fissure in 
the internal strata of the earth, at what time soever that hap- 
pened 

• Tlie ancient name Mr. nowlaiids siippoEe* w.ai tlir uriglii of the 77fu/e of 
the lloiuaiis, and Aiiglesea tlic ultimate Thule ; nutwillislnnJiiig later geo- 
graphers mistook another for it, when mure runiutc islands were discovered 
>y their uavignlors. 


Jrming^»:lrei^'" 





pencd. And though this channel might become one entire 
dividing arm of the sea, between these two lands in a few ycarf 
after the Rood, yet it may in no wise be granted ^to be then 
near oo broad and ao deep, ti U now $ for we most allow the 
force and agitation of ^ftorins^ the flax and reflux of tides^ to 
have beaten and washed upon» worn and sunk away a great 
deal of the soft and oaithy b^ks on each side of it ; and the 
bottom also to have been consumed and hollowed by the sea’s 
sharp acrimonious quality ; so that it must he now much deeper 
and wider than at first wc ciin imagine it to have been*”**— 
Though the argument is not here Mippoited by the most con- 
clusive reasoning, this was probably the fact; for theBomans 
appear to have partially forded these straits^ when tbey(|>ttr* 
saed the fugitive druids, and in a etAsnqtiiftnt invasion of tliis 
jslnnd fav the English, tba made ilndr advances at ebb 

flife WM4# ISrditt its vidnhy to the Isle of 
‘;--y a passage to that, or the coasts 

— 1^ blhlsiibeM, was chosen by the druids, or Bri- 

doling the persecution of the invading Romans, as 
no asylum whidb they fondly hoped would aiTnrd them a safe 
acid undisturbed repose. But Roman ambition knew' no bounds, 
and the druidical influence had occasiom*d the Invaders to pur- 
chase their piecemeal conquests, at so dear a rate, that retalia- 
ting vengeance unsheathed its sanguinary sword, and with an 
inexorable vow of extermination, threw away the scabbard* 
Cains Sueiotiiui Paiiluius having overcome the Ordovices, who 
inhabited the adjaiehi couiiir\, resol \ed to pass over into Mona, 
and limdi the var in part of Britain, by extirpating the 
druid., who Ind LlotUd j 1 »i their retreat. Having efiecied 
a ovii the «(iaiN by flal-bottomed boats, and 

fording 

jropnc- on, Mur/, or Bn i Inn we fmd Cornwall called by the Roniant 
Vnnrumiu i, i li hv fuitlxH pjintol it \h tn tins day called, /*ei«-vono/oz, of 
«/nd. i lit Kit )t \I»n, Mont da \nd lu Ire land, tbe farthest part of it to 
thewe^t, ^ c Jkd lUt me w, ir Mitu i RoHhud'’i Mona AatiquallftUu- 
rata. 

• Row. iio-S in \i)'i ,0'^ R* 'tanr lU p ' 
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f#)rdii}g lo»r wafer during neap tides, the vigour, valour and 
supcriiii cilscipUne pf the Komana easily overcaoio a race of 
unarmed people. But before he had completely cflecled the 
conquest of Ibe inland, his attention was arrested by a general 
insurrection of the countries m hin rear, under the conduct of 
that celeiirated heroine, Bonducai or Boadiceo*'* Tiie divei siou 
this occasioned to the Koman army, aiTorded the remnant of tlie 
druids a respite of about hfusen yca|;8 ; when the island was 
again attacked, and at length totally reduced by Julian Agri- 
cola.t The Roman historian U minutely particular on this oc* 
casioHiii^d^ the f^iempt to eradicate their loligion, under the 
appetWioii of horrid superstition,]: had occasioned the 

Romans an inealcubibtii4|f9a« both of blood and treasure* The 
Britons now driven to the h»t extremity, had to defendyllllfir 
sacrad groves, teni{itea» atfan 4^1^^ prieatbikO|^ On 

such an extreme occasion it h r ... 

dreadful. Tacitus $ describes the Aitish antty« w||(|IgAi AwA 
the bhotes to resist the landing the KomaiiMU Of ilff 
oi lather accompanied by another army of druids, cxmtpaeed of 
both sexes, in such contused numbers, that be designsitos them 
as mulivbre H JunaUi^itm ugpinn^ or a multitude of viragos and 
inadnieii. lium hts icLiUon, this last ctlbrt, pro arts et focis, 
appears to have paiticipitatcd more of a giand religious spec- 
tacle, than oi a piutied battle. The druids exhibiting some 
of tlicir use *es at then sacied ceiomonies Hith uplifted hands, 
pouting out cuise-) and voilics of unavailing execiation&on tlie 
head<, of the invincible Romans; while the w^omen with dishe- 
velled hail, and clad in tetnfic habits, rushed against the sol- 
diery like tunes, scattering among them firebrands, and death. 
But aftei an uiu(|Udl, though despeiatu, stiuggle, the Diuids 
and temaiiidct ot tin inhabitants fell a lamentable sacxifice to 

the 


• lauli Annnleft, Lib wr 
1 Tacitui in ViU Agricula. 

4 '* Oil iiefaiidd Jisb sacrif cia ouioeni druidum supersiitiuncw toUcte tent 
•ant Roumni. st.d ii ultra " 

4 Aunalesj Lib xjv 
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file mo4t extn»hji» oiitragcs, aitdl fiercest craeUjfr# prae-^ 
tised bythf Boiuans; being; thrown by commaid of the bat- 
barou<! conqueror mto their own aacrificlng firesj igtti sno ia- 
VWunl*. To the nliole of thii^ iuterestingt> yet 4ittrea«ing' rc- 
latiun« gn en by one of the moat aocurafO tilibtotians, 

the numerous moiiumciit^; of thhir eacred rites» the ^cient 
names of pi ices, and with B^.my other ittrtnhitable Circum- 
stances, and indelible \c^tiges> afford tttaple and concatront testi- 
aioitits. To which ihay be added the common Sritlsh epi- 
thet, applied to this island, ** Mon mam Gymrie.” Mtm the 
mother, or nur^e of Wales; forMhough it^by%me aup- 
poseJ allusive to its former fertility, sfciU moi^ 

cable to the district, as basing beo)||^^ IShief residence dr tlie 
the priniitiire uatoiK|\i^d SUtbnfe contSdered the 
of 9ofi»y. Immediately 
iiQeiOfy /jSUaaly hif pittof the prorince atyled JBri/- 
became adbjcct to the ItoiOaiis, who have left 
iti it oime remaiea^ though not of pnblic or private buiidiugs, 
yet coinn, nriK, and vnnona utensils, suiTudent to manifest, 
tliis island once formed a residence for that powerful and pru- 
dent people • 

When the Romans eiUirely abandoned the country, the 
native- lesnnied the form of government under wliicii they had 
lived, anterior to the arrival of the invaders. By this many 
pniiccs were acknowledged at the same time lu dilfeicnl ])arts 
of Biitain, and the whole island was again divided intohcveial 
petty bovertigiities. About tliiN peuod.A. D 443, Caswallaii 
the piince ot Cuiubiu made choice of Mona ioi his lesulciice; 
and being the cldc ■>! branch ut the Cpiethian line of British 

i)i aids 


• After this event, sunic few of the Druids, which escaped the general 
niassucre, are said to have retired to the isle of Man, the Orknics, Hebrides, 
and Ireland, siiid driven out of these retreats in si subsci^ueiit period by Chris- 
tian zeal, they sought an as^ iuiu in Norway, Iceland, and other regions of the 


north : 


at length tlie DriiiiiiiMl order was abolished, and the system univer- 
'iiidoned, alter it li;id for centuries established a boundless tyrauny 
ruins or prostralioii of human leason. 
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princes^ be consequently possessed pre»eniinence in dignity P 
the other Cambria sovereigns, paying homage and obedi-* 
ence to him^ as to their superior lord. Maclgwyn his son sue* 
ceededf froin whom in a direct line spri^i^ Cadwalader^ the last 
King of the Britons. From this period the islapd of . Mona 
formed part of the principality, or kingdom of Gwynedd, the 
kings of which made Aberfraw their chief place of residence. 
Egbert, who united the Saxon heptarchy into one government 
under the name of England, to retaliate the injuries committed 
upon his subjects by the Welsh, who had formed an offensive 
alliance with the Danes, invaded West Wales; and desolated 
. the country Snowden. He then advanced to Mona, 

aud after, jiving fought a most sanguinary battle with the 

Beaumaris*, he took possession of 
the was called Anglesea or 

tlieEhgHshl»ai^)8S^^$t*^ was shortly recovered under the 
■ auspices 

During the reigit' over 

having committed ^pne&ions Qi|L ilie, f^erSi a 

powerful English army entered Wales# and this 

island poured out upon the inhabitants a full uieasure retaU* 
alive justice. In the twelfth century it greatly suffered again 
by the unnatural contest between Cadwalader and his nephew 
Howel, who had usurped the throne ol North Wales. Shortly 
after it was ravaged by means of a similar contest between 
prince David and his brother Roderiej;. During the reign of 
Henry the first A. D. 1245 the Irish landed in Anglesea and 

h for 


* Welsh Chronicle. 

t This assertion of Mr. Warrington in liis* history of Wales^ seems merely 
a probable conjecture ; fur in the S.ixou Chronicle, where the name occurs 
it evidently refers to a (raiiractlon, subsequent to the rsorrnan coiiquest. 
Bede, spgaking of this, and Man, calls them the HhUmivian and re- 

presents the souihennost, .'is cacecumg .;i tize, ftiiiilily, and population, aud 
observes, both were tributary to L’dwiu, king oJ Ncrthu(cbe^h:.d. 
t Welsh Chronicle. 
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for a time carried desolation and dismay before them* but not 
having been properly supported by the English, they wvre 
powerfully assailed by the infuriated inhabitants, arid driven back 
with great slaughter to their ships. 

As the rehowii of the North WulJinn fninces beg^n, so. Jt 
terminated in Angleseu. Here under Llewelyn up Gruffydd 
the last of this line, the army of king Edward the first passed 
the straits of Menai by a bridge of boats at the same place, 
where Julius Agricola had entered the island, centuries be- 
fore* ; and though the English were defeated, yet they after- 
wards obtained complete possessioy of this island ; which so 
abridged and weakened the power of Llewelyn, j^jhat ii led the 
way to the final reduction of the whole country. 

Anglesea is surrounded by the Irish sea, except on the side 
where \i is divided from the coniu^ne^by the Menai straits, aU 
ready noticed ; on which are estabtished, within the distance 
miles, five ferries,;yb., Abermenai' the most southern, 
tlnme ntiks is of Tal y Foci near 

fprif Ofpel y don ; three miles be- 

yKlmdv^ich is IPbjH^aethwy, commonly called Bangor ferry, 
iov er. the narrowest part of the straits, the breadth there not 
exceeding half a mile ; and the fifth and longest, at high w*ater 
)s between the village of Abcr and the town of Beaumaris. The 
form of the island is very irregular, being indented with nu- 
merous small bays, creeks, and other inlets. The average 
length from north-W’est to south-east, is about tw enty miles ; 
the breadth from north-east to south-west, about sixteen; and 
the circumference, seventy-six ; comprising about two hundred 
thousand acres of land. The county is divided into six hun- 
dreds, viz, Llyfon, ^Maltraeth, Menai, Talybolion, Twrcelyii, 
and Tyndaethwy, including seventy-four parishes, and four 
market towns, Mewburgh, Beaumaris, Lanerchymedd, and 
Holyhead. By the returns made to government under the 

population 


• Tbit, according to Humphrey l.lu3*(l, wat at a place now called 
y don, where it siiii one of the fernts into Augltrsca. 
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population act^ it appears, that the island contains 6680 houses 
and 513,806 inhabitar|tSj viz. 18,031 females, and 15,775 males 
of wIioEii 9614 wore slated to be employed in, trade and ma* 
nidactufes, and 9766 in the labours of agricullure. It is in-^ 
c/wded iij the ilivcr.<c of B:mgov, und province of Canterbury, 
and sends two moiiibers to the British senate^ one for the 
oonrity, and another for the town of Beaumaris. The climate 
is mild and more temperate, than the adjoining counties of 
North Wales, arising from ihe sea breezes; but owing to the 
same circumstunce is incommoded with frequent mists in the 
autumn, which occasions swdamp atmosphere at that season of 
the year, when the inhabitants are generally subject to inters 
mittent feVers. The face of the country is diflerent from other 
]>arts of Wales, having no lofty mountains, nor deep Tallies# 
nor is it greatly diversified with hills or dales, and the interior 
parts being devoid of wood; ihe greater part of the lands un- 
inclosed, and the utclosnres seldhin surrounded by quickset 
hedges, the country aaii^es a very dreary aspeetl Which in- 
duces at first sight an idba of girdat sterility : but^^is is by liO 
means the actual case, for the soil is in general very good# and 
under proper management highly productive. Tbciugb it 
possesses no rivers of consequence, yet it is well watered, 
having t'A civ e rivulets, flowini: from small hills in various di- 
lecliouK to tl)c sea, on each side of the island, and aflbrding to 
all parts of it ;i duo proportion of moisture. Among the prin- 
cijiiil arc line Cirevz/zry, and Fnfw, and Dulas. 

Though (losiitute of navigable rivers it is so happily in- 
deiitoJ, as to jiossess numerous harbours*, which formerly 

L 9 were. 


* From tlHiTisoii's ut'seriptiun oi PitiioD, Book I. cliapttr 10. it appears, 

that Aiiglcsca wu.s toiuiorl}!' a place o!' gicat in.illi' ; and liie uaiiies ol pom 
anO iiuvL'ivs vot remain, the use uf' >%hic)i has been long lest. Indeed the 
Siliialioit ill re.xpecl to other countries render ,t coiivonienl ter carrj. in*: jo * 
Cua^iiiig trade, u ill: the north ‘Wes: p it ot r.r4«;I:»r-d, the senth of Scotland, 
tile ell'll* r>ide o: Ireland, rJi parts '.iJ IS orin and ^oulh Wales . j.uh :i li at 
Jt-asi f.p.ai ifj many po::.*; of the y**i’.ed k for participating i.: feriigt. 
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were, and with attention might, become again, highly LciiC' 
ficial to the inhabitants- Beumaris is a good harbour and ca-.. 
pable of considerable trade, and with its two crocks is esteemed 
a member of the port of Chester. To the north of Beaumaris 
is Red-Wharf bay, which at present is too much exposed to 
yvinds from the north-west: this inconvenience, Iiowcvcmv 
might be removed by building a pier at Portb llangdy, and as 
plenty of stones arc found iu the vicinity, it might at a small 
fxpcncc be converted into a safe and convenient liarboiir. 
Two leagues further to the North is Dulas ba^", at the mouth 
of Dulas river, narrow at the entrance, and incommoded with 
fragments of rock ; but if those were removed it would serve 
as a small useful port : and there being lead min^s arijacent 
the village of Dulas, might thus become of consiclet;ab}e impor- 
tance. Proceeding northward, rontul St. Eliah's. point, Am- 
lwch, that has lately been iiTipwed foi £hc of vessels, 
which transport the copper brei dug out niountuin, 
is still capable of mujch' ftitrtker ametiolration, and cxemion. 
It Cemlyri or crooked- 

pob!*bay otn tbe north side of the island might at a small 
charge be made a safe port, and a serviceable dock also tiierr. 
constructed ; nature having done so much, that little assistance 
would be required from art, for it< accomplishment. Holy- 
head, the station for the pacquct-boals, which form the com- 
munication between England- and Ireland, is naturally a good 
port for sloops and other small vessels. But tliis, which is the 
other creek, to Beaumaris, might for 'about five thousand 
pounds be rendered a very gori<i harbour for shi}>s of large 
burthen, and thus made of general use to ira ic. Abti l'raw 
was anciently a very excellent port, and by tin* erccrion i»f a 
pier of thirty or forty yards in length wouhl become -.o again, 
and tho sum fur defraying s;i« h expeni;»: would be extremely 
•trivial. Maldraeth c^r Maltra*. fh silsuUed on iho wesierri side 
of the island, bt tween Aberfraw, and the Meiitii, at the rnoutli 
of the river Cevenny or Kevemiy might be very greatly iin- 
ptovPv],r Were u ^;ijod pki conc*ruuted at Din -s Lw yd com- 
modious 
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rnodlons anchorage would lie afforded any where uithin it, 
even fur large vessels; and a small pier under Bodorgan for 
vessels employed in llie coal trade, would in a short time ren-' 
der this a ^placc of consequence ; and thp whole expencr of 
su<;h iipprovein<;nt riilher fall under, than exceed, a lliousand 
pounds*. 

Anglesca was formerly well U'oodedp but from the exlermi- 
naling sysU in, levelled against Dnjidical superstition, or per- 
haps with a view ofyleariug tlu^ laiul Ibr agritnlturul purposes, 
when it became ess^tWlal to make the island the granary off 
North Wales; jnost ol’ibg woods were cut dmvn or hurnlj so 
that, except on the pans adjacem to the Meiiai straits, little va- 
riety of sylvaji beauty is visible; tor tlur trees shrink beneath 
the force of the sfuiLh-western blast's, anil most of those grow- 
ing in that qvtd.t:ter of the eojiniry appear in a si unled or bligjjy^ed 
state, In the interior the dapxi.try is eniirt-ly jvaked, for evun 
fences are difficiiili to raise xvnd easily destroyed. But 
though the general scenery is Ijitle interesting to the traveUcr, 
yet when he has proceeded a feAV miles w^lerly 

direction,^ by reversing his position, he wilt obtaiii a splendid 
view of the iitimense alpine chain of Caeriiarvonsldre tnoua- 
tains; extending across that country from Penmaen, to Tract h* 
mawT, ill one continued line, the contour of which i'^ varied, at 
irr» gular intervals, by the numerous diversified pcak$ towering 

L 3 above 

* r.c'.f observations on the sea coasts and liarbours of Wales by Lewis 
Morris rsqr. who was employed under goveniiiicnt tu make the survey dc« 
V'Cribei] : and which is a wor!: rfplele with extensive information, and 
pcMrs to have |u-ea tlrawn up wiih diligence and accuracy. 

t After lepeatcd dl'iainci'f, tillered by the North Wallian princes in Ih** 
dire conflu'tive stru^^le with ilu: potent Ihigli^h ; iiiid the c'xtcnt of WaJcf, 
by the dillerent iresilie.s prently diiuhiistied ; while defending llie couniry in 
the fastne^aei* of Snowdonia, wiiicti was the asylum of their cattle, the Webh 
looked to Atkgiesea for tiie uoi cssnry supplies of com. And in the time of 
Kdward the Hist, the Knglish having by u bold manoeuvre obtained posso^ion 
of this island, the IJritisli prince Llewelyn, deprived of this usual rrsourre, 
was with Ins army nearly reduced to the dreadful prospect of iinmedi tc fa- 
niine, Warriiijgloti’s lllsi. of Wale- Vol. II. p, 
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above fhe rest, till they gradualh' advance • to the sun'imit of 
' Snowden; and then uniformly declining, till they tenniaate in 
the northern horn of Cardigan bay: As tho traveller recedes 
from the position he .first took, tlie connecting links of this no- 
ble chain are lost to the sight, and only the insulated &umn-i.*s 
appear like so many pyramids in the distant horizon. . 

" Now soutbwjrd. Muse, on spreading piuionii bend, 

A lessrr Suov/den's verdant sides ascend. 

That rears abrupt!^ fioiii the lucid deep, 

Itfc stoiio^ apex o*er the steep. 

The landscape's various charms tlic muse explores. 

The Drnid haunb, and Mona’s halh»wM shores, 

High Arfon soaring o’er the humbler i.-.le. 

The winding Menai — Daniel’s mi ired pile ; 

Thy towers Carnarvon — triple summits Llyn, 

That distant close the vast and varied scene. 

Below*, amphibious man, as wtum prevails^ 

Turns up his little back, and spreads his sails, 
dr, led by dorid health, descends to lave. 

And skims the surface of the bracing wave i , 

Or frets the liipiid azure as he floats ^ 

' . . W here sister nations crown the busy boats* 

Wonderful stories have been related, respecting extraordi- 
nary productions and miraculous events, connected with the 
history of this island, at which, while reason smdes, rjhc 
heaves a sigh over the deplorable folly that produced tliem.. 
These, the oftsj'ring of gross ignor«iiu e, or perhaps loo <itYeii tlic 
invention of a desig:iiiig prio'ciaff t(» ffirfii^o* its covc.tous 
and n»*f:iriaus r-i i' ; ice.; upon un-'i p; cn'dulhy, demon- 

Hlrale to whul aues?* <?. the f'.culr.lf s <ii' nrju may he debased, 
and how l*;r,v the iiMyian : ;m.i o;'.;, he drgi.tded on ihc scale of 
rationality. The followin'.’, anionj :n: \.y oih-.T;-, uaira’^ed by 
1 he companion "!* archbi- in'p T ♦drrongb \Valos in the 

tiveifth i e-.-Vary, will ath-rd sp'. er r.eii^ ; and however 

r’.di’Culo^ir iKis-y ui tU? fn*--: glan*. seem yet they arc 

highly 
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highly important^ as illustrative of the general character of 
that age, and the moral features of the great mass of society. 
Though the wonderful things related of these objects of super- 
stitious veneration are- referable to a period subsequent to the 
uboiiliou of the J)ruiciical worship# yet is it more than probable 
they had their origin in that religious system, and were a por- 
tion of those traditionary evils, i\hich lieathenism entailed upon 
chi'istianiiy, when with coniaminatiiig errors it debased the pu- 
rity of her doctrines. 

“ As many things within this island are worthy of remark, I 
shall not think it superfluous to make mention of some of them« 
There is a stone here reseinbiing a human thigh, which pos- 
sesses this innate virtue, that whatever distance it may be 
carried, it returns, of its own accord, the following night, as 
has often been experienced by the inhabifants. Hugh Earl of 
Chester, in the reign of King Henry the First, having by force 
occupied this island, and the adjacent, country, heard of the ini* 
raculous powxr of this stone, and for the purpose Of trial, or* 
dcred it to bq fastened, with strong iron chains, to, one of a 
larger size, and to be thrown into the sc;^ ; on the following 
morning, however, according to custom, k was found in its 
original position, on which ucct>ant the earl issued a public 
edict, that tto one from that time, should prt sume to move the 
stone from its place. A countryman also, to try the powers 
of the stone, fastened it to lii.s thigh, which immediately be- 
came putrid, and the stone returned to its original situation, 
Tlicrc is in the .same i^!alul, a stoney hill, not very large or 
high, from one side of which if } ou cry aloud, you will not be 
heard on the other; and it is called (by autiphrasis) the rock 
of hearers. In the northern part of G t eat Britain (Northum- 
berland) so named by the English, from its situation across 
the river Humber, there is a hill uf a similar nature, where if a 
loud horn or trumpet is sounded on one side, it cannot he 
heard on the opposite one. There is also in this island, the 
church of Saint Tefredaucus, into which Hugh ^earl of Slirow s- 
bury (who, together with the earl of Chester, had forcibly cii- 

X. 4 !ered 
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tered Anglesea), on cerUin night put some dogs, ^bich on> 
thA. fellowinig morning mre founds mad, and he himself died 
within a month;. for sbihe pirates, from the arcades, having 
entered the port of the island in.^eir long vessels, the earl 
apprised of their approach/ bo]dl5r met them, rushing into the 
sea upon a spirited horse: the commander of the expedition 
Magnus, stwding on the prow of the foremost ship, aimed an 
arrow at him, and although the earl was completely equipped 
in a coat of mail, and guarded in every part of his body, ex* 
cept his eyes, the uiiluc^*’ weapon struck his right eye^' and, 
entering his brain, he fell a lifeless corpse into the sea ; the 
▼ictor seeing him in this state, proudly and exultingly 
claimed, in the Danish tongue, Leit loup/^ let him l^p : and 
from this time the power of the English ceased in Angfosea*. 

Thb jiiATOAAi PEODucTio'Ks of Anglesca are multii^iops, and 
maii^^ ^ .them highly valuable. Among tlm subterraneous 
found ; various luii^ of ochre for the purposes 
'of whi^, and yellow, ful* 

roiU*stones; quan- 

architecture as some, im* 
ported from distanii..eou^ at a great expence. In the north* 
west part of the island near Camlyn bay, where is safe an* 
chorage for small vessels, in the parish of Llanfair*in*hornwy, 
was long found the asJmtine marble, the stone being intersected 
with veins of a wonderful^ incombustible .substance. But the 
quarries, .since Mr. Pennant's time, are quite disused. 'Mr. 
Aikin says " having heard that at Camlyn bay, there were 
some marble qiiarrio.'?, and that, it fnrnished asbestos; we re* 
solved to spend this day in visiting it: the road in general lay 
about half a mile from the coast, the substratum was waved 
green magnesian sloto. When wre arrived at Camlyn bay, wx 
looked in vain for marble, or asbestosi Some small frag* 

ments 

• Hoavo'a Giraldus Vol. IT. p. lo;>. 

^ f of a Tour 5cc. p. ll:i. 
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inents iSOOs A green 

amianthus or Mr, Fcnnaij* observes, « is found 

in great plenty in a green marble near Hhoscolih biit from 
the inflexible nature of the fibres it is not applicable ^ the 
same. uses as the elastic kind. ' Promising veins of excellent 
coals have been discovered and -worked in scveijal parts of the 
island. Lead, and copper, have been found in Parys moun* 
tain; the latter so abundant as greatly to enricb the ' pro- 
prietors, support much pjroductIVe industry,, and diffuse emu- 
lation, >vith consequent comparative wealth, among numbers 
of the people. • 

The se 9 ^ is no less bountiful, than the land ; for not to men- 
tion the immense quantities of ore^ wreck or sea weed, that 
might be '1^ into excellent kelp, it furnishes nM; 

merons kimls of betting# cod, whiting, ttu;bo^:'j^^ 

plaice, crabs, lobsters, oyst^ of 'diflS^rent 
large ones in the beds near Penmott^, Siie highly esteeqiffg^!^ 
after being pickled and packed m are exppi^ 
distance. So that if the iahabkanui of tsJen^sbl^M 

they must incur the censure, conferred oii tbd^ 

Leland. There is a good commodity for fishing sboiit alt Tk ' 
Mdii; but there lacketh cunning and diligence?^ ‘ 

The island of Anglesca is celebrated jfbr soihe of its rard ' 
productions, and more especially for the variety of its sbdllfisb, 
particularly crabs. The places from whence the latter are 
principally to be obtained are the rocky coasts about Lland* 
dwyn, Rhoscolin, Holyhead, and Penmon ; and the l)est times 
fur discovering them are at low water, during the spring tides, 
which sometimes rise and fail near twenty feet. The mode is 
to turn up the stones, near low water mark, under which they 
will be found to lurk, hidden among the. sea weed. The shells 
are principally taken in the dredges of tlie oyster-catchers be- 
twixt Beaumaris and the island of Priesthohne, and in Red 
Wharf bay.” The following list of the principal of these pro- 
ductions, furnished by an intelligent writer is probably ac- 
curate 
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cumte nnd shen*s Wia/ a feast this part of the vonniry affortLs 
to the aatnraiibt, as well as mmeralogisr. 


Cancer 

~longlcorms, 
***'■"■■ velutinus^ 

— — ^ platichclci>, 
phalangium, 

pagunis, 

mcrna*!, 

— gammanis 
- strigosusy 
Aplysla dt^pilans^ 
Doris eloctrina, 
Apliroditammuta, 
Aetmiasttkata, 

, Aftifriaa oculata. 
hlsptda, 
Jacer(os|i» 
iphamilata, 
SschMAi a#c«d«0tus» 
Soleoeaghia^ 

— peMitcjdWf 

'■■ ■ ■■ legumen, 

Cardiam echinatum^ 
— ~ laevigatum^ 

— cclule, 

Pccten larvis, 

glaber^ 

Mytilus incurvatus, 

pellucKliis, 

— — umbiliratus, 
Voluta tornatilis, 
Miirex (ostatus, 

'i rochiis c iniTnia, 

inajiit, 

'lurbo la-vii, 

• '■ (crebra, 

— - fas' iitif*. 


Pea crab. 
Long-horned crab. 
Velvet crab. 
Great-clawed crab. 
Slender- leggi'd crab, 
l^lack-clawcd crab. 
Common blue crab. 

Lobster- 
Plated lobbier. 
Depilatory apl}sia. 
Amber doris. 

Little aphrexiiu. 
Siikated actuiia. 
Dotted star-bsh* 
Hispid Btar-fish. 
LUard star-Zish. 
Bearded star-fisb. 

Sea hedge-iipg. 
Scymeter razor-shell 
Pellucid razor-shell. 
Sub-oval razor-shell 
Kchiiiuted cockle. 
Smooth cockle. 
Common cockle. 
Smooth scallop. 
Furrowed scallop. 
Crooked muscle. 
Pellucid muscle, 
l^mbilicatcd muscle. 
Oval Volute, 

Kibbed whelk. 
Cinereous top. 
'luhciLulated top. 
Smooth wreath. 

Augur arealh. 
>’wsuutej araath. 
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Pntelh intor^ . ' Inclining limpet. 

Sitbdln alvcoiaia, . Honey-comb sab^^lla*/* 

From the island having been long a grand thoroughfare to 
Irelanjd* possessing plenty of materials anidl other concomitant 
circumstances;. the roaus «are generally very good; and what 
is not usually the case in Wales; direotion pbsU assist the 
passing stranger at almost every division or "crossing .of the 
communications. Since Kiiiuggling» whieb used. formerly id, be 
carried on iicre to an amazing extent,' by the vigilance of gt^ 
vernnicnt has been nearly sujpprcssed, husbandry in general 
ha.s been laudably attended to, and the agricultural state of the 
country eKperienced many additional iinproveraents* highly 
beneficial id the landholders, and the kingdom at large* The 
soil is variouSf 
proper treatmdiitiis 
substance adopts ^ , 

‘though in many plates' 

the fanner obtains very bc^h. and 

grass. Corn and cattle therefore constitute tfae chteC ptji^^ucbv 
and in* favourable seasons large quantities of W oats 
are exported, either lo Liverpool, or the main Jaitd r hnd many 
t}ioP.s:md head of cattle, exclusively of sheep and hogs, pass 
over the diilereiit ferries of the Mcnai, for the English iharkets* 
The island po$se.s.ses great capabilities, for a considerable portion 
of land remains for want of draining in a swampy state, and 
many of the flat lands lying adjacent to the sea arc covered 
with sand, which, at no great expence might be converted into 
rich grazing meadow land, and much at present remuining in aai. 
unproductive state might jiroiitabiy be t>]>]n'(>priated to the 

culture 

* Bhudey's North Wales, vol, I, p. 341. 

t The soil may be classed into tlirop \i/. sjumJ v. /LirTisii loam, and a 

black kind, appruxiinaring Co pciil-eaiili : Ihr iiiiur leriniiiatcs in 

pout bogs Ibi'miiig u^r'fhl tiirburios. luteried in (ht'se :ii<' l;i'rpieiiily found 
Uinuerous trees, the remains probably of (he Urnidical lorc-.'its, and some o< 
tlif/n reinniti so sound, as to reiaiu a '.'apabiihy ol^ l.cinr ^plit into laches l«r 
the use o( b.iiljf*!!,. 


loamy sand, which 
The g^eralfi^iiutag' 



m. 

icnittm df he4np 'and Jl&x* Aboul tbc-^midJIt of. the eeritvry 
IbrfQre" the last there -were exported yearly ftpm this island^ 
about three thousand head of caUle^ and a proportionable quan* 
tity of butter^ cheese^ corn, and other proyisions. Ac<;ording 
to'^thc latest aqpount thaiVe have, the Exportation of black 
cattle is risen to about fifteen thoqsaiid : besides trhich they 
Commonly spw,. five thousand ho^s, and a great number of 
sheep; to the continent (reserving still in the i.NJe a stock oi 
thirty thousand head of cattle) 'four thousand quarters of corn, 
Vvith considerable qmtities of hpney> wax« tallow^ hides, and 
some wooJleai and linen cloth*.,. 

The pppulation of a country is, in gcn'eral, as good a compa- 
rative critftrion of it^ nourishing, or declining .et^, :,i|s can 
perhaps b^ obiaine.d« The number of 
i^^;^ab4tt':ihe middle of last, was 

^cr«sEej||,^^ y^V;li7i&,^the number of houses 

each family 
19,780; wanting only 
43SM . vrithin the '^intervening space. 

Since that ^ripd it will be seen by the numbers from the cOn- 
puhtished under the sanc^^^ parliament, the increase 
l^s been ^ill more rapid. 

With respect to waiuifacturcs, there are none of any consi- 
derable importance. The few linen and woollen cloths made in 
the island, fui'nish instances rather of private industry ihap 
sources productive of public profit. But though at present An- 
glesea has little to boa^t in this particular; it did not always 
rank so low. The pnigres^i' e rist;, <lccline, and revival of 
trade, if they form no very n niarkublc epochs in its history, 
yet aiford a few useful hints on .i Mibjeit peculiarly interesting 
to the judicious inquin v into the welfare of his country, and 
ihe. means of its iiiiprovcnieni. 

Elucidatory of this suh|ect are the following extracts taken 
from an able, strjti.st'u al work c«uripavcd with other statements. 

« Iii 


• ):i5lon oi' Au;rt-.‘.- ja, 



. ‘ Ur 

r " III A. D. 1544,, tfe 

there was a loan tliat priftee, lit #hid« Angl<^*^ea paid one 
hundred aiid ninety Jird pounds $ 'when the county of Rutland, 
which IS about: half the .sii^ paid but’ one hundred and thirty 
BIX pounds. ^ A^D.i5S.4, .mth'emgnofGttiee‘i|iEU 2 abelh,when 
there were ten thousand trained nnm. raised in the kingdom, 
Anglesiea furnished fifty, and Rutland, forty ; and^ten years be- 
fore, upon an exact muster, ^he able hneh iff thfi island were 
found to be three hundred and serenty.' To this let' 'ine add, 
that by a strict inquisition j^ken in the forty foiirth year of the 
same reign, A. 1>. 1(303. it appeared, that the rcr^nne drawn 
from Aftglesea amounted but to four hundred suid twetityrfiye 
poiindatt^year ; whereas it was found, like inquisitioh, in 
the Mietby«fiir pfEdv^ 1376, to produce 

ally .eight-^U]pnpd:,jE^^ .pouiids. Ih^ 

Kii^,Char3i^''^d'iK ■ 

to-be respedt^ely ttir^ : 

two pounds, when RntlinidpitMi eig&t 

is, a great improvemeni, in the space# iS 6fti®l^ aot^ 

withstahding that, \vc can still render it more ti^: tlttrefy pro* 
bable, that all things taken together, this county hit a Sit 
better state under its ancient princes : for when, in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Edward the First, A. D. 1277, Prince 
Llewellyn was forced to conclude a treaty with him, he engaged 
to pay fifty thousand pounds. to obtain the King's favour, and 
an annual tribute of one thousand marks fur the island of An- 
glesea; which is more than equal m Value to the land-tax of 
that country at present, when it pays four shillings in the 
pound. Besides all this (because the KiiigVs army had reduced 
the best part of the isle before he subiiiitted) he undertook to 
pay down five thousand marks on his being admitted into quiet 
possession. If, therefore, we consider, that this was after un- 
dergoing the charge and inconvenieiicies of a long scene of 
bloodshed and confusion ; if \ve reflect, that the prince w'as to 
huve his revenue besides, and advert also to the value of 
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znpney« t^mpaired^ i^essanes atid conveniencics of 
life in those days ; m must conclude^ that the subjects^ from 
Wbbm all this was to be taken, were nhmerous, and in tolerable 
WCamstances/^ Mach therefore it is evident renrains to be 
done both in the^ amelioration of the soil, and by the encou- 
ragement of manufactures, to restore this island to its pristine 
prosperity. \ . 

.BEAUMARIS, 

Though, a small place, is the capital of the county, and 
finely situated on the south-eastern part of the island, on a low 
shore' of an admirable roadsted called Beaumaris bay. In- 
cluded wHhin the parish of Llandegvan, or Llandi^g&n, little 
doubt can be entertained, but the present town origis^tod from 
t^i|^<amstaiice, of a castle l^en erai^ here about 

tbe.^lfosn the ihirieenth by king Edward the first ; 

lor .n^hiihS jB except, that on 

marshy spot, stood a 

smaih^ej^ry^ desKH^ St. Mwgin’s chapel; and at the 
same: epqwhitilhe df the place was cbaitged from Bomover 
toi, fhat is the .fine or beautiful marsh, from the 

Erench word beau,, fair, and marais, a marsh. < Others derive 
it from the former epithet, and joined to mer the sea, allusive to 
the fine road for shipping near iiz and both assign as an argu- 
ment for such derivations, the afiectaiion so evident amongst 
the English, long subsequent to the Norman conquest, of desig- 
nating persons and places by French appellations, ^as Beauclerk, 
De la Merc., &c. £cc. But a no less ingenious conjecture is the 
one, which supposes it may refer to its natural position, between 
two seas, or near the point, where two powerful tides contend 
for fluctuating mastery*. 

Evidently 

* f-t'-uiTiS, Homce applic!) to the city of Corinth, from a similar dtenm- 

■taii4;e 'i 

** Laad.'ibiin* ulii clara Rhodon, ant Mitilene 
Aut Kp’ p.'fUM biuwrts /c ror'mtti 
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i:videhtly the castle' pf^ent oftltetQwiii and conse- 
quently the history, ofbotbinuat be intimaiely coniiected- The 
erection of* this fortress was sabsequeiit to itis two proud rivals 
upon the, saihestraits> Convi^y» and Caernarvon. The .Necessity 
of a third strong hold, within so small ati extent, arose from 
Khyddlan on the oppose shore,/ often being iiv possession , of 
the Welsh princes; facilities afibrded. by Anglesey, for 
iupplibs of provisions, and as a retreat in disastrous times fqr 
the discomfited Cambrians ; among whom there still . ea:isted,^a 
strong -insurrectionary spirit, and an ardent 'desire of regaining 
iheir independence. A. D. 19t7. Prince Lleweljrii qras 
strained' to sue fur peace, after a long desultory warfare.. This 
was grahied by king Edward the first upon the following b«« 
iniliatingceindi^fcms. /*Tfaat Irlewdyn should poy 
for his favbur::^asid;go^v^^^ that 

Rds, where ' tho ■ 
Ryvanioi^, 'wheiHa:' *' 

Riithlan standoth ; apd' can^l; Bu^ 

thyii is should remain tn'th'er:.j^it^'';and ; 
tiiHt the prince should' yeatly pay 
marks, w hich payment should begin at the 
f'nsning; and that he should also pay 5000 marks out of hand ; 
and if the prince died without issue, the island should revert to 
t.lie king and his heirs. The prince was also required to pome 
to England to do homage*. The insults attendant on this sub- 
mission of the prinre and his attendant nobles at. the court of 
London, and the irascible sen.se of deii^radation, led to an in- 
'iurrcclion far more foiiuidablc in it.^ aspect, than the one pre- 
.cteeding the stale of humiliation, Mvat induced it.- 'Fho theatre 
of war was transferred to and the desperate and suc- 

ee.ssfitl .stand made by »he Wflsh in the vicinity of Beaumaris, 
the defeat of the favru-rite st iicme of J'.d ward's in the coiiiplele 
rcducti»»ii of the cuuuir^ u* his yoke, :uid the loss he sustained 
on that occasion, probably cxeiied ii:.5 attention to prevent such 
d!-;a.stt r> in future, by the erecliou of a formidable fortress, 

which 


* Jlvrnrr'!' Fa*Uoj» vul. JI. p, B3. 
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tvhicli might at any time facilitate his advance over the 
tiai, or covtr his retreat to the strong hold of Rhyddlan. But 
the death of Llewelyn w»ith that of his brother’ David soon 
aftcr^ manifestly for a time diverted the design of the English 
monarch ; and the birth of the prince of Wales in Caernarvon 
castle, which occasioned the subseqneni formal sobmissioii of 
the principality to the English government, by removing all 
suspicion of revolt, apparently precluded the consequent ne- 
cessity. IC as obs 9 rvdfl by Mr. Grose, the castle of Beaumaris 
inras erected in the year 1295, then it is highly probable, that 
the insorrections under Rhys a^ Mercdydd, Maelgwyn, Vy* 
chan, and Madoq, about the year 1290, while the English mo- 
narch was engaged in a serious dispute, with the king of France 
at Gaienne, again suggested the expediency. On Edw'ard’s 
return he proceeded in person 10 Conway to ipeet the insur- 
gepir; wb^ having completely routed, he crossed over the 
Menai vrith his army usto Angteska; where he erected a 
•trong fipctressj^ Which ha called BoamartsA, as a check to the 
natives of thaj 

From the{»enoa ^ ctrertion to the time 6f Charles the first 
it does not appear to have been at all conspicuous on the page 
of history. Tlie first governor appointed by the founder, was. 
Sir William Pickmore, a Gascon, who was long constable of the 
castle and captain of the town. It is said to have been ex- 
tremely burthciisonie to the country, occasioned by the fre- 
quent quaireU between the garrison and the inhabitants of the 
vicinity. The governor had an annual sti]>c)td of forty marks, 
afterwards increasfd to forty iiouinN, and the garrison usually 
consisted of twenty fv)ur irunf, which from complaints made 

against 


• Holiiishr .1(1 >» r linmii'lf 

t iVfUi the 16 JS ih' <) tiiual Mlars of tf c l mstublc i<> stated at 40}. 

ot the ca{it.iin 1 'i 1(1 ti)(l Otuh m ti« M. a day. 1/Ut out of this a pio- 
poriiiairibir* deduction \i is lo In* made fur leUox:> and iiiielli^cncc, aud for the 
gratificaluni of Un iiuit 'hu who t init out of tlio adiarcnl counties to 
the isiti.d lor the intiuil lu .i ol the inhabitdiits |u pieachiii^ and 
pra>cr. 
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general misoonduct^ an order^ of removal was sent to Sir 
Rowland Vnieville*^ the constable in tbe reign of Henry the 
Seventh. ^From that time the garnsqn was wholly withdrawn 
tilfthc year 164^# when the earl of lOorset bejiag constable^ his 
deputy^ Thomas Cheadle Eac]. ftuiiished it with men and ammu* 
nitiom &md made every possible preparation for puiiidg the 
place in a respectable state of defenpe in favour of royalty. 
Thomas, the first lord Bulkeley, having succeeded to the con- 
stabieshi]), his son. Colonel Richard Bijlkeley, assisted by several 
gentlemen of the copnty, held it for the king till the year 1648 ; 
at which time the whole islmid had risen en masse for the pur- 
pose of endeavouring to aid in the restoration of the uiif(Hiii|ttate 
monarch’s affairs. About this time several diversbtis were 
made for the purpose of setting at liberty the king, then a pri« 
suner in Carisbrooke castle* in the Isle of Wight. Particularly 
two powerful ones, by the Welsh under Sir John Owen, and 
t Jic Scotch, headed by the duke of Hamilton : therefore the 
i*»landers supposing, they had an equal right in their mdnarcb, 
mid hi^i fhture destiny, and being equally desirous of defending 
their ancient liberties, as any of tbeir fellow subjects ; deter^ 
mined not to be behind them in their exertions cn behalf of in 
j tiled and insulted loyalty. Re^ulutions were immediately 
drawn up, and it was deemed pioper by a coniicil of war, that 
a gcneial declaration should be publtshed, subsmbed by all 
the uihabitaiits, fjom the age of sixteen to sixty This cuiious 
document, more expressive of the viiulinte ot paity> than cal- 
culated t<» rttiieve the luiiiod state of the kjng\ cause, is 
c ourhed in the following tetins — 

“ We the inhabitants of the i^ile of Anglesey, whose names 
«tie hereunto siibscnbed, attei matin e consideiation, and lieaity 
Jitvucation of the name of (hid 1 )i duectunis and assistance, do 
leinoiistidte and deedare to out ltllo\\-subji.(ts and ntighl»oiiis 
w horn It may coni oi n, that wt hav ing, at c oiding to oui boinid<'n 
tluty and allegiance, pieseued the s„id island in due obidicm » 

INI to 

* Tiu9 Knight, ho assumed nUo the ap|H*liation o, li ittnynt, w,isari- 
pttftd illegttiauu* sou oi Henry the Ssvouth. 
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to our foo«i droM so'rere'gn I^ord, king Cbarlei, during tho 
tim« of this iiite«ttfH* war and reboliion^ and, by God's blessing^ 
upon our careful efi<leavour^^ dnfended tbo same until the 
enemy bad over->i|iastered the whole Jdngdom (a few strong 
holds excepted) thts being the only county of England or Wales, 
for two months together kept entire, under his Ms^esty's autho* 
rity and command; and being then, through the vast number 
of men and horse threatened to be poured in upon uh (finding 
no possible expertancMf relief) enforced to submit to the then 
prevailing power; do now, out of 'conscience towards God, and 
loyalty towanis tiis anoioted, with ail humbleness proeiiraie our- 
selves, oUr lives and fortunes, at bis M^esty's feet, resolving 
with the utmost exposal of all that we are or have, to preserve 
the ihtd idaitdi together wfth (he cesdo and houMs tborein, in 
due obedtente to his saered Bliuesty; him hoins and lawful sue- 
cemosiiagaiiiman iisbeUtouss|^^osm apu^ invaders whatsoever; 
and dn also, with ahuMwity of heart, profess that we will, ac- 
cording te our scveeal degrees, places and callings, maintain 
the true pfoteshmt religion by law established, his Majesty's 
royal prerogative, the known laws of the land, just privileges 
of pariiament, together with our own and fellow-subjects legal 
properties and liberties. And we also do farther declare and 
protest, that we shall and will account all time that do, or shall 
stand, in opposition heiounto, to be enemies and traitors to 
their king and country, and accordingly to be proceeded 
against, being most ready to contribute our best abilities for 
their leducement, and reinstating of our gracious sovereign (who 
hath long enduied the tyranny and oppiessiou of his barbarous 
and bloody enemies to his right doinnuons and dignity, ac- 
cording to the splcnduui ol Jii> most illustrious progenitors. 
Giv» n under our hands the 14th day of July, 1G4K"'*' 

But though this «>troiig lemons trail vc meiuorial was drawn 
up against the wickedness of rebellion, and the royal stand- 
ard joined by nuiiitions bodies of aimed men, mustered from 
vaiious paits of Noith-Walo, and headed by the nobility 

and 


lli^n I QUBiftaus hsr u( tiguaturM, &C. 
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aud gentry, who profmiedly t^ere determined to^civry re> 
siatance to the laet extremity ; yet lirom want of unanimity, 
treachery, or cowardice, when the hour for the trial of their 
patriotism arrived, eourage arid l^palty instantly vaoisbed from 
then ranks ;'a general di0aay and discomfitnre ensued : and Uie 
troops, unable to maka,|&uch effectual resistance against the 
formidable force, emp]|i;md for die reduction of the foetress, 
under the command cH^eral Mytton, was obliged to sur* 
render; but obtajne^lffia the bede^rs Imhourable terms of 
capitulation. Articles of agreement were drawn up* and signed 
by the parliamentarian commissioners, and those appointed ffir 
the purpose by the governor of the castle, on belHdf of the inha- 
bitants of Anglesca*. The garrismi snrrendeeed iweffw secoad 
of October Iffdfff* uid on the ninth of the same month, iAptni' 
ments were tnterchwifs4 by wtdeh it vhs ^pulated* that the 
esiates-of persons within the island idiould be relieved Irom se- 
questration, on conditioB of their paying ono fesnt^*fffMbi of 
their valqp; and that they shoald ba prnnittaA ta oantpound 
for the same, after the rata of tsro ytaamiacome ffpr ail aatatcs of 
inheritances, and for smaller estates In inv^poithto. Ibis molct 
was to be liquidated by instalments, and the first sum paid into 
the hands of Colonel George Twistleton amounted to 70001. of 
current English money. This payment was made Within four- 
teen days after the surrender of the castle, and the money 

M 2 statedly 

* In the caitle were found goods, anus, ammonitiou, kc &c. Ainoiiiiting, 
according to a partidl valuatfon, to the <um of SSOl S% 4d. which were de- 
livered up to General Mutton by bii Kieliard Bulkelej 

t Mr. Pennant observes, that Colonel Sir Kirhird Bulkeley, and setcnl 
gjentlemen of the county held it h r the king till June 16k>, when it siiiun 
dered on honourable terms to General Mjyttuu " bu loui ai Wales ^ ol 
III p. 30, Octavo Edition. A iiianusiriptpenes me, sMichiom es %Mth this 
date. Ihe above account in the tCAl is extiaited iium a debcripnon oi t^ t 
general rising in Anglesca, and tin i ikin^ oi Beaumaris castle, dr iwn up Lv 
the Rev. Mr Wiiliaius nia^t^i ol ihi giamniar srhool, in tlexeii 1(6*, to 
which the reader is releirrd lor a more cncunistantial account oi the tapiiu 
iation and the concomitant events, which led lo the sabniissioii ot the 
island to the parliatoenurian coniaiisKivsnef" 
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stali^ly appropriated toiRratds the satisfaction of twombntfej 
pay to the Officers ;and soldierai employed in. the present expe- 
dition; ^d oflier charges incidental.^ ?y ^ manuscript ac- 
ibbunt it appears second was to a larger amount. 

" « An assessment or the seci^ pay ment df 90001. comniut mo- 
ney pmd bj'^thie.mhabitan^^ bi^ J^^iesea in Cromwell's time*/' 

\ Ld.; Ktilkely ^ndsbn,Col^;Bidkeley.K.,., 1..^..... 1000 

Mr. Ha Pv?€n 

Uv. O.J Woods...., 5Q0 

Bt. Whyte ... •1000 

Mr.' BpM and h^ i^ph^ (1^ ..•44. *« «••••••■•• ^00 

Mr. Pierce Llo^ .....ieew..,.;,::*.-.*.............,. >00 

Mjr.' O Hpltand .200 

50 
50 






I •»»•••• 4»» ••••• v« • • 

50 

3^19 Llo^a, Capt. of .4....r.«.44.fJ4.v>*M4 60 


..4 16 

X^dd, C;^ln of Twred]^ 50 

BichardBodychen, Gent * 80 

Henry Owtn Mosoglen** — 50 

Dr.' WilFiams 50 


Mr. Jn Bodrelat Mr.Thelwal's ;r 600 

Mr. Jiio Wynn Chwaen 50 

Mr. Wra Bulkeley Coedan (first 200).... 5 

Kichard Pryddarch and his son.. 200 

Mayor Pugh SO 


* 5731 

THOMAS WILLIAMS, Collector. 

^ After the tasile had been coded to the parliamentarian forcesj 
General Mytton appoint ed Captain Evans his deputy constable 
of the fortress, and lieutenant governor of the town. On the 
death of General Mytton, Hugh Courtney was nominated to 

the 


\y ho Mr as supposed to assess hi all SO, 000. Manuscript penas Paul Pm* 
Plas Gwyii. 
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situation, to .sdecoftdi&d'thb notonons (lloloiN#! John 

Jcvnes ; a character 'w^t Jch hypocrisy, Was., so * pr^ohuriaiit> , 
.that it would be a jdfffi^Ktask to^he ttadet^^e pecesi^ity ot^ 
cidingi which of the vv^s, in a il^irqLt yusw^ ^ pai*a- 

mount feature. The .following uhfi^l^bed letter^*! contrasted 
with the tfuiour of his c^duc^ .will at:^^xlcCi,coit^b6rate this 
statement, and elucidate the general coisij^lexj^C^ 


Cofiy i^jorlMier GmeriU led 

TuentnO. Cromu^^i^}—^ 


Beaurmais Ca&tle*. 


cAVTAitm^er^: 

I had nde iyme^;,|^C last pdat’ttrwite umo yob, as 
ing the two nten yM^wehtlon to bee • continued in Pnspu for 
stealing ye leades of yo^ castler have adriited-m ad- 
vocate general, and he telb ine they cunnot 1^^ mar- 

tiall Law, without being sent upp hither with wifthesse^e^ that 
the way to proceed agst them, is by putting jtlteio Wot of the 
list, and then cause them to be conducted and proceeded against 
att the Sessions, and likewise those that bought the leade of 
them — But if you conceive them to . be penitent, and there is 
any hope of their reducement to a civiil life, you may lett them 
return to liieir dutic, and continue the list upon their good be- 
haviour, and forbear further proceedings agst. them. This I 
leave to your discretion. — I intend to allow £dwd. Gregrie for 
his encouragement to continue in the Garrison, ten pounds 
per annum to bee payd him f|uurterly., ami the iu\st iifiic shil- 
lings tube payd him now in May, which 1 iiitreate you to pay 
him. 1 understand likewise., that tliere are some few people in 
your Towne that meete often togetiici* to seek the Lord, and to 
improve each other in the knowledge and feare, and worship of 

M 3 God. 


^ Vide, ** Historia BcllamaTisci’' the late Rev. William Williaras Rec- 
tor of Llandegl'an, ahd the annexed cliapeliics, u« uopublislicd manuscript 
penes Paul Pantos, £sq. of Tlas 



Oislf* - y^« ^ pajr then fiiBHf, sellings to bee 

^em’iitlBenriae^ngd^ibttted/iM'th^ib'Bll'jadgefitt 
|^;thb relief of tbititr Poor, df.oAjeiy^'u'Bfatiil bei» most 'c^ 
''4«piiii!i toUie advwcemeiifiiift^ ^ood’^ce^ze, I would bjite 
ydd likerrii^ to pay tojBe Idnk of Ctonett Jjtfirey Parry, who 
dm)IIV)liilV\Pwllh<dy; ^rb^onsbire,'fiiTe poundh whi<^ » 
'litt'iki idi^&dtieci by ii^lMd in the ftillowship 

of the. go^ol in that <»iimtJ£;' i»^h it iny Zs may befe most 
ehcoumiem^t «!' ishcK-^^<^ie on the worfce of the 
iShire, wisflmr 'it boe'.b^‘'^iliewi^ (teirpoor, os' 0her- 
#&i;|We^ I would ’have yon to pay hiito 

^h .|hi^h^'it^°^^^l;ooma.itb#'it, and are ap{>oNted4o 'lecetye ' 

Lloyd’s intended 
«]im’M;'%^ieieae. Tbere 
■90j ^ ’08 1 4li^ M ' Mp^iiiaamiqg'ligj^ .jh«^ the 

j^‘ wlilclt 1 l e # r g - ladtb^yo^'i^ iiui^ bee better 
feiiBe£ -br iiu|thppoitiaiUh»^vei^^ to lediiiie to vjnt .the ^r- 
riMii<ii^jhli«)aqeaoteto fiodtde yb^ * 

■■■ Yodr asswred friend, ' 

■ ^ ', JO. JONES.” 

llie snccMsor of Jones was Sir John Carter of Cymel, in Den* 
bighshire, vho received (he appointment from General Mcmk r 
a commission, which iirom the known moderation of Carter, ap> 
peered, as it proved, symptomatic of the public inclination, and 
the approaching restoration. In the year 165d, the estimated 
annual expence of the garrison amounted to seventeen hundred 
and three pounds. On the accession of Charles the Second, 
Lord viscount Bulkeley was re-instated as constable of the 
castle, which at present is the pi'operty oftlie crown, and the 
custody vested in Sir Robert Williams 
l^auinaris Cottle, like the style of architecture displayed in 
Edward’s other fortresses, participates more of the eastern, than 
the western mode of building. It was erected upon lands be* 
longing 1(1 several proprietors, whom the king removed to dis- 
tant places, ruinunerating them by estates, probebly seques- 
9 trzted 



AMdi^HEA. 


4^18,. de* 



tratcd fronii^soine^f , the;)ai« spot 

upon vrith'O 

gim undeiF Hs wa|te* iWt jdC iiSi 

canajl^ Ull very ktelfi 

|;r«en^ afliithe^chaip^ ^ tte at >]be %fi^, 

. of the site« t1^ b^k^%i!rie,d|ai^i^ 

and 

prires thi^' ttiiiGentjaji 

^aiul ao 

p]?ond^: • piles df -'ana 

waU8/Saiai^;^l^''^^ t^ers ;- one ilr^ry^i^ ttt 

each'i^k^Hii^; diineiimns iii ,die iiif«^aseatite 

spaces^ on tte nertfa^d sidi^^ ^ Admifificiu^ ms obtained 

by two entrance tbe4>be to the wm 

large pointed arch betwewq^ t^o alro^ 
by two other collateral ones of dksmiflar shape. ^1$ was iltr« 
»i'sbe4 portcullises^ and evidemly formed ^e intUying^']^ 


tern. The principal entrance, facing the sea, k formed by ^t«ro 
circular bastion towers, between which a f)omted arched way 
was fortified with four portcullises : on the left rises a large 
square tower, and on the right is a curtain, or a long narrow 
advanced work, embattled and machicolafcd at top, intended for 
the defence of those oniployed on ihe canal for the supply of 

M 4 tht? 


* Tlie king found the land, which he had selected for the purpose in pos- 
session of the descendants ot Gwerjd ap Rl^ys Goch, Rineon ap Mcredj^dd, 
Gryf^dd ap Evan, and Eincoii ap 'J eger^’O. These proprietors he removed 
by a writ of Eacanibius; the first to i5odle%vyddaiiJn the county of Flint, and 
to the three others he made a grant of hinds, free from rent and services, in 
the townships of Erianallt and Tre*r Ddol ^ and the remainder of their jmjs- 
sessioiis he bestowed on his new corporation. In this transaction the iiionnrch 
seems to have acted legally, by rcncienng par pro pari ; hot in cqnify it dof« 
not appear, how he obtained the lands given in €\cf:arigf 



IWf'''- ’ ANOLESEA. ■ 

tfe garrisons Un^ an arch in this wptk^ passed the wet fosse 
nr moat surrounding the whole ; and the t^ges or vessels might 
deliver their car||;<^s by a com^uication through an aperture 
in the upper part'^hf.tfae'aixW ‘ *^e rings for mooring chains 
still remain in the walls of this’'* pr^c^^ which is called the 
Gunner’s vi^ik. ^Within this fortified ehvefopc^ at a considerable 
equidistant from.the w^Hs, Ibands the principal "liody of 
the cajstle, which is far superior ih height.to the envelope; and 
At a, distance appears to rise majestically from it, as the base. Its 
form IS nearly quadrangular; havinf'^a grand round tower at each 
angleil and the connecting curtains are flaked with another cir* 

. iuiar one ib the centre of eiet^cbfsce. The interior coninsts of an 

square wi&^tYtse corners, 
■" a.jiqttaT^t^ith'-the^ corners' 
chitted centrefiiKfthe Wt^^t of a 

magiiti^nt bdl, in leng^^if^enly, twenty three, 

aaiff of >:^pri^ortionate heigbt;> with a five large 

pobted'l^ndmvs constituting front to the inner qua- 
drangle. .|.,0n the -eastern side of the area are Jthe remains of a 
chapel jn form of a small theatre, the sides ornamented with re- 
ceding pointed arches; and an elegant groined roof supported 
by ribs, springing from pilasters, between which are three lancet- 
shaped windows. A comnumication was made between va- 
rious parts of the inner court, by means of a surrounding gallery 
about six feet wide, a considerable portion of wdiich is at present 
intire. Within recesses, gained out of the thickness of the walls, 
in the sides of the gallery are several square apertures, appa- 
rently once furuiNlied with trapdoors, w'liich opened into rooms 
beneath; but as no vestiges of descending steps are discover- 
able, it is diihcuk to ascerUun tlieir intended use. Mr. Grose 
siiniiises they may Ijuve been used for similar purposes, to which 
the tw 0 elreular eastern t(»WHns were applied, viz. the conline- 
irient of prisoners. liinblemat ic that the reign of terror is gone, 
and that the spol, • 

“ Where earth is loaded with a mass of wall. 

The proud iu&ultiug badge of Cambria’s fall. 



toy 


By nitted s tridbtwery 

- Receipt tk a gni^,-’ ■ 

is n\> loirtger forhiidabiej. ,a bi^sbm.e' tennis, fives <i.oart, anil 
bowHngj green Ime been fbrnife^ iuterioTj, fojr the 
unkusiinicut of tbosc resident ik the iviclaity: and in^sti^d 
dwelling, upon the dapi>^(l horHd xnassacre ofdte Ba^^ ' 

The Muse delighted^ bappier ^ v. ■ 

When iio jMiJrtibiilkf thtUt'tiui gaorded ;g^ 

When walk that 

Repeat the inii3i-hiai4%:mg/the 

Atul where the embattled Jegijsn erst was dtawn^,. 

£]^uku}g;iseaspn Tefou vpmi the WnV’ " ' ■ ' 

The of IBleaumans by the commiaiiiid of Ed waM, the 
erection of the castle, was surrounded with wklU for ite ,dcr 
ieh(!e ; and every encoa'ragement was given by tbal aEoonarch 
for the reiideriug it a pace Of l|npbriknce, adequate/tb the at- 
tention he. had p&id, and the e^pences he had iixcurfed'; It' was 
placed under the protection of a corporation for the admini^ 
stration of civil justice, and otiier municipal regulations; and 
endowed with great privileges, and lands to a considerable va- 
lue, The estates of four principal territorial proprietors, re- 
moved under the political mandate for constructing the castle* 
were granted to be held by tlie corporation in capite of the 
king, and among numerous other favours and iriimunitics, con- 
ferred on the inhabiraiits, were the following, viz, "Ihat they 
shall have a free prison in the castle, Tliat no Jexos shall dwell 
there. That if any of the said burgesses die, testate or intes- 
tate, their goods* .slndl not be contiscatcil to the king; but ihcir 
7iez?\¥ shall have tlie same. Tliese, to persons, living in the pre- 
sent highly privileged age, may not ap])ear of that weight and 
conseipwincc, as they di<l to those sidlering under the oi)])n‘ssiou 
of feudal pri^ at ion, and the ty^ramiy of virbitrary exaction : and to 

enable 


* I'hc castle field forms part of Lord Bulkeley's grounds. 



tW:' AVi^ZSMA* 

cbableij^rsons jpri^periy io app an extensive 

JabquaintahpQ wif]£tj^e mneieirt JaWs, re^petin property, com- 

revfde|r\it ifisible> the eye; mtbt iie wiifidmvn from the )ight> 
mn(|a]^ extended retcoape^^J^ken though all .the sb^ef of its 

-.l&^anrage.d by such foster- 
in^icaxfs^ ah^ ipf future it is probable 

' . ihrif ingi:^^ ■ te^ei^ble -places "two 

tb cdmmercial 

importanpe^f^^' ^ ^kh the inhabit 

tents ^ th^hf ee castellat^'loWus on the Menajudeis^ibes them« 
as, " Ceevtu^v^ti^^^ 

a plke^ ofeon^erable traffic, 
|i^]P^he)6c^ as 

<rOpp^ at that 

time in .trading plaii^i* , The pr^ejnt town consists of several 
streets, of iirhich one, tennip^e^^ the castle, is very hand- 
ipxne, and the houses in general are well built. 

77ie Stic qf Su Meugan^s* is stilt shewn in a field, near the 
ne^ar battery; but at present not ihe smallest traces of the 
building are visible. This w as the chape] of ease to Llani>eck 
VAN, prior to the building of the chapel of St. Mary, or the 
chantry of our lady at Beaumaris; subsequent to that time, the 
former was gradually deserted, and finally fell into utter decay. 
Formerly a w ake, or annual festival was kept on the spot, which 
for some years has been discontinued. 

T/ic Chapel qf St, 3Iary, now the parochial church of Beau- 
maris, is a handsome structure, consisting of a chancel, nave, and 
two aisles, with a large square embattled tow'cr. The north is 

called 

* This person is described in Welsh inanuscripti as, ** SMeugan hen «p 
Qyndaf gwr u*r Ital. Bonedd y Saint. '1 hat is, Meugan tJic ancient son df 
Cjndaf, an Italian. ]Mr. Owen s.*i^-s, '* This C^ndaf, or Cj^udav, came 
|o Britain about A. D. 70, with the family of Bran, tJic blessed, when lie re- 
turned from Home, where be had been hostage for Itis son, Caradog, and which 
was the means of introducing Christianity' into this island. 


pared with the existing libprm^ 6 y 4 ^^ 
is; an indisDensiblc reauisiteJ. Tile 


efBrttifih.juri8pr(ideb€e> 



.V' ■ 

called St. Mary-s 

In ibe chancel ^ wiwrfiy.6f itotice. 

On an elegant 

mei in^y^um or alabiteUri;' aicni^ht in^rinonr mth 

his head vesting on an jifelmet#^ cottchamit ;hiaf^it^ ' 

and a feniaje fi^re by^l^issidel^^babit^ l<^Tpl^ TiChl^, ’ 

ornamented round th^ ^ck ^ the hands of eadv iitre 
suppliiating postur^^d; feet goiiiSng%i>»M 
Various diminutive clod in'' monies ' 

» knights; decorate the thii^ 

which » said to have bech'jfemaved^ from 
solution of that religions house ; but as the 
on the surrounAiag pendeBt shields are obliterated, it u impoo-^ 
sible to coqjeeture towhoie tpomoi^ it Was original^ et^tedif 
Mr. Pennant gives ito^ j^ Oil the^t^ectitiof 

could SirBiehatd Chlt^ any^rJtijMotical docu4 

ments respecting joa wb^/ieccaston it was placed in 

Beaumaris church. A dke may»h^^ given ;to some 
admirer of sepulchral research, hy stating, that on the south 
^ side of the altar a large mural oblotig tablet bears the following 
devices, and inscr^tions. At each angle near the top are two 
shields, encircled with the motto, Honi spit qui nitU y pense ; 
and under the one to the left, this inscription : ** Henuicus Syd- 
ney, OBDINIS GARTERII MILES PE^SIOENS EX CONSlLllS MAE- 
CHius WALUJS DOMiNus DEPUTATus IN HiHEiiNiA. Under thc 
Other, Antonies santleoer ordinis garterii, mu.es quondam 
^ OEPutatus in muERNiA. Round a circle in the centre, Guli* 
ELMUS Thwaytes armiger; and beneath in an horizontal line, 
Obijt 20 DIE Januarii, 1565. Below are two escutcheons, thc 
one bearing this inscription, Fuanciscus Agakd ex consiliis 
Hibernia, the other Edvardus Waterhows me posuit. At 
the bottom this motto, 

NoSCE TEIPSUM FIDE ET TaCITURNITATeV* 

In 

• Sir Henrjr Sydney had been lord deputy of Ireland, but died in England, 

A. D. b586, and war hticrrcd at Fcniiburst iu Kepi, iieuutica, Vol. VfIT. 

p.i:5oa . 



ANCLeSKA. 

la tlw we fcmafrw of lady 

JBeittrix H^^rt^ji^^i^hter of celebrated tQirf>or of chiya^py^ 

. the . lord Herbert of it^erbury^^i^tQriaziQ^ the Eightfa^s 

; reign. Near whlcb li<ss iiijken^ ^ Dapiet^. thO 

Goncludhig lines of whose opits^ph fbrni a fine contrast to one 
<m a platp stone jn the churic^jlf^rd* quoted for its wbin^catity 

V' andtl^^yssrsi;;^ My# 

- ; j^Moan’d foretsr '^aad for aye/* 

•• .Hifoe fM9e»nfa^,lrieiii|fti^^ ;; 

■ ms evcwspai^^ 

Uotd the^f^foetimilic;--^ . ' 

Ibeniic fball lwe» aod deoti ahaU die/** 

Thc free school was erected, and liljerally endowed in the 
year 160^1 by David Hughes JEsq*^ whose liberality also ex- 
tended 

p. tS02, Holitishead says, he went twice to Ireland, and on each .uccaaion 
was lumijihed wilh a new secretary. The first was Master Edward ■ Water -> 
ii\)use, who was knighted and made one of Tus majesty’s council in Ireland; 
and tite other was Master Francis Agard, whom, for his fidelity, Sidney styled 
his Fuim Achates. Sir Anthony St. Leger was lord deputy of Ireland in tlie 
year 1.^9. 

* North Wales, Vol I. p. 331, 

* Tills beneficent man was born in humble life, about the middle of the 
sixteeuih century, in the purisli Llautrisuint in Anglcsea. Leaving the island 
early he was engaged in a nicninl station; but by prudence aod perseverance 
accuiuubiU d iu England a decent fortune, ,with which returning to his na- 
tive place, lie disposed of in acts of charity, and forming benevolent instita- 
tious. It is i\ subject of regret to ibi* grateful part of mankind, that some re- 
gister wcii not published, with biogmpbical notices of such persons, who 
by their bcnofietuce and wealth have distinguished tlicmselvcs and enriched 
posterity^iu erecting religious and charitable establishments; as well as those, 

5 yih^ 
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tended in JG13^ to the founding lan excellent alms-house for 
slxpoor persons* tii> ^nted 

apartments are situated a|E>Qut a ihil^ out o^ljl^toW^ 
lodge gate to Baron^faiU nobW^ prdprifstor of wkidh 

liasiibersilly extei^d tbed^ founder* by ad'^ 

dition bf foor othe^ .. 

The ptib town Bjii4'r built under whidh wbr^arb- 

fully kept the stocks* tbe 4uckaig stool* and adjoim^^fte piilV 
lory* was a few yeats^ since taken dowh ; and tho^. iiistranfeii|» 
of civic justice* long bold in terrorem; remoybll. Qn/tbe* site by 
the munificence of lipittl viS|^^t Bulkeley* 
commodious and ehj^itovin ML The. 
eludes a |Wison* and excellent i^ambles* securea^^Uh irdd gateis 
and railing. Above is a noble rooipf wji|^ <^ex apartotent^ for 
the transaction of int^icdl^ l^i^ess ; the latter useit forasseuRb- 
blies* is the finest principality. The town re- 

incorporated in the Foui!^ yi^'j^SSiabeth* is by ^ 

mayor* recorder* two bail^ES* tWieiity burgesses* twof erjeanta 

at mace* a town* clerk* gaoler* fuuir constables* and a water bailiff. 
It sends one meinber to parliament* and differing from every 
other Welsh borough* the elective franchise is vested in the 
mayor* bailiffs and capital burgesses* tlie common burgesses hav. 
ingno vole ; the number of electors is consequently t wenty-four. 

The mayor is the returning olliccr* and lord Bulkeley* in a 
political view is considered the patron. 

The County Hall is a small low building, which both in 
appearance and accommodation evinces a strung claim upon the 
county gentlemen for a new and better edifice.; nur in either 


who have heiie^ed society by their writiii^s. The /t liowuig juat tribuU of 
praise* alluding to the above character, is buili po'^tical and 

*' Again the active worth of Hughes appeals 
A blest Asylum for ii.c wreck of years ! 

If there, his views the opening mind engage. 

Here, he supports the trenibliiig limbs of Mgc , 

His breast embraced withiti Godlike [tian, 

At oace tlie morit, an.d evening of eiap. ' 



viefvr ifi tKe general pfovfaicia^ atnore tesp«ct« 

aiite condition* . 

~ Th^Cvmm^^ stands ini* the \grato the watcr*?r 
edge^ and is comptf!6liin|^ difiarent 

ports^ tbe island^ bat al^o 'nci- thlM Caernararoashire 

aide:<Ht tHe Menai. 

is macb frequentedid^tfing^^^^^ 

rasi- 

fopthtt^e enjpjridg the pleestUNible sc^tira^tfaid 
(djjl^^ aiid fi)t;tfae salubriqoB bene- 

;to oliNnHha^^ fine/ but the beach ia too 

lying in the pojrt» or passing the 
fllniiii the acconxmedai^^ are only dressing 

'- ittr' pfro|ipr;l3Mlhj|^^;i^ haring 

-0^ mi»kt$$d ofx yif%id»!0ii^ ,are well sup* 

|4ied‘Wtth |nrorisicnv and ibe po|»uUlion* according to the late 
Census in the year lB&l> ^outtted?e^ j576, the number 

of houses mre 2fi7« . * 

Beaumaris iBay^ consists of a very expansive opening in front 
of the towiTj and is so completely sheltered by the island of 
Priestbolme and the great Ormeshead, that vessels of consider- 
able burthen may ride in safety, during the most stormy wea- 
ther^ and forms a fine roadsted to ships navigating the Irish, sea. 
The depth of water near the Xown is at ebb-tide from six to se- 
ven fathom ; but the channel is narrow, scarcelyexceeding a quar- 
ter of a mile in breadth. The greater part of the bay for se- 
veral miles, when the tide is out, is left dry, and denominated 
the Lavan Sands. These are supposed to have once formed a 
Jhabitahlc hundred, belonging to the territory of Arfon, which 
was overflowed by the sea in the sixth century.f Nor is the 

tradition 

* .‘tiiciently called Forth If 'ifgir, 

'I* I'hcsc sdiidb received the appellation of W^hfatn, or the place of vreep* 
iiig, from the shrieks and ianientations of the inhabitants, when it whs suddenly 
overwhelmed by the sea, in the days of Hciig Vocl ap Clunog, or Glanog« 
Lavati is an abbreviation, or corruption of Traeth Telaven, or the fermented 
heap ; allusive to the boiling up of the waves though the quick saiiUf*. 



hraditmiiiroprobable* for ^ooft 

ocean baring encroaohed v^n this part oribe c^t. In. the' 

church-yard of Abel^g^ey^ a^viljage in Ca^rnWroaBhlre/^^l^ 

Pe^imt 'fbehtibi^^^ atfc Uiilk;rfpti6n/^r^^ 

least to.iQeh„pi^grf^y^ drepsMatibit#. a more conrkt^ip;: 

proof ia tho. vay^ttt trunks of onk trees nearly intir^ 

have l^en discp^red^ti; W lying in m 

of ha^ IqWi fat present sea boamhry. 

rob(9^ve argnaem/Zh^^ sufiject neithte ^ coiit^Omre 

misconstruction is; %W lhel^ exists the cleaS^ ejidendei 

what is denominated ‘ Beadnavis eun-sA; exiOjOdfe^ 

way into the sea ; and that rdthin the t\V^: Is^ 

boisteitius elementr liafr made "Considerably^ id^ages^' oh • 

shores* A mannscripedocniB^^ the ttfflOrbf^anM^^ 

the Firsts contains a teriier*asid destnriptm of vadohs pa1^Qe^ 

of lands^ sitnated/in ihta''^1il^intJ^ aeneiig 

which^ are the folloaring^ tbangb tbm^doesnme^^ 

the least traces of such lands. 

A certain parcel of land on the sea shore, extending from 
a, place called Osmond’s Air# (the point) towards Gerrig g#yd« 
.del (the park) unto the sea*" 

All the king’s Fish-yard of Limekylne, beneath Beaumaris 
until Ferryman’s Wharf, with the appurtenance^*.” 

A certain pasture upon the sea shore, between the said 
wier, called Limeky In, and the house of Fryers at Llanfaes.” 

** The site of a wier and fish*yard at Osmond’s Air.” 

Hewster’s wier, below the British brook Aibn y Felin.” 

** But by reason^ of the quantity of inhabitants, the decay of 
houses, the great mortality of late years, and other sad acci- 
dents, the premises do not amount lo so much as before.” 

These are arguments sutliciently illustrative, that the sea has 
been exerting its inundating powers on this part of the coast; 
and from whatever latent causes, has gained very considerably 

upon 


^ Till* will be particularly noticerl in its appropriate plaoij. 
t* (Quoted in a Note to Lluyd't Beaumaris 



iB|F^|tbe jandii.^. Though: geologists are of opijatbn> that 
Wf^Vel^eatiugs and some extend 

•tj^t^pinionjoJoi^l casc\s.* ^v. 

firry appears to have . Jfcen coi^ercd the jiropetty of 
the^drown as early; as the time oC"Edw^f^ th^ Firsts apil toing 
^ ^Mdipass into Angl^^ fro^^je'^aowdonian cha^'Of natu* 
rat^rtihcationsj poUtlcal neea^ty-ivoatd be an inijitticilKicieni to 
j^M.in^r&g the command of spich,^"c<i^miinica^^ 
rii^gh of l£dward the Second^ a^haahdate was issued to Bober t 
ipbwer, Chamberlain of Nortji to hispect into the state 

of the boat^ 4faeh' Reported ddt-^ ; and if it were found 
capable of being repaired, it was to be made sea*worthy at the 
e^xpencs ^ the bailiwick ; but if the boat were in an irreparable 
•late».:^ itew one was to be fmilt, and the cost allowed by the 
From this document it aeeitls the crown was liable to 
flemish the boatf , though at the same time the inhabitants of 
Beapmaris^ for the privilege of a ferry, paid annually thirty 
shillings into the Exchequer. The ferry was granted by char<* 
ter to the Corporation, in the fourth year, of I^lizabeth ; yet till 
within a few years past, the townsmen paid a similar chief rent 
Ibr plying with boats below the green. Tlie. ferry lies near 
the town ; and the place of embarking or landing, is the point 
•anciently known under the appellation of Penrhyn Safnes, but 
afterwarvls Osmund’s air; so called from a maletacior, who was 
executed there, and on his way to the fatal tree with hardened 
eftVontery, observed, he was only going to take the air. After 
passing the cliannel, the distance over the sands, to Aber^ iri' 

Caernarvonshire, 

♦ Mr, RuwIaiKlii supposes, that the depredations of the soft yielding parl.s 
of the shores of this inland, iiave been compensated by the deiViisativc bniiks 
it has thrown up in numerous instances. “ Near Deaumaris the point, called 
Ojii/nwd’s Air, and the green by the town are a more collection^ of small p*'b- 
blcs, landed there by llic underlatiug tempestuous force of the sea ; though 
between these t’.so beaches a considerable piece of land was, in lieu of what is 
itored up there, ravished and consumed away by the insulting element, to the 
rery walls of the town.’* 

Mona Antiq. Rest. p. 

+ Seabriglit's MSS. quoted by Hr. Pennant 
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Cacruarvonsliire, the usiiul point generally made, is four miU;s. 
I’he.se at low water are firm and good walking, and the time 
proper for passing is two hours before and after tibb. Not to 
be disappointed, or subject to peril, passengers this way, should 
be acquainted wlHi the particular and diurnal state of the tides. 
The natives have certain rules, which serve tolerably well for 
'iu-ir general direction. These they commit lo memory, and 
irc similar to the following cnglyii. 

** Yn nydd, y l^locr newydd, ar naw-o’r g]6cli 

Y gwljch y lianw eithaw ; 

Y ilawn ddydd, y ilanw a ddaw 
Vt n6d 11c liu 'r ncwidlaw 

At uine o’Cluck of Lima's ahange 
Tis fall sea on ilic shore ^ 

And on the da 3 ' tfiat Luna’s full 
’lis full sea the soise hour. ** 

This calculation was made for the TraetJt ffmwr, but is equally 
applicable to the Lavan sands, allowing one hour later. The 
following table is iX more accurate guide. 
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K. li. That ilie moon’s age being taken iioliLt, of by ti.f 
rule ill thi^ table, you may obiaiii tin tioic of high water at ti e 
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aforementioned place. Observe when the moon i» one or six- 
teen days old, it is liij^h water at Beaumaris at IS inimitcs past 
11 o’clock. The day of the moon’s age you have iji the ()th 
column, on the left hand page of the calendar. 

These precautions avr essentiallj’^ incumbent on the traveller 
to take; for during the intervals of tide, which precede the tinif 
of the sands being covered with the sea, they are frequently 
shifting, in many places become so quick, as to be very danger- 
ous, and instances have occurred <»f persons having been lost^ 
by imprudently attempting to cross them at such times. 
Equally perilous is the pass during foggy weather ; but to pre- 
vent accidents, as many are obliged to adventure in all kinds of 
vreather, a wise and humane regulation has been adopted : the 
large beirat Aber is rung, during the continuance of fog, to di- 
rect by its sound passengers to that line across the saitds, pass- 
able wdth safety. 

Between these sands and the town a narrow channel about 
one fourth of a mile wide has from six to seven feet depth of 
water at ebb tide. Tlie hay which lies before the? town has 
good anchorage for ships of heavy burthen, having seven fathom 
at the lo%vest ebb. Notwithstanding this local advantage for 
maritime adventure the place has none, or very little trade, and 
depends principally for support on the numerous vessels, which 
lie here wailing f u' winds, or that run in, during heavy gales, 
lt> find security. 

B\hon Him., ihc sent of Thomas James IVarren Jiulkeley, 
l,nrd Jial/.'i'/y, is sltiinlc'd on an emiiit nce above Beaumaris, at 
liie hejifl of ;ni fxieii.Nive lawn, slopijn»: tiown to the town and 
tM-ih . and tiin ly si-reened ami backed with imibrageous woods, 
tlnitj'inri gre :jt tnnijeHisliments ro this part of the island. The 
iwf.i -e ^■viisbu.li ill liie year KilS, by Sir liicliard Buikedey, a 
ouisi flistingui.-Ju d < luini<;icr in iJie reign of Janies the First*: 

Being 

^ I ills c'!'-. :< -.1 iliti anrfhtor of llic present prer, was a do 

sfitjiuiunt i! v.ry .'.jKic.iil tainily, ojipMuIly si'Ulfd in Clu’shin*, where 
they po*-!* .'v ': < O'. .;(]<. rribl#* c'l rirs. to thc period in (piestion, the 

family 
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Being a great favourite of the eldest son of that monarch, prince 
Ilenry, whom liis father had appointed viceroy of Ireland, Sir 
Richard l)egaii to erect a magnificejit mansion at Baron hill, for 
the reception of his royal friend on his progress to the vice- 
royalty : but the premature death of the young prince so af- 
fected him, that ho ceased to prosecute the original plan; con- 
tenting himself with what w'as already completed; for his fu- 
ture family sfcat. The house hasbeeti greatly enlarged and im- 
proved, by its present noble possessor, under the direction of 
ilfr, Samuel Wyat* Nothing cun perhaps c3cceed the situation 
of this mansion, as to eligibility ; but the site and the structure 
by no means correspond. The height is too great both for the 
elevation of the ground, and the extent of the base. There is 
also a great deficiency .as to the proportionate range '‘of the 
different stories, and a want of uniformity between the tiers of 
windows. Destitute of a vestibule, the semi-circular central 
front appears meagre, and the two side doors savour too much 
of an entrance to a theatre. The kind of conical slated roofs, 
visible above *the parapet walls present an unseemly ap- 
pearance at a distance, and add to the confined effect of the 
upper stories. Mr. Knight justly observes speaking of the ap- 
{iropriale situations for domestic buildings, ** 'fbere arc scarcely 
any buildings, except bridges, which will bear being looked 
doAvn upon, a fore shortning from the roof to the ba.'se, being ne- 
cessarily awkward and ungraceful*.*^ Had i)e viewed Baroa 
Hill, he might have been furnished wiih anotlier architectural 
canon, that few striiclures exccjJt casilcs, if very lofty, and 
erected upon eminent sites, will admit of being looked up to ; 
the two combined elevations, producing a continuation of beiglu 
apparently distorted, like the human shadow in a declining 
In justice however, to the skill of the scientific architect, 
and the judgment of his noble employer, it is proper to observe, 
that in this, as in numerous other cases, observant persons are 

N prone 

family residence in Wales, was at a mansion called Court-raawi, m ike suk- 
juectit town, uiid afterwards at Plas hen. 

* Analytical Incpiiry iuh* th» print ifdes of Taste, Parc II. p • 
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prone to decide upon the display of taste, as though it had no 
limits; and the exertions of art, as though they were unre- 
strained. The site was already fixed by the previous erection, 
and the alterations were to be made on a building, that formed 
a part- only of an intended structure, far exceeding the present 
in extent and grandeur. 

The grounds surrounding this charming residence, are richly 
diversified by nature, andvariegated by art; the lawns, groves, 
and bridges, with other ornamental buildings, except in one 
instance, finely disposed ; and the i.)umerous walks and rides, 
judiciously laid out. But the view from Baron hill far surpasses 
all, and is justly the boast of the island. 

' V Now Muse ascend the silvan MBiiiiiits gay 
That tower above.tbe town— the vhiley— hay 
IVhere now unheeded lies, the heap of stoaee. 

The altar’s rnin and the iiMldwrlng bones ; . 

The soil once softened by Contntu>n*B eyics 
Oa all that’s mortal of St Maugan lies, 

Wlio blindly thought, that pain’s inflictive rod 
Would lead the lonely hermit op to God.” 

Llovo. 

At a small distance from this consecrated spot is a semicir- 
cular bastion fort, mounted with four-pounders, and from this 
part of the elevation, the prospect is enchantingly gratifying. 
The sea to the northward forms a most magnificent bay, be* 
Iwecn the coast of Lancashire, and the isle of Man, the Menai 
opening into it, between the Orme’shead and Priestholm, with 
all the grandeur of an American river. The limits of the water, 
in front, exp^and into a vast amphitheatre, formed by a semi- 
circular range of mountains, piled on each other, the chief of 
the Sno\v<lf)niaii range ; wdiile their diversified summits, spiring 
to the clouds, seem to intermix with them; and their cultivated 
aides, and richly verdant bases at length, gradually sloping to 
the margin of the wave, pleasingly relieve the eye, fatigued 
with the strenuous ken, over sterile sublimity. The distant al- 
pine ridge, that flanks the eastern side of Nant Francon, the 

9 huge 
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iiwgc |>rotriisive promontory of Penmonniawr, lyith its atten- 
dant Penmon bach, and the enormous mass of Llandudno, rising 
like an island out of the sea, are rude, but striking features in 
the prospect ; and adbrd strong and impressive contrasts to the 
sdiler parts of the scenery. 

" I was sorry to observe the effect of the elegant view of the 
Welsh nlountains, from the house totally de$tro 3 ’^ed by the 
small square building in front, calle^^ a fort*’^. I cannot con- 
ceive how gentlemen should suffer themselves to be so much 
misled, as to have their agents, without an atom of taste, con- 
struct these, singularly called, ornamental buildings; The jpre* 
sent is a white church-like castle^ an apparent excrescence erU' 
dcntly useless, and glafingly unnaturaU Lord Uxbridge has' 
one of these white ornsunental structures, on the ride of the 
Menai, opposite to .Pi^ts'Newydd: bat superior to all that I 
have ever seen of thU. descvtpliani»! is that of" Mr. Thomas,? of 
Coed Ilalen^ which provokiagly obtrudes itself into almost 
every good view of the fine old walls, and castle of Caernar- 
von. If any of |hese buildings arc to be defended, as 1 knew 
some of them arc, on the score of their being land-marks to the 
mariner, my objection must cease ; utility musi ever be consi- 
dered to supersede elegance. But this is not often ibe case; 
lord Uxbridge^s building is far distant iVuni the sea, and other 
eminences near Caernarvon might have been adopted besides 
the present, standing, as it does, almost t lose, to the castle. A 
friend of mine remarked, to some observation'^ that 1 had made 
on this subject, that, in a tour through South Wales, he liad 
almost invariably observed, that tlie only lagc for spoiling the 
scenes by these strange monstrosities, was wliere the surrounjil- 
iflg country was more than usually bcauuful. Near oM castles, 

K 3 oi 


• Bingley'i North Wales, p. 337. In an old plan of Beaumavi.v on il»l* 
eminence there appears a much more pictiirc«rjue object a* a building'. :» 
windmill. The removal of which has long been a subject of general rc;:i «-l 
to the neighbourhood, especially the poor, wliift, dining tJie snininer niontb-i 
.•arc obliged to incur additional expvnce and trouble by having t.bcir con? 
ground across the Mfuai, at Aber, aud other plates. 
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Qv monastic remains, he had generally been proveked with a 
deformed castellated pleasure house, or a lately erected ruin, 
jid myariablc in the very place from whence of all others it 
should have been kept away/^ 

Llanvaes or Llanfaes Priory, now called the Friars, was a 
monastery, founded about the year 1237, by Llewelyn ap Jor- 
wertb, prince of North Wales, over the spot where his princess, 
who died that year, according to her own desire was in- 
terred*. This princess, who was the natural daughter of king 
Jdhn, by a lady of the noble house of Ferrers, had. been given 
"by that monarch in marriage to Llewelyn, as a reward for the 
liuc observance of a treaty with the English in the year 1203 ; 
or, as a means of securing those future advantages against his 
rebellious nobles, in the marches, which he mighr suppose would 
naturally result from such an alliance. This unfortunate daugh- 
ter of a more unfortunate father, is said to have had an illicit 
amour with William de Bruce, lord of Buellt, the avowed and 
open enemy of Llewelyn ; for which infidelity she was shut up 
in prison, and her devoted paramour sufiered an ignominious 
death, by the command of the injured husband. Whether she 
were innocentf, according to the statement of some writers, or 

the 

* A s«n of a Danish king, lord ClilTord, and numerous barons and knights, 
whd fell in llic Welsh cainpaigus, were also buried here, Lelaiid's Collec-^ 
tanea, vol I. p. 6;>. Horc also were deposited the remains of Gr^ffvd Grygg, 
an tfiiiiiieni poet of J\lona. who llounshed from about A. D. 13o0, to 1370. 
He was the able oji(>(Mieiii of the 11ritj'»h Ovid, Daf^'dd ap Gwilym, as ap- 
pears from ri"\ dd’.*- monody, written hy his generous rival. 

i 'I’he gt’iK ial (onour oT her conduct appear: to have been exceedingly 
amiable. M. re than ojiee, was Cambria iiidcblcd to this lady, for elTectuaJly 
lioidi.m owl thr olive luiinili heinmen her husband and father; especially at 
one (les,;uaU‘ eii*>i.*.. ** At il- j' liii.e, 1?I2, Thu king passing the river of 

Colin , e iCf.nip**d tliere hy the liver side, and sent part of his army with 
guide^ ot lilt cnuiitiy to iuini Haii^or, wkieli they did, taking Kntpart the 
bishop prisoner, who w:«s aiterwards itthsonml for tuo huyidrvd hawkts. Then 
the piinte set iii j ,i|i nghind and Wales against him, and a great part of his 
country Won Irom Jiim, tiionelii ii be-*l to entreat with the king, and thereupon 
he sciU,,loan his wile to her father, to make a peace, who being a discreet wo- 
auwi feimd the means. l^owcU’a Hist, of Wales, p. 265. 
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the amorous monarch, on her contrition, forgave, the frailty of 
the fair, certain it U, either as a tender memorial Of regard, or ti> 
do honour to the princess’s memory, out of respect to her bro- 
ther Henry, king of England, that he erected this mark of post- 
humous atteulion : whicli renders, the criminal part of her con- 
duct at least doubtful, and may in some degree serve to wipe 
aw'ay the deep stain, which history has cast upon her fame. 
The monastery was consecrated by 1 jewel, bishop of Bangor, 
whodied in the year 1240, and dedicated to Sf. Francis*, The 
Monks were of that division of Franciscans, usually denomi- ^ 
nated minor, or from going without shoes, bare-fyoteds fris^. 
Their church and some other parts of these houses were 
stroyed, and their lands devastated by, the English troops,, wihp. 
had quelled an insurrection, excited by a chieftain, named 
Madoc,soon aftei the death of the last Llewelyn, consider- 
ation of their misfortunes, Edward the Second, remitted their 
accustomed taxes, which previous to the war formed aq annual 
levy of twelve pounds ten shillings. Daring the rebellion of 
Owen Glyndwr,4he religious of this house either did favour the 
pretensions of that military adventurer to the sovereignty of 
Wales, or were suspected of doing so ; in »;• onsequeiice of 
which, king Henry, on his first taking the field against the 
Welsh Chieftain, put several of the friars to the sword, carried 
away prisoners the rest, and pluiulered the convent. The mo- 
narch, however, feeling some compunction for this outiTige upon 
the church, comniitled in the ebullition of iiis rage, against 
’^vhat he deemed the vilest perfidy, set at liberty the eccle- 
siastical captives, and made restitution to the house : but re- 
peopled it with recluses from an English monastery. II is 
son, Henry the FiftJi, added some further regulations, making 

N 4 a provisioji 

• I am informed that on the farmofCrctnlyn Monacti, once the prope rly 
•fthc friary, is cat on a great stone, the clfigiesof its patron St. Frant i^ ; :i»d 
that his head is also cut on tlie su»ne of a wall in a street of Bcanni.ins, to 
whicli all passengers were to pay their respects under pain of a forfeit/* Pen- 
nanrs Tour in Wales, Vol. IH. p. 35. 
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3 provision for eight frinrs, with a condition, that six should 
;be English, and- two Welsh. At the dissolution, the con^ 
vent and its possessions were disposed of by Henry the 
Eighth to one of his courtiers. On ibis occasion posthumous 
changes evinced, that human, vicissitude is not contiiied to the 
living, but also extends to the dead. The body of Princess 
Joan, which for near three cetiturles had been suffered to rest 
tiudistarbed, and over v'J^ose tomb pFopitiatory masses had 
been continually offered up to heaven, were doomed no longer 
to be requiescent under the hallowed roof. The ferocity of the 
;^es converted the sacred building into a ham, ejected Joan 
from her little tenement, and the stone coffin in which the re* 
Allans of royalty had been deposited, was placed near a small 
brook, and for the space of two hundred and fifty years used as 
a trofugfa for watering thu; horses belonging to an adjacent farm ! 
Lord Bui keley lately, however, very laudably caused it to be 
removed from that unhallowed state of degradation, and it is 
now placed under a small gothic building in the park at Baron- 
hill.* The family of Wln^te, noxv extinct, afterwards possessed 
the Friary, and built on the site a respectable house, w’hich has 
since been enlarged, inorkTiiised. and the grounds improved. 
At preseiu. it is a scat belonging to Sir Robert Williams, repre- 
sentati\c in parliament ior the county of Caernarvon. No 
vestiges of any pari of ilic monastery are traceable, excc*]>t the 
chapel, still used as an outhouse. Over an arched gateway, in 
an inner court, is a shield charged with the arms, cut in sume, 
ot i'ollii'j/H ioisno, lord of Jifiottydd and Ardadivy, sable a 
I'licvioji between rliree flours di- liz argeut. lie was foundci 
ot one nt the firteeu triboh of North Wales, and ancestor of the 
lAst fp.-ideiit family. The date beneath, 16t23, is probably al- 
lusive *o the Time \Nhcn the religious liopse was converted into a 
private. r**Ftdence, l.iaiifi.es, by which naine the friary was de- 
signated, 

• This yircf:iou«i reliqr.e of axitlqnitv is pvo-rrveJ a little to the north of thci 
hooso. rhi' Sides, rnds, .iad bottom, ar« fou! iiK'hes thick, the Icujidi, inside, 
About five, feet eighi ineht.*-. th#* t»ri.i<Uh rii^hteen inchc'', and Ive. 

deep. 
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signaled, and the present parochial church', was so called from 
a desperate conflict which took place iiear this jSpotj between 
the Saxons under king Kgbert,"* and the Welsh, Jed on by the 
brave Merfyn Frych, who ‘had married Essylli, heiress of North 
Wales, tiaughter of Cyiian Tiiidaetli wy. The West Saxon 

monarch, after having over-run various p::rts of Wales, invaded ‘ 
Mona; and, as though he supposed partial seizure equivalent 
to- permanent possession, he gave it a crating dcnoinination> 
•rAft^lorum insula,*" an English isle; but he was soon driven 
from his newly acquired territory by the determined bravery 
of the Welsh, with great los!^; leaving nothing indicative of hds 
power, but an empty name. ; ; - 

Tkf/r Castell, now occupied as a farm house, is an old 
castellated mansion, for centuries the residence of the descend- 
ants of Marckudd, lord of Vwch Dulas, in ]>enbigb8hire. Here 
also. 

In days, when outrage oeenpied the hour. 

When law and justice bent the knee to power. 

The clfiellaiirs safety was the moated wall. 

The hero's helmet and the crowded halt," 

L1.0V0, 

lived in a style of magnificent hospitality, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Sir Tudor ap Gronwy. This vnliiint and patriotic knight 
was one of the great landed proprietors wlio, holding their 
estates in capite of the crown, did honiage to Prince. Edward, as 
the first Prince of Wales, at Chester, in tlic twenty-ninth year 
of King Edward the First. Of this distinguished character, 
the following anecdote is recorded in the WcLsli liislor)’. " The 
King (Edward the First) Iicuring, that Sir Tiidur had as-^umod 
the honour of knighthood, without his permission, called him 

to 

* Saxon Cliron.Vlif. This valuable document Miuply mentions a battle hav- 
ing been fought on the spot. That it was Egbert is highly probable, from me 
cynchruuisni and the circumstance of having carried hib anus a:> far as Mona; 
which no other Saxon monarch before him had done. Car j'.loc of Llaii;:arfan, 
styles it “ Tlic sore battle of Llanfnes.’* Powcil’s o: Wales, p. 

iurucr ill his llisiurs of tiie Aiigl*.* Saxons is .'•‘l ist wii tl-.c 
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to an account f(»r so extraordinary a procedure : Sir Tudiir re- 
plied, that by the laws of the Round Table he had a right to do 
so, having the thrcq requisites — first, he was a gentienian— 
secondly, he had an ample fortune — and thirdly, as to liis prowess, 
be was ready to fight any man, be he whom he would, that was 
hardy enough to dispute it ; the King,, admiring the dignity of 
his manner, confirmed to Sir Tudur the honour he had so justly 
assumed, and so well deserved.’** His three F.dnyfed of 
Trc*r Castell, Gronwy of Pcnniynydd, and Rhys of Arddreiniog, 
were styled the three temporal lords of Anglesea ; the three 
' ones being, the archdeacon of Anglesea, the president 
fltfiioljrhead, and the prior of Penmon. 

' In a monody, composed in memory of this personage, he is 
iltyled-^ ' 

a 

** Trafn TreV Cftsteil fcddgell F^ddgar.*' 

The support of the pleutifui me»d cellar at Tre’r Castelh 

The Welsh were particularly fond of a beverage, called Hy- 
dromel, Metheglin, or ilfeod ; and Queen Elizabeth, descended 
from this house, not fancying the article could be manufiictured 
'^so well elsewhere, had a large quantity annually imported from 
Wales for her owm use. The following curious receipt for 
brewing this potent liquor is given in an ancient Welsh manu- 
script. "Gather a bushel of sweet brier leaves, and a bushel 
of thyme, half a bushel of rosemary, and a peck of bay leaves : 
these being well washed, seethe them in a furnace of fair wa- 
ter; let them boil the space of half an liour, and then pour out 
all the herb.j and ^vater into a vat, and let it stand till it be but 
milk w'ann, and strain the water from the herbs; and to every 
six gallons (if ihls water, put one gallon of fine honey, and put 
into the bnarn (that i.^, tlie wort or boiled liquor) and labour to- 
gctlior hair an hour, llien let it stand five days, stirring it twice 
or thrice a day : then lake the liipior and boil it anew, and 
when it dnih seetlie, skim it as long as any scum remaineth; 
w hen it is clear, piU into the vat as be fore, and there* let it be 

cooled- 


• Powell's llhl. of Wales. 
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cooled. Yon must have in readiness a kind of new ale or beer, 
which as soon as you have emptied, suddenly whelm it upside 
da>vu, and^et it up agaui/aiid presently put hi the Metheglin, 
(N. B. this in room of j'east) ai<J let it stand three (lays a work- 
ing, and then turn it up in barrels, tying at every tup bole (by 
a pack thread) a little bag of beaten cloves and mace, to the 
value of Italf an ounce. It must' then stand half a year be^fore 
drank.” 

At a small distance from Tre’r Castelb is Castell Abeb 
Llienawg, where are the vestiges of a small auicient fort, at ^ 
back of a neat farm house, near the sea beach. Fr^m the 
mains it appears to have been fortified by a circular tower 
euch angle, wkh a square tower or keep in the centre. Tte 
whole was surrounded by a deep foss, and a hollow, probabljy ^ 
once a covered-way, exteitds to the shore, and at the termina- 
tion is a large artificial mound, on which was a redoubt, in- 
tended as a defence for covering the landing of troops and 
stores. This fortress was founded, in the year 1098, by Hugh. 
Lupus, Earl of Chester, and Hugh, the red-headed Earl of 
Shrewsbury, >vhen they leagued together against the Welsh, 
attacked Anglesca, and by the Ireachery of O'vcna;) Edwyn, 
lather-in-law and chief counsellor to j)iince (u’yHydd ap Cy- 
haii, succeeded in over-running the island ; where they com- 
mitted more savage barbarities on the poor nativc^s, than ever 
stained the annals of any country- The particulars (»f the in- 
vasion are thus related in the Welsh (Chronicle. 

** The year following being 109G, Hugh de Montgomerie 
carle of Arundell and Salopsburie, whom the Wedshmon call 
Hugh Goch, that is to say, Hugh the r(al-hoaded, and Hugh 
Vras, that is Hugh the Fat, earle ofdiester. and a great, num- 
ber of nobles more, did gather a huge arinie, and eiitred into 
Xorth Wales, being thereto moved by ecrlaiiui loi\ls of the 
countrie. But (irulVyth a]) Conan the prince, and CaJogan ap 
Blcthyn, took the hilles and nionntaines for their defence; be- 
cause they were not able to meet with the carles, neitlu’.r durst 
they well trust theirc owne men. And so the l arles came over 
5 against 
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against, the ile of Mon or Anglesey, where they did build 
casteJI of Aberlhiennawe, Tlien Gruflytli and Cadogan did go 
to Anglesey, thinking to defend the ile, and vsent for succour la 
Ireland ; but they received verie small. Then t lie treason ap- 
peared, for Owen ap Edwyn (who was the prince's cheefe 
counsellor, and his father-in-law, whose daughter Griiifyth had 
married, having Iiiinselfc also married Everytli, the daughter of 
Conryn, aunt to (Vadogan) was the cheefe caller of these stranger.s 
into Wales, who openlie w'cnt wdth all his power to them, and 
' lead them to the ile of Anglesey, which thing when Grui- 
i^^^tband Cadogan perceived, they« sailed to Ireland, mistrusting 
\i4fce of theire owne people. Then the earles spoiled the 

\i1e> and slew all that they found there. And at the verie same 
time, Magnus, the sonne of Haroald, came with a great na vie 
ot ships, towards England, minding *to laie faster hold upon that 
kingdome than his father had done, and being driven by chaunce 
to Anglesey, would have landed there, but the earles kept him 
from the land. And there IMagnus with an arrowe stroke Hugh 
earle of Salop in the face, that he died thereof, and suddenlie 
either part forsooke the ile, and the Englishmen returned to 
England, and left Owen ap Edwyn, prince in the laud, who 
had allured them thither.*" 

In the time of Charles the First this fortress was garrisoned 
and defended, for the Parliament, by Sir Thf>mas Clieadle ; but 
was taken by Colonel Robins(»ri in IC1.5, or IbJ-b.f" 

Pknmon Piii^'HY, about a mile to the north-east of the former, 
i.-s similarly ‘'iiurncii, near the sea shore. The founder of the 
monastery wa.- MacigwyntJuynedd, king of Wales, in the sixth 
century, and the religious of this house, and with the recluses 
oi Pi lesth'jlm, appear to have belonped to die same fomuiation : 
both being in old deeiis rieiu)M-;!:oe<(, •• Ctinotiici tit iusnlti Gian-' 
nuuCii. ^ Idwal, a son of t»r\ iVy dd ap ('ynan,! prim c of North 

Wales. 

t Plii?- MSS. in Pritjiauiii i'l.ui lU Vol. UT, p. ^ 7 , 

* Ihia pri'icf , liiir ii)(iiiy in Ihe of siiperstitiriii, lo make jmo- 

ViMViJ lor CtcriiitY' tv pti'tti L*‘'v'nr :*tl',rd le.s O' *t 
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Wales, was prior of Penmon in the year 1 140, who is described 
by tiie poets, as the '' sunshine of the country/' Before the 
year 1221, it was refounded, 6r subjected to new regulations, 
by Llewelyn ap J orwcrth, filled^ with black monks of the Bene- 
dU'tine order, and the House dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. On 
the dissolution,the annual revenues were estimated at 471. 15s. 3d. 
w^hich in the sixth year of Ouecn Elizabeth were granted to 
Mr. John More.* The remains consist \)f the refectory, under 
which appears to have been cells, and over, the dormitory, with 
the conventual church : part of the latter is at present used for 
parochial service. To the reflecting mind, this spot> in the bo«,. 
som of retirement, yet forcibly* pointing to tales of other iimea»i 
is peculiarly iuiercsting, by the association of ideas it creates , 
between past events and present manners-ra spot that seems to 
place the soul between the living and the dead : the still se- 
cluded retreat, where contemplation may wean it from the 
trifles of earth ; and devotion, on the wings of faith and hope» 
waft it to heaven. The chuix'h, the, present maTision-house, and 
the ruinous refeefory, are one connected building, forming 
three sides of a square court, open towards the cast. The latter 
is ill length twenty-seven yards, by ten broad, nnd appears to 
have had three stories or tiers of apartments. The walls arc in 
places six feet thick, and on the sonthorn side is a square-headed 
door-way : part of this is now converted into stabling. Though, 
as a structure, the church externally furnishes nothing striking, 
yet the interior will amply repay the traveller for a little time, 
spent in antiquarian research. The shape originally appears 
to have been crucifonn, but the north traiisejii is down. What 
torms the present^ buililiiig, evidently the chancel or choir, 
i> twenty one yards in length, and nine in breaillh ; and in 
the eastern window are a few reinaitis of painted glass. The 

nave 

of churcbcii and religions inMilution ; anioiii^ several others, to tlie church of 
l^angor two liiindrcU and forty pence, and to this priory- one hundred and 
SiiiiiR, however IriQili!: they may soe.nd now, yet at the perird 
They were giaiitcd, auiuunted lo a iiujsl rti-.i.'i.Tatioti 

* rmincr’.s .Vutiiiu Monastlca* 
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liave, now disnscd^ is probably a small part of the original body 
remaining, measnritig sixteen, yards long, by six broad. The 
skjuare tower in the centre rests upon four circular arches, 
having treble zigzag and billettecl mouldings, supported by 
small round cblumiis, with plain plinths, and simple capitals. 
The south transept, sixteen feet square, has its sides ornamented 
with arcades, consisting of small circular-headcd arches, with 
double zigzag mouldings, and supported by semicircular pilas- 
^ ter columns, with plain plinths and capitals. 

On the right of the altar is a mural monument, consisting of 

black marble slab* surmounted by an urn of white Parian, 
bearing the following inscription. 

Sacred 

To the memory of Hvoii Hooues, £s<|r. of Lleiniog, and Alary his wife, 
who lie bdneath. 

He ? 5 Feb. 19th, im 7 . . 7 68 

Slie J ^ Nov. l»t. 1788 J “8®“' J 8»" 

In the south transept, within one of the arched recesses^, ia a 
monument erected to the memory of a fatheV of the lady, mar-® 
ried to Sir Richard Bulkeley. Above the slab is a canopy, un- 
der which is a shield, charged with a coat sable, a chevron in- 
grniled, between tJirec human heads erased; and on one side 
a winged hour glass, on the other a death's head, with 

muri. Beneath, on a square brass tablet this inscription— 
•MIeUF. I.YKTIITIIF. nODY OF SlU ThOMAS WlLSFORD, OF IjLDlNCE, 

IN TMF i fir.N’i Y OF Kent, Knt. who DiLDye25Tn of January, 

1045. 

* lit' re i? a that bears the stamp of very high antiquity, even so 

l:ir as the scv't-i:!li century ; uiicl several of its par^5 exhibiting that style, 
"hicii has gciicialiy been, though most probably crruiicously, attributed to 
tiur Snonn. Archileclnrc and art.s dcdiucd at llemc, after the irruption of 
the Ihtrhiirians, and t’lK- buildings erected subsequent to that period by the 
ih'itons, ■»\1 kis(; knowledge of art was derived from theiiee, would consequently 
partake ol the debused style. It is therefore reasonable to suppose, that the 
ancient ecJll)c«-s, conMincled of stone, and having circular arches, round co- 
laiini!^, and certain di.'linclivc capitals were the work oflhq Britons; especi- 
ally whoa it is known, iho early Saxon churches' were, as Alfred and Bede 
express it, OiUmLrio, or made of wood. 
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1045. 1 n the lower part of the present phurch is a heiietier, 

now used as a baptismal font, insead of a very ancient and cu- 
rious one, consisting of a solid block of stone with a circular 
concavity, lioliowed out at top, and having a kind of rude plinilt 
round the base. This is a specimen of the earliest fonts, pro- 
bably coeval with the original monastic church. Near tliis 
]>lace is 2 ^ Ffynqn vairt or holy-well, surrounded by a wall and 
stone seats, tlie water of which appears to possess no mineral 
^)ropcrty, but is extremely pure from , any earthy parti^J^s* 
Formerly it was crowdedly frequented, being reputed , 

cious in various eruptive diseases, and the laggering resur.W; 
superstition still considers it endued with salutary powers. , ' 

Three quarters of a mile distance from the shore, is the island ' 
of PuiESTHOLM, Ynis Seiiuol, Glannauch, Of Puffin Islands 
It is of an oval shape, about a mile in length, and half in: 
breadth, extremely lofty, and except on the side opposite the 
promontory of Penmoii, bounded by precipices : and even that 
is a bold csscarpmeiit. The land to the edge of these clifls, 
slopes gradualh*^ from the suunnit, and is covered with a .fine 
turf. At present there are no inhabitants. Seiriol*, a saint 
in the sixth century here erreted his cell, pa/t of which has 
been erroneously stated, still to remain. Neur the centre is an 

old 

* Sciriul w;is the son of Owen DuiiwyJi ap Kiiiiou ab CiiTierlda, a holy man, 
who lived in (he beginning ui' the sixtii century, and established a school at 
Peninon in Mona, ai'terwards called Car St trio!, Owen's Cambrian J3io- 
graphy. Ol'tlsis British duinl various legendary stor:e« art* related. Tradition 
repiuts, that the two saints Sciriol and Cyti held weekly ineeimg, at certain 
springs, which are known under the apprilalioiis of iheit i-esjtcctivc uutnes to 
the present day. They are near Clorach in the {laii'^h of l.iunflyii vdog, and 
the efficacy of their waters, in popnhir estimation, couiinues uiidiniinislicd 
What in the dark ages past.-ed for a miracle, would now excite a smile. That, 
which ever way Sciriol travcilcd, the sun always followed him , and which* 
ever way Cyhi travelled, the sun always mol him : from the ciivuiii'-lance ot 
the former proceeding ivtt'tword in the inorniiig, and tasticard in the i seeing., 
and the iulter iht reverse, lienee arose the distinction, 

'* Sciriol wyn. aChyhi fr >\n.” 

Suiriol the lair, and C‘\bi the lawny 
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old square tower, supposed to have been a portion of a religions 
house, a subordinate cell to the priory of Penmon. Bound this 
are strewed a quantity of rubbish and stones, with the vestiges 
of Ollier buildings; while the numerous human bones discover- 
able, are strong pro(»fs of its once reputed sanctity, and the su- 
perstitious wish of the people, to obtain the privilege of inter- 
ment in a place, devoted to pilgrimage and prayer. A tradi- 
tion relates, that when ti\e Lavan sands fonned a habitable part 
of Caernarvonshire, the people had a communication between 
.1^ place, and the opposite shore, by means of abridge; anti 
-Ihey yet pretend to shew the vestiges of an old causeway, made 
. OR it is said, from hence to Penmon bach, near Conw^ay ; for 
the convenience of devotees in their pious visits to the shrine 
of St. Seiriol. Of the religious recluses, who selected this for 
the place of their retirement, Giraklus relates the following re- ’ 
markable story. " There is a sm.iU island almost adjoining to 
Anglesea, which is inhabited by hermits, living by manual la- 
bour, and serving God. It is remarkable that when by the 
influence of human ] missions, any discord nrisrs-ainong them, all 
their provisions are. devoitred ;:nd j ifoctc/l by a species of small 
;7i/re, wiiii which the island abounds; but wlurn the discord 
ceases, they arc no lunger nndested. — This island is called in 
Welsh Ynis Lci.'aeh, or piiest’s island, because many bodies of 
saims arc deposited ilierf;, and no woman is suflcrcfi o enter 
Souio dc'-'sen.'-ion and division, seems to have taken place 
bfitvecn the brethren ofPcnnion, and the Glannaii' h estubhsh- 
iiu'iii, for Dugdaic gives a recital of grants madt? to this priory, 
by Frbu c T.b wvlyn, and his. brother David : and the confirma- 
tion oi th(. same, by king Edward the brs; ; by which it ap- 
pear.*, liic |.iiorv of I'ei inon wdlh its appurtenances was granted 
and couilrnied to tnc prior, and canons of tlii.s islaticl*. Prince 

Owen 

* Ho:iri \ Oiraidn^, Vo!. II, p. 10(? 

• “ Inspc^irMus aiifpiu cariaiii qiifijn Lcivclirus IVinrcps de Aberfrau et 

Doniinu-s S.!ow<l«)u letJl Piioi! cl Canonicis de Iiisnia Glaniiaucli in h«c 
verba, Nount iir vcs:ra, ncs pio talutt; aiiiinc nostra#, ct nntcces- 


sorum 
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Owen Gwynedd, the founder of this monastery, and those of 
i^enmon, Holyhead, and Bangor, the cotemporary of king 
Arthur, lies buried here ; and fh)m the reputed sanctity of tho 
place, and the security afforded by the insulated situation, from 
flic outrages of vindictive ferocity, numbers of the great chose this 
for the place of their interment : and, though no ornamentaVpiles 
nor sepulchral trophies novr remain, to enable the visitor of the 
cemetry to discriminate between royat and ignoble dust ; yet 
rlie mind, awake to meditation, will be wafted.feck to days 
other times, and syrapatbeticalfy say as it views the dilapidate^"' 
walls and scattered fragments around, 

How many hearts have here grawn cold, 

' That sleep these mouldering tombs among f 
How many beads have here been told ^ 

How many matins here been sung i 
Oil tliis rude stone, by tame long broke 
Metbinks I see some pilgrim kneel, 

Methiuks I see the censer smoke. 

And fi[yntly hear the soJetim peal* 

Hut here no wore soft music flouts. 

No holy anlhcnis chaiintcd now. 

All’s bush’d, except the st'a fowl’s notes. 

Hoarse murmuniig from 3’oti craggy brow.’' 

This once celebrated spot is now deserted by man, and only 
inhabited by a few sheep and a numerous colony of rabbits. 
During the summer months, the place swarnis with various birds 
of passage, peregrine falcons, cormorants, razor-bills, guille- 
mots, oyster-catchers, stormy peterels, divers, terns, curlews, 
gulls, &c. but the vvlioie islajid ni the season seems animated 
with i!ie Alca2 Arctica:, pitjffin auks, or coulterriebs. These birds 
frequent various parts of the coast of Great Britain and Ireland, 
but no where in greater numbers than this, where their flocks, 
for multitude may be compared to swarms of bees. 

O « Eye 

sornm nostrorum dedisse et coiicccisse, et hac prmsenti carta nostra confir- 
niasRc Priori et Canouicis dc iusnla Giannauc, totam Abbailaeth de penmon 
cum omnibus pertiiiemiis 8ui», ®c.*' Monasticon, Vol. II, p. 33d. 
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Eye/ Mu SC, the crowded isle— its cliffs how gey# 

While gazing strangen. through its itonders stray* 

' They view with terror's eye the shelving steep, 

. 'An,d daring man looks down upon the deep : 

The murninring puffins to their shelter crowd 
The living Surface-Hand the feathered cloud ; 

The ainbieut waters ond the goneri|l screani. 

For novel nature secids (0 them a dream/* 

* ^ Lidvo. 

When the fathered hosts are disturbed by the firing of a gun, 
any alarmjag noise* they snddenly rise in such numbers as 
to. Iput m the aipq^rance 0f a dense cloud; at the same time 
filing the air wiA a loudl.hnd most dissonant mixture of harsh 
and disagreesdiia sounds. Indeed the notes of all sea birds are 
ej^tremeiy tipharmoniotts^ "We have often rested under the 
rocks* aUentive to the various sounds above our heads* vibich 
mixed with th^ solemn roar of the ^l avcs swelling into, and re- 
tiring from, the vast caverns beneath, have produced a fine 
effect. The sharp voice of the sea-gulls* the frequent chatter 
of the guillemots* the loud note of the auks* the scream of t)»r 
herons* togelher with tlio hoarse, deep* periodical croak of the 
cormoranfs, which serves as a bass tojhe n st ; has often fur- 
nished us with a cojicert, which* joined with the wild scenery 
that surrounded us, allV rdcd, in a high degree, that species of 
pleasure, v.lnch arises from the novelty, and, we. may say, 
glooni\ gi andeiir of the cnterlaininent.” 

" WJi-rn we had arrived under the rock, observes Mr. Birig- 
ley, aiul luul cast anchor, wc tired a swivel gun, to try the et- 
feet of the report round the island* when such a scream ol puf- 
fni.s* gulls* .anti otlier sea birds* was heard, as beyond all con- 
ception* a.^tonished me. I he imim-nse nndtitudes that in a mo- 
ment rose into the air* were uiiparalclled by any thing I had 
before seen. Here they flew in a thousand different directions, 
uttering as many harsh am* discordant screams : some darted 
into the w'ater, some scudded about «)ii its surface* others were 
seen dipping into the ileep, other.-? rising out, and others again 
oaiRO Happing almost close to our hoad.s; in short* the air* the 

sea* 
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sea, and the rocks seemed alive with their numbers, we landed, 
and I clambered up the rocks, and walked alone, to the other 
side of the island, I had a sight that even sorp^sed the for- 
mer. Upwards of fifty acres * of l^d, were literally covered 
with pufiius. I speak much within compass, when, 1 declare 
that the number here must have ^b'een upw^^de of SOfiOO^ 1 
walked gently towards them, ;and iound them either so tame or 
so stupid; as to suffer me to approach near enough tO; have 
knocked one or two of them down with a sticky In their 
bits and manners, these birds remind one very mncK 
Penguins of the tropical climates. Their legs are placed 
back, that they stand with their heads hearly uptig^» 
are about a foot in length, l^eir bill forms a triaDgIe> abdtit' 
an inch and quarter long, and somewhat more than tha^t in 
depth at the base : it ends In a somewhat curVed point;, is of dii 
orange red colour, hut near the base it is lead-coloured, and th*e 
base itself is formed by a yellowish ridge. When the birds are 
three years old, or full grown, the bill has four oblique trans- 
vers,e furrows. The upper parts of the plumage, and a collar 
round the neck, are blackish. The cheeks and chin are of a 
greyish white, and the belly is perfecll}’^ whi**.:. The tail is 
short; the legs are orange* The wings are some what short, and 
so narrow', as to require a very brisk and rapitl motion to keep 
the birds suspended. They have some difficulty in rising from 
the ground, in consequence of which they generally alight in 
such places where they can cither run down the slope of a hill, 
or throw themselve.s from the rocks. In one or two instances, 
I laughed to see them tumble over, w'hen running to take 
flight, by their bills catching in little eminences that they were 
not aware of. — Puffins are birds of passage, and resort to this 
island, and to some other parts of the Welsh coast to breed. 
They arrive in the beginning of April, and remain till about the 
eleventh of August. On their arrival they immediately take 
possession of the burrows in the crevices of the rocks, or on 
the sloping ground of the island ; and those that come last, it 
they find all the hides occupied, form for themselves new ones- 

O J 
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It h said that the males take this employment, and that during 
the tiinCf they are so liitcnt oit the work as easily to be seiaed 
With the . haird. They have nearly expelled the rjibbits, by 
seizing .on Iheir burrows, for few rabbits are able to resist the 
strength of their beaks. They put together usually a few 
sttoks and grass, and on this the female kys a single white egg, 
which is generally hatched in the beginning of July, the males 
females are said to^sit ahernately, relieving each other at 
Mfefvals for the purpose of procuring food. Both during incu- 
Ppi^, and while attending on their young, they may without 
Mach di^cttlty be seized in their holes; but it is necessary to 
ibe sonrnWhat MkreAii in; trusting the naked hand near their 
beaks, for Mey have the pbWer of inflicting a most severe bite. 
With a glove ' ou 1 amti^ myself by taking out several of 
ibem, in order to observe the truth of Mr. Pennant’s assertion, 
that from their extreme affection for their young, when " laid 
hold of by the wings, they will give themselves the most cruel 
bites on any part of their body that they can reach, as if actu- 
ated by despair; and when released, instead of flying away, 
they will often hurry again into their burrows.” They bit me 
with great violence, but Jionc of them seized any parts of their 
own body : a few of them, on being released, ran into the bur- 
rows, but not always into those froitl|vhence 1 had taken them, 
if it was more easy tor them to escape into a hole, than to 
raise themselves into the air, they did so ; but if not, they ran 
down the slope, and ilew away. The noise they make, when 
along witli their young, is a singular kind of humming, much 
resembling thiU fjrodiirod by the large wheels, used for s})in- 
ning worsted. When I first went amongst their burrows, I 

heard this noise ozi every side of me, and could not conceive 
“ »• 

frou) w lienee it proceeded, till the sound of my footsteps fright- 
ened many of the birds out of their hok\^, aiwl it was immedi- 
ately e.\j)lainefL On being seized, they emitted the noise with 
greiitcr violence, and from its being interrupted, by their 
iStn^giing to escape, it sounded not much uunkc the efforts of 
to apeak. In getting tiie bird*j out of the holes, I 

found 
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ionnd it necessary to lay doi^n on the giotind^ and i \tcnd my 
arm into them , and it only m a lew holes thit 1 iound the 
birds Mithiii leach. Duiing incubation, fhcy aie not easily 
driven from the ir nests , but i^heii the young art hatched, they 
do not beem to exhibit towards them, db has been baid, any ex- 
ti erne attachment, foi whenevet they arc distuibed, they null 
tithe 1 lun into a deeper hole, oi attempt to fly away. When 
Cttuglit, they will seize on any thing that is neai thOjnou Itke 
man vi ho was along ^ ith me, shot a few Vt them : Mp Pf these 
had only its wing broLen, and ^hen tte hhd set it down ilk phi 
small uoat belonging to the tnifph H hulriied to the othil' end, 
and bit with gieat violence several of the dead ones that were 
laid there. — The young arc entirely co\ jc.red with a long bl^ck* 
ish down, and m shape aie altogetbei so diBhrent from the pa- 
rent buds, that no one could, at fiist sight, suppose them the 
same species. Ihc bill in these is long, pointed, and black, 
with scared) the marks of tuiiows Pulhus do not bleed, nil 
they aie thuc ycaisold, and they uc said to change iheir 
bills annual 1) Then usiul food is spial uid si i v^ccds, which 
liiidci thi fUsh of the old buds c\c< '•MMly i ink. 1 be young, 
huweier, aie pukkd loi sih h\ tlu unti i d t1 island'^, and 
toim anaihdt ui tiaihc picu|g|i to uc i.hb rnihood The 
oil IS txti leted horn * nJjjg i { c<uli ii | uicc n > ml the boms 
au taken out, t ci wluiflPnK Uai is closed loun 1 the flesh, 
and they aie in mei ed ntWiiu ^ ii nnpitv>i tied with spie< s i)i 
( iius mfoinis u tiiu in his eU)s, tin ] nihns weie iIi med by 
the chin eh to be eaten in lent iU'>te\ I id iUli , ind s ili it tue > 
weie iibuilly i iii^ut l\ meins e>l tiue s, !•> we now some- 
IniKS take i ibbits At pti-»eii<, they au eithei dug oui of 

(> i the 


* Ihc ibhml IS the pio]cit^ of 1 oul BuliiM ^lio lets it to a company 
iiu i)Cisuii f( r iiMv *1 iiids p in luiu llusi ile the unC and a 
11 all I ruhi bv 1 { stui i 11 v Ik c p, iiid t iki i ibl it in 1 puilins Ihc 
I ilU r »rt s( Id It ( 1 1 I illmg pi i u m n t persons, w ho i uit il i ni b\ picl li 
iiid wlun p id i d in sm ill h nth t ith loiitainiu^ tMfthi I nds art iold at 
foui to Inc bl illiiij,s pti band L 
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tKe burrows, seized by .the hand, or drawn out by a booked 
stick*,” ■ \ 

Tfaef emigration of these Birds takes place early in autumn. 
About tiie middle and latter end of August, the whole tribe is 
^een aisem^^ take leaive of their. summer resilience. It 
soiyj^times bccurs that numbers owing to the delay, occasioned 
'by !lb$s of their first laid eggs, bave their young in a back- 
and so punctual are tbe parent birds to the season or 
time fur departor^ iJM if the former arc not fledged, 

this occasion 

:the who- keeps 

till the 

necesi^ttated to come out In quest 
of fo^, to their wary a^laht 

The Wintef tilts genus, and that of the guillemot, 

is but imperfectly kttbwii : it is probable they lire at sea, in 
some more temperate climate, remote from land; forming 
those multitudes of birds, mariners observe in many parts of 
the ocean : they are always found there at certain seasons, re- 
tiring only at breeding time : repairing to the northern lati- 
tudes^ and during that period are found as near the pole as 
ever navigators have penetVated.^ 

During winter, razor-bills and p gp Tms frequent the coast of 
Andalusia, but do not breed there. ^ 

The south west end of the island is almost covered with the 


^irnymium olusatrum, Alexanders, which wdien boiled, aflbrds a 
salutary repast for sailors, who are just arrived from long voy- 
ages. The clifi^ also abound with the erithmum viaritmuin, 
samphire, procuring w'hich, and the sea fowl eggs, forms a 
very hazardous employment. 

On the eastern side of the island, between it, and point 
'rreif ^IiTr’aten, is what is teriucd the east passage, which at low 
\< bn ir m-ire than a quarter of a niile broad, a.nd naviga- 
ble 


* Bin j;;U’y’> North i*. 
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ble only, for small Vessels. The western channel^ denominated 
the Somd, between Priestholm and the main land is very 
and forms the common passage for Shiips« to and fre^ tha^ad 
of l^aumaris. Here are’ found ..those iwe species of .mu^eb 
the Mytilus iiicurvatus, M. pel1aicuius;p:|wd a new. one dtao^lh 
vered by Mr. Hugh Davies, who, its hmge,^ 

it the trivial name of Mi um^ilic 9 ana;.y;{n this 



large fine sort lying, on this part of 
among epicures by the nacM of PeailiHiii^ 
these are aimiially 

sent todifierent parts pf the fcmgdQia^';:?l^ chaaptiL 
produced several new uncommon specsea'c^fisli, yus. Sqwdt^ 
BeoummiB, Beaumaris shark; J^/ocepialnt 
glesea Morris, BUnnius iriflircaiui, Fork^ hake^. Itiis fish> 
Supposed to be the same with the Bienhius Phycis of Unnaeus, 
has been the subject of warm discussion between two dmineut 
natpralists, whose animadversions, replies, and rejoinders have 
been published in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1809 : Mr. 
Donovan denying it to be a new species, upon the slated autho- 
rity of Mr. Davies’s oral cominuiiicatidn ; while Mr. Davies on 
the other hand, strenuously cqptciias for the specific diiierence. 
Ill a letter printed in thc'^^pcndix to the lute octavo edition of 
Mr, Pennant’.sTour in dated Nov. 10, 1809, as uii answer 

to some doubts, expressed respecting tlie Morris fish, Mr. Da- 
vies observes, Here then 1 beg leave to add, that 1 know the 
iisli well; it has been my lot to see four specimens of it : one was 
taken in Llieiiawg wear, about three miles distant, from Beau- 
maris; the other three beluw Beaumaris green, to the N. E. in 
the amusement of prawning on the recess of tide, in shallow 
water, among some bushy sea weed, fucus serralus. — At the 
time that these a.s well as the few specimens, for 1 have seen 
more than one, of the trifurcated hake, icli into my Jiands, my 
acfpiaiiituiice with authors in natural history, both, living and 

O 4 ’ dead 


* Peniiant’s Brit. Zool- Vol. HI. p. 118, 15o, 193. 
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dead/ waist mach .more eonfined than it bat since happened io 
be ; Ij therefore/ did not know but tb se Ssb might hare been 
common in Britain/ otherwise they had all been certainly pre- 
served/ to prevent future doubts about them.'' 

. The. question seems to have received little elucidation from 
the aTterratioii/ having been left in more than a searweed maze, 
^6 observant reader can lament/ for the cause of lite« 
t discussions pf imch :a nature were not conducted 
('■modeiutic^-.^^^^^ . 

Park, vto the monastery/ but 

a very lof- 

tt deer*; :iKBd :Ji^ghly prolific in 

TabbiltSA' is a high limestone ridge, afford- 
ing and from it is visible/ in clear 

weather/ . tho lsie of:.^ , At a sinall distance to the south of 

the ridgei in, the deiitre of the park/ stands a very ancient ccM*. 
rious British cross, consisting of an oblong square upright diaft/ 
six feet in height/ two sides of which are wider than the two ^ 
others. These are ornamented with endlcssr circumgyrstioiiB 
and iuterbeings in veWevp, simibr Vo the crosses near LbnVwit 
Mayn in GUvmorgansbiYe. On cue of the broad sides is a muti- 
lated figure of some saint, aud the remains of cliaracters/ which 
are illegible. The pe<lestal, an oblong quadrangular flat stone, 
is ornamented in tiie same manner wiih the shaft. The head 


of the cross lies down by the .side, and was affixed to the shaft 
by means of a tenon and mortise. It is jicarly of a lozenge 
shape, and has on eacli face, in relievo, a cross patter. This 
precious morciau of anli<|uity, which ii:is probably occupied 
this spot iro)n the time tlw adjacent religious structure was 
built, tlic Jiolde proprietor f>r the park has signified an in- 
tention ot removing to his grounds at Baron-hill. What a sub- 
ject ol regret is it, such a false taste should be so prevalent/ 
that induces pers(*n.s ol fortune and power to remove ancient 
monuments from the sites on which tl^ey were orignally placed : 
siteS/ connected witli the circumstances attendant on their 

erection ; 
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^jrpiition; and from which, in addition to their venerabilitr, 
they derive much .)f their interest, as 'objects of investigaiion. 

Near Lla!^i>onna* is a fjrectpil'ous isolated hilbcaHed Bwrdd 
Arthur,' or Arthur’s round tablc-U which, are the vestiges of 
the ancient fortification, denominated Ihn, or Bhids or 

the exploratory fort,. It is ^encompassed by a t 
between two lofty valla, formed of nife ,^nes,*jgil^ 
area are the fouiidatiojDyi ^ oval 
bitations of the 
bflen almost {itf 
ficial defenjce,\4i 
cle to an ii] 

and the acetivh^ increasing as ycio ajfj 
was well situated, as an advanced pe^^ move* 

meats of the northern invaders, whi.4h a^bntly infeated 
the island* In a deep ^Hy, leading from Llanddmia ehurch 
to the sea, near the shore are two round mounts, which Mr. 
Bennant conjectured were the work of the Danes, cast iip fi}r 
the protection of •their vessels, which, on their plundering ex- 
cursions, came often into the lied-\vl*art‘ bay. In the vioiuiiy 
of Din Sylvvy is what has been considered the itriiish Tatf- 
peian rock, denotninated Navt y dienydd, ti>c cli'f or rather 
chasm of destruction ; a naine probably suggc.^lcd by its very 
precipitous position. 

Near this place is a church called Li.am'hiangel Din Syl- 



* This Saiiif Dona, (o whom the chuicli is reputedly dedi ate.d, w'as the 
son of Solyv ab Ch'nnii Garw-yn, who lived in the beginnini: of the eighth 
century. Owen’s Caiul'. Biog, 

t It will he f^ratifying to persons, not fond of antiquririan research, to as- 
cend this einiriencf: lor the sake oi ihe prospw;t, winch consists, according 
to Mr. Pennant, of “ an inU-riuixlurc of sea, rock, and alps most savagely 
great.*' 1’ijc Meiuii, seemingly encircled by the two slh>.es, assinncs the 
appearance of a inagnificeni lake, with the to Am of Beaumaris on its niam^iii; 
while on the right, tim eye is gratified by the unbroken undulations oi Ani.de- 
sca ; on the Iclt, I.’y iriiow'dcn and l/is lofty associates; and the. reverse tf die 
sublime picture is filled up with the View of tlie ocean, terminated by the 
horizon. 
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and about two miles further that of Llanjestyn celc- 
Ibraied for containing a tomb of ciicious workmanship, and ge- 
nerally supposed tp be that of its tutelar saint ; but, from the 
.€i:^of the letters on the scroll, some antiquarians have coiijec- 
Jtnrcfd it must have been done, long Subsequent to the death of 
Jostyn: indeed, from the inscription its^, the work appears to 


a votive ollering. » On the tomb is the portraiinre of 
^ A — head cofered with a cowl, a beard 


ta tha the upper 

yJtjp. cordf, over 
by a blro^e-t^^ hand is a 
' staff wi& the on th^ topf iand in the other 

formed ^pf rude^ahaped letters. 



** Hk jaect^i^^ cni^Gweiillian filia Madoc et 

Gryffit ap Girililyn in oblacaem istam imaglnem p» sa- 
lute animanun*^ : The inscription is thus given by Mr. Pennsitt, 
as copied by a late votary to antiquarian research, the Hon. 
Baines Barrington. With ibis, the autograph, engraved in the 
Mona Antiqua, nearly corresponds. Yet Mr. Owen:(, the editj^ 
of the second edition of tiiat work, observes, in a note upon tbe 
passage, " This inscription is a mere fiction ; neither the letters 
on the plate, nor the words here read, being'to be found on tbe 
stone at Llaniestin; though it is plain by the words GryfTut ap 
Gwil3’m & anlinaruni s. the same stone is meant. The tomb 
stone at Llanicstin is a curious piece of ^/orknianship. It is 
the effigy of a man'in a sacerdotal habit, wdience we may con- 


* This wos a saint, who lived towards the close of the sixth century, the 
bon of Geraint ah Erbin, a worthy knight of Artliur's Hound Tabic, slain 
by the Saxons at the siege of T.,ondon. This Geraint, grandson of Constan- 
litic, duke of Coiuwal), was admiral of the British fleet, during the reign of 
Owen Gwyneddf king of North Wales; and occasionally harbouring in the 
island, i«» said to have built the church of Pentraeth, called, after its 
founder, JAanfair lieltus Ucraint, Rowland’s Mona Antiqua. p. J.W. 

t By these insignia the pious Gwcnllian supposed Jcsiyn was a Franciscan, 
a piece Oft anachronism not unusual in early times. 

$ l\ 16 o. 


cludcj 
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elude, that it is the tomb of sotojcf abbot. The true inscription is 
insert^ under the false. On the edge of the stone, above the head 
of the effigy, in large letters, Hic jacet Giiyffut ap Gwilem. 
Then on a circular label on your left hand of the head^ Anh 
maucm s,— T hen on a circuW label on the other side-^^NEMr: 
r ; sANLUTE. On another tsdihl* s c b - ik-iUM, Andr ^iit^^ 
broken letters on the c'fook.” After 


matter, from the feng'^ ^ 




therine, the iffinrch & ■ 

mutilated cdiidltion. ' 

IFraeth edch, or Red wharf, ^’'ihe mifes, a 

large bay running intoihe la^, where it. i^fves the waters 
of the einall river Tortyd, is cbreied pas- 

sable at low vrater* Those on the western side, intermixed 
with a large portion of small shells, are highly serviceable as 
a manure, and are carried to all pans of the island, within a 
convenient distance, for agricultural purposes. The western 
horn of the bay forms a small cape, or promontory, called. 
Castell-in-awr, flat at top, and joined to the land by a low. 
isthmus. This and the adjacent cliffs are composed of caica-- 
reous strata, and numerous small vessels frequenting the coast 
for carrying limestone to dlifercnt part.s uf Wales, enliven this 
otherwise, dreary portion of the island. They lie in a small nar- 
row channel, near the rocks, and a belter accoiniuodafion lately 
made for taking on board their cargoes, is now dcnomiijatcd 
AVu? 

PENTRAF/rii, pleasantly situated, as its name imporls, at the 
head of the sands, has its small i hureh .so surrounded by ash 
and sycamore trees, as apparently to be shut out IVom the ob- 
servation of the world, and the highl}^ picture.sque a}>)jcar;ince, 
contrasted with the dreary aspect of the sands, induced the late 
Mr. Grose to honour it with an engraving in his Antiquities of 
f ireal Britain. The Ptinions have in thi.-j citurcli thoir place of 
interment. About halt a mile distant is I'las Gwv.n, the scat 
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^{ 'Paul Pdntm, Esq. whith came into possession of this family 
by the marriage of the late Paul Panton, father of tiic present 
possessor, with Jane, daughter of William Jones, Esq. of Pen* 
traetb. The present mansion, ^though a good structure, can- 
not d' be reckoned among the be&t of the island.^' It, how- 
ccmtains in its well-selected libr^y, an kiTaluable trea* 
manuscripts smd other valuable documents, rela* 
afiairs of like the editor, 

'fiberal tra* 

^ Ao; encp* 

mmms lovem; of -Biitiifa literature, 

be dear; to this tody they 
wrt op.portunity of acknowledg* 

ing it mil be In a field, near Uie pocter^s 

lodge, stand ^Iwo oprigbt stones, about fi&y feet 
other, of which a story is handed down by. tradition, l^t £r* 
nion ap Gw(itkkmai centuries ago, obtained his wife, Angp 
harad, by bis uncommon agility, exhibited in leapuig the dis* 
tance between these two stones. Two com petitor§j^ nearly at thp 
same tiiiK', started for the fuir-one^s band, and their ojbims appear* 
ing nearly equal, she decided by their relative salient abilities. 
Affection so professedly bestowed, was not long likely to be 
staiiojiary. Eiaeon, going to a distant part of the country, 
where he had occasion sometime to reside, on the morn of his 
return found his faithless Angharad married to another : upon 
which occasion he look up his harp, and accompanying it 
wi’h vi'el-sh metre, bitterly upbraided her for the dereliction. ' 
The two stones in question are probably the remains of a dru- 
idlcai triangular monument, anollier having been thrown down 
at a .srnali aistance. 

Two miles from Plas Cwyn is Penmynnydd. * 


* An tminriit poet, who flunrished fn)m A. D. 2)70 to 1220, some 4). 
vthoiie prv/duv. lions iiro liisuTicd in tht Welsh Archuiology 

In 
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In the ch’irch Is a very magnificent monument of white ala- 
baster, remoTed at the dissolution of Llanfaes prioi-y to this 
site ; and from that havTiig been the place, of interment for the 
Tudors, it was probably erected in memory of one belofiging 
to tiiat distinguished family. It is an sdtar-tofub, Oh winch are 
two recumbent figures, the one of a man in complete naamw 
with a conical helmet on bis bead; the' oth^ of a 
dressed in the costume of the times, •ahd her head 
with a cornered ho 0 ^i%- sto are ae 

both, and their 

1m VlotlAti 

as having bi^br the of thef, SMikd^r, 

mily, add the hiHh-plaoe of the 

dydd adi Tudyr, commonly calb^ OWa^i/To^ grahdj^ 

father Tk^ ap Gr6nv> was a favdarite 6f fidward the Third, 
diiqptayed great valour m his wars, and received from that mo- 
narch the order of knighthood, llis fouith son Meredyth^i 
however, was in a less exalted station, that of Sauifer to. the 
bishop of Bangor.* Having in a rencontre coinmittcd murder, 
be fled his coi}ntty« and lived in exile ; during vihirh time his 
wife was delivered of Ou'tn, the subject of this biographical 
sketch. He was born about the year 1 MIN.'S, and aff.cr a scho- 
lastic education he went to Londiiii, and studied fhe law; but 
not liking the profession he travelled abroad, A her visiting 
several countries he returned to the nietn>j>,nis, and got admis- 
sion to the English court; but by %vbat means iie obtained that 
favour, does not appear; probably by military services, in 
those times the usual roatl to lumours and preieniieiits. Soon 
after the death of king Henry the Fihli, his widow (.-atheriiie 
of France was enainonred whb Owhuj, and the dowager (jueeri 
became a si'bject’s wife. I Lis introduction \va.s raiiicr singular. 
Being an active gentleman, ♦ comely in person, and courtley 

ill 



• Tijc family oi Tudor were all portly men, but a kiiowlod^e of the world 
bad given OwvD u disvrlniiiiatiii^ Milvai'la^e. It wa.s naiural for the queen 
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m bis behaviour, he was orice.commanded to dance before the 
^n^en ; bat in footing it down he slipped, inicU unable to re- 
cover fell into her lap, as she Aite on a stool with the 

maids of hoadur around her, admiring his agility.' "Who 
hieyng/*’ a!) Halle informs us, " young and lustye, fol* 

owybg more her own appetyte than frendely consaillsj, and re- 
more her private aflR^etion then her open honour, toke 
lii^|iiiU)ihnd privUy (in 1^28} a goodly gentylman, and a beau- 
garmged with nutiiye ^lye.gyftes, both of na- 
Mr«a«di0f gvac^Bik furth 

md frame of the tuul ancient lyiie^f Cadwaladar, 

ibe laitltyngehf together till 

she had 

• daughter. On the-death of 

their mbjdmn most respectably placed 

under the care . of <!!!atherine de la Pols^; abbess of Berldng» 
^aughter of Michael de la. Pole, earl of Suffolk Afterwards 
they were both ennobled by Henry the Sixth. Edmund was. 
made earl of Richmond, and married the lady Margaret, 
only daughter of John Beaufoii;, duke of Somerset, by whom 
he tiud one son, Henry, earl of Richmond, afterw'ards king 
llciiiy the Seventh of J'aiglaud. Jasper was created earl of 
rcaibroke ; Owen took to a monastic life, and the daughter 
died in iniaiicyi. Tlie suddenness of Catherine's second mar- 
riage 

to Ih? dc!»iroiis of .scoliig tlie tiiidri'il of the man, on wliem she had bostowod 
her |>(Ts(i!i : ;ind the flaTC»sni>, which were thrown out at court respecting 
the iiicniiiu'ss of licr l1ll^h;tl1l^^ and coiincclions, jiicreaiied that desire. 

At h'*r request Owen presented hi*» cousins, John ap Mered^ydd and llowel ap 
Llewelyn, men of good stature and pcjsunajrf, hut exccedi!i{;ly nncotilh in 
manners; and when t!ie (pteen, hi;:;., accnnijrlished, spoke to them in Seve- 
rn I i. in }/Uitges, and tliey were unable to a -wer, she observed ** they wcic- 
the goutiliiit diiiiib creatures that ever she saw/' York's Royal Tribes of 
Wales. 

• Halle's Cliroiiicle, -ll . 
t Ryiner’s Firder?, Vol. x. 

Oweu had one illegitiiimtc son, iruiied l)>i<\dd, who after the acres- 
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riage after the king’s death,- and the very inferior rank of her 
husband, gave great umbrage to her royal relations, and 
brought her character into general contempt. Yeti' during 
her life, the union had been connived at, notwith^anding an 
post -facto law- had been enacted, subsequent to its celebration ; 
prohibiting any person, under severe penaldes, from marrying 
a queen dowager of England, without a special liceBcaS^iiiii 
been first obtained ; frtup. the feigni^;^onar^;^>,^^^ 
Tudor met with 
of it. But on -the 

nisters had the hnetfuaHy aiit.^'eegaM 

to the memoity of the late kiRg^ ceased. .Owmi v^ 

seized, and . _^ihmttted ' to' -|>ra^^'^h€ 

escapedi hy the friendly assistance servant and ooales- 
sor. Being retaken, he vw placed under the custody of the 
eari of Sufiblk, constable of the castle of M^allingford ; and, 
after some time, was recommitted to Newgate, and Stow says, 
also to the Tower. How long his second confinement lasted is 
not stated; he however escaped, or was probably liberated by 
liie intercession of his sons, whose influence was then great 
with king Henry ; who about that time w\as disturbed by the 
open claim of the duke of York to the successiuu ; and wdio, 
therefore, deemed it adviseable to strengthen liis aristocratic 
interest by all possible unmans. This release of 0\^en, and 
the honours conferred on his sons, so ilnrtcrcd the Welsli, that 
they were ever afterward induced faithfully to adhere to tlie 
bouse of Lancaster. Little occurs cM>iieerniug this extraordi- 
nary character after liis liberation, till the year 1460, when he. 
received, by royal grant, the parks and iheir agistment in the 
lordship of Denbigh, and the wodewanlsliip of the same, as 
expressed in the patent, in regard of his good services.” 


sioii of lUury the Seventh, rceeived the Itonour of kniphlljood trmn that nr>- 
narch ; -who also bestowed on him in niurriage, tl^e daughter and heiress rf 
Tohn Buhuii, of Midhurst in Sussex, mi aceoroplishcd iady, with a very an*- 
pie inheiitance. Du^dafe’s Han»n. Vfd. I. 187. 

^ Draker's Pariiauienlary Ui'^torv, Vol II. ?1i. 

la 
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b t’be following y^r> dnrliig the unhappy distractions, occa- 
Intoed by the contentions of the two houses of York ami 
Lancaster, be appears. again valiantly fighting for the red rose, 
under the haniiers of his son Jasper, at the .bloody battle 
fought ndir Morthier^s cross, in the county of Hereford. The 
, earle, wbp led SiTniy a^inst the Vidorious ^ake/Of York, 
thousand of their men det^ on the 
fhtiif'Vli battle* But Sir Oweni T^ several other 

und genticiifieti wem % 

(diMm with tM -both 'par- 

fiea in that sanguiMiy was 

eartied to Hereford^ Atad'* Weri^d ther|^.|^ to Leland, 
ia the diureli rf (lie ChwjrjMuta. ■ ' > ' ' ■ . 

-the ' 

, emine^' ’Lewis ‘jMEohais* 

' ' e3tii ^^JI§ * y' gehihsdi/'ftte matny others that PirpTidebce 
t^scs to With pecuti^ and to bestow on them 

discrimiirating mairk^ of dignity, which heraldry, with all its 
arts of emblazonry, cannot more ennoble, was bom in the 
year 17021 His parents appear to have ranked in that portibn 
of society, known better by habits of industry, than exhibi* 
tions of wealth. In a letter addressed to the late Mr. Samuel 
Pegge, the sObject 'of this biographical sketch, observes, 
** what iTulc stock of knowledge I have attained to, was in a 
manner by dint of nature ; my education, as to language, was 
not regular, and my masters were chiefly sycamore and ash 
trees, or at best a kind of w'ooden masters. What progress 1 
made that way is much impaired,’ for want of practice and 
corresponding with men of letters. The English tongue is as 
inucli a foreign language to me as the French.^' His first in- 
troduction into life was an appointment in the customs, which 
he reliuijuished for a more lucrative one, as a collector of the 
salt duties. While in this situation, he was employed by the 
board of Adiniralty to make an hydrographical survey of the 


See Halle’s and Hollnshead’s Clirouicles, 


sca-cuas^ 
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%ea-coaBt of Wa1es> the first paft of which admirable work was 
published in the year 1748* Subsequent to this time so ably 
had he acquitted himself in the execution of the difficult task; 
that he was engaged, by the Treasury Board in several impor- 
tant trusts, viz. surveyor of the crown lands;, .collector of the 
customs ai,^Aberdoyey> or Aberdyri, said, superintend 
the royal tifines in Wales* Daring these bus^I^ occupfM^ogs . 
he contrived, by a prud^ toaxi 
time for study 

and poetry, as p: 

he described 

appears to haV^ been^p;K0rci^d in, 
fruits of which cpfuiprise cotumon.| 



rous j^ar|^ and ' valuable manuscripts, .eluri by notes, 
togetheir Vith additions .to Pr* Davies’s British Latin dictionary 
on the. plan 6f Marraii. These he entitled Celtic Remains^ 
or the ancient Celtic Empire, described in the English tongue; 
being a biographical, critical, historical, etymological, chro- 
nological, and geographical, collection of Celtic materials, 
Upwards a British history hi ancient times, in two parts.” 
Though government had found him one of its most useful and 
faithful servants, yet from that corruption, which dislikes ho- 
nesty, and is silently upbraided by the exertions of integrity ; 
he fell into distkvour, and was removed from his most advanta- 
geous employments, lii the same letter he says, ** I am iiaw 
in no public business, except superintendant of the king’.s 
mines, without a salary ; and that falling out with some of 
ourieadiiig men, I have retired into a little villa of my own, 
where my garden, orchard, and farm, atul some small mine- 
works, take a good part of my tini<‘, and a knowledge in phy- 
iic and surgery, which brings me ilie visits of the poor ; bo- 
any having been niy favourite study, is no\v of use to the;//,*' 
lis know'lodgc was almost universal. Natural history, rnatlie- 
ualics, and mechanics, formed part of ins elaborate studies ; 


nd his library, as well as being a receptacle of books, formed 

P also 
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also a depository for antiquities, fossils, and coins. His mind 
was open and candid, afid'bis disposition as- liberal as his learn- 
ing was extensive. In bis breast indigent genius ever found a 
cordial friend, and while ihe names of Goronw Owen and Evan 
Evdtu^ not to mention others, remain upon the' records of lite- 
rary lame, the mental dignity and beneficence of heart, clis- 
pltyM by Lewis Morris, wilt be handed down with admiration 
; j0^|ii|Mtity. The meM upen his tomb should have been : 

We Mr see hU nie again. 

' He died at his residenee ef Penbryn hi Cardiganshire, April 
II, 1765, and left behind him about eighty volumes of manu- 
scripts, vrritten in Welsh, which are now deposited in the libra- 
' ry, belonging to the Welsh eharity school, situated in GrayV 
inii-lane, London. He corresponded with some of the first an-;, 
tiquarics and critics, of his time, and several of bis epistles are 
published in the second volume of the Cambrian register. His 
poetical compositions were printed in the collection entitled, 
" .Didclantoch Tculaidd.” 

Jji.ANcv.rNT, a village situated in a bcaiiful vale, in the mail 
road to Holyhead, distant eight miles from Porthaethwy ferry, 
and tdevcii from lleauniaris, is one among many instances of 
the improving state of tli(! island. A few years since this spot 
conltl only boast of one house, near tlie bridge, over the river 
C'ofni. It is now a decent nell-lmilt small town, having, be- 
jiide.s the ehiircli, two mr.etiiig-houses for proteslant dissenters, 
two gf»od inns for the accommodation of travellers, shops of 
evei y description, and its weekly market is the best supplied 
and best attended cd' anv in Anuicsea. Bv the returns made 
to parliament, in ISOI, the number of houses amounted to 97, 
and of inhabitant** to .W9. Since that time the place Jtas in- 
creased in popii'atioii. in tliis {)arish is 7/r-cwwcflfc/, now only 
^ farm-hoiuie, l>ut. once. the. iiolde residence (»f a. most valiant 

aud 
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and di.stinguished chieftain, £t>Kr>FED FVchan, or Ednyved 
Vychan, the able counsellor and minister 6C Llewelyn the great. 
In the thirteenth century. He was successful against a power- 
ful English army, which invaded the frontier; and having 
sliiin with his own hand three of the principal leaders, accord* 
iiig to,t|^ savage practice of the times, he brought |^ir heads 
as a {Present to his royal muster. The prince, as an IfioiiArary 
reward for his eminent services on .tl^t oooasi6o, emfrntonded 
tiiat his arms, whinb previous to dmt had a 
cen’s head oraaed, propm wreathed^ should be 
and that, in, future, be should bear fules* a chamn erml^: 
between three Englishmen's heads (Sonped. From this persott«ri 
age was des^ided, in a direct line, the btnotti 8ir Owen Tudor, 
.mentioned, in the preceding pages, the ancestor of kings, Heniy 
the Seventh and Eighd)/ Edward the. Sixth, and every heir to 
the British tbroite skace that period : besides in the collateral 
.branches of heroes, not less distinguished in their respective 
. statiims. At this place was born the' ill-fated Sir Grvffvod 
Li.wvn, grandson of the above chieftain ; he had been one of 
those, who had assented to acknowledge, as potentate, any per* 
son nominated by Edward the First, providing he were a native 
of Wales ; and was the first who brought the intelligence to that 
monarch of his queen Eleanor having been delivered of a 
son ill Caernarvon castle; who proved their future destined 
sovereign. On this occasion he received the honour of knight- 
hood, and subsequently did homage for his estates to the young 
prince at Chester. But the yoke of submission did not sit 
easy; for afterwards, indignant at some ollbnce ofiered Iiim, 
and feeling resentment for the wrongs and oppressions of his 
duped and sulfering countrymen, he meditated a revolt ; and 
for that purpose, between the years 131G and 1318, attempted, 
but without etl’ect, to form an alliance with Edward Bruce, 
then king of Iielund* Though disa)q}dinte(i in the wishod-for 
assistiiucc, his iofty spirit would brook no coiitroul. He had 
fijtruicd the plan of liberating his country from the slavery to 

1' •> which. 
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which> by- Ills si^ature^ he unintentionally had contributed, and 
was' determined to put it in execution. In the year he 

took up ^rms, and aided by the diversions, occasioned by two* 
other insurrections under Madoc, and Ow^en Glyiidwr, for some 
time oveMan the country with resistless impetuosity' : but suf- 
fering a defeat by the English troops, he retreated into Anglesea 
to hb hDAisr at Tregarnedd; which he had strongly fortified 
witlltlt AyWf and ratfoparH; sttd ganrisoned with his folh.vvers 
«|i|^ itroug hold, calM diUiated about three 

j li w ait i W <Kf a mile in % ineraMy part of the Mailtraeth 

aanda: a spot that be contrite#’ to insulate by bringing round 
it the waters of tlMt^Vieer Oefiii t* Here^ however, after a 
desperate strugg^ ^h» was Cdcm prisoner, for some time con- 
fined in Rhyddlan castle, and at length executed.^: 

Tregarnedd derives^ts appellation ffomanixmcaasa 
or piled heap of stones, surrounded by a clirde of upright Ones 
in an adjacent field. Beneath are numerous hallow passages, 
formed by flat flag stones, laid upon others placed edgewise. 
These Mr. Pennuiit supposes were intended ao repositories for 
the dead. ** Not that bones, or urns are always discovered in 
them ; for the founders, like those of the pyramids in Egypt, 
appear often to be disappointed in their hopes of having their 
reliqacR lodged in these labored mausoleums.''! 

TnLOAiAN is noticed as the birth-place and residence of 
\\ iLMAM Av IIoNMLL A I* JoiiwT.UTH, callcd the Wclsh patriarch, 
who lived about the latter cud of the sixteenth century, and 
• died at the unusually advanced age of one hundred and Jiwe* 
fhis person was no ic^s reniaikable for his numerous issue, than 

his 


Hist. <)f Walt*', 

• t lilt* lu!»s rptuiuiis nearly perfect, and is about eight yards wide and (bur 
deep. 

t IVTaiMjsrripf r.fcoiii.t of Anglcsca. by tlic late Rev. Mr. Rowlands. This 
gentleinuH, tlm nuthor of ilie Aluiiu Aiuitiua, bad begun a history of the 
island in Lviit:*, but only lived lo complete one caiitfch 
5 Tour Vol. Ill, j>. 5:3. 
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Ills lon|;,avi1y. Jle hart successively thre^ wives ; ihe first of 
which hioiight him twenty^two children ; the second ten ; :!ind 
tUv third foLiri and two concuhmes bore him seven; in the 
whole/ iprLy-tfiree. Fipn] this stock descended, during the 
iit'e time of the sire, no less than three hundred people; ei^ty 
ot whun;^ive4 M. this neighbourhood. Wlmt is furtHev a sifi* 
!];ular fact, in the year l;58l, when his youngest 
two years and a half old, hig eldest imeighty^four; »o that 
from the birth of thie first to the Idgt child, an interval 
nearly ^fcars. Between Tiiegtiail and UanerchytBHawl 

is Ma(8 Rkot Mjifeit sphere a most deeiiire battle was fonght 
between the forces of Oa'en Clwynedd, priRce^of North Wales, 
and an invading anny^composed^if Erse, MankC, and Normans* 
An event which, though not mentioned by Warrington in his 
dctaii.Xkf the Welsh aflairs, during the reign ot tln'^ nugnaiii* 
mous priiice, who ws justly entitled to the distinguishing ap- 
pellation of Bis ancestor, insularum draco ;** redounded more to 
the glory of Cambrian prowess, than any thing which had or* 
curred for two pseceding centuries. Owcii succeeded his fath(‘r 
in the sovereignty of North Wales in the year IldT^and during 
a long reign of thirty-two years successfully laboured to eiferl 
an union among the Welsh chieftains, wiih the view of inciting 
them to resist the incessant endeavours of ihe English g<iverft- 
Tiient to subjugate their country. In repulsing the various at - 
tempts made by Henry the Second for the purpose, he acquired 
considerable glory ; and in none more than on this occasiojK 
for here both the naval and military power of tlsc principality 
were engaged. To this transaction ti»e poet Gray bountifully 
alludes in the following tVagment: — 

** Owi-ii's praise doiimnd!i my bdH^, 

Owen swil't, and Owen strong; 

Fairest flower of itudcTic's stem, 

Gwyneth’s shield and Brilaii/s gem. 

He nor heap^ his brooded stores. 

Nor OR all profusely pours; 

P 3 r.otd 
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Lf^rd of evtry regM! art. 

Liberal hand, and open heart, 

. Pig wifh boats of miglitj name, . 

Squadrons three against him came 
This the force of Eirtn hiding ; 

’ Side hy side as prondly ridings 
On her shadow loig.and gay 
Lpeblin plows the wat*ry way ; 

There the Kennm aeile a|ar 
Catch the aq^ilNath# war 
9>ach and h«|a aitoog they a weep 
9<titbeos of the aagiy dw^. 

Peuatlaii oo hit oetive mnda 
The dtegoiMOft of Mona staadt; 

Si guttering anatand gloiy dlift; / 

High hh iregiahjifiihy oresti 
There the thnnd’ring strohOs begii|» 

There the prew, and there the dia^ . 

Talymalfra*! rocky shore 
Echoing to the battle’s roar. 

IVliere his glowing eye-halls tern. 

Thousand banners round him bum’ ; 

Where he points his purple spear^ 

Hasty, hasty rout is there ; 

Marking with indignant eye 
Fear to stoj)f and shame to fly. 

There confusion, terror’s child ; 

Conflict fierce, and ruin wild : 

Agony that pants for breath ; 

Drspairi and honourable death/* 

To the east of this common, called from the engagement 
?^/at's y Rhos Rhyfel, is Caatell, where Roman coins of several 
emperors have been found, but no vestiges discovered of any 
station. Indeed the Romans appear not to have been in pos* 
session of the island a sufficient length of time, to have erected 
any permanent establishments^ 

The roast between Traeth Cocli, and Mocifra point produces 
several kinds of excellent i)?arble, equal ton hat is brought from 

foreign 
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ioycign coiinines, Tbtse consist of black, grey, and mottled 
brow/i. The first kind, when taken out of the -quarry is of a 
pale slate coltnir; if ei^posed'long to the atmQsphere> turns tq a 
dingy white ; but when polished is of a fine jet colour, and ex- 
hibits a very brilliant face. The third, recently discovered, is 
richly variegated with different shades of brown ; takes a high 
polish, and from the endless diversity of the shades, di^iays an 
unique appearance. These marbles %re manufactured into se- 
pulchral monuments* and variaiif oitiaments for architectural 
decoration. Though out af,thege marble rocks, no urn has yet 
been found to perpetuate the memory of one 

lYbo inthe pUyfal dtjrs of yoath 

Oft careless strayed amidst these wilds, 

yet the lover of intellect, and the admirer of genius vrill be in- 
duced to visit Llanfaih Mathafekn kithaf, to venerate the 
place, which gave birth to as brilliant a star, as for centuries ap- 
peared in the Cambrian hemisphere. Goronw Owen, a man 
inferior probably in talents to none, that Wales h:^s ever pro- 
duced, was born in humble life in tlie year 1722. llis fathiT w'us 
a husbandman, who, like many of the Welbh peasantry, rented 
a little land, which he cultivated for the supply of his famiiy ; 
and having but scanty means, and uiK\c(|iiaiiitcd with the value 
of learning, was totally uiniiindfui of bestowing any oduesiT' 
tion on his children. Goraiiw, however, was endued with a 
mind, that must he iiiforined, a spirit of inquiry no power 
could resist, and an ardour of research which defied all ol)stacles 
to extinguish. lie went lo school at first by stealtli, through 
the influence of his mother coiitimied there ; and at an early 
period exhibited such uncommon abilities, and evinced so close 
an a]>plication to books, that at the age of fifteen he hecame 
qualified for an assistant in a grammar-school at Pwllieli. From 
thence, by the uiuniticence of Mr. Lew’s Morris, he renuivcd 
to Oxford, and received an university education. Afier gradii- 

P 4 ating 
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Rting took holy orders, and was ii|jpointcd by tlie 

bishop of Bangor his curate of Llanfair. irixalted to the priesN 
hood, his wishes gratified, by the opportunity iflbrded iiim for 
Literary pursuits, and stationed at his native place, happiness' 
tniglU be supposed the portion of (^ronw. But no! the eup 
jd^shed from his lip ; the bishop, to make way foy one of lii.^ 
friends, removed him, he, was glad to obtain the 

c^^i^'l^pswestry, in.Shropahiief where marrying, and hav- 
Ife&^-icbildrefl, ;tbe.:''iiateV':Diltoc6.^ a curate’s ■-sUpend, ilU 
to the inairrtaiMncc of a&mjjy. Tendered liis situation 
^iilrtrssmgty hard* stUt' more sa;on his ramoval to Don- 

ningtajti, where he an adjacent 

church for t^^ty-inx annhin* ':l>dvbtiiig his talents 

and strength in this stale, .^ genteel wr^^hednass, be subsisted 
for five years ; when he rather ameliorated bis^i^nditton by ac- 
cepting the curacy of Walton, in Obeshirei/' But an aitnual 
forty pounds ill a country, w^bere provisions were bigb» was a 
sum by no nu^ns coinmomurate with the wants of his family 
and tlu-y were reduced to the greatest penury# This necessitous 
state induced him to remove to Loudon, in quest of something, 
that iniglil better his prtfsp.^^cts. An application on his behojf 
to Lord Powys, by ills friend Lewis Morris, proving unsuc- 
cessful, he was compel leil to take the curacy of North-hf)lt in 
Middlesex. Unable to gain a comfortable livelihood, in 1757, 
he presented an addresstu the Cy niinrodoriou Society, petition- 
ing for some .‘’mall as.sistancc towards defraying the cxpencc of 
a pussuve to llie Transatiaiilic continent, where he had resojived 
to go, having btvii worn out vvifli the unavailing expecta- 
tiou.s <)i‘ obtaniiiig sonic sniail preferment* in his native country. 
** Tiiiis, iix Mr. <J\ve;i sympathetically observes, was the fairest 
flower of British genius transiilanted, to wither in the uiigcnial 
ciiim s of America.” He seltied at Williamsburg in Virginia, 
appointed minister ^d/the cliureii, and there probably died,. 
Thf’ ihui was heard <.f liiin was in the yeav 1767, when lu; 
nent ov*. i ,.M I !cgy, w!k=' !i he bad composed on hearing of hU 

friend 
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sV'K?nd and patron’s death. The abilitietf of Gdronw were great, 
aiid bis aajuireinents extensive. To a perfect accpiainiance 
with the Latin alid Greek, he added a knowledge of the Oriental 
hiiguagcs; he way also a goo^ antiquarian, and a favourite 
child of Apollo. lits Latin odes have been very generally ad- 
mired for the purity of the language, and elegance of expression. 
* Lilt as a Welsh poet, he ranks superior to all since thef in 
which flourished Jk^id Gwifynt; mi his ebmposll^ 
have been published am itiUdeiri^ 
brianpoffliry. These cbiiW^rfly of im^Ti^ re^ 


and his best perfiuniaiiiei^s are ** 

after HappuWii^/and « Day of 

Judgment, istter^'i^# iso W and. the 


poeric images so crowded and striking, as. deservedly to class 
it with the productions o!* the mo8$ distinguished bards. Mr. 
Morris, in a letter to Mr. Vaughan of Nannau, say s, « I have 
two or three of his poems, the best that ever were written in 
our language, and such as will endure so long us there is good 
sense, ^ndgood nature, and good learning in the world.” Uis 
poetical works, with some prose treatises, were nrintetl in a 
volume, now become very scarce, entitled, Diililanwch Tc u- 
luaidd.” 

Ill the church-yard is a modern carnedd romfiose.t] of a rude 
heap of stones, five feet in heiglu, twelve wide, and eigliteen 
long. In the centre is the slump of an old tree ; and near the 


south-end an iinnicnstdy large yew-tree, nodding its own depar- 
ture over the dead. Beneath the heap is u liullow cavern, the 
eiilrance guarded, according to the aiKient Jewish, a.ud British 
customs, by a large stone. This whimsicul sejjulciirvj was 
erected by a Mr. Wynne, and has lung been ibe j>!ace of in- 
icniiem lor tiie family. 

Ll.-im iiianoki. Tiif/k Baudd received its dieiinctive appella- 
tion Ihmi having been anciently a Bardic settleuienJ, or sinlion 
ot the Druids. On Bodalon iiiil is “ *be .shuj.'elv vrvudech^ 
nicutioncd by Rowlands, as tiiivwn dowti, and lying on its 

three 
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three ' supporters in the lands of BlQchty*^^ The table-stone 
ineasnres ten fc^t in>length^ by eight in breadth. Its cornmou 
haine among the natives isj y mam Llwyd, Not far distant^ at 
a place ccdled Bairras, is a smaller one in ruins. Between these 
is another demolished cromlech^ named .Oflfrreg'y Frdw; which 
waa.ieTtdently a double one^f the two flat incumbent stones, 
massy supporters^ lying prostrate in a disorderly * 
one upon another, Tto larger table-stone mcasurt •:« 
each way. aod tita teMur ^ 




Isa considerable town, noted formerly for baiiving the largest 
and most nutiicrously attended market in Anglesea; but thia 
within a few years past has been considerably diniinislieii by 
tlie opening of one at Llangefni : which berng a centrical si- 
tuation, niliiids a more cotivc.nieiit spot for commercial trans- 
actions to the several parts of the island. The place enjoys no 
maiinfictnring Inulo, ami ihi* iiiliabitauts are principally sup- 
ported by the luMiipy, circulated among persons, who frequent 
tltc market, and the workmen at Paris tiioiintain mines. 

In this parish are the exteiisire woods of Llygwy, the pro- 
perly of lord Boston, a singular sight for Anglcsca. Amid these, 
not far distant from the road, is a very large crom/ech. The 
♦aMc stone of a rliotnhoiclal shape, is very large, the longest 
di;u;,ona^ measuring seventeen feet and a half, the lesser fif- 
teen, am! nearly four feet thick. It is incumbent on several 
.'n])|H)r*ting stoiRs, at the height of two feet above the surface 

of 


* Mouii Antiqua, p, 93, 

+ This, wtuMi standing, was vct^ .similar to iliu large douhlc cromlech in 
the grom^tt Plas Newydd, in the parish of IJanidan 3 where a large and 
small contiguous to each other. 
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of ibe ground. From the prevalent cu&tom of ascribing every 
thing stupendous to the age, when the Cjtiemony of the round 
table was instituted, the Welsli call this iiv>iiumeiit Arthur'* 
quoit. In these woods are also several Druidical dreks, nearly 
contiguous to each other, comprising numerous upright stonc^fr, 
LtANELiAN^. The church of this parish is by no meuiM 
hndcgaiit structure, and what is almost unique for the^idtthA 
it has a strci^k, consisting of a tower, sprmounted by a 
so that it makes a coa^idaiahle figure atnoiig the ecsckwlMM 
buildings of this part of Wales. Adjoining is a small ohapatl 
apparently more ancient then* the church, measuring in the in* 
terior fifteen by twelre. This denominated, y or 

the place of meditation, was probably the residence of the de- 
vout Elian* Inclosed within the walls of this building were two 
polygonal closetau One siSlI remaining in the east wall, is 
called St. Elian’s elosat; and contains C0 Elum, or St. Elian's 
chest , An aperture in the wall is supposed to have been used 
by . the priests for receiving confessions, and returning oracular 
answers to persons, who came to make inquiries, relative to, 
their future destinies. Such is the contuiniuating nature of 
error, and so powerful its sway, in the shape of supeistition, that 
the Horatian maxim seems emphatically up[>iic;iblc to the 
mental economy of man. 

Quo scincl iiiiUuta rcccns, servabit udorem 

Testa diu/’ 


The saint had a wudely extended popularity, and an immense 
concourse of devotees daily implored his assistance, to re- 
lieve them from their several iutirmiiies. To obtain his saln- 

tiferous 

• TSian Geimiad, or GannaU, was a saint, who Jived about flic close of ihe 
fifth century. 

t IVlost of the churpbes in Anglcsea, arc destitute of this highly omarjenlal 
appendage j having simply at tlie wrsi end, a small elevation, with an arched 
apcrtuio, for the purpose of hanging one bell. 
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tiferous iavanir» they made various ohhiiofis, which were depo- 
fited in the chest. /These continued to be oflered ion^ subse- 
quent to the death of Elian ; and in process of time, fonnod an 
accumulated fund, sufTicient. to purchase an estate, that served 
as^a conidderabic augmentation to the revenues of the living. 
•'^People out of health, even to this day, send their offering to 
which they put through a hole iiAo the box. A 
groat, though not; a very common coin, is said to be u 
MniicM peculiarly acceptable: and baa been ktiovm to procure 
piftiigareession, wbcfi all^ ether Until* havb failed The sum 
Ibaa deposiUsd, qrliicb hi the co'ursO of the year frequently 
atnoufite to atveial fMMmda, the churCh#ardCiur ahnuaHy divide 
among the poor of the pariah*/' lfake$, or the commemorative 
anniversaries of the patron saints, to whom the efanrcbiris aire re- 
putedly dedicated, are ceiehrated ihrongh Wiles With divera 
festivities, and form the principal amusements of the people. 
Those of Llanelian used formerly to continue for three a-eeks, 
professedly being held on the first three Fridays in the montli 
of August; but are now confined to one, and the two or three 
sneceeding days. They are crowdedly attended by people, 
from the adjacent country, and by many from distant parts of 
North Wales; most of whom bring some ofieriiig,as a palliative 
douceur fur past oficmce.s to deprecate impending evils, or in 
insure prosperity. Having deposited their gifts, some of these 
]ni'<iguided devotees proceed to ciujuire as to their future good or 
ill fortune, in a singular and most ridiculous manner, by means 
of the wooden closet. Having entered by the small doorway, 
if they can succeed in turning round within the narrow limits 
of the place, about four feet high, four feet across the back part, 
and eighteen inches wide; they fondly fancy prosperity will 
attend them till the ensuing anniversary : but if they fail to 
accomplish this, which under certain circumstances is impos- 
fiiblc, it is esteemed an omen either of disaster or death 

within 


* Bing|lvy*i Tout in Kgrth Wales, Vol. I. p. S21. 
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w ithin the year ! , Near this place was a Lfys, or palace of the 
hero» recorded, in the Triades, with Hhiwallon, son of Urien 
and Belyn, Caswallon, wdio granted the following Charter.* 
Good people hearken nnto me, Kyswallon Law hir ap Einion 
Urdd, praying blessed Ilillarie to have sight onto me; and to 
niy men of my household; they, as then prayed especially 
and devoutly, when I and my household men lost .our sight^j iE 
was Lord upon tbe^wroiig to you; whei^ I took your 
your milch cpwa; Au the. wrong to j[hy8eljp;yj;dri^^ 

fore 1 will give yon ibr il^>t^xen, ten oi^i then saii 
iarie, if I hadmiQe.,^ti ^ds/ I would deid^ M man’s 
then said Kyswa^^ yf^^H have whifeais^tor ye 
name it; and M Kyswallon lift up his liand to 
promise, jthen HyUarie made his prayer saying I beseech. my 
Lord Ipr. his infinite goodness, restore nnto you your sight. 
Kyswallon had his ;stight as perfectly as evCr he had before, 
and all his household men, and then Hyllarie asked his gift, not 
there^ but as tphch lands and grounds as his hart winneth, in 
running upon all yqur greyhounds, and let them slip from the 
same footing, that is to say Dulas, his hill ; from thence into 
the mountain of Yngen; from thence to Gorsedcl Keigit, and 
through the Nanney’s Isle ; to the hill of Trysciwn, and through 
Bod Bod iicrrey ; thence to the Harts Leap,; called in Welsh 
ijam y Carw; and thence he swam the sea to his Lord liil- 
larie, to Perth ycheii, to land, and then Kyswalkm gave the 
landmen woodlands, waters and fields, within those means and 
bounds above nnmed to Hyllarie, iu whatsoever frecMlom, Li- 
berty or Franchises he W'ould, and then Hyllarie assigned Kii- 
tlawr, and PVydall. to devise and choose their Franchises be- 
cause 

* The subjects of this prince were so disthigulslied, on account of binding 
iheinsclves together with the leiter^ of iltrir horses to sustain the attack oi 
Herigi, an Irish chieftain, whom CaswaHua slew with iiisowa hands, wlieii be 
drove the Irish from Aflgksea. 

•^vvcN F Camv. 
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cause the land was theim. And Kadawe Frydal choose to pay 
a penny to the chief lord, by way of attornement or scisine to 
keep tlie liberties and Franchises. And when; whosoever of 
this blood shall happen to dye> the heir shall gocto tlie court 
of the cfaicfei and there pay a penny in the name of seisine or 
atonement, to him to be free to God, and Hyllarie- 

bondage or thraldom upon him, free to him, and free 
sett his landa to whot^erer bhn list or will, and he 
lH^^ttyeth the land to pay pdxts^ 6s. to the 

and 6s.;«0 HyUarie, penny by wey of seisine 

to be a free- 

sm swear within 

ten miles; but in his own coixtmo^'siind itbiLioid’a Lcat^ and not 
to swear there but debt* and if be be cast Sd. of ameitement 
to the Lord# and if he be not cast> to have lid. of the Oourit for 
amends, and free to him, to buy and to sell all manner Of goods 
without impeachment, and the land and sanctuarie both to 
people aiul to cattle from the Lord^s officers, and Hyllarie 
shall keep them from evil spirits. And Kyswalloii taxclh 
upon them tliat break this franchise or graunt, or that dis- 
turbeth, tronbletb, or olTciuieUi uiiy part thereofyor meddleth 
contrary to the said graunt npr.o Hy Haris lands, or his men, or 
any other taking the sanctuary, a fine of 4()s. as often as bo or 
they do olihid against these sai*! iil>er^ic:». Ami if a man of liyl- 
laries be hurt or maimed, the same t:ne or amends, that is to 
say, the third |)art to Ilyllarie, and to the Lord, and two parts 
to him that is so hurt or nrairned. And whatsoever death take 
any of llyllarifs men ; that the Lord liavi? nulliing to do with 
Ills pjods, wife, nor no men, but only his liinsiolk have thcrelo 
aiuhoriiy, and if be be outlawed thaitli(:se be not upon him, 
)jU( lid. of hue to be divided in two parts, ((>(1.) to tiie chief 
lord, and 6(J. to Hyllarte, because he is is IJyllarie\s man, and 
this liberty, and other Franchises i Kyswallon Lawhir do give 
to (lod, and ilyllario, and my blessing with all, and my curse 
to liiuj ihat it breakclh, -dud al-o I set CaUiowr, and his is.'^ue 

after 
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after to r^er the Lord^s part, because the land k not free to mv 
men, and he himself not amerced. And if a man of Hyilaj/c 
be s] .yiie, then is not to him, that stay him to be hanged, but it 
both parties be amerced, ami Hyilarie gave his curse to gentels 
(gentiemejfi)' that ridde upon Ins land with his foot in t!ie stirrup, 
(stye>rope) (original) and that they slew a pig upon his iand» 
and Kysvvallon asked of Hyllarie> whether he would glWt his 
men to come with, him to the east> ^nd he granted 
would so, be upon them {birther:;>^£^^<^.;^ 

means of their 'bmds/^'if 'they will ^-titemselineo||-:l^ 
he is an evil inaii not go in his 

tbs^ sayd shall have 

for him that wilt> and armour for foottoeh that will have them 
upon mjy cost, and reward for his labour as much as he nnist^ 
Then said Eingati the lord^s brother, the libertie and franchiseft 
of Hyllaries men, is better than your men. That is no marvel 
said the Lord, for I give it my need, and not in his.^^ 

This is ah old translation of the exemplification of the ancient 
oharter, included in the letters patent, issued to the high cham- 
berlain of North Wales, in the time of Edward the Fourth, on 
)he petition of** Nicholas ab Elis, rector of the church. Sir 
Gwilym Gryffydd, Verec ap Meredydd ap Llewelyn Vychan, 
^fudiir ap Llewelyn ap Hocll, Tudur ap Trehearn, Da» ydd ap 
licigan ap Dafydd Gol : Eeineon ap Iloell ap 'rudiir, Dafydd 
ap Jorw(!rth, a[» Dafydd, ap Gronow, ap Dafydd Gol, and se- 
veral other free tenants h«)ldinc of St. Elian. The confirming 
record, thus concludes. Guam i|uidem scliedulain, nos c\ 
tnera ilevotione ct specialitcr oh hoiu*rt‘ni DeL ac illiiis SaiicJ* 
llillarii tenore pre:-^uiti sub sigillo nostro lViiul[»iitus North- 
WalJiio duxinius exeniplificanduin. hi cuju'i rci tcsilmoniuin. 
lias literas nostras fieri fcciiii is patentees, lt4e nit‘ ipso apnd 
(-acTJiurvon duodecimo die Dcecinbris annoivgni nostro quint 


*' Fd’'ar‘Ju5 
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Caswallon Law-Iiir, or Caswallon the long-handed^ granted 
these and several privileges and immunities to this church, 
among others that of Nawdiffu or sanctuary, it having been for 
centuries a place of refuge for criminals., This was one of the 
seven churches in Anglesea, which were entitled to hold several 
of their estates, in capite, qftJie patron saint; and one of the 
. conditions of the tenure was, the preservation of these fugitive 
lutjrla^* The cxempiificatioii above quoted, * is part of a copy 
charter of lands, franchises and Jiumnnities, granted by 
to St. Elian, and his successors : which has been con- 
; firmed to the tenants or free^holders of tfiose Lattds, by some of 
'■the iii^s'bf ^^gland; ■ ' . r • * 

The high table land of ^tysetw^ will attract the traveller's 
notice from a part of it, forming the farfamed, nunmiain^. 
The aspect of the hill, rising into enormous rugged rocks of 
coarse aluniinous shale, and whitish quartz, naturally assumes a 
very rndv^ appearance; and the mineral operations have con- 
siderably added to the rugged granc!ei;r of iu exterior. Vege- 
tation in the luljarent parts is entirely destroyed by the. sufib- 
caring fumes, issuing from the burning heaps of copper, which 
extend tlieir extcrniiimting innufiice for miles around. Even 
rJic mosses and licln.'iis have disappeared, and nothing in the 
veget'.iblc kingdom sf*en to withstand the baneful effluvia, 
but. tlic Mciica airidcv., purple iVIolic Grass, which lieie llou- 
rlshf's ill r«bund.\i;^-c. 


■' Xi’ «;r;!;*^y nr a:!l»‘ hides tlir.se .“Sihit. hilts ; 

tio'Aj.s liif trickliu'j rili?- , 

Nor 


* Theol/ft-i.M v,r rc I’hf rt.wTfjhi ‘ >• .id to be* lUdic alrd to St. J3ran'>, St. Cvbi, 
St. C:idwal;uler, Si. iVino, .St. lint! .St. C'yiig.:r, Kowlniid's itlouii 

Anticjua. p. I;i3. 

f Prubuhlj fV.ini a UobcTl rar^^j eliiiuihcrhiii! of Xorih W^iUs, in tbe 
reign of Henry tliv roiuiW. 
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Kor tttfted tnon nor leathe'jr I^bon ereops 
to msiot tftposrry o*0k< fho enimbling steep.*’ 

DAItWtM. 

Ther« can exist no doubts but t&t copper was obtained from 
this mouniainj at a very distant period* As the early Britons 
are said to have imported all articles^ C 9 nstracted of brass, the 
copper mine at this place was probably worked by the Bo'* 
mans. Their method of mmhigi asidescribed by Ptiny* where 
plenty of ore was founds coiit^i^ted in feitning deep tretielies« 
through which they pursued the mineral vems. The use el" 
guiiI>owder not having then been known^ the rocks were in* 
tensely heated by large fires^ and cracks^, or fissures^ fi>mied in 
them by the sudden &a0\i||lon of. waiervOr vinegar. The, wedge 
and pickraxe, the aucient/rac^cria/i|^ye Into 

the ape;rtiires» and tlie' stone and ore Ibrced out. Vestiges of 
such operations appear in sev'^:!^! parts ot' the hill, and a round 
cake of copper n*as found at Llanfaethiu, also a few rdiles dis- 
tance, which weighed fifty pounds, stamped* with a mark re* 
sembling, an L. In the year 1703, Alexander Fra 2 ier» who tra- 
velled over the kingdom in quest of Mines, visited Sir Nicholas 
Bayley ; and gave him so flattering an account of liis property 
at Paris mountain, respecting its mineral treasure, as induced 
him to sink shafts, and seek fur ore: but the work was soon im- 
peded by an inundation of water. Two years after a company 
from Macclesfield, w ere obliged by the comliiions of a lease, 
they obtained of Peiirhya du mine, in Caernarvonshire, to 
carry on a drainage level, and make a fair trial of this concern. 
Ore was discovered, but the profits were more iluia counter- 
balanced by the expeiices, and an order was sent by the 
lessees to their agent, to cease from any further pursuit. Un- 
willing, however, to forego the prospect he had of eventually 
succeeding, as a final attempt, be divided his men into several 
companies, each consisting of three or four persons. These 
sunk shafts in dili’ereiit places, about eight hundred yards to 
the eastward of a place, called the Golden venture. This 
spot was seiccud from a presunipiiun, that a spring strongly 

Q impregnated 
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Jmpr^prn&led with copper; must , issue from a body of that 
Herat. Tb^ coiijeciituic waia w^l^^ . Withiii a'fe\V days, 

,at tl)e. depth of pbout seve^ feet only from the surfaceyihey 
mot ‘With «k solid vein of orc> which' proved t0 be. part of the 
iuunoAse masi^ that has been ever since so . advantageously 
^'Shdrtly after this discovery ». ai|otber adYenture was 
by the Rev* Jlittgi^ who owned part of 

r>dge« ina'ight of^^.wi^i^ary ^ of IJys 
.^^^;; >This has |m>ved equally siiec^Si^ 

;;!^'-%''rsotne place^ l|b|^,siaty and the 

]>ixipi:ie4drii; «t biiffc ;'perio4f^^.a ioE;j|[»Ve shipped 

‘ twemy -tb$ai(nnkdr;<^^ ih<» .pe£^ei^ii^i3£- the pos- 

sc^rs, a ^^Iat of of any value, baa 

been concerted intoo^ bf the most profitable estates in tho 
kinjfplom. The ore bas been supposed lately to be fast de- 
creasing, but tbe discovery of a new vein tn the Mona mihe 
will teSid to keep that portion of the property for years to come, 
in a prosperous stale. 

Having, says Mr. Biiigley/* ascended to the top, I found 
snyself standing on the verge of a vast and tremendous chasm* 
I stepped on one of the stages, suspended over the edge of the 
•teep, and tlie. pn»speet was dreadful. The number of caverns 
at dillercnt Jndghts along the side.s ; the broken ..and irregular 
masses of rock, which every where presented themselves; tbe 
multitudes of men at work in dillerent parts, and apparently in 
the most perilous situations ; the motions of the whimsies, and 
the raising and lowering of thi* buckets, to draw out the ore and 
the rubbish ; the noise of picktiig the ore from the rock, and 
of haniineriiig the wadding, when it was about to be blasted; 
with, at intervals, the roar of the blasts in ilislant parts, of the. 
Uiiiif, altogether excited the most sublime ideas, intermixed, 
bowever, with sensations of terror. I left this situation, and 
fallowed the road tliat leads into the mine ; and the moment 1 

entered. 

The HbDiveriary of the Alai oh fd 176S, Uas ever Mitch been kf*pt as i 

DMtival Of tha rnmci;}. 
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entered/ thy astonishment wm a^in excited. The shagged 
arches^ and overhanging rocks^ which ^seemed to threaten an** 
iiihilatioii tq anyone daring eqougrrto a|jproach them^ fixed 
me almost moiiotiless to the spot. The roofs of the wOrk> 
having in many places fallen in^ \cft some of the rudest 
scenes that imagination can paint: these, with the sulphureqiis 
fumes, from the kilns in which the ore ii toat^ied, reiideihd it 
to me a perfect counterpart to Virgirs eatiance into Tartarus. 

*Tis here la diffittent pstfis the way divides. 

The right to Plelo^t goMeii patiicf gnklei} 

The irit to th«t nnlieppj region tendiu 
Which to the (loptli of Tarterot descends s 
The seal of night profound, and punish'd friends. 

To litok up from hence, nnd observe, the people on the 
stages, a hundred and fifty feet above one's head ; to see the 
iuimeiise number of ropes and buckets, most of them in mo- 
tion; and to reflect, that a single stone* casually thrown from 
above, or falling from a bucket, might in a moment destroy a 
fellow-creature, a man must have a strong mind, not to fed 
impressed with unpleasant sensations. A few days be- 

fore I was last here, a bucket cauglii agiiliist the point of a rock, 
emptied its contents on the head of a poor feiluw', and killed 
him on the spot. The sides of this dreadful hollow arc mostly 
perpendicular. Along the edges, and in general slung by ropes 
over ilie precipices, are the stages with windhtsses, or whimsies, 
as they arc here termed, from which the buckets are lowered ; 
and from which those men descend, wh»» work irpon the sides. 
Here., snspemlcd in mid air, the fellows pick, with their iron 
irtstriimcnt, a small place for a fooling, ( itl out the (ire in vast 
masses, and tumble it with a thundering crasli to the bolloni*. 
In these secMuiiigly precarious situations they make ciivcrn'=, in 
VI in(di they work for a certain lime, till the rope i.s uguiu 
to take tiiem up."* 

, U 'i * i '"'' 

• Toiv- iii Kwii*» V'’ui*'=i. jj. ‘'09. 
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The auhstnnre of the motwtiitn bems^ ore, the xrork car- 
ti«l on in a voiv diflerfiil mannet fiom the custom of otiici 
mines, hrieate rpmpaiatncK Uvi shafts ot levels, the greatei 
part being quarried out^ so as to ica\ e a vast ekcavation open to 
the day. 

The Parys moBnlani copptr seiii, belonging to lord Uv- 
very extensive, jaiid contamb ore in tfthat are termed 
Iqr ivvprktneii bellies. Tliebe bunches of ore are of different 
Iliiliglliteidesy and coiniMonly called 0oek works. The extent oi 
the ektiinvaftioofc Is oanmenaurate vrith the length and bieadtii, 
necessafy to purtne the ramifications of the vein. This vein 
has been urorked on a very large scale, upwards of seven hun- 
dred yards» cKclosive of considerable workings to the east and 
west. TWs line included the Parys and Mona mines, which arc 
both in the same grand vein. From the boundary of the two 
mines, to the west-end of the Purys mine, is an open cast exca* 
vation, two hundred yards long, one hundred and fifty broad, 
and from twenry to forty deep, fi^rming a content of nine 
hundred thousand cubic yards of* ground removedv In this part 
of the mi no are several .mbterramons excavations, and a few 
trials to tlu* vvoslward. From tlie boundary of the two mines, to 
the east-end of the |.rlncipal workings on the Mona mine, be- 
longing to Mr. Hngln.s, is a length of vein tliut extends five 
h mdred yai^U. containing three large open-cast excavations ; 
out of which foul hundred and sixty -eight t.Iiousaiid cubic yards 
of ground have hem taken. Some of the subtcTraiieous works 
in this pan of tin: mine, arc very grand. One excavation is 
fifty yanls long, tliirly wide, and IVoni the base to the rugged 
crown of the arch, forty in height. The roof is supported by 
one umhilic al pillar. Aiiotiier part of the iiiine exhibits a simi- 
lar cxeuvati»)ii, forming an entire arch of forty yards in IcMigtIj, 
filict'ti in width, and forty yards high. 'J'he mider-ground work- 
ings arc loo luniierous to particularize. The whole of them 
wmU amount to a vacuity of two Iniiulred thousand yards cubical 
'measurenu'iit, besides shafts, levels, &(;. Some idea may be 
forlij^d^ot the vasit bodies ot ore this part of the iniiic contained. 
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by the Quantity raised by two bargains in threS. months, during 
the year 17S7 : in tbe Grst, two thoasand nine Imiidred thirty- 
six tons of good copper ore/ and two/ hundred sixty^seven 
tons of wastes .besidelt the ore ratted l>y~8uhdiy other siOialler 
bargains. There is upAvards of four Jimidyed and sixty yards of 
p^iouiid*iii length in the east part of fhis> the Paryi idifiits which 
ht(s bei'T) only partially worked $ and in that space there ate, 
jn all probability, eererat bodies of dre ailduioovered i but that 
I cui only be ascertained hy future iriarfllh^ In addition>to^th«S€i 
grand excatations are several comidcridsde shaftit^ cnlhk below 
the bottom or floor of the mhie; one is in depths one hundred 
and sixty feet, hod the lowest part of the sbaA is fifty fathoms 
deep. * 

"Every corner of these vast excavations resounds w ith the noise 
of pickaxes and hammers ; the edge.> are lined vAtih workmen 
drawing up the ore from below ; .and at short intervals is beard, 
from diflhrctit quarters^ the loud explusiiiti of the gunpowder 
by which the • rock U blasted, reverberated in pealiug cohoes 
from every side/ The exterior covering i»f {hiMuouniaiu is an 
aluminous slate; the matrix bhu:k-gn‘y cheri/ ; il*e «>re, cop- 
per, chiefly 

1st. The yellow sulphurated; of nlucli the veliest contains, 
according to miners coin I iiitation, that .is in tin- proportioiis of 
the oz. Troy — ^Sulphur, dwi. (‘i,> per ccjii.) — copper, ditto— 

reTuso, lOdwt. (50 per cent.) The worst ore yields nearly the 
s ame ({uaiitily ofstiipluir; but of nietnl no nu>re than six grains 
percent.); this inferior kind, however, is citietly worked 
for the sulphur. The. other sj)eeiis and varieties uf ore that the 
Diine produces an; — 

i2fl. Black (U'e, (-(nitainiiig copper, mixed with' galena, cal.v 
mlise, and a liitlo silver. 

3d. ^Miilachile., or green and Idne carbonate of copper. 

Q d 5lh. 


♦ .See an ucCoimt, drawn up by Mi, Price, agent of llic njiiie, for tb© 
new octavo cdi'.ioo of Mr. Poununl’s .Tour in Wales* aiui puldisbed ui tlic 
appendix lotbac wori:. 
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: 4th. Xatfrt ie^per> but hi fery smU quantity. 

<5tb» Sit l{>|jhte of copper crystallizedf and in solution.' 

' 4>th.* Sulphate of lead in considerable, quantity; containing a 
pretty iarge propohion of silver. 

, 7th* Kative eulphuK 

JPlrM!eM.^Tbe ore got fVom the mine l>y blasting; attit 
which It is broken into smaller pieces by the* bamtnei (thi<i 
dcflf by women «wt dhiliren) and piled into a 
j'Mkh te W&icb is nitedIM by floes e toflflsnlpbur chamber. It 
'earned elase; a little fire is applied in different places, 
■and the whole mam becomei gtadoaHy kindled ; the sulphur 
sublimes to the top of the ktlo# whence the flim convey it to 
the chamber appointed for its reception. This smouldering 
heat is kept up for six monthsi during which the sulphur cham-* 
bcotis cleared Four times, at the expiration of which period the 
ore is suffeientty roasted. The poorest of this, that is, such as 
contains from Ij to 9 per cent, of metal, is then conveyed to ' 
smelting houses at AmiwcIi*port ; the rest is sent to the com- 
pany’s furnaces at Swansea and Stanley, near Liverpool. The 
greater part of the kilns are very long, about six feet high, and 
the sulphur chambers are of the same length and height, con^ 
Bccted by three flues, and on the same level with the kilns; 
some new ones however have been built at Amlwch-port, by 
which iiHich sulphur is preserved that would have been dissi- 
pated in the Old kilns. The new ones are made like lime-kilns, 
4rith a contrivance to take out at the bottom the roasted ore, and 
thus keep up a perpetual fire; from the neck of the kiln branches 
off a single flue, whirJi conveys the sulphur into a n^ceiving 
chamber built on the rock, so as to be on a level with the neck 
«f the kiln, e. above the ore. These kilns will hold from four 
fo thirteen hundred tons of ore. 

The two sr.H'fting-houses, of which one l)eiongs to each com- 
pany, contain thirty-one reverberatory furnaces, the chimneys 
of which are 41 feet hioh; they arc charged every five hours 
with iS 'cwt. of ore, whicii yields { cwt. of rough copper, con- 
per pent, of pure metal; the price of rough C4tpp«:r 

is 
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is about 21 ISs. per cwt, - The coals are procured from Swansea 
and Liv^erpocd^ a grout jxitt of whicb is Wigan slack. From 
Vixperin^ent it appearsjr tiiajt though a . coals, wirll rosace 
more ore, than the same quantity of alac^yet.t}ie latter is upon 
w hole preferable ; the prices of the two at Liverpool being, 

, coals 8s. 6d. per ion, slack 50 per ditto. The sulphate ef cop- 
j)ct however is the richest ore that the mine ykjdsi i^aomhtiug 
about 50 per cwtit of pere timtal This Mftiiuid la solvtkui at 
the bottom of the pihp# Kitkence it is up inip piMijSA 

like taimers pits, ^beyot tfpo feet deep ; ]dt#fe {dtStliMe are 
many ranges, each rapge communicating p sMlew pool of 

considerable extent; into these cisterns are put cast iron plates, 
and other damaged iron vessels, procured from Coalbrook-dale ; 

. when the sulphuric ae^ enters into ^omibijoation with the iron^ 
letting &ll the copper in the form of a red sediment, very 
slightly oxidated. The cisterns are cleared once in a quarter ^ 
of a year, when the sulphate of iron in solution is let off into 
the siiuUow* pool, and the copper is taken to a kiln, well dried, 
and is then ready for exportation. The sulphate of iron re* 
juaining in the pppl, partly decomposes by sj>ontanei)us evapo- 
ration, and lets' fall a yellow ochre, which is dried and sent to 
Liverpool and London/** 

One ton of iron thus immersed, produces about two tons of 
copper mud, each of which, when smelted will average six- 
teen liuiidred weight of copper ; but the precipitate depends 
much on ilie kind of iron that is used. If wrought iron is put 
into mineral w'ater, and left uiidisturhe?!, that is, without cltan- 
ing to give it a fresh surface, till dissolved, the result will Ihj 
nearly its own weight of pure copper; which, from the supe- 
rior quality, sells at a much higher price in the market, than 
what is obtained IVoin the smelted ore. 'Tins mode of precipi- 
tating copper from its solvent, by the decomposing power of 
another metal, is not a recent discovery. It was known more 
than a century ago to the w'orkmeu in the mines of Hungary, 
where it was termed ziinent copper; and was long practised in 

the 


* Aiiiiirb Joaniui of a Tour, p. 134. 
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thcWickloW minea in IreJakd^'^’ anterior to the adoption of the 
l^rof^ss here. . The workmen earn," oil aii average, eighteen 
pence a day. fittt i^aiinie get the ore . at a certain 5ijn> per ton. 
These are jpiiiied ^mgain-tokers, each of ivhioh will engage se- 
veral men under him : and if the .rock be easily penetrated, 
and the ore of good quality, these will earn from four to six 
4ltUblli|i % day. After they have worked a given time their 
pile idt laro is etamined^ by a piece beihg drawn out and an 
of thb by aiptMIlig an ounce weight of it 

'llttlifKttMit druoibkh alrf after being refined by a second pro- 
oess^ the btueon of capper is weigtied, the amount of the heaps 
ascertained, and the bargtdki'^takor accordingly remunerated 
for his labour. The quantity of copper ore annually raised it 
is not easy to ascertain. The Pary& mine has produced from 
five id ten thousand tons per quarter, besides about fifteen tons 
of precipitated copper ; and the Mona mine nearly an equal 
quantity. But at present the quantity falls far short of this. 
From some cause of ikilure in the quantity or quality of 
the ore, little is done at the Parys mine; and the proprietor is 
causing the refuse ore to be fluxed, which a few years back 
was not considered w'oith the trouble and expeuce of smelting. 
Nor is the Mona mine worked with that spirit, nor to an equal 
extent, MS when the late Mr. Williams was a copartner in the 
concern. 

The number of men employed in the underground workings 
ol the Mona mine, in the year 1800, tyere 327, the consump- 
tion of gunj;)Owdcr 17,030 lb. and of candles 26,28;1 lb. In 

1807, 


• Tliu diwovtjrj llicrc is said to have been accidental ; from the mines of 
Arklow, in the cuvuity of Wicklow, issues a sireaiii. strongly iropregnated 
with sul|)|iitie oi Copper. In this, one of the workmen accidentally left an 
iron siiovcl, which, when he found some weeks after, was so iiicrusted with 
copper, IIS to induce him to suppose the metal had been tratismutcd. The 
proprietors profited by the incident. They had proper .receptacles formed 
«^f the water and precipitation of the metal, and the stream 
equal irjiportunce with the mine.s. 

9 
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1807, 837 werev^jmplftycd, the consuihptioH.ofgunpoivdefwas 
15,345 lb. and uf caudles }b.. In 1808; men were 

employed, and 6,300* lb. o£ ganpowd^^fUJld 9,900 ith of caiv- 
dles Wei'e consumed, and suhsequeiit periods the energy 

in wording .has considerably rciax^; ' ^ . 

' The sulphur produced by rousting the poorer ‘hind 
afler being ineltod aUd refined, is cast iiiUo rollg ipdl ieut it» 
Loiidoiu The cones are ciuefiy userl •fyr gun- 
powder and sulphuric iu;^* ^Fur sumevif^^a df 

green and i/ue PifrM Itras carried oit,M)be^ fioC 

having been found to answer, bceit soMatg'timb ubaurtdoned. 
An Glum work is conducted here upon a very singtdar and ad* 
mirable plan. The arglilaceoQs earth, ^ forming tte base of this 
neutral Vatt, is found near the spot, in a Stratum about six feet 
beneath the surface of the, ground. This eaith is laid over the 
heaps of ore in a state of rousting, from which it hecuines im- 
pregnated with the sulphuric acid gas, disengaged by heal 
iVom the copper; and when suflicieniiy saturated the compo 
sitipn is placed in shallow pita, filled with water, where it is 
stirred about till the specific gravity of the sohn ton exceeds 
that of common water oiic-twelllh. Tlicii it is conveyed in 
troughs to a range of leaden pans, where, by a gentle heat a 
certain portion is evaporated, and tire reinaimlcr drawn oil’ into 
refrigeratories or coolers, tocrysiallizt? ; and alter being refined 
by a second crysudlization, it liecomes a nierchantable ar- 
ticle. 

The mountain also produces an ore of zitir, w'hich in a simi- 
lar manner is exposed to the roasting kilns, and becomes a- 
lualguinated with the sulphuric particles. It is then dissolved 
in water, and after the process of evaporation and crystalliz'd- 
tion, it is sent oil' to the London market. Nature,** Mr. I Vn- 
naiit observes, hath been profuse in bestowing her mineral fa- 
vours on this spot ; for above the copper ore, and not more 
than three quarters of a yard beneath the common «<nl, ij» u 
bed of yellow i<:h greasy clay, from one to four yards thick, 

contairiing 



cofUainin;^ lirndAT,* aotl yielding from , six iiuiidred t« a 
4saiid pounds wei'gjttt of lead from onc> Ion ; mid one of tbc me- 
tal yields npj less t^an fifty -set'en ounces of silver. Mixed 
witU tl\e are frequency cerfain parts, of the colour of 

cinnabar: Whether these are symptomatic oi the sulpliinrons 
arsenical silver orch, or of quick-bilver^ 1 will not pretend to 
Sqipething iiiterfores with the successful smelting of 
tlM|»^grc«t^ iusemmeb^ that it has not yet horn of 
U> thsi#dvt»iitcrcra« mld^fyiighi reasonably be ex- 
Afom thf it; imd they liave at this 

ttee abeiit eight toiAt on bunk iindtsposcd off. Since 

the dc&Icftiion in C 0 ];^cr concern^ more aUention has been 
puid to this* flfHicies of mineral treasure, and smelting works 
have beeO erected on a largo scale ; but, from the very high 
price of coals, and the decreasing demand for leadi^ this work 
is at present on the decline.” 

Amlu'ch^ a village, or ratiier baiulct, formerly consisting of 
six houses,, occupied by fislicrmen, has, by the labomv i^cqulsite 
sCt these works so increased, us to become the siac of a large 
town ; and for the demands of the inhabitants Luis a well sup- 
plied weekly market. By the returns made to goverimicnt in 
ISOI, th(^ number of Imiises whs 102o, aud the pcrpulation 
amounted to 4977 ; of which the nuiuhei- of 1581 were reported 
to 1)!' employed in trade and inaiiufucliire. Tiie towm i.s said 
TO dcriie its name from a lake in the vieinit^', which has lately 
been (Iraiiied, and is now in a state of cidtivatiou, lltil. loch, 
or Iweli, is not the Wi*]*di name tor a lake. iMich is a sandy 
bearli, and am al»out, \s Iiich forms Amlliwh, exactly dcscrip- 
li't of the S4t«' of tile ]»laee in its pristine stale. I’he church 

dedicated 


^ K» 4t*:jrfhi'5 tor Iciu) ojr h;jve bren mrab* iit (his plare ill a i^niole pc- 
In l!ip Ijditom of the lukc, near J*arj'* luuiinlaiii, was I'oiiml an siiicient 
ftiiieiihi^ Jifarit), of gritiitoiiCj uiui M-vcral pircf^ of ainelted Jea(l> 

about ffMir i.icli tnvo hrnud, uiid half uji'- thick. 

i To.:? Vul, 111. r. 06. 
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«Iedicfttfejd to Si» &£uth a sallit .ofvthe 0rhl«h calendar^ is a 
jaciit sUuctiirc> exclusive of thM, tbevtowji ailbrds nothing rc- 
markalalc for' the ihquUitlye irayeljer-' Tlie. port is a large 
chasm bciwecii two lofty rocksi ninnuig far j]i|o iaucl^ apcl dry 
low water^ into which small vessels atrabd to take fit |hcir 
lading. The brehdth onjy permits twOi.vessjbls tn;ride abttrast; 
yet is snilioient in length itiid depth to teceivo thirty slootHtetid 
brigs, from iifty to tw<i» hundred tons burthoft* ThjflitHititttrfti 
creek has been much uigpeimd by an» Che «ifi4lK* 

ru[)per companies, for Ibe convenicfiicb'df dlli^ 
and though a smajll port, is well adapted fiirlb^'bvilrihexi^ of ex* 
liortation : but has the disadvamage of being too ntneb exposed 
to the swell of the ocean, and is difficolt and dangerous of ac« 
cess during the ^evalence of high northerly windb, which 
drive in a heavy sea up the neck of the harbour. 

Since Mr. Arthur Aikin’s visit to this place, it** ap]>paranre, 
^nd the circumstances of the people, have ex|>crieuccd a me- 
lancholy alteration. Poverty was then the general lot of its 
inhabitants, yet that wslh in some meax^ure supjfortod by labour, 
and sweetened by Its remuaeraiion. But the failure in the 
mines, and the present inactivity of the pniprietor.^, have cast 
a paralyzing damp upon this once ilourishing place; and 
changed that enviable state, so ph^singly described in this an^ 
iJior's Interesting tour, when during the time of relaxation. 

7 

Mean tiiuc the sung went round, and dance and spori. 

Wisdom aud friendly talk successive stole 
Tiicir huursaway : while in thera.-^y vale 
Love breath’d liisinfaiii sigUs, from anguish fice, 
jf nd full replete with bliss, save the sweet pain, 

Thai inly thrilling, hut exalu it mure." 

Tiiomstn^. 

" Tlicst were lliy ch.irms sweet, village ! sports like these 
With sweet succession taught e'en toil to plea'ic ; 

Tliese ruuud thy buwers their cheerful influence shed» 

These were thy char ins — But all these (Alarms are fled !— 

A. royal bard and saint, who flourished from about the year fjlO to 71 id. 
One ol his poetical compositions is inserted in the Myvyrian Archaiology. 
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TboM geiitle' hofiri that plent^t bade to bloota, . ^ 

. Those ca1»f detires that ash'd' but little room » ^ 

Those healtftful sporu that grac’d tl^ peaceful scene 
XivM in ef ch look and brighteuod all tlie green ; 

These* far diepiirtingi a«ek a kinder r^re • 

;Abd f iifjal mirth and ’mannefs aie ue more.” ' . 

G0L!b(^WlT»/ 


CQiidilioEi of th^ 

ad«^|tageou.s 

. - Apii all coin- 

liAde to fomuk a to the ijuestioiL -For it bus 

been jvistly 0^ subject^ and the reosatka are pecu- 

liarly applicable to Anglwa, that to mining, amongst other 
causes^ may be attritoted the present uncultivated state oT the 
islMul, nnd the immense proportion of waste lands; for it is an 
observation that applies to every country, where a spirit of 
mining ifj discoverable, there, in proportion, the spirit of patient 
industry, so necessary to agriculture, flags, and the labours of 
bo'ib'.indry dwiiulie. The iiih'tbitants generally become poor, 
and the face of the country v/cars evident marks of neglect and 
wrelrhcdness: a system of adventure is generally accompanied 
by a spirit of gambling, and a jnine discovered is considered as 
a f’ni tunc made. The minds of the inhabitants are called (<iV 
from concerns more immediately pertinent, and engaged in 
deln dve dreams of imaginary gain; property is called in to aid 
the imagination, and the aggregate capital and labour of a 
district that would have ameliorated the soil, and made the 
land a perennial source of wealth, is sunk, liy (living into the 
earth some hundred fathoms; rmly to convince the adventurers 
that much has been spent, and barring the failure, much might 
have been gained. Because one mine has answered, 4Uid a few 
individuals have been enriched, all expect that similar pursuits 
must be crowjti^ with t;qual success ; not reflecting that whero 
tcpx^h is acqufred, much must have been risqncd ; and if but 

few 
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f^w have proved fortunate, many must have failed : like the 
golden dreamers wKo support the Iptory; counting the larger^ 
prizes^ without once considering, that the very nature of a prme, 
bespeaks a. blank, aUdthe larger the one, the more numeroui 
must be the other. ' ^ 

The peasantry, necessary to till the ground, are collected te 
oiie or two barren sjmts, whereby jthe soil is deprived of the 
means essential to its mqpvoveinet^ Thi,|iN>or are 
ticed to an empioyioafit^ however daiigt^ in Hkhh pm^ 
or hasai^io^s in the issue, fetm, the hi^bsf *WUgeS hhU hf 
the adv(tti^rs; high wages tend to conratrt the morals efsho 
lower classei^, and iuvanahly weaken the sinews of industry; 
the views of the peasant are generally confined to the preseiii 
hour: if he.obtain more than he caii properly spend to day, he 
has lost the motive for labour to-morrow; idleness naturally 
superinduces vice ; ami vice is the infallible road to misery and 
want. It is not to be expected that thes<^ people »;houl(i calcu* 
late, or that they should observe^ what produces great and 
sudden gain to tlm proprietors, cannot ensure certain employ, 
ment for the labourers; much less do they fores^\:, that, in 
case of failure, they w'ill be suddenly turned adrift, to seek a 
livelihood where it may be found ; and that their families will 
lie Udt ii\ a starving state, while the land, on which the bnrdeiii 
must fall, is not in a eoiiditioii to support it. I'hose who havr 
a<;t|ulre(l vi'dies from the btnvels of the earth, and their united 
laljoui':;, and from whom they might expect the boon of cha- 
rily, have Uft their residence, and repaired to the seats oi 
luxury and dissipatii>n. Observations like these, will obtrude 
themselves on the discriiniiialing traveller, and whoever has been 
attentive to tacts, cannot but have rtmiarked, that wherever 
mines have abounded. agriculture has been in a despicable state, 
and the lower classes generally in the most abjoet poverty, 
lly these remarks, ir is not meant to desptsC the punmits of mi- 
nealogy, so essential to our manufuctures, but to' ])lace ilieio 
iu their proper subordinate rank ; and to bay, that mining slioiild 

lICViT 
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ii^Tcr'meet witli. paiJHed.c;ncoiiregmeift,^U^ the agncoltare of 
. a country is. in an improved and ro9pecta|ile co)|ditioh. 

The district tp . the north-west of ^Amlwch consists pnncl*^ 
cipally of an Extensive sandy from, some culti- 

vated par^f exhibits of great fen^ The. coast is in- 
CeraeoHid by several creeks and bays, and off it>aro three small 
ieiaiadt^ called the east, nJiddle^ and West iliotc^’e. The middle 
aifMildNadf osoatly wpncd circumstance re- 

; in t)i« l *g tll(i i » « y liS mi 0* St. 

\ JPimrklit 

; 4rfkmlli0wJUAHIiliU«i^ At » Cen^ 

toy affords sa& ancberaga for small 

waters pf the river In the adjacent parish ofi liiLAfr- 

Vficjl^ai^bv 'is a large fallen cromlech, anil also a Hue q^rry of 
very curicms and beautiful marble, known to statuaries by the 
name of Fa'dt: de Corsica, and verde antiche; formerly pro-' 
Gtireil from Corsica, or Italy. Its variegated colours are black, 
*dull purple, divers shades of green, irregularly disposed, and 
somctliiies intersected with white asbestine* veins* This is » 
compound species of marble, partly composed of calcareous 
earth, soluble in nitric acid; and partly pf magnesian; the 
whole constituting what is termed serpentine, in systems ol* mi- 
neralogy- From this quarry, wliicii W'as lately purchased f »r 
one thousand pounds, blocks of a large size are procured, and 
capable of taking a high pfdish, they are cut, into slabs, and 
worked up into chimney-pieccs, side boards, and sepulchral 
oruanients. 

Ysvs Y Moel IliioNiAiD, OF //«,' Ish of Seals, comnionly 
called the Skerries, lying in front of the village of Llax- 
jUiwYiniLs, about half a league from the shore, is inhabited by, 
• few poor sheep, and a numerous colony of rabbits; but is scl* 
dom visited, except in the season of pulliiis; the turbulency of 
the heavy sea, wdiich runs through the narrow channel, pre- 
sti^U.ing .,j|Hftprohibitory obstacle to adventurous curiosity. The 
ii»ufiucupf[jthc island, is composed principally of bare, or half 
rocks, ami on its highest elevation was erected, about 
G the 
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tjlie year 1780^ at light h^use*, tbr the conveuiertee of sLiip^,. na- 
vigating between Irieldncl> .an«h the ports of Liverpool and 
CJiesicr. Though this light has been of great >servie:e, yet 
wrecks arc still frequent on this coasts to On observant niiiuf, 
the projecting proniontOrj^;, oa the opposite side nf tho channel 
denutninated Cad^r Rlmjfdmit famishes a far more eligible site 
for a pharos ;)beeaim ibr li^U eould be yisibie to e Veedi 
greater extent This Mlfi afttienlly 0l|iy(b|w^lt ef> 
perty. belongiag to tttt oil««a of BftiigaMl 
that cattediiiat ' cbiiiiicid an^ttetaiiTC pWi^Wta itn 

liiiorea; , '% jimo uutteDtien oa the psit hi Smt 4NSdhfaMMA 
had boevi invaded, end e claim ^set %p hf 
ibe ^ In consequent^ -of' ei^tethgi;^' 

year jl486» bishop Dean made inquisition into the natune of ihb 
plea, in person resumed the dshcrvi and on that occasion is 
said to have taken twenty eight, fishis called Grapas, when 
8ir William Griffith sent bis son, and heirc apparante srith 
divers men in hanies, wiche ryetwsely in the seid hishopc^a 
diocese took the*seid fishis from the servants of tlm said 
bishopef.’^ This usurpation occasioned a legal contest, which 
terniinatpd in the establishment of the prehitical right to tlus 
fishery. About the clilfs of this island, sport innumerable miiU 
tirudes of fisli, principally coalfish, cod, whiting, and what the 
Welsii call ^rarhj the LaUrus thica of [.iniaeus. 

rvuuK(; Lsvyi), a good mansion, ainulsi fine luxuriant plan- 
tations, is the residence of Ifoliand Griffith^ one among 
the spirited and patriotic ge itry of Angh'.'jea, wIh) tram thei> 
example and encouragements aic endeavouring to ameliorate 
thoir country by in])>n>ving its agriculture:! the most penna- 
uciit of all Jbiutional 4’csources. 

In 


* 'Uritish vesseU, pus&iiii: iLls lij'lu house, pay oue penny per toio foreigi^ di . 
Iwo pence, and the ariutiul produce tior,’ tiii« tuiiiia|'Cj I'ciiitaul M.ifc.-. m 
the year 17.50, :iiiic)untr<i ui 1100. It has jiuce iiierenscd O- upwards ol J -iOi/i. 

t By the exertioTiN ol .his a|u| his laiidaMe coadjutors, 

iljjiiicuhnrnl .socit'y liiis Seen hiicly iH’jtiluud, which has alrruJy, lliouali 
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I'* iHtb^ parish of LLANpAia*YNOiioB^y 6^ s^r-" 

^^ntixle , maT|>lo» imil^ing mtpyw of ali* 

h^\n» }t\rs^ frpm itt bnuV. liature pre- 

Tjilntsl^ high |^]ish> ih coiiiiii^nence 

the^aarryiiig fiaa some' time been efbandoneA. This has been 
eeiy^d a aimilar substance to tkif^*0keM8p indestructible by 
ew’litllliitbe MMipito<;wi»MUlfi4 taiintabl^ in*t»Ittc 

* i es p i h<iy KV ii) il#H> )i!r M iw Anad in a tern- 
fy i p» i ( iii mm ^ the reaidette* of poi* 
Rut m\m fan*|S the in- 
It a eelt «f fliMM^flilar cat- 
«careoiis wliich# tbpugh vtty fragile, essames a 

£]ffiy appeariiiieao 

Mcnachtys in this parish, fiom the name, and the remains of 
a chapel, is said to have been anciently the sUp of .» relij^ous 
house, but the appellation was probably derived from its Hav- 
ing constituted a part of the possessions, belonging to the abbey 
of Conway. This and two other adjacent &rms are, to th» 
present time^ exempt from the payment of tithes. 

About a mile from ihc village is one of those ancient mo-' 
nuincnls, called mehil Inrion, consisting of three large up- 
right stones, standing at the distance of about five hundred 
yards from each other, tlic intermediate space forming nearly 
an equilateral triangle, in the vicinity of these are two circu- 
lar encanipnients with a single foss and vallum, denominated 
Castcll Cnjun ; and not far distant, in the parish of Li.anflf.w- 
\N, ivere dug up, 'some years ago, three golden bracelets, and 
a bulla of the same metal, in high preservation, which were in 
possession of the late Mr. Pennant, who says, that he kept 
them ** as curious memorials of tiic residence of the Romans 
in ancient Mona.” On this remarkable ornament, worn by the 
Ropinn youth. Mr. Whitaker makes these curious observa- 
tions : 

. . 

in its inrunry; ^luid some infineiicc ihc state of hnslsandrj ; and prpt 

niises to W/che means in a lew years of chan^iiitf for f lie better llie face 
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lioQg Thfiis ^U^ttaowil omBinent of the Roman boyA was 
made ori^inaUy ifi leather aoioiig all ranks of people, I appro* 
bend; as so it contanned among the inferior to die last; and 
though it has never been rapeeted# it ms )^Umiy» I thihk^ 
intends^ at first fi>r an amulet rather than an lorjoament* That 
lively spirit of reltgionsness^ yrhich I nt^tlcefi befoi^ W 
the geninsof the Romans* was greatly dfi^niyA with 
tioa. And they ItnfifiSWdleti alwit^* t y ^ 
dren, representing dilSsmit parts* of »aiH 

even those which are oharacteristsc of oMiil^r, V|M ^’’'ktltsi 

principle, assuredly* bullat were originally Saafie in lim tarn 
of hearts. And what seems a fiiU evideoee thus they wore 
amulets* they were frequently impressed with the figure of thn 
' aen^' parts.'besides. 

But they did not always retain the form of axi heari* any 
snore than they were always composed of leather. As tlie 
wealth of the state and the riches of individuals increased, the 
young patrician distinguished himself by a bulla of gold, while 
the common people wore the amulet of their ancestors. And 
the figure of an heart was laid aside for that of a circle. The 
bullas then became so generally tuuud, and some even bearing 
the impression of an heart upon them, that there are not many 
of the original form, 1 believe, to be found in the cabinets of 
the curious. But many are preserved of tlie other ; and one, 
particularly, was discovered about 40 years ago in Lancashire* 
being accidentally picked up by a lady in the station of Over- 
borough. And w hen once the form liad varied from an heart 
tp a circle, the gradation was easy from a circle to a segment 
of it. There W'as some fantastical reason, no doubt, the sug- 
gestion of the original superstition, for using the former. And 
as good an one would easily be found in the reveries of religious 
folly, for adopting the latter. One Mancunian bulla is of this fi- 
gure, ‘and the only ont that 1 know of in ihe kingdom. Very fow 
indeed have been ibund wnthin it. I recollect none at presein, 
but our own and the Overborough bulla. And many cannot be 
expected, the leathern, that were lost must long since have 

H puri’ihed. 
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peri$j|9e4« A*^<^ What can wc fiopc ibr of the golden, ,\i"hen they 
:yf^e t^ro^h^ the ^fige of pqberty, aid a gatriciaii^s son 
• not likely to come oyer . and serve in the krmies before ? 
They cm be expected only from the apns of patricians settled 
in. tho inland, en^ployed in the; i^ni or military of 

|.be>^ottiitry<' /And the numbecyof these ti'as in al] probability 

orntau^ # *pkiA handsome monument, 
the rererend Ih^Stigh WiUiams, an- 
^iMifeoir of ftmiiy, and who deritad hk descent 

from Cairod Hardi, a British chieftain* On the monument is 
a short epitaph, but the fbllowingi engraved on a flat stone be* 
noatb, comprises more particulars. 

I/ug/i Williams de Nantanog S. S. Tbeologim professor hujus 
ecclesim et ilhus de Llanrhuddlad rector. Prebendarius de 
Vaynol in dioces Asaphen. Coniportionarius de Llanddinan^in 
agro Moiitgomeriensi. 31 Septembris aetatisanno 74. Bmi 1670, 
Hbentissime pro gregihus, fidci sum comissis impendens et im« 
pensus 'p^claro ccrtaniiiic decertato cursom pVsregit. 

Bisce, 

£uul pasrui'i* interest nun tantuin pervigiiarv, 

Sfd inipciidcrt* ct impeudi pro gregibus.’* 

Siu William Williams, son of the abovc-mentroned Dr. 
Williams, was a distinguished character in the reigns of Charles 
ihe Second, and James the Second. He became a scholar of 
Jesus College, Oxford,^ iii the year 1653, Imt removed two 
years after fo (Cray’s Inn; and having been called to the bar, 
was made recorder of Chester, and represented that city in 
three successive. parliaments; in the la.st two of which 

be held tlu: office of Speaker, In the thirty-sixtli year of Charles 
llie Second, he was tried on an information of libel, preferred 
again.-, t )iim in the Court of King's Bench, for having caused to 
be printed, as speaker of the house, the information of Thomas 

Dangerficld^ 


Hjitor/ of Mancbeilfr, Yol, 1. p 7 )*. 
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Dmgerjield^ hotwiflistandiiig be pleaded inabatei^ 

merit;, that,by-tbe lair and cuE^m of 

the commena, 'accof^ing to tbe duty of Ida office; as,a servant 

of the tiouse/and 'dtitSdg the seasronS;; had a right to spisalk, sign, 

and publish prhc^edi'ngSj in su€h;a nif«mne^ might be bt: 

dered by that honourable b<^ 

and publish'ing'of miidly-'cc^j^^ 

act and deed^^ thb4 apeaher 

liberty, W answer in^any eiher 

numt ; the said iiifo)nMait;tel^ tlMI 

court amerced him ten thousand pounds; and it is staUhi, tiiM 
he'^s^ rpmj^iled to pay the greater portion of the fine« He 
was considered the most eminent lawyer of the time in which 
hb lived, ahd returned kmght of the shire for Caei narvun in 
three parliaments. Wheii James the second acceded to the . 
thfone, ' Mr. Williams was taken into royal favour, and made 
the king^s solicitor-general : in which cu}>aoity he acted at the 
memorable trial of the seven bishops. In the beginning of De- 
cember 1687, heVeceived the honour of knighthood, at White- 
hall; and two years after was advanced to the dignity of a 
baronetcy. He married Mary, daughter and coheiress of Wai- 
kyii Kyflin, of Glascoed, in the county of Denbigh, by whom 
he had two sous and a daugiiter ; and died at his chambers in 
Gray^s Inn, July 11, 1/00.* 

PiiissAUDFED, the .seat of Sir John Bulkelnj, lies a little to the 
north of the Loiuluii road. The house stands on the siie of an 
ancient nian.sion, once the residence of Hwfa ap C^nddelw, a 
progenitor of one, among the distinguished Northwal I iau tribes, 
who, according to Ruwland.sf, held his estate in/ccj, by attend- 

R 2 ing 

* See Kiniber and Johnson's Baronetage, Vol. II. p. 496. 

t Mona Aniiqua, p, 132. 

t This kind of attendance, which comtituted a condition of a fee, as service 
did of inferior tenurc.s, appears to have been of divers sorts, Hccordin^j to the 
several occasiouai demands of the prince, in time of peace or war. I’l^e per- 
sons subject to the obligation were' the nobles, or barons, ami iberell'ri' the 
attendance is sometimes denominated, baron-‘ieTviee, Tiicse lords bad nume- 


rous 
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iiig'the coronatioiiirof Ae and siipponing the canopy cm 

that occasion.' Ii^aiir*'ijh!fi out of a smalls i^e issues a 

rivulotf wliiclii rlveirVAbw ; and 

at a liuic^ in a field, art two ^mUchs the one 

i^umdlnyg^ and the other down. The tabte atone of the former 
measures thirteen feet in lengthy by nine in breadth, and ia 
sunM^ by three others, six feet «e height The one demo*" 
lijlSwHp an adyucent eminence, 

ifk itt itr^ ^ ^ Matn or upright stone, about nine 

feel higlt eatted 2JtcAgisa»^ whence the *pmr\i»\i re- 
ceived its appelfetioii. 

CwfNOv, or considered the half way house anA 

the posting iim on the mall road through the bland from 
London to Ireland, being nearly ap equal distance between 
Bangor ferry and Holyhead, is said to derive its name from 
gwin, wine, and ty, a habitation 3 euphonized according 
to the genius of the British language into dy; a com- 
pound term equivalent to the unne-house. On this comfort- 
able inn,^' as Mr. Pennant terms it, he observes, ** there am 
few towns in Wales, which have not one of that name : but the 
use has long been lost. In old times most gentlemen’s houses 
had one in their neighbourhood, where they met their friends 
and retainers, to y?ngampio, or to exert feats of activity. Here 
the gentleman kept a cellar fur wine, which ])c retailed for his 
own profit. Here they passed the day in archery, wrestling, 
throwing the skdge, and other manlyc xercises. At first the 
drinking was moderate j but at length the purpose w^as abused ; 
and tiicse places were made the sanctuary for ail sorts of crimes, 
roinmiited by the dependents or friends of the owner of' the 
gtvindy, who were recommended to his care : and there Llav}^ 

riiddion 

ro«8 under-tenants both of froed-roen as well as vassals, over whom they were 
lords in fee. And the learned historian of Anglcsea thinks it a question 
worthy further investigation, whether, previous to the time of Edward the 
third, th^re vtai any such & thing as fee»simple existing through Wales, ' 
noble feudatory possessions. 

*'^in is not included in a list of twenty -eight of these angient inonuQients 
enuBibrated by Mr. liingley, ai y«t visible in the island. 
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L c* pe^WOn$ who ca^ne ^ murder, 

were protected/dli rc^posiUon cooM crimes.’*^ 

The Wales, pr^V^rth^l ;| 5 [ histp^ injured by 

this statement } aiid the ghost, if ghiosti^ now walk, mtist he seen 
coming for $atis&ct»on, during the dead of night, stalking, 
ill terriBc array, through the spaeioua hal\ or long«di:0wn pas*r 
sages of Boi^chan. ThiK, ^cient builditig cont|^^d into o 
barn was once the seat eCJ%| ^ 
sheriff appointed fertbii island 

and which office be held by royal meiiffipde tenhina I 

▼itas mm** as long as he iiyed. This dUtincM^ redeired tts^ 
iMi .acknowledgment for services, performed at the head of a ; 
company on behalf of the Lancastrian party, at the celebrated ' 
battle of Boaworth fields . Part of his house, during his shriev- 
ality, constituted the county prison, the dungeon of which is still 
remaining* The property now belongs to J. B, Sparrow, Esq^ 
who has a handsome mansion at Rc]>-Hti.L ncur Ileaumaris* 

Leaving the mail road at Li.anynge.neole, another branches 
off to the right across the sands, w^hich arc fordable at very 
low water to Penrhos, where in a bleak and dreary situation,, 
stands Penkhus hall, a handsome modern luunsiou, lately 
erected under the direction ofil/r. Dtjerd, and the present resi- 
cieiice of Ladp Stanley. 

HOLYHEAD, 

Denominated in British Cacr Cj/hi, or the fortified place of 
Cybi I , i.s situated on a small island, at the north western extre- 

R 3 mity 

* Tour in IVales, Vol. II. p, 129. Ii is with reluctance that the writer of 
tliis work is ob1i.{;ccl to diliVr in opinion on the occasion iVqiu an author, wliu 
hfl-s evinced such an extensive ac^iiaiiilancc with the history and antiquities of 
the principalit^r. But it is obvious to remark, that in Wales every single, or 
isolated house, has some appropriate distinctive name, generally taken from 
the natural attendant circumstances of the sitiiaiiun. In other ca«es from the 
shape, constructive substance, or colour of the buihfing : Gu^ynfy or Cu'yndy, 
ib literally the vthile^housf, so called, from its being white washed, and ihij 
decorative taste has rendered the appellation very general through the 
conntry. 

+ Mr Pennant states, that he was snmamed Corinens, and a son of So- 
lomon duke of Cornwall, received his religious education andcr Jlilariiis, 



-ANietSSlA* - 

‘^iity of Angii^8«ai ^atljed ^ hayidg beeti^he resi- 
dence qf an ea^fiIlient^1^riUsb ‘saint, aft^r visiting Gaul, and 
distingtiisbing binlseif j^futation pf the heretical opinions 
of Ariiisi reCUriiisd to his native conntt'y and here in pious re- 
tirement spent the remainder of his days* Though it does not 
appear tha Bomahs ever made any settlement in Ireland, yet 
laecount furnished by Ta^toa*# respecting their con- 
ibe Brttikk IiIm; it they tmded with that 

'mdlbffi potU mmI harhooK M cAittniercnl purposes 

|Were pei^jA ftoqtsiijQMHly than at any aubsequeolrperiod. 
No place could be 1>6ttet adaipted for such an intercourse, both 
by the short distance between the British and Htbemian shores ; . 
Its projecting far wt'stu'ard into the iifnre Fer/^ivittm of Ptolemy, 
now denommatt'd/the Irish sea ; and its lying iii the vicinity 
of the Roman stations, on the western coasts of Flavia CeB$€t^ 
ricn&is. From various remains of fortifications, in which the dis- 
criminating peculiarities of Roman w'oiknianship are discover- 
able, it is higliiy probable the port was in possession of that en- 
terprising people. • On the summit of the mountain, called Pen 
Carr Cj/b?\ is Caer twr, a circular building ten feet in diameter, 
which Mr. Pennant supposes to be the remains of an ancient 
pharos, or watch tower. On the side of the mountain runs a 
long dry wall ten feel high, in many places regularly faced, and 
quite, entire. The ])recincl of the church yard seems to put in 
an equal claim for antiquity. The form is a parallelogram about 
two huitdred and twenty feet long, and one hundred and thirty 
broad. Three of the sides consist of ma.ssy walls, six feet thick, 
and seventeen in height. The fourth Is open to the harbour, 
having only a low parapet, laid on the precipitous clifi's. At 
each angle is a circular bastion tower ; and along the walls are 
two rows of round openings, or oeillcts, four inches in diameter, 

having 

bishop of Puiti<^rs$ and, in honour of his instructor’s memory, called one of 
the hcM\ hinds of this insular spot. Si. UUary*s, now St. Elian*s point. Mr. 
Owen ill his Cambrian Biography says, he was a sou of '* Scly v ab Geraint ab 
Brhin’* and flourished in the sixth century. 

• InVi|aAgricol*. 



having the iiui^'? siohotbiy pls^ftered., ceuieiU miKed \Vitii 

coarse peb^>lei^ w\^ti:eniely will 

ether cucutnstancea, exhibits ei^deiiiy^lcaiof JSooiaAjnt^hry 
Some wtiquan^y h^ayntli, nit; the place ,wa« 

fortified in thh shtth century by CS^i^ttni Lawhiri to repel 
the aggreettions of the Irish Piets, wbo» ffttr the departure o| 
the Romans, ijait^o depre^torjr^ incursions this 

part of BriMfto. Th«tia» ^*1$^ 

having massacrei! mtmjl' of die 

minatedi, from the cruel circttmfitfiiice«p cr tN 

HibcrniMi rock>€ndeavoured to eatabliafa the]«M^t^ 84 m{N|^ 
to future fao8tilUie$« by foptifying a place* called l>iii 
On thin occasion Caswallon* who had recently ascended the 
throne of North Wales* assembled an army* maicljcd against 
the invaders* forced them* to a battle* and having slain Stri^ 
their leader* made ample retaliation on the spot* which forme 
the site of the present town of Holylicad,* 

A religious house is said to have been ert‘t;tod licrtf, by prince 
Maelgwyn* so early as the latter part of I'uc sixth century *4 but 
the house for canons regular, called the college* appears to 
have been founded by ILwfa ap Cyiiddelw, lord -• f Tdys Llifon* 
a cotemporary of Owen Ovvyiiedil* who ct>inn>:’m:ed his regal 
career in the year 11-17. The head of lhi» institution, formerly 
one of the three spiritual lords of Anglesea*iMr.PeiinaiU t»bservcs, 
was usually denominated “ Pemlus\, or Pencnlas,*' ; but by the 
inscription on the exergue of the ancient seal* belonging t<i the 
chapter, “ Sigilliun Roctoris et. capiiali ecclesiade Caer Oybi,” 
it appears his customary title was that of rector. He was styled 
in a subsequent period, provost; for Edward the Third bestowed 
‘^the provostship of his free chapel of Caer Cube on his chaplain 
Thomas de I-oiidon, for which the king in 1351 dispensed with 

R 4 

* Ruwliiiid's Muna Autiqua* p. 147. 
t IJibtory of Anglesey, p. 29. 

J This is probiibly a mistake for Piitcah, that is* a chief judge in cccIo»!i* 
Ahlical matters, or a receiver general of a district. 



u» 




to ftimself/** The onginal numbef of caooni \% un-f 
certain; by an mqumtion made lu the year 1551, laclve per- 
•oas, iftyled prebendanea* weie found on the pension lisr, 
oeifiog OTn annual allowance of twenty ahiliings eai h+* Prior 
to the dissolution, the provost had an indome of thirty iijqe 
sciarbu one chaplain a stipend of rbirtetm do * ; and two others, 
ofM^onioiety of the latter sum. thort made m 

as amount- 

; ^ in poimdtf* nwist have been on nndri valu* 

I Iflaoa* tkk OidUffb tras jpOoM by James the First, ho Francis 
ilbnis, and Phmcas PbilUpi, It afterwards became the pro^ 

: party of Rice Gwyntie Esq* who in the year 1G40 transferre(| 
the great tithes to Jesus Colltege Oatford, fer the mainteuanoe of 
two scholars, and two fellcwsj, 

T/te collegiate^ now the parochial Church, is a handsome em- 
battled cruciform structure, consisting of a chancel, nave, aisles, 
and transept, with a square towci, surmounted by a low flat- 
kind of spire* The present edifice, exclusive of the chancel, ap- 
pears to have been creeled about the tima of Edward the 
third. The inside of the entrance porch, and the external 
part of The fouth end of the transept are decorated with rude 
carvings. On vhi^ l;i\ter are the figures of a dragon, a man lead- 
in" a Va'.u, I oihev grotesque represenlat’ions. On the pecVi- 
• TOftTkiR a*id biulleYiienls are cherubic heavls, and on one, two 
figuitv. in a supplicailng posture wdth this inscriptive prayer, 
** Sancia Kub: ora j-ro aobis.^^ 

A School was e*:t'.ibli.shed here in 174.5, and the schonl-hou.se 
constructed of ni:»teri<i;s, taken from an ancient religious biiiJd- 
iijg, called l.lan y Cwyddel, or the I rush church. Sirigiy no 
Hibernian chieftain, having been here slain, as previously stated, 
was interred in fin's place ; and canonized by his country men, 
his shrine was long frequented, for the reputed miracles per- 
formed at the tomb. 


An 


* N<*wcourt*s Rfpcrtoriuio, Vol. I, p. 453, 

♦ \yillis’s At;bies, Vol. I. p, 303. 
t Tauner's hfotit. Monast. 



*■■ *’ ' .‘■..■Si ... ... 

An AssCNtftvr Hoom and batbs havQi lately been opitned for 
public accommodation, but tbe town few attracti na 

for the votaries of pleaeore,* It toaelaCfCf one pi meipal street^ 
with several detached bmldinga, and accordmg to the censua 
in 1801, ibe nundbet of boo^e^ waa 478, abd the popola^on 
amounted to 2l8S» neekly ma^kti; on fifaktdrdaya w welt 
aupphed. parttcnWrif #IIJk 6lh- 
The islamf 6n whi#1^« tbm mm 

point of land toward Dublin, baa (t 

a lesort V onmetoua petsona, paatbg an4 

Ireland. The passage by sea both from Lhrdl^pool and P!ark« 
gate, has been found extremely haaardous, owing to the vict^ 
nity of the Welsh coast; along which \ easels to and fiom either 
ot those places must consequently pass, ioi Inlfthc soyage: 
and during heavy gales, by having been under ihe necessity of. 
nearing it, many wrecks have occurred. The superior ad van« 
tagea, therefore, Holyhead presented for this uiaritiine cummu- 
nication, induced individuals first, to fix upon ir. as a station for 
the purpose; and government afterwards, us the rendezvous of 
the packets, or vessels charged with the conv^'yunco of the 
malls. The eligibility of this port fur the mutual intercourse l>e- 
tween the two eountnes, arises froui ships being able in a short 
time to dear the land, in iessTdatiger of getting emliayed, than 
from the above mentioned havens; and the distance by w'ater 
considci ably less. The cxieiit of .’sca beiAveen Holyhead and 
Dublin, is twenty leagues, whidi the jvackets generally sail in 
twedve hours. 'I'hey have been known to run it in six ; but in 
Stormy weather, or contrary winds, the voyage has taken up 
two or three days, inix are in the constant employment of the 
Post-Officef, and from theae being remarkably stout and well 

constructed 

* It is, liow-ever, in an improving sla’e ; ihc rtrofts have lately been new- 
paved, the enuse^a^s repaired, and a larv-e new inn and hotel opened foriho 
better accomajudation of IraveMerii. 

t One goes out every day, ctcepr Tburaday ; and barring accident, returnt 
die next muniing. 





c^iy^ructed having skilful mas* 

ibrs; serrous d^^tVris seldom happened. The harbour 
is formed, by" t^e clifis cb^er the chuireh^yard^ and a small 
isJai;^ bailed oh which is a light. The tide^ however^ 

fmis i^pidfy put/and port becomes a^y harbour. 

' an be- 

the 


^llbe in- 
‘the- attention ' 

‘ment/ -^ for the acoompll^i^eiit of 

ihhi desirable direct. The lifst in contemplation wmh to erept 
n pier at Forth yn Llyii» tweitty-two miles southrWeat ol^ Gaer- 
narvoit; which from the statement might thus be rendered 
one of the best and ssifest harbours in the kingdom/^ That> 
howeTcr, for reasons more of a political than a patriotic nature* 
was abandoned ; and titc second adopted. This was building a 
pier on the eastern side of Holyhead* harbour, and thus enabling 
Yfssols to ride at anchor in four fathom water, *iii.steud of being 
strani'cd, or lying aground. Previous to this, betore a ship 
could get out, ibe tide luiistflow three hours at spring, and four 
ai neap tides, 

This improving plan is now executing, and in further aid of 
it, a n<'vv road is projected, to be made quite acrusi* the country, 
from ('adh:mt [d;ni<J, near llangor Ferry, to the port, by which 
the distaiu e would bo reduced from twenty-five to eighteen 
iTiiios; aiu! several hi i Is also avoitlod. Tlie |)ortion from Lady 
Stanley's villa, to Holyhead, will shortly be completed. 

I’or the further acrominodal ion also of the port, a nevr light 
hmac iiiis l»oen erected on a small island, or rather protnuling 
r<ick, tr> the west of the head, called the South Stack The 
ii^jlit is produced by Argand’s lamp.>, and the elevation above 

llie 


♦Tl 't.i'ra breaks so powerfully iji il»c narrow channo!,. that no boat conbi 
stenu it. Pt rsoiia, (hcretorp, lo see tlic li<*Ul-huube, .trc »yai'U‘tl over in u fjnd 
by lueaus of blocks and rupe:*. 

5 



theievclof thi-j^a, is about two; is con- 
structed upon a j^and acafe ^ extends 

through tbe wbate^ciT a 

revolving lij^bt/raaders it easily 

oib the island of Skerries; from aliicli it bears southwest half 
west^ distant nearly eight miles. Sftriotly 

called the Head, k eitherM mf» 

of i^cks hoHewedioV^iiilmM 

liarly worthy of ob<iervaiionu It )m «p^ 

peUaiton of the Parliament^housei frofil^ the ftei(|[imet Vkuts marie 
byiwater parties, to see this wondeilql cavere ^.K oidy^ 
accessible : by boats, and that at half ebb tide, it is one of those! 
usitsd pbenoihena produced by the action of sea water upon the 
soluble parts of stratified rocks; more especially, where calca^ 
reoos substances are prevalent in their composition. <jrand re- 
ceding arches of dide rent shapes, supported b5" pllUirs of rock^ 
exhibit such a magnificent scene, thatcjuinot fail to astonish the 
beholder, unaccustomed to ^’atu^e^s bolder work !. The pro- 
montory con«$ists* of high clilVs of various heights, abounding 
with large caverns, which atford shelter for imnnpi rable birds, 
such as pigeons, gulls, razor bills, ravens, guilkinols, cormo- 
rants, and herons. On the loftiest crags lin ks the j)ere^rine fal- 
con, the bird s<» high in repiilc wliilc f.ilciosry continued a fash- 
ionable aniuse.iiient. Tlie eggs of nuiiiy ffiluM* birds are sought 
after ns delicious food, and considennl as a gic-at treat to the 
epicurean. 'J'he ]>rice procured for llu in is a sutlicleiii induce- 
ment for the poor, l<» follow ilu* ndventurtius traile of egg taking: 
but in this, as in the pearl-tisliery on the coasts of Jkrsia, the 
gains bear no tolerable proymrticni to the danger incurred. The 
adventurers having furnislieci themselves with every necessary 
iinpleiiKuit for the business, whilethe siinairorils assistance hv hi’< 
beams, enter on the terrific undertaking: two, for tills is a trade 
In which co-partnership is absolutely necessary, take a station ; 
he, who.se turn it happens to be, or whose superior agility ren- 
ders it eligible, prepares for the riipestrian expedition : a sirc.ng 
stake is driven into the ground at sonic distance Irom the edge 



AKCLESX^. 


•f the to whiol) » rope of snffirient length to reach the 
Vrwe&t haunts pf thoso birds is affixed ; fastening the other cud 
round fan midille, and taking tbe coil on bis arm, and laymg 
bold with 1>(kth fats hands, he throws himself over the brow of 
the cUfiT; (dacinghts feet against its sides, and carefully shtiling 
faaRdt,^«l.graduaUy descends till fast oumes to the abode of 
putting fads Mdo tfae bole, while bus- 

fjiimAi pofsetsion of Its COIl'i 

^ m a bask^ slung at bU back 
tbe pU»poM» ib9«P<iMed all the nests witbin his e;s* 

tent of rope| he ilMK^ends by Ibe stime means to the edge of the 
tHfi» where his partner^Tvhose duty hitherto was to guard the 
stake^ crawling on hands and knees, afiords him assistance in 
doubling the cliil, which otherwise he would be unable to do. 
Dangerous employ ! a slip of the foot, or the band would in an 
instant be fatal to both : instances have occurred, where the 
weight of the one overcoming the strength of the other, both 
have been precipitated dow'u the craggy steep, and their man- 
gled carcases buried in the ocean : but thesd are rare. To a 
stranger and bye standcr, this occupation appears more danger- 
ous than it really is ; in persons habituated to bodily difficulty, 
the nervous system becomes gradually braced, and the solids 
attain that state of rigidity, which banishes irritability ; while the 
mind, accustomed to sceiies of danger, loses that timidity w'hich 
frequently leads to the dreaded disaster. To the person whose 
heart palpitates at the. near approach to such heights, it must 
appear a prp.sum])t.uous employ, and daily instances of its fa- 
tality might be expected; but fact demonstrates ibe contrary, 
and serves to prove how much we are the creatures of liabit, 
and to what an extent difficulty and danger may be made su- 
bordinate. to art and perseverance. A sight of this perilous em- 
ploy will remind the beholder of that fine description, 

'* TIuw fearful 

** Aiul dizzy *tisto cast one’s eyes so low ! 

" Tiic crows, and choiigh.s, that wing the midway air, 

•' Shew hcarUt so gross as beetles . Half way down 

Hjiig« one wbogaihers samphire; dreadful trade.!'* Shakespeare. 

' This 



. AtrbussA; 

This dissevered member of Anglesedt uriildh fi'oih the num- 
ber of pious persons interred, received the name of Holy Island, 
has had, subsequent to the Bardic jperiod, peculiar ettentioaa 
paid It, ill a religious point of view. The foundations of Capti 
y Gmlies, Capel St, ^fkud, lfc,lfe. are still traceablq'*'' amongst 
several which are scdttei*ed about this holy pro«gt%yy.** Tim 
whole of this small island sbusMit 
oi dreary sands. A ooimnMB, eaikd f 

on the western side by rocks, over stMefi dti)i^g {yVbvtlilAete 
of high winds the sea breaks in a moit atupeadoiti and awful 
manner: tnany of these from being sunken at fall tide, am 
Justly the dread of mariners. The soutbein part of this tract of 
cotthti^ constitutes the parish of Rhoscol^, in which near what. 
IS called FoUT-^Hiie bridge, js a quarry of serpentine, or marble^ 
containing a green amianthus, or brittle asbestos, similar to tha^ 
previously described, under the Title of Verde di Corsica. The 
channel, dividing this from the other part of Anglesea, is nar- 
row, and fordable in places, at low water. The g^eat Iri.sh 
road is carried over a bridge, called from the cii 'junislance of 
its formerly having been a ford, Rltvd^ Bont, or Fayd y Pont. 
The country from hc-nce to the south wesicrii part of tlie island^ 
is uninteresting and dreary, and tlie unplc;i>?aiit impre.ssions, ii 
occasions to the tnivellcr, are increased by the recurrent and 
re verberated sounds of distant horns.* 


ABERFFRAW, 

Or Aberfraiv, situated at the place, where the river Ffraw dis- 
charges its waters into a riinall bay of the same name, was one of 
the three royal residences of Wales: and a seat of their prin- 
cipal courts of justice. Here the Norlhvvallian princes had for 

centuries 


• These arc constantly sounding in all directions to ’call ti e hibowrers oa 

.^e reitpcctivc fnrou to tlieir uivals. 



' 2M . A'Aclmka; ^ 

' (Ithturies* a palace, and here was deposited one of 

ihethree icopf0softfi[ecelebt*a^^ of laws, enacted, by the 
great CaittbViaa fegiiaijlafoi^' or Hytvel Dda.f 
Few Ves^igies^ howbv^er, at ^resejat are^efttb mark its former 
gre&thess." ir iflmg rediains of t&e ancient palace are sbei/im 
inthit nrkils 6f a build^ng^ now used an a barn but this is only 
By' the j Ul kliw mado ^ government 
of'.9btntte8,.in 18ai, 

. MHOttathKi ta iniutbSta^ to 986. TBcse find'iOniploy'' 

: MOitt (irinclliSly kt fa«lrtHut6ry asd fishing. 4 tta^I-lhariMurj 
capable , of admitting sloops, of forty tons burthen, is of some 
little advanta^ to the neighbourhood, by the facility it idSnrds 
for the exportation of com. Several thousand bushels of oats, 
and barley* are annually shipped at this port ; an evident proof 
of the fertility of the circumjacent country. Though the mar- 
ket has long been discotitinucd, yet there are in J^lis, as in 
many other piace.s in the idand, two chapels fur the people ge- 
nerally denominated Moihodists; the one for those ofCalvinis- 
tic, and tlie <^ther, for those of Anninian lenetSi 

Here was honi Walteh SSir.wAito, who according to Rovv- 
laD<1.s, was the ancestor i»f tlic rtiyal hoase <»f the Stcaardif or 
Stuarts j kings of Scot land and of England. We have/^ he says, 
after eiiuineraling several distinguishing particnlais, in favour 
of his native i.siamh hy a strange Cbiiipe.nsatlon of Providence, 
the honour to say, that her late* majesty, (juceii Anne of glori- 
ous ineiiun Vf as \^e.ll as some of her royal ancc.stor.s before her, 
tmjoyed the ancient kingdom of Sc<»lUirid, the kingdom of Eng- 
land, and the ])rinci(;ality of Wales, by right of inheritance, 
1‘rom persons whose descent and origin were from the Isle of 

Anglesey. 

* Hodcric the Groat, ubont the year 870, fixed upon this place as the seat 
urgoverninout lor his successors, and Iruni that periud, it cuiitiiiucd to be a 
royal lesidL-iicv till the death ol' Llcwulyu, ju 1282. 

-f- Another transcript of this colebialcd system of Jurisprudence was ordered 
to be kept also at Dinevuwr, in Cacrmartlieushirc ^ and a third lu the custody 
•fthc Doctors of Iiuw. 




; . S5S . 

Anglesey. For she had the xiame^oEhjSr the crowil 

of Scotland, as descended from ^aUeril^^a/rd^ ^hig Mr^-foonit at 
Aberffraw ; the cro^n of England, qf l^y Most* 

garef rttdfar, pater^rf^ (feen 

ynydd' m> gM inhj^rited ; the 

WaleVf^itn: 

Uimclyiii^, fffi 
sey, who was innrried 
riage the inhentaiwe of '^1 

blood, came to the house and family 
the erwni wbqre it now haplpHyrests/*^ 7 J . ‘ ; .7, 

Near this place have been frequently found the amulets call« 
qd gMniau nadroedd, or snake gems, supposed to have been 
manufactured by the Komans, and given to the superstitious 
Britons in excjpange fur their cxports.f 

It is commonly believed among the vulgar, that about Mid* 
summer snakes congregate, when joining their heads together, 
and giving a conjoint hiss, a kind of bubble is formed in the 
head of one of them; which the other, then resuming his hiss- 
ing, blows forward till it conics oil' at tTic tail, 'i'his after it 
has become hartl l;y exposure to liic weather, resembles a glass 
ring, whicb, whoever has the good luck to find, will prosper in 


all their liuure uialertiikings. 

Thcf above account, still strong in Welsli tradition, was given 
by Pliny centuries ago in his Natural ilistory. which need not 
be repeated in his own language ; a spirited poetic translation 
having been given by a late ingenious poet. 


** But tell inej'et 
From ll»f lifTot of charniii and 
W iific oijr lUttiron siitcr dwells, 

Brciiiiiio 


* Mtfiia Antiqna, p. 1 75 . 

i These, made of glass, are of a rich blue colour, some streaked, and 
others plain. They are now used to cure a cough. Ihc ague, or assist childien 
in cutting their teeth. 



8se 


ANatlt»BA. 


BrfflkntUb IkAl ihj holy h*nd 

bvtni^ttlio Droid wund* 

And Mi« potent Addtr-Hune, 

Oendered *iore the autumtuil tnooa ; 

When ih undulating twme« 

Hie foemug snuhes proli^ join ; 

When they bias^ end when they beer 
i Sheir ekMNtW*^} 

IheiM MM Id Midhk 
hw UHM » Hi iMlItaNrV iMll. 

HeMtrt the pf UMt» 

And iflftant fliee^ 

B'o|lo«*d by the envenom’d brood 
ill he cross the etystel flood.* 

In this vicinity also is the small lake of Llyn Corm, about 
tsro miles in circumterence, abounding with several kinds of 
lish« particularly trouts and Gwyniad ; which induces num- 
bers to frequent it in the summer season, for the amusement of 
Angling. 

In the churchof Llangadwaladbk, said to Have been founded 
by Cadwallader, last king ofthtf Britons, who appointed it one 
of the sanctuaries for the island, the stone, mentioned by 
Rowlands, still remains, forming the Imtel of the southern en- 
trancedoorway; and has the inscribed face downwards. This, 
combined with the obliterations of time, has rendered it difficult 
to decipher; and anth^uarles have consecjuenily diflered as to 
the import of its meaning. The above author says it is to be 
read thus, 

Catamanl-s Rex Satientissimus Opinatissimus Omnium 
Reoum. 

* Tliis inscription he supposes to have been commemorative 
of Catamiuus or Cudfan, the grandfather of the founder, who 

waA 

• Mason's Caractacus, 

t A fac simile is given on plate IX of the Mona Antiqua Restorata, and 
below it a corrected one by the Editor. Uaviug lately examined them botli^ 
the latter is evidcmly the least inaccurate. 9 



ANGUSSA. 257 

was hiteiicd hrre> apd not, a9 generally atated, in the island of 

Baidsoy. 

£f»ITA^H. 

In obitum Owini ann%6df qni dAmt die Ao, Oni. 

1602 . Mini hu^ 76 , 

F0lix itrftgHx, iMimer jtile neft/lSa 

S!io caret iitfeUx tmuto^ mmtTf ' 

Owen ct pairia vitena JUi4 eltir Ughadlft 
£t lignum^ idtff post stiafitia Iho^ 

Filiusisia mto posvi momtocrUaparefUi 
Sit precor ut tecum nomen ita Omen Idem. 

1602 . 

Booorgan is the handsome residence of (hvon Putlani 
Mepric, Esq^ The house situated on an eminence, cioihed with 
wood, in a small park, well supplied with deer, is an elegant m6« 
dern structure, consisting of a centre, and two w ings ; erected 
utter the design of Mr. Defferd, an architect who has evinced in* 
this, gnd several others of his plans, a very considerable portion 
of genuine taste. 

Llamgkistiolis, the birth place of Du. Hi^nry Maurice, will 
ever be remembered by the lovers of literature. His father was 
curate of the pari.sh, and Henry, after receiving a scholastic 
education at Beaumaris ; was, by the liberal conduct of Sir 
Leoliiie Jenkins, principal of Jesus College Oxford, admitted 
in the year at tiie age of sixteen, servitor of that learned 
seminary. 11 is extraordinary genius was soon discovered, by 
that sagacious observer of men and manners. He was elected 
a scholar upon the foundation, and on the next vacancy ad-* 
vanced lo the fello^vship. On Sir Leuline Jenkins being sent 
ambassador to Cologne, Mr. Maurice attended him on the em- 
bassy ; and became his particular friend and associate, during the 
time of his useful services at dillerent foreign courts. On his re- 
turn, after a very long and arduous residence, in which Mr. Mau- 
rice Ijad eminently distinguished himself, adorned the piofes- 
*»ion he had chosen, and made the church of England, as by law 

S 'established. 
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cstablUlied, respected abro&d ; I'le wifs patronised by Dr. Lloyd, 
successively bishop of 'St*, AsapbA<Litqhficld, and Worcester, our 
;?i^h©se reiSommetidatioh Archbishop Sandcroft, of pious me- 
lUory, apipbmted : him one of h|s'.dpc|[xeiirtic chi^plains. Here he 
obtauned Ieis 9 f 8 for wrilingi aitd bad a fine opportunky for dis* 
phfi^g lAcnihtosl ftbilkies. JOnoitf Clarkson, a nonconfor- 
KM thististl# li||tf|Mblisbed a treatise, intiticd 

eVMifejiice ibr XMobenui E{fil|!idi{Mbdy in the Primitive times,’*' 
isfliieii Mr* Mfaiirice vdniplei^ly refiited. In this coh^versy a 
tnost cations charge was made by Mr. Maurice, respecting his. 
literary antagonist, tvhicK applies ^ith peculiar strength to si- 
luilar discussions in the present day. That he djad. oft^> to 
complain of the fatigue he underwent, in writing his answers tO; 
Clarkson,” w'ho 'for the sake of rleihuiTer would convert villages 
into towns, and vice versa ; particularly^ respecting episcopal 
seats, dr jurisdictions. In l'()91 Dr. Maurice, having been pre- 
ferred to the rectory of ISewington, was elected Margaret profes- 
sor of divinity in Oxford ; and soon after taking possession of the 
annexcil prebend in Worcester cathedral, siiflcring severely 
from the contention of enviable competitors, he fell a martyr to. 
disease, arising from the conseipient sjdeen. 

MalUiraeih or MaUtraclh^', an arm of the sea, flowing far up 
into Jaiul, GOHStitutes a very curious geological phenomenon. The 
direc tion is south-west, to north-east, extending from Lhinikhvyn 
point, to Llangefni bridge; a distance of about fifteen miles. It 
is flanked by two ranges of limcvslone rock, whicdi run in the 
same line of bearing, either separate, or coalescing to Red- 
wharf bay, cm the o[»positc side <»f the l.sland. 7'his grand 
opening, .Mr, Uowlaiurs supposes, wasiorined at tiie deluge, by 
tiie imujeiisc portion of land-locked water, that lay in a widely 
(expanded bottom on the north east side of the island ; which 

forcing 

• The appellation of this estuary has been napprispH derived from Malt and 
irjBiciht time k, tjie evil or dungcroiis sand : a name snlliciently appropriate 
fit>iu tbe kfUsarda ifl^pasiiiig ut certain slates of tide; hut perhap** it maybe 
more cousLsteni; the genius Uf the language, and the nature of the suh- 
stances, which^tpitpose the traelh^ to refer ii to nrn/t, sujt, ui yielding; a» 
fa 11/ cmiteSKrQ iir the general character of these satids^ 



forcing its passage through a rocky xidge» by the impetuous 
power of the formed one bf those vents, called nan-^ 

tjfdd ; and the psus rtove Lladigefhi obtains to the prei^ent time, 
the name of" Ca^fg^f^ylU, or! the (hrdpfive rocki'® , What 


depressiomi; consisting in some phees of fidb land 

occasionally overflowed ; in others* of rushy moors, and broken 
turbaries. 

These circumstances of the different natore of the soil, and 
the occasional recession of the recoiling waters, induced persons, 
at an ekrly period, lo form a plan of regaining from the Pro- 
teus like visitor, some of the lands thus apparently unjustly, or 
wantonly seized. ’An embankment was formed across the 
Traetl), by which*a vast quantity of very f.pti land was drained, 
aAd.sccured from the depredations of the. sea. The henefits of 
this having been for centuries lost, a neW' work was undertaken 
and completed ; but owing lo soini* very ctdp:dde neglect, what 
might liave stood centuries, was sulfercd to decay for want of 
the requisite repairs*. The sea made its way through several 
places, tiie waters rushed over the beautifully verdant and lux- 
virsant meads, and the disrupted banks still exhibit a melancholy 
and striking instance of what energy or indolence effect to- 
wards ameliorating, or deteriorating the state of a cuuntrv. 
Here however let the writer proudly turn to the rising, and he 
trusts, persevering spirit lately displayed on this, as well as se- 
veral oilier occasions, in this naturally productive county. A 
ftcheine has been some time in contemplation, and is now about 
U> be carried into execuliop, for erecting another embankment 

S 2 upoa 

* Tliis was carried across tile Traetli, a little b«loiv the village of 
slncUiw Hud wasabdui a luiic and a half in 


this learned 




waters, canykig^ 
nifestinthe 

the sands, thrown up with the 

intermixes, and forms a mass of various «mtt^4fae;iiuine^^ 
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, a more enlarged scales aiid. durable plan^.; which wheia' 
' accomplished, will ibrni a most; advantageous communication 
between the different parts of the islatid/liy the new r^d in* 

! tended: to carried across the en^b^lifmenfii exclusive of the 
quaWitjr ,of ;^1uah1& landsV be recoi- 

’ But at least, unaccommo* 

the 

respecting iu 
no between the^ limestone 

boundarieVof great probability in the 

same bearing to Traetfa coeh, abounds wdth strata of coal : tbe 
veins, as far as the min^s, observations have gone, are ihiclc, 
tbe beds extensive, and the coals of a most excellent quality* 
A few years since shafts were sunk in the vicinity of Tref- 
dracth ; but from some of those coftinion fatalities, which ever 
attend large concerns, not conducted by science, nor supported 
by splrir, the promising work apparently felled ; and was im<* 
prudently abandoned in despair. But failure, in some instances, 
produces competition in others. A new trial, under the aus- 
pices of the earl of Uxbridge, Mr. Mey ric, and others, has met 
W'ith the wii.hed-for success. Coals have been raised, the ob- 
struct ions from water arc removed by a powerful steam engine; 
the imiLed endeavours of the proprietors augur much gain to’ 
themselves, and uiaiiifold advantages to the island. The new 
'works are at Pc/Urc JJcrciv, about five miles north easterly of the 
old, and tliCNO two points manifestly indicate the line, for further 
researches in (juest of this invaluriblc fossil. Of what importance 
the opening of sulficieiU coalieries for the supplying the country 
with fuel, W'ould be, may be deduced from two very serious 
fects; the second of wdiicli results from the. first. The enor- 
mous high jM-icct, coals bring in the island in a great measure 

operates 


* A meeting was lateljv held at tJangefni, fur taking ailo consideration, 
the propriety iimd iiuiiiediare erpediency of such an uudcrtakiiig. 

t Angiesea is famished l^ilh this necessary article from the coal-works in 
Xraticnshirt. Coals, nl Livcrpoiol, seil tor twelve and thirteen shillings per 



^fycfatesas a pirohibil!|P^of their Uftt/ among the iiifcrioV clasMost 
of the inhabitants* ^ Tiiit*i^ artt> therefor^ uitdef the h'pird neces- 
sity of spending a {KHtioii of their time/ id going in quc-it oi 
fuel. Peat and torfj after digging,^ drying, can ^ mg, housing, 
lie. are far fiom t^ekig cheap articles^ 4Jtd all eaouot obtain a 
sufficient quantity of those ktmls offirioil^ m Their ilm theie** 
fore must be supplied,, bjr collecthii|itkijki^ 
other combustible sttbstufcea, m con^iieih«»<l ^ iriilch# the 
hedges have been destroyed, quirk Meef fttnn at* 

taining their desired growth, and die lands ledl; ^a that open, t r , 
defenceless state in which they appear through many paits of 
the county. Thus agriculture, and the whole system of rural . 
economy materially suffers : the sinews of the island, a highly 
productive husbandry, are constantly weakened ; and a district, 
which from the natural richness of the soil ; and otlicr advaii* 
tageous circumstances, might assume the luxuriunce of para- 
dise, wears in numerous instances the garb of sterility, of dei*e« 
lict lands, and a deserted country. The obstacles it presents to 
the introduction oP various manufactures in diverse o|;crulious 
of which, coals are essentially requisite, is, though a second- 
ary, not ail unimportant consideration. I*or the connection be- 
tween agriculture ami ir.ule is so intimate, and the reciprocal 
advantages so grj|;at, dial iheir approximation is in all cases, but 
especially in insular sitiialions, a most desirable object. Nor 
should it be omitted, since Anglesca has opened her subterra- 
neous treasures, that even in this point of view, the obtaining 
coals at a moderate price, must be, as it long has been, a grand 
desideratum: particularly to the holders of mineral property, 
liven while the exuberant mines in the mountainous ridge of 
'JVysclw'yii were in full work, by far the greater part of the 
oi‘t was necessarily shipped to other places, productive of 
/Coal; for the purposes of smelting and refining: and to this 

8 d circumstance, 

|Oii. But niter the expcnce of freightage by sea, land carriage, and the im- 
p<»rt duly are added, the price is cuUauced to the di^ueiuug sum uf tui® 
)>ounds ! ! 
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circumstance, among some few others, may perlia))S be atin* 
faufed the present languishing state of the concern, and the little 
prosjiect of ita being in a more fiouriabing condition. 

mraovoffCK 

nitmyv^hnas^ are ford- 

able at lotr water# liboiiC thlrie miles from the sea shore stands 
this small insignificteit place in the scale of towns. Owing to 
the difficult pass over the Traeth, it is seldom visited, but by 
travellers, whose object is something, surpassing common amuse- 
ment. Yet whoever passes Bodot gan, and has previously made 
his exploratory inquiries respecting Aberfraw, lytll be inclined 
to pay some small attention to Newborough, so intimately con- 
nected in its history with the former village. The British name 
was Rhos-vair, and here was a LIys or royal palace of the 
Northwailian princes, who appear occasionally, 'as safety or 
prudence dictated in tho«ie troublous timesT to have taken up 
their residence at this, or the other palace north of the Traeth. 
Originally a seat of justice for the coniot of Menai, it continued 
to be so, long subsequent to its having been subjected to the 
crown of England. Edward the first, annexed it to the roy- 
alties of the prince of Wales, erected the town info a corpora- 
tion*; granted a gild and mercate,with other privileges; which 
were confirmed by a parliament, held in the reign of Edward 
the third. It had the honour of sending a representative to the 
Biitish senate in the third year of Henry the eighth, and again 
in thr first year of Edw^ard the sixth, who, in the following 
year transferred the <;leclive franchise to Beaumaris. By vir- 
tue of its ancient charter, Newborough is still governed by a 
vniiyor, recorder, and two bailillsf with other assistant officers; 
but the piristine glory of the place is now no more, and its 
weekly market, formerly held on Saturdays, is discontinued. 

By 

* ilci'cf it receired tlic Englhh nan;€ ui ^tw-borough. 
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B}’ fhe census taken in ISOI^thenumbor of houses l?G.and 
the population amounted to 599 persons. Some of these are om* 
f )]o} cd m the manuf^uring of mattings nctSj, and eordage, which 
laftf r, from its being composed of a species of sea-reed giass^ 
aijc called rhosij^morhei^ ropes; ** others in tbe labonreof htis- 
bamjj^y, and a few in fishing* 

In the vicinity of whait has been iConsidord 
chapel to the royal {wfaUii^ is an ttprigbt<aMl|ll* OfMA'’ 

mpxnorative inscription^ thus read by MesftowlOnds* 

^ Cim . . . . • ; Filius CcaaiciMt Erkxit Hvnc Lafioeim/^ 

The author of the History of Aiiglesea reads it diilerenlly^ 

** Fiuus Uli«ci*Erexit Hunc Lapidem/' 

It is supposed to have Ik^cu set up for some Danish chieftain^ 
who fell in battle here. This is .probable, as the Danes were 
•used iniich to inihst this part of the coast : and siinifar sepul- 
chral monuments are frequently found in Scandinavia. 

NewborougU,. it is observed by the Hon. Dairies Larriiigton,|- 
was cc-kdirated in 'Wales, for being the residenc e and birth- 
place of John Moro.an, uii ukl blind musician, who was among 
the last that understood playing upon the ancient instrument 
called the whence the modem violin and vtoleiiccllo 

were probably derived. A mail by the name of Williams also, 
about the same time w as both a peribriuer on these curiou.s in- 

S 4 strumentf!, 

A plant,” Mr. PcMinant ob'>crv«s, " of wliicli. Queen Elizabeth, in ten- 
deriit'Sii to hucli of Ikt liubjrcts, who lived on handy shores, wisely prohibited 
the extirpation, ki order to pievciYt the misfortunes, which have since hap- 
pened, of having hall' ilie parish buried in the unstable sands, by ilic rage of 
4empests.” " Tour iu Wales, Voh lll. p. 5. 

Sec also the dire eilecis of these fleeting laudt in Cordinef’i Lattrrs on the 
Ituins and Prospects of North Britain. 


t Archeaologia, Vol. 111. p. S8. 





ntSf and also a mannbcturer of them. !Ie was by trade 
a barber^ and resident at Holyhead. But both these Cnrderos’ 
are dead, the crwth is intirely, disregarded, the enthusiastic 
attention once pdd to its full vibrnling strings is no more ; and 
the nmaemtrance^ auriciiia^ly« like tiie sounds of dying music 

at a diiMte 

the firdotier pilriMi H I(t:«|»1>oKragli> towards the 
*aai^ tSmi «ifpenfa»ula» die fbolo of which is covered 

With SMSb» or ssnd htlh. Itm driftings from these* during the 
prevalence of strong laMierty Winds, fleeting ever the adjacent 
lands, form a sad annbyaned to the vicinity. Amidst a sandy 
flat, surrounded by rocks, near the shore* was an oratory of St. 
Dwynuen, the daughter of Biyclian Urth, a holy man* vi ho'lived 
in the fifth century. As the British t^enus, or tutelary saint of 
lovers, her votaries were very numerous. A church having 
been built on the spot, a shrine erected to her memory, was 
attended by multitudes of devotees in the ages of superstition; 
and the religious, who, from this circumstance, were induced to 
take up their recluse residence here, made no small gains 
from the pious ignorance of the people. The patroness of am* 
atorial connections was profusely supplied w'ith votive offerings, 
by sighing nymphs, and rejected swains, to secure her interfe- 
rence and good offices, in softening the, otlierwise, obdurate’ 
fie.ins of the desired objects. The bard of Bro gmin thus beau- 
tifully addresses the sea-born goddess, '' l)\v 3 uivvcn, fair as the 
hoary tears of morning, ihy golden image in its choir, illumined 
with waxen torches, well knows how to heal tlie pains of yon- 
der cross-grained mortals. A wight that watches ivithin thy 
choir, blest is his happy labour, thou splendid beauty ! with 
afflictions or with tortured mind shall none return fromLlan- 
ddwyn.'^* 

Here subsequently is said to have been an abbey, founded 
for Benedictine monks, bat it probably was only a cell, of a 


* Worls of Davyddap Gvrilyn, printed in Loudon, 1789, by Oweu Jont.c 
and William Owen. 
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Tfry small chapter of canons; for it appears^^ by inquisition 
made in the tiflic of Edward the there* were oh t|(iis tract of . 

kind only eight smkU pr, as they were, then deiiOirninated, 

uclt^k,^ The religious^ however, were amply 'Si^i^pUcd by the 
oblations fee eivrd IVem the pUgrimS/ who reeotted to this place 
to pay their devoirs to vetiqQhs; and jtopraciligj^ tiaalhen 
custom, ^Ibr diving ilito Ibhirityi (fphtled 
tiou by hshes And iHd wealthy Was the 1reaspfi|r Hkmging to 
the shrine of DwyOwenu itk the time of Oweti OlyiMMr* that it 
became a subject of a very serious depredatory quarrdk Ac- 
cording to the visitation, made in the reighoif Henry the eighth, 
the revenues constituted one of the rlclmst prebends belonging 
to the catlie<lral of Bangor. 

This part of the coast, from the several narrow- sandy coves- 
heliveen the rocks, calculated to run iu small vessels unobserved 
by revenue officers, was formerly much the resort of smug- 
glers; but. the commercial regulations, lately adopted by go- 
vernment, have nearly stoppcil this illicit trade. 

Ahermmmi Ftiwy lies almost opposite to Caernarvon bar, 
where is a verynarrrow' and difficult entrance into the port of 
Caernarvon, Inside the bar, the straits are two mill s over, but 
the .sanils render navigation almost as dangerous w hiiin, as with- 
out. This is one of the live ferries, suiictioncd by aiithoritv, 
between the island and the niainlaiui. These, after the sub* 
diiction ufWifle.s to the king of England, became the property 
of the Crown, till the time when IJenry the eighth made a 
grant of them to Richard Gillard, one id* the sewers of his cham- 
bers, w'ho, in the ihii ty-lhird year of that monarch's reign, let, 
them on a term to W in. Bulkeley. Tliis only remains in the fami- 
ly, the rest having been transferred to other hands. Tiiough these 
apjicar to have, been well chosen according to the nature of the 
strait.^ yet from sand bunks, opposing tides, i.ssuijig out of two seas, 
and utijer contingmit circumstiiiice.s, the pas.s<ige across cither, 
cannot be considered, what with propriety may be called 
i^erious accidents have occurred at each, and more perhaps tiiaii 

have. 


' llowlandb's MSS. 
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baye: bewj geiirrally pronnilgaiied. But one, which happened 
'^"this, iu thejdionthofDecepaber^j 1785, when the passage boat . 
:was lost and all the passengers, ii&y-fiye: in uuinber, perishedi 
except on^i Mr^ Hugh Willioins, lately living at^ or near Abcrr 
firaw ; aiTords a truly aficcting and melancholy tale of woe, 
that Dnmt mterestifig to ev'ery wiiEtpatfaet^^ bosom; The 
of tbo was receiired from 

too iiop^ive and too 
iltnple to he related in any oilier than nearly bis owii words 
, ^ The Abermeitai : ferry-boat usually Icaves^Coertiarvon on 
the return of the tide, biU j^e 5th of December,' beuig the fair* 
day, and there being much difficulty on that account, in coUect* 
ingthe passengers, the boat did not leave Caernarvon that even- 
ing till near four o’clock, though it was low water at five ; and 
the wind, which blew strong from the south-east, was right up- 
on our larboard bow. It was necessary that the boat should be 
kept in, pretty close to the Caernarvonshire side ; not only that 
we might have the benefit of the channel, which was near the 
shore, but also that we might be .sheltered from this wind which 
blew directly towards two sand-iumks, at that time divided by 
a channel, called Traethau Gw^ylUion, The Shifting *SandK.— 
** The.se lay somewhat more than half way betwixt the Caer- 
narvonshire and the i\iig It sea coasts. It was not long before 1 
perceived that the boat w’as not kepi snfliciently in the cbaimel, 
and 1 immediaU-ly communicated to a fricrid * iny apprehen- 
sions that, we were approaching loo near tlic hank. He agreed 
in my opinion, and we accordingly requested llie ferry-men to 
use their bested'orts to keep her ofl*. Every pos.sihJe exertion 
was made to this purpose with the oars, for wo bad no sail, but 
W'ithout cfiect; for we soon after grounded upon the hunk; and 
the Avind blew at this time so fresh, as at intervals to throw the 
‘Spray entirely over us. 

^ Alarmed at onr situation, as it was ncarh^ low water, and a.s 
ilierc was every prospect, without the utmost exertion, of 

being 

• Thonir.s Ct/edork, gard-'ncr toO, P. iMryrict, F ol' CochngJMi. 
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Jbehig left oathe some of th^ tallest wd strongest ^oF the 
passengers immediately > leapt into tKe ^ater, end with their 
joint force, endeaVoured.^thruf^ the bent ^ This, however, 
w& to no purpose, for every time they 'moved her from the 
spot, she was wth violence driven baelo ^ tft this dist^sing ai» 
.toation, the bp^ bnlf fined, with wacter^ IMifi ^ 
over ns,' we thought H jbiesi^ to litr. Ml tNttik 

. m hopes, before the ihfaig againpf the me* liScmU vo» 

ccive some essence from Caemarron* eoeordiligly did oca 
and aloMSt the moment after we had quitted her, she filled wkb 
water, and swamped. Before I left h^r I However, the 
precaution to secure the mast, on w'hich, in case of necessity, I 
was resolved to attempt niy escape : this I carried to a part of 
the bank nearest to ihc Auglesea shore, where 1 observed my 
friend with one of the oars, which lie had secured for a similar 
purpose. 

** We were, at this time. Including men, women, and cliil- 
dren, fifty-live in number, in a situation that can much better 
be conceived than described. Exposed on a quick-sand, in a 
dark cold night, to all the horrors of a premature ch ath ; which, 
witiiout ussiKtaiicc from Oaeniarvon, we knew must be certain 
on the rotiirn of the tide, our only remaining hope was, that we 
could make our distress known there. We accordingly united 
our voices in repeated cries for assistance, and w e were heard. 
The alarm bell was rung, and, tempestuous as the night was, 
several boats, amongst which w'as that belonging to the custom- 
lunise, put oft' to our assistance. We now entertained hopes 
that we should shortly lie rescued from the impending danger ; 
but how' w’cre we sunk in desjiair when we found that not one of 
them, on discovering our situation, dated to approach us. lest a 
similar fate should also involve them. A sloop from Barmouth, 
lying at Portli Leidiog, had likewise slipt her cable to drop down 
to our assistance, the only elFectual relief w^e could have receive 
cd ; but before she floated, the scene, was closed. 

Finding that our danger w'as now every moment increasing* 
and no hopes of help whatever coufd be entertained, 1 deter*- 
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mined to continue tio longer on the* but to trust myself te 
tbe mercy df the sea. Being a ioterably good swimmer^ 1 had 
full confidence^ that with the ma<it> I should be able to gam the 
Anglesea shetre* I accordingly ^ the spot where 1 had 
depo«k«4 fomd my &i«ul jfbere, with the oar in his 

I j jJPftid to him thm fthfiiAM 

r ftro «tri^ also bad along with 

to (KnrsuoAa tam to trust oursehes upon 
tlmm t fastened thtm together as securely as pomble, and 
|hidbig> after repeated endeUTOors to prevail on him to accom- 
pany me« that be had not fertttude enough to do it» I was detei* 
mined to make the el/art alone. I pulled < tV my boots and 
gTMt coat« as likely to impede me in swnniiiing ; he coiuniitted 
his wa^ch to ray care, and we took a last farewell. I pushed the 
soft a little oif the bank, and placed myself upon it, but at that 
moment it turned round, and threw me underneath. In this 
position, with one of my arms slung through the rope, and ex- 
erting all my endeavours to keep my head above water, over- 
whelmed at intervals with the spray, which was blown over me 
with great violence, I was carried entirely olfthe bank. When 
I had been in the water, as near as I could recollect, about an 
hour, I perceived, at a considerable distance, a light. This I 
believed to be (as it afterwards proved) in Tal y Voel ferry •• 
house: my tlroopiiig spirits were revived, and 1 made every cx- 
erlioo to gain the shore, by pushing the raft towards it, at th«* 
same time calling out loudly for help. But judge of iiiy dis- 
appointment, when, in spite of every cflbrl, I was carried jiast 
the light, and found myself driving on rapidly before the wind 
and tide, deprived now of every hope of relief. Dreadful as niy 
situation was, I had, however, still strength enough to persevere 
in luy endeavours to gain the shore. These, after being ibr 
some time beaten about by the surge, which several times car- 
ried me back into the ^^atcr, Were at length etlectaal. After 
living beeh upwards of two Inturs tossed about by the sea, in a 
^and tempestuous nis;!it, supporicd only by dinging hoh! 

1 must, and oar of u ^ aall boat, 1 was thus providcniiully 

retrieved 
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retries cd fioni, otherwise, inotritable death. I now felt the dreads 
itii f fFect of the cold 1 had ctidored^ for, on endeavouring to rise, 
that I miijht seek further as^^istatice, my limbs refused their of* 
fue K\ei(uig myself to the utmost, I endeavoured to crawl to- 
isards the place where 1 had seeil the light, distant «t least a 
mile from me, but at last was ebliged to 4siiil4 Wid 
under a hedge, till my strength was setoowhot Tbs 

wind and rain soon rouM»d me, imd after 
and the mo&t painfal edbris, I at length tlhelnd y Voel 

ferr^-house* 1 was at first Seen by a female of the ftLmily,who 
immediately ran screaming aw ay, under the idea that she had 
encountered a ghost. The family, however, by this means were 
roused, and 1 was taken into the house. They put me into a 
warm bed, gave me some brandy, and applied heated bricks to' 
my extremities : this treatment had so good an eflect, that, on 
the following mortii 11 g no other unpleasant sensation was left 
than that of extreme debility. Having been married but a very 
short lime, 1 determined to be the welcome messenger to my 
wife of my own <je I i iterance. 1 therefore hastened home as 
early as possible, and had ibe good fortune to find, that the news 
of the melanclioly event had not before readied iii;y dwelling* 

'• This morning presented a spi rtarle along the shore w'hich 
1 cannot attempt to describe. .Several of the bodies had been 
cast up during the night. The friends ol’ the MiH’erers crowded 
the bunks, and the uxitated enquiries of the relatives after those 
whose fate was doubtful or unknown, and the alilictiuii of the 
friends of those already discovered, to this day fill me with hor- 
ror in the recollection. I, alas, was the only surviving witness 
of the melanclioly event. Besides those bodies thrown upon th« 
shore by the tide, so many were found in various positions, sunk 
til the sand bunk, .that it was not till after several tides, that they 
could all be dug out. My bouts and great coat were found un- 
‘ dcr the sand, nearly in the place where I had left ihern. The 
boat was never seen afterwards, and it is supposed to be even 
yet lodged in the bank.” 

Tatyfoel, or the bald head-land, one of the principal ferriei 
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io dcnoin:inat<?cl from . the . coast, being loftier bore, tlian in* tfte 
Ticunty, and one abrupt rock, devoid oi verdure, presenting 
ibclf as you approach the shore*^ It hds«been stated, the 
" Menai, aomewhore ofl‘this place> tos the acolfie of a sea-iight 
abemt the nijiddle of the l^th^cenfury* tbai has been celebrated 
in 'WifjWii i || p o by ^ biurd of the iifune of Gwalchinaii’** And 
imU)« Rlltui«d i» hy in his Praise of Owen 
1M tbor# ore ^ 9upi>ose, the conflict, 

which j(bvia»9 tobite of a military 
than a principaMH^* -was where 

it has already biseA the north eastern coasts of the 

island, t Firstit is not likely in the time of Henry the second, 
that a king of North Wales shonld be possessed of a powerful 
fleet, sufficient to contend with the. combined squadrons of Ersev 
Manks, and Normans; besides littfe is mentioned in the re- 
cordsof that period, respecting nuirilime warlUre between the 
English and the Welsh. And it is obvious to remark in perus- 
ing their annals, that among other of national decay, 

there was one, which, though not iiih« Tcnt iii •iheir own govern- 
ment, had been a striking defect in their ancestors, iheHritons; 
and with a single excej^rioii J continued to murk iiic policy of 
their princes, till the period in qiie.stioii ; and that was ; a total in- 
attention to their naval power ; alihoiigh its utility wa* ajjpurenl 
from their maritime situation; and its cxpedienv.y polrited o»it 
in the examples of snrroufiding eneniifs ; who by a superiority 
at sea, were enabled to transport lijcir armies ia|)idl\’ froni 
place to j.dace, harass the coasts, and wage, w it h imp unity, a 
depredatory and Vexatious warfare. Owen (iwynedd began to 
see the necessity of adopting thi.s essential mode of deloiiding 
4 »ea-bouud country, but his means were far from being ade- 
quate 

* Binglcy^ NorUi Waics, Vol. I. p. 287. 
t The Beauties, Vol. XVII. p. 21 1. 

GryiT^d ;jp Llewellyu, Ixird LyttJeiuii l}bservc<(^ paid i^nie atleiiliun t<r 
navai coiircrns, and increasi d liiri luaritiuie power hy proenring from a.fui> 
reign country, a few ships oi‘ war, iHainied Miih toreigii sailors, for the pur- 
. 'povu of ituporiiiig corn, uad prutccliugtUe eo«ist. Life of Henry il. 
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Vjuate to the suppli6s reqoisitij to c^y such ial plan into exccu- 
tioii.* And little is heard respecting tf liavy in his reigiiL . 

It is tnie the original mentions, by one oF those sttrorn; 
hyperboles, admissible oii]y by potstic liccncd, the Mcnai, as not 
being in a state of ebb, during tKe battle* from tEe vast pro- 
fasion of human gore; yet be also seyl/*tbere 
slaughter to glut the behgry &iie$ : an intintjttien*' mlfeuch of 
die conflict took place on land, as kites are tiot plseaic»y lilrtk. 
Another bard describing the went, meaitons the defeat of ifu^cf 
hundred ship$, qf drer. Now nearly an equal isubk^ hav# 

composed the victorious fleet, and bow could so many ride' in 
manmuvring positions on tiic part of the Mcnai,n€af Tal y voel ; 
crowded as the channel is, with sand banks, dry at low water V 
The ships in question were tloubtWi transports, ami as they a^p 
described sailing in thice divisions, they might have made n 
descent in three difl'erent parts of the islaud.. and Uien combined 
their forc es. 

Allowing, therefore, the authorit) of this d*>cMirnent, itaflbrcls 
no conclusive proitf, that the .sanguhiury coidlict. was nut decided 
on land. Respecting tiie ideuticai spot, little farther than 
d it ionary evidence can be adduced. Tlic luiinc of the one, afr- 
signod fur it on such grounds, furnishes us no assistancf, as it 
siiiiply means a ffiorassj/ plain, xvltcrc ii'cirfare tias waged, or a 
huttlc junghi. Its ndjacamey, huuever, to Tractli cuch or Rhed- 
uarfbay, gives to the siipposiiioii additional [>rol)cibilily. 'J’his 
part of tile coast was the must vnlnerablc from natural ciitruia*' 
stances, it is inure sheitered ihau other parts of the. island; and: 
the low flat, sandy shores aiforded great faciliiies to an invading 
enemy to strand his vessels and disembark his troops. A cor- 
roborative circumstance, also is, that the I.>anesjthe Maiiks, the. 
Irish, and other marauders, who used to di.'it urb and )>lund»:f 
Anglesea, generally matlc their principal landing somewhere in 
tins viciiMly. 

After alb waich in ai appears to liav^ cohibined in his poem 
several great batlJes, fmie ht by nucii <> w yner]d, and described 
tliiJtu Ai one creut. “ Three legions the v^s^icls of the torrent 

(i i,': ov.'gtit ; 
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' brbwgiit, three gr^ad iind^.fi on.qiiick iassuult- 

One frqm the w^^r grebn ; armed 

btics olf the inen jDf Lfochlin, .tqn^ flpbd; the 

third . hirer ihe,f:ib^;;trbih inigtilEybvsUi barioe^ 

i < i' 



eif ii^ 1^* 



. .''^Iludea to a defeat 

.■ *:-/i*-;Cvv ■■’■■- , r-..- 

to 4tirt inCitrsion of an 
a defi{>erate attempt 


^ ^ , . . , of Henry tbb second^ to «ub* 

•Jwgate the 'it is, ud must be : 

and sagacious ebqecture, 'fbbtaded on probable evidence, re- 


sulting from the conabination of the few facts, of Which we have 
certain knowledge, can alone be expected, where an interval of 
many centuries, obstructs our enquiries: On a disputed point 
of so much impiu’tance in an historic point ^of view, it ivould be 
presumptuous on the very scanty, and these poetic, documents, 
peremptorily to decide. The reader will make his own elec- 
tion, and permi«;sioii is given him so lo do» " Ulruin bornm 
mavis accipe.” 

Llanidan, the patron saint of whose church was St. Idan or 
Aidant, once belonged to the conveni of Beddgelcrt in Ca(*r- 
narvonsliire, and is visited for two curiosities, one, what has 
been termed " a rditjtiuryy* or rather a sepulchral vase, con- 
sisting of a vessel, formed out of common gritstone, and having 
a roof-shaped lid, or cover. This is sii))[>f»scd by some lo have 
been the depository of a part of ldan^s remains, or of reliquej; 
formerly belonging to the church. But it more probably waA 
an ancient baptismal font, and the rudeness of the sliajic be- 
speaks its high antiquity. The other is the stone, previously 
incnlionedt, as noticed by (iirahlus, called Macn Mordduydi, 
|tow included within the church wail. ■ 


PL\^S 


* This is out*, iimidst the multlpliciiy of Britlsli sniiits, whose pedigree 
JVlr. Owt'i) could not iraec. Qua*r(', was it not tlu* pious Aidcn, for saint was 
in that age a term equipollent with the epithet pious in this, whoso cliaractur 
the venerable BedUj^su highly extols, in his life of St. Cuthbert : and from 
whose remains the church of Durham is said to have obtained possession of 
the teuih, appendant cross, and two grif&n’s eggs ’ 

. Vol, XVU. p. 151, 4 
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pLAs Li.ami>an,, a 5pat fojTOtrly bfelonging to the Right Hoh, 
Lord Boston, w not peculiarly striking, as an architecturaUtruc-^ 
tuie ; but is finely situated on a rising wooded ground i^iibove the 
Mcnai, over which it has 'a commanding view to Caernarvon, 
and the mountaiinoin range of Siiowdom . is at present the 
residence of Owen 

parliament for the of 

pucks. 

Llanidan, though the original m 

has been distinguished for having beOn the residence of 
a man, who from an obscure situation by dint of superior abili* 
ties, and indefatigable application to business, raised himself, not 
only to a distinguished situation, but an honourable station in 
society. The late Mr. Thomas WJ^LI AMs, was born in Atiglesea. 
The limits of this work w ill not allow going into a detail of his 
. birth," and education. After having been the accustomed time 
with an attorney at Beaumaris, he practised the law, in which he 
distinguished himself for some years by his legal acumen and ge- 
neral activity ; pasticularly in the managcinent of electioneering 
business, lliia introduced him to an acijuaintance with several 
noble and distinguished characters, and by their patnmage be ob- 
tained the lucrative .situation of inanagei to the Pa.ys-mountairi 
ininc.s; the joint property of Lord Uxbridge, and the Rev. Mr. 
Hughes: and .suKsequently was aduiitted to a considerable part- 
nership concern, w ith the latter proprietor. To tliat event, per- 
haps in a great degree, maybe attributed the success of a concern, 
which had proved an uiifortunate speculation to theformer lessees. 
In a very few years afuT Mr. Williams hud undertaken the ma- 
nagement, the quantity of copper raised, amounted to about 
four thousand tons per annum. For the disposal of this im* 
incuse mineral treasure, a number of subordinate companies of 
smelters, refiners, and uianvdUcturers, w-ere formed at Holywell, 
Swansea, Ravenheiid, Birmingham/ Marlow, and Wraysbury; 
at. the same time warehouses, foi the sale of copper, were 
opened at Liverpool, Bristol, and Loudon, These concerns 

T formed 
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fprmed together a busitic^ss.of uinusual magnltucle, conipriain^ 
a.»variety of heterogeneous iiilerests^ involving a fluctuating 
property of, at leasts a nttllion .^erliirg; upon the realiza- 
tion of which^ numbers of opulent laph were seriously impli- 
cated> and thmsands depended fear daily subsistence^ 

Over these; sole directory ^ and 

perhaps complk^«l^r;i^ concern, where 

•Be person hdd the exclusive diiNtciidii ; never was an equally 
afduotts duty, so ably £id judieiqusly performed* But trade, 
like ambition, brooks no rival; : when, confined to a few hands, 
it stretches its gigantic strides over the commercial globe, and 
prefers its claim to universal monopoly. The immense, pro* 
duce of Parys mountain exceeded the whole aggregate quantity 
of all the other copper mines in the kingdom; which made 
such an impression on the iiiarkels, that for several years, a con- 
test was carried on between Mr. W. and the Cornish miners, that 
hail nearly proved fatal to the mining interest of the West of 
iingianiL The Island companies were able considerably to 
under sell the ('ornish. For though tlie ores4>f Aiiglesea were 
much f>oor('r, ll}at is, less productive in metal, than those of 
Cormvail; yet, lying nearer the surfaci', they were raised at a 
much smaller f’Xpence. A serious competition now ensued ; which 
should be excluded the benefit of a market! This terminated 
in a coalition between the contending parties, highly advanta- 
geous to both, l)ut detrimental to the general interests of tlu).sc 
inaimfaciures, where copper formed an essential requisite : par- 
ticularly in tlujse multifarious branches of metalline articles, 
whicli eoiifttitutcd the principal trade of a place, emphatically 
Styled, the “ Toy shop of Europe.^' This occasioned an appli- 
cation to Parliament, in belialf of Birmingham, Sheffield, 
W<.dverhampton, and other towns, alfected by the dangerous 
combination. The copper hilt was accordingly brought in, for 
regulating' the importation and exportation, and read a first 
time. Mean wdiilc a committee bad been appointed to exa- 
mine into the state of the petitioning trade* One of the iiiem- 
km, on the order of the day, being moved by L«rd Ilawkcs- 

S bury 
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buiy, for the second reading of the bill, observed, " he was 
convinced, the manufacturers required the, protection of the Le- 
gislatures” Upon the same occasion also, Mr. Pitt strongly ani- 
madverted on the dangerous tendency of such a monopoly, as 
the bill was intended tcrprevent. . ^Fprr be notwithstanding 

the previous attention of ; had 

advanced from the eit^^ous pTic0s6f ;ri&rp^^ 
which was the averse price of the last iix intni^ in 

evidence to the cotninittee, to the still mere cdsorrabus pirice of 
1981. per tan, as appeared by a ticketing papOr be had seen 
this morning : and that there could be no pretence set up, to 
justify this rise, from any advance in the price of materials, or 
labour, during that period. An honourable gentlemen had said, 
that the rise was owing to a fair competition in the marko*- ; but 
he had reason to understand, that nearly ibc wJjole cornmnnd of 
the article had got into one hand; and that notwithstanding, 
there was an appearance of public bidding, that one company, 
in W'hich an honourable member of that house was largely con- 
cerned, had lately purchased the greatest ()art of tlio ores; and 
that a species of monopoly appeared to exist, wijich it was his 
determination to resist— and topr.tthe copper trade, so essential 
to our marine, and to our manufactures, oji the fc'oting of the 
corn and other trades, which had been regulated by Parli- 
meni.” From the report iiowever of a coniinittee, appointed 
to examine into the state of tlie copper trade, it appeared, that 
the mining business at the then standard w'as at a low ebb, that 
some concerns yielded no profit, and that on the mine, called. 
North Dozens, there has been an actual loss. The Cornish, Aii- 
glesea, and other interests united to oppose the measure, and 
the bill was lost for that sessions. 

Not obtaining from the w'isdom of parliament the wished for 
redress, a number of spirited individuals associated tegcihcr, 
under the firm of the Birmingham copper niuiiiig company,” 
who purchased mines in Cornwall, and erected smeiling houses 
in the vicinage of Swansea, Sonthwales, and were thus enabled 
to supply the demands of the manufacturers, at luodcrate and 

X 2 Kguiaie 
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regulated prices. This told adventure succeeding, quashed the 
inonopoly ; the partnership hetweeh tlie two concerns was dis- 
solved ; the price of copper found its proper level in the mar- 
ket^ and to the Anglosca proprietors the subsequent acquisi- 
tions have siuco been pi oportional to the wisdom and energy 
displayed ii| their measures. By natural endowments, and 
constitutioinfist habits^ Mr. was well qualified for conducting 
large amt Intricate concerns. Indefatigable in his attention to 
business, penetraling in hisjudgmtnt^ pertinacious in his views^ 
and decisive in his measures, he lost little time, balancing dif- 
ferent opinions, as to their eligibility ; and still less in carrying 
them into effect. His promptitude in all the plans he adopted, 
was only equalled, by tlie discernment, which he discovered in 
the choice of characters adapted for their execution. His un- 
remitting labours were most amply rew^arded ; for, it is said, 
he had accumulated au immense sum, leaving behind him a 
most splendid furtune, amounting to nearly half a million ster- 
ling. Mr. W's. landed possessions were considerable, and ho 
had no less than five country seats — One a^ Temple, one at 
Horton, one at Wraysbuiy, one at Marl, and another at Lla* 
nidan. For an asthmatic complaint, w ith which he had been 
long afllicted, he w^as jicrsuadtd to retire from his arduous avo- 
cations, and to take llic benefit of the Hath waters: he resided a 
sliort time in Hath, where lie died j\ov. 30, ISOl, at the age (>f 
C'6- lie was interred at IJanidnn with tJiosc demonstrations of 
respect from his friends, which were justly due to the memory 
of a person, by wliose genius and activity some had been en- 
riched, and ail had been benefiUed. 

Vorthamel, or Porih-anivvyll, the gloomy ferry, so called 
from the dense woods, which anciently darkened the shore, is 
famous for being the jdace \^llcre Suetonius landed, when he 
tinaliy »*xtijiguialK:d Druidlcal domination. Tlie infantry were 
lauded by mitaus of fiat-bottonied vessels, near /\y// y ffuwcht 
where a low place on tlie beach retains to the present time the 
denoniinta^n oi‘ Punt yr ysevaphie, or the boat-hollow : the 
Konians chUShg the boat*;, l»y. which they put their soldiers on 

shore* 
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whence the Welsh yscraphie is evidently de- 
rived. The horse followed at the /ord, haying been 

taught by some British auxiliaries, to swim it, according to the 
custom of the country.f A tumulus in an adjacent iieid^ Mr, 
llowlhnds supgosed^ WM the holocaustic place, where the ter- 
rified Druids took up firebrands, and brandished them, like so 
many furies, about Uic cSfteriAinatitig army ; ^nd where the in- 
fatuated multitude were committed to the devouring flames in 
their owti sacrificial fires. On tiie tup of iSwj^dryn bill is a for- 
tified post, called Coer Idris, of a scmi-circular shape, guarded 
by a triple foss and vallum, with each end termiiiatiiig in a pre- 
cipice. From the name and figure, it was, an original British 
post, and on this occasion probably occupied by the Romans. 

Llaneuwen is notable as having givcMi l)irih to the able 
learned antiquary, and divine, the Rev. Heviiv Kowlano-!, 
w'ho ivas born in the year 10.55, at gin/// in this parish, an 
estate, purchased by his ancestor Henry Rowlands, who died 
bishop of Bangor, A. D. KilGj and still re/naius i!k* palrimony 
of the family. He was brt:<l at 0::fonl, took orth rs, and wa*; 
instituted to the vicarage of l.lantdan with the ar»! '\Ked cha- 
pels, in October 1()90 ; died in the year 173-3, and interred 
ill the south pan of this cliurcU. A black marble slab erected 
to his nieinory, contains the fullouiiig luode.-t and jiious inseriji- 
f.ion, evidently composed by himself for the j»urj) 0 <e. 

« M. S. 

Deposit u in 

IIknuick Kowlamds 
<lc i'lils Gwyn, Ck'iici, 

Iliijus £c(*lc!iia» ficiirii : 

Qui 1 line cum hiscc Kxuviis, 

Per spiritum Jer-.u, 

Animaui iiHerea refocinantein, 


• Ilcncc the Knglith term, skiff, for n small boat, or one that draws bnt 
lifrie water. 

t ** Qiiibus notu vada ct putriii!^ naiidi usus." 
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; ill ultima die 

se fore resiiscitatuin 
Itia Ade sperabat 
, Ac inde 

TbiUMPH^NTF MISBMCORDIA 
; In etcrnum cum Chrirte gatidiiini. ' 

.:v JSne senipercum DDi&ino^ 

. bbiit 21 die Novembris 
Anno Salutis 1773 
A&tatis susb 63 
Spiritus ubi vult spiral. 

Laus tota Trj-Uni 

Omnia pro nihilo nisi gua tribuehat ef'enis, 

Ufa valent cum artes pereant scrijita fatitcent.** 

His principiil work, exclusive of some unpublished manu- 
scripts, is the 31ona Antiqnn Kestorata, or an arch ueologi cal 
discourse on tlie Antiquities, natural and hisjtorical, of the Isle 
of Aiiglesea.” Though in this treatise he has been charged 
with being partial to a favourite system, of too much locality 
ill liis views, of pseudo-criticism, and fanciful etymology* ; yet 
his illustrative account of the antiquities of this part of tlie 
island, is a most extraordinary performance : more especially^ 
when it is considered, that he never cnpiyed any further lite- 
rary advantages, than what perhaps were derived from the con- 
fined limits of his native isle. 

31oely don, or the hill of the wave, is one of th^ usual ferries 
over the Menai ; and the one by which the invading Homan 
forces under Agricola entered the island, and wdiere the army 
of Edward the first, in the year 1282, met with a signal defeat. 
The disaster is said by the Welsh historian, to have happened 
in this manner. The king having landed his men on the An- 
glesca shore, and reduced some of the inhabitants to obedience, 
vho had neglected, or refused, to lake the oath of fealty to the 

crown 
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rrrovvii of Knglancl, built a, bridge of boats^ across the Meuai, , 
>jear this , spot ; in order to keep up a cohniliinication between 
liis armies on both aides the straits : and to pour in fresh troops 
for completing the conquest Of the island.’ The Welsh, aw'arc 
of his clc>«igiis, threw lip enfren^hmepto iSo defend passes 
into the hills. The bridge OiM^ept the 

flooring, when Luke de a 

lately arrived with a number of Gascon dn4 %ikrdid) tr^ to 
reinforce the English anny> impatient of. delay f passed over the 
unfinished bridge at low water; no enemy at that time making 
the least hostile appearance. But, on the flowing tide cutting 
oil* the access to the bridge, the Welsh, ivho had lain in an am- 
bush, suddenly rushed forth with hideous shouts; and by the 
suddenness of their irruption, and the impetuosity of their 
onset, cast a panic among Uioir opponents; sU vv nmnbei^, :md 
forced the remainder into the sea. Among those, perished 
on this occasion, were l.uke de Tarij', Roger ('IiHodI, thirteen 
knights, seventeen gentlemen, and two liundred soldiers. JSir 
William Latinier,/)f tiie ollieers, was the only one wiio escaped : 
and he owed his safety to his horse swimniing with him to the 
end of the bridge. 

At a small distance from this place a iiehl, still deiionii- 
iiated the piuin of the great army. Tins ha-* 

been described as the spot, where the Roman tro<»ps fought tlie 
sanguinary baule, ineiiUoiied by 'I’acitus. Some h<»\vever sup* 
pose, that the appellation alludes to a desperate engagcineni 
here, in tlie year IHO!?, between G/vz/ZJ/d wp (j/iui/tf king 
of Gwynedd, and the usurper Trahaiaru ap Carndog, in which 
the latter was killed, and the former obtained repossession of the 
throne. 

Plas iSiEwvnn formerly the scat of Sir Nicholas Baylej/, but 
BOW of Bar/ of Ux bridge, lies near the banks of the Meiiai, in a 
portion of those groves once so venerated by Britons, when tin- 
island attained the a]>peUation of liiys I)ywyll. It stands upon 
a site of a house, belonging to the celebrated GxvcrJlian, a. de- 
scendant of Cadrod JIardd. Thu present marision ele- 

gant modern structure, and perhaps without except ion, w'ucn 
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the situation and the adaptation of the building to it, are con-* 
jointly taken, it exhibits, in a noble riesidence, thoughbn a con- 
fined scale, as great a display of judicious taste, as 'any in the 
united kingdom. Tiie front is composed of a centre, and two 
wings, the nearly se]^iluuar, and the latter "seiniocta** 

goiiai Atr^|^h'aiig$e''bf;tW^^ centre and wings, an 

^ above the embattled 

iei'minating in a small spire, surmounted* 
with a gilded vane, height is three stories, the wiiidows' 
plain sashed parallelograms, having square reverted labels; 
except the lower stories in which they comprise three lights, 
with mullions, tracery, and lozengecl glass. The front is still 
further extended by an elegant gothicised servants hall, over 
which is a chapel on nearly a similar plan. The whole pre- 
sents an elegant cou]) d^)eil, ami maiuiesis a great degree of 
chastenetJS in architectural design. I'he interior and the exterior 
Correspond ; an uniformity not usually found, either in the finish'* 
ing, or decorating modern nian>ions. 7Vic ciUruncc halt on rhe 
north side of the building is lofty* but front its gothic doors, 
niches, ami other recos.scs with pointed arches, has been taken 
for a chapel. Jii front of ihe entrance is a coioimde, enriched 
with tabernacle v/ork, over which a passage forms a coininu- 
nicatlon with the difleroiit .apaninenls; the whole is lighted by 
a flat lantern dome. l>ii the jcfi of fids t ]< gum vestibule ia the 
difiinir hall, very exteiK-ive and lofty, hiiving five large L ncet- 
.^haped windows on one sidt;, and aii eleg inl grohicd roof. Se- 
veral family and otiicr paiming.* adorn the walls of this room. 
Among other iiortraits, Lad^ liaj/ky, uiotlier of tho'pre.soiu Iv.'il 
of Uxbridge ; the first I.urd Paget of the present famiiy ; Lord 
Paget, standing by his charger in his nnifonn; his lady with her 
infant daughter; Lady Caroline Capel with an infant in her 
arn!'^;, and a crib by her .side. These last tw'o are finely con- 
ceived, and t^vpnsUely fuiished; but to expatiate on ihcir me- 
rits. wotddjui|BcaT like sounding a trump for the artists, whose 
fitsav. rtaitdS'W high to need it. Henry Earl of Holland in the 
costume time, and the queen of Charles the first. The 

la>^ two are by VandycL The dealing room in the centre of 

Ihci . 
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Ihe-front is lined with paintdd silk, the angles burnished gold, 
and the fumiiure appropriate. The parlours, billiard and anti- 
rooms Gorrespbud in neatness, and th^ liWury, though not well 
stocked, is handsomely Enisbed. The up{M apartments, pat* 
ticularly, the state bed and tietagon rooms ana'^paciiniSt 
and neatly decorated. 
and lofty buildiiigom thoserranu halt; 
windows on each side with stained glas^, ahd: a finely, groined 
and fretted roof. The altar at the cast end is highly oma* 
mented with tabernacle work, has a receding canopy,, and on 
each side the entrance, at the west end, are two enriched stalls 
for the chaplains, over which is a very handsome organ loft. 
The principal staircase is of stone, wide and lofty, the dif- 
ferent corridores equally elegant and ciuiYenienl ; and the pri- 
vate spiral geometrical staircase unique. The whole, w'hich is 
built of marble from the quarries of Moelfra, near Rodwharf-bay. 
both in the plan and execution reflects great credit on the sci- 
entific arcititect, ilir. Potter, of Litchfield : and evinces much 
jmlginent and ta.'?te in the noble owner; for ii is well designed, 
chaste in the ornaments, and dignified in tlio l iibct. The 
house, as seen from the wateT, rising out of a dense wood, con- 
sisting chiefly of venerable oaks and uinbrage.)us asJi trees, 
whieU cover the elevated grouiKi Ivdiind, and i’orin charming 
back and side screens, assumes an iiiijiosing ap[jearancc. A. 
parapeted bastion-wall, built as a sea defence, along which runs 
a handsome terrace in front of the ?.loping lawn, together with 
the sea baths on tlie left, and an elegant greenhouse, emerging 
from the trees on the right ; add considerably to the fascinating 
cttcct. The woods extend for some distance along the sliorc» 
which on that part of the straits is very bold ; the boundary 
being perpendicular calcareous cliffs, coin])osed of red and whiic 
limestone of an excidleiit qualify. These on the properties arl- 
joining tlie IMas Newydd estate, are quarried, and nuniercus 
vessels conslaiiiiy anchored along side, to carry this useful 
article to different parts of the Welsh coast, for building and 
agricuUund purposes. 'J’he prospect from iho windows is pic- 
turesque 
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luresque and extensive. The views both up and down the mafy- 
nificcnt and river-likc Menah aro extrcn^cly fine. The opposite 
shores are well wcw)'d^d, beautifully intersjverscd with gentle- 
men's seatfi^ and highly cultivated $pb^; beyond soar a long 
range of the S^wdonian intbrmittgling their varied sum- 
ffihs With ^i^uds. The seenes partially 

existing same can well be hna- 

gilted> from those which delight the beholder at Baron Hill. 

The Stables, buiU in the same style with the house, stand at a 
convenient distance, and except the front, are veiled from the 
view by a lofty grove. The fescade comprises a centre, in 
which is a large entrance gateway, with a pointed arch ; and 
in the side wings are two very large pointed %vindows, orna- 
mented with mnllions and tracery. The angles of the building 
are flanked with octangular buttrcjises, rising in turrets above 
the parapet. Tlu* vvliolc is elegant, spacious and convenient. 

The park is not very extensive, yet IVom being so well cloth- 
ed with antiquated woods, and modern plantations, and having • 
the rides and walks tastefully laid out; exhi^jils very consi.- 
dcrahle diversit}". At a small distance from the bouse are two 
Cromlechs standing contiguous to each otlicr ; one of which ia 
se.id to be the largest monumerit .of the kind, Jiubsisting in the 
kingdom. The })rinrij>al of these consists of an inclined table 
stone, about thirteen fe(.t long, above eleven broad, and four 
tliick. This is supported six tVet from tin ground, by six up- 
right stones ; fiiur at the broadest end to the north-east ; and 
two at the s(»Jiih-west end ; two other intermediate stones have 
fallen, and still lie heneath; originally, therefore, it appears to 
have had eight suppiiiters. The smaller cromlech, barely se- 
parau'.i from the larger, is nearly seven feet long, by five broad, 
and three thick; resting upon four uprights; and a fifth has 
fallen.* Tlicse are overhung by the branches of an tsnuiensely' 


* tke minibcr of supportets to tl.vsc inoTUMi'.eiiti sc^m'i iTicruiy iTicIdcntal, 
and ttfluux* depended, at the time oi their eretliuu, upon ilic forni, or sixe of 
the iucu.abiui sioue. 
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large ash tree, whose waving branches and spreading iojiiioe, 
bending towards the east, forms an . elegant canopy ; anotiier 
dose by, leans the same way ; and the group, incl ml iiig col- 
lateral shrubs, the house, the water, and the^nountaln;^ peeping 
f [trough a vista iif the back grounili^^iblk^ int^ delightful pic- 
Mire. .. 

Here the travelUr is th^: bii^mqrs . ^^sic/* 

or rather on Celtico«8^red ground. This and the i^^cent |»i^ 
rishes abound with the remains of the conseentted groves, eir« 
cles, altars, and monumental stones, vestiges of the Bardic sys* 
tern, and rude memorials of the religious faith and superstitious 
rites, practised by our forefathers in the most early period of 
our history* The parishes of Llancdwen, Llanddeiiiid, and 
Llaiiidan, include a district, which, Mr. Rowlands aitcmpts to 
prove, was the principal s6at of the Druivlical worsliip, anil con- 
tained the residence of the arch and [)residing Druiil. Keur a 
path, leading into the road from IMas Ncwvdd, is a large Cw- 
neddf now grown over with grass. Curiosity, about seventy or 
eighty years ago, induced Sir Nicholas Jlaylev to liuve it open 
cd. A large upper stone, covered a low entrance into a subicr- 
rancous recess about four Icet in dianietcr, and of an equal 
height, which led to a vault, containing liuinan bi.>n< s; aiid two 
other lateral stones apparetitly opened into similar cavities. 
This is generally supposed to' have had a l oiinection with the 
Cromlech. ISoine. conjecture, it was a [dace of sepulture for the 
Druids; but Mr. Pennant thinks it might have been a place of 
confinement fur the WTetched victims, destined to be sacrificed.* 

On viewing this, and similar monuments set up, as tlieir un- 
couth form implies, in the rude ages of the world, the antiqua- 
rian is led to enquire, as to the time and occasion of ihi ir erec- 
tion, while the experimental and mechanical philosopher vill be 
casting about in his njind,by what means bodies of such magni- 
tude were raised into their present .Vituation, by a peopJc,wiioin 
he lias been led to suppose, were unacquainted with the a))pli- 

cuhV'n 


• Tour ia Wales, Vol. I. p, £l. 
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cation of the grand mechemc powers ; the knowledge of whicii^ he 
concei ves, cninmeniiliratewitb its extent>coristitplc.s the difle reiice 
between savage and civiiiacd life. And c^taiiily, on considera* 
tioii> this does appear a subject for ^iyeeture. Taking the meu- 
sar^ent . 1^; the; table ^toiae of this Cromlech at twelve feet 
four f^t ihi^ one ounce and 

ab^f olkbh cid>ic ineh;, the w the incumbent 

livitl be upwards of tons And many I)raidical monuments 
feir exceed this in size and ponderosity » The powers of the le- 
Ter and inclined plaue« perhaps^ were among the first tilings un- 
derstood by mankind in the art of building, and of this know- 
ledge, doubtless our liritish ancestors availed themselves, in 
erecting Uicir tiionuin^ntal and religious structures. Mr. ttow- 
)auds has subjoiiud, to numerous olhfr observations on tlie sub- 
ject, the following mechaiiical demonstraf ion of the raising and 
erecting some of onr iargcat stone monuments, by the applica- 
tion of these po^'icrs:. In order to erect tiiosc prodigious mo- 
numents, >ve may inu-gioc* they choi»e, where they found, or 
made, where such were not ready to their hands, small aggeies, 
or inouiUis offinii and solid f<jr an inrlincd plane, flatted 

;ind levelled at tup ; up tin* sloping sides of which, they niiglit 
with great wooden b v^ rs f:pon fixed fulcriments, and with ba- 
lances at the cud of tliMii, to receive into them propoilioimbic 
'wcigiiis aiiii t.ouiitcrfjoiscs, ;ind with hands enough to guide and 
manage the engines ; 1 say, i.hry iiuglii that way’, by little and 
iittie, i»eav<i and roll up tl.-'\se rtoncsthey intended to erect, to 
the top of the hdlnek ; where hiying them along, tliey might 
dig h()!e> in that at the end of every stone, intended for u 

column or sn|iporier, tiie d*‘pt.h of w hicli holes were to be equal 
to the length of iho stoiies, and then (wiiich was easily done) 
let slip the stones into these holes straight on end ; which 
stones so sunk, and well closed about with earth, and the tops of 
them appearing level to the top of the mount, on which the 
other flat sionc.s lay ; it was only placing those incumbent flat 
stones upon the tops of the supporters, duly poised and fiislened, 
taking away the earth from between iheui almost to the 
^ btJttom 
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ifxirluin oftlu; supporlcrs ; then there appeared what we now call 
^loiichejige, Rollrick, and our Cromlech; and w here they lay 
no i/iciinibent stones^ our standing columns and pillars.*’’ 

This is certainly an inge^u^ mode* of accounting for th<| 
method of erecting such moii^ent^faiMl is feasi^e ^ 
theoretic opiniohs. which haL^^obthii^d Sind imphdt 

credit. But the mew Wmcat; virei^e ea^ly the 

nations of the and tiie prodigies; perf^i^ed hy them ia 
remote periods, have been just ly the wonder of succeeding ages. 
Whether, therefore, the Britons ivere an immediate colony front 
that quafter, who emigrated by sea, or the ofispring of a people* 
who through many generations, had been moving westward ; 
certain it is, that they would bring vi^ith them a portion of the 
arts, if not of the sciences also. 

Ill the various townslilpji' or hamlets in the vicinity, are nu- 
merous monuments, or vestiges of monuments indicative of 
Druidical wwship. At Bodonyr is a remarkable cromlech* 
the table-stone of which, vesting upon three strong supporters* 
is seven feet long, six broad, and six foet thick ; tim shape 
is that of a truncated cone. Remains of a circle of stones, 
and a caniccld, were once visible near it, but ^hc stones 
have long been reuiove<l for the purjio.scs of building. At ' 
Trvf’ivrj/ are some faint traces of stone circles, so covered with 
weeds, and brambles, as to bid defiance to a person ascerUunint; 
their form or number. At. Tan ben Cctcn on the river Breiut* 
are two large quadrangle?, lying ;;i;uost contiguous. Caerkb 
or the moated intrenchmeut, is of a ‘.quave form, having a doii- 
bie foss and vallum, and within foundations of angular and cir- 
CJilar buildings. Nunu rous other vestiges might possibly be dis- 
covered by a careful and patient exploratory investigation. Yet 
these appear to have been only the outworks of the grand seat 
of tile arch druid at Tre*r Diyw. IIere,’*observes Mr. Pennant, 

1 met with the mutilated remams, described by Mr. Rowlands. 
Ills BrjfU Guyn, ISrein Civj/n, or Royal tribunal, is a circular 
hollow of an hundred and eighty feet in diameter, surrounded . 
by an immense agger of earth and stones, evidently brought 

from 


* Mona Antic^uh, p. 95, 
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from some oLli^er ‘place, ttiere not being any mark of their being 
take.il from the ?;pot. It has only a sjifgle eutrante. This is 
supposed to have been the grand consistory of the Druidical ad- 
niiatstratlQii. Not far from rt was ohe'of the Goritcddan, now in 
a mariifcr dii^^sed, but once cotisisdhgof a great copped heap 
of sidles, deir'l;\yhich sate aioftj^ a infi^bructing the surround - 

mg;|kppIey:M de ISeonitm vi et potestate dis- 

ipofare et juVeniutfe/ traduhtf Here arc also the rcliques of a 
circle of stones^ With the cromlech in the midst , but all ex* 
trcmely imperfect. Two of the stones are very large ; one 
which serves at present as part of tiie end of a house, is twelve 
feet, seven indies high, and eight feet broad ; and another eight 
high, and twenty-three feet in girth. Some lesser stones 
al.sti remain. I’lrls eirde, wlien complete was one of the tem- 
ples of the Druitls, in which their religious rites were perform- 
ed. It is the ronject urc of IMr. Rowlands, that the whole of these 
remains were sm roimded with a circle of oakn, and formed a 
ilet^p and sacred grove. Jam per se roborum edegunt lucos^ ne- 
que n 11a sacra sin<r ea IVondt? conficiuut.’^t 

IJcrc ill the niid.-.t d this hallowed space, surrounded by its 
dark gl jomy .sliduii’ing grove, secluding fnim all vulgar hear- 
ing, tlie mysii< ai do<'trliu‘S of Bardi^m, and from all unhallowed 
sight llic prijf; Mild niy.'ilic ci ivnionies and sanguinary rites of 
their religion ;the mind, forced back by the vestiges before it, to 
a retro';, ,ed ivc view of past ages, is envehqied in historic doud.s, 
and, hurried by the jio^ver of reminiscence, becomes wrapped 
ill scenes of other times. It pictures to ilself the archprscsul, 
with his attendant Druids, first commencing the solemn carni- 
val, by the prf vious preparatory ceremonies ; such as cutting 
ihe I'mi aivvr, or sacred inislctoe with a golden consecrated 
liofik, received on the sa^tm or white vest, and then carefully 
laid up, as Jove's best, and inestimable gift to man, discoursing 
to the caiiilidales for inlliation, from the caniedd, on the perfec- 
tion 

’ Caesur. I5cl- Gal. Lib. VT. 

t Phn, Ilis,!. Nat. Lib. X\'. c, 44. Pennanl'i Tour in Wales, Vol, III. p. 

idi 
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tiun-and power of the immortal Go(kj delegated to them, as Ins 
representatives; performing auruspiccs and divination hy 
means of the mystic circles.; engaging to ^crecy by adminis- 
tering the etern^^aths at the or stones of 

swearing ; aflerwards bringihg^ tlm vicu ip the cromlechs* 
or altars; and descanting on die>et.ali^xig jtis^ce ^ deity—* 
that for the life of man nothing but the death of andiher^ offered 
up as a sacrifice, could appease the wrath of the immortal Gods; 
make due atonement for the evils committed, or avert tlie 
threatened punishment. The sacrificial fires kindled, and the 
instruments prepared, the deprecatory prayers ofiered up, and 
incantations made ; it sees the feast begun. 

** What direful rites these gloomy Yiaants disgrace, 

Baac of themiiidj andlshauie of man’s iiigh race t 
'Twas det'.niM, the ciiclos of the waving wand. 

The mystic figures, and the inulterlug band, 

Held o’er all natures works as powerful sway 
As the great Lord and maker of the day. 

Rocks, by^infcrnal s)iuiU and Magic prayer, 

Shook from their base, und trembled Inglt in air; 

The blasted stars their fading light wiclulrew ; 

The labouiing inorin shed down a baleful dew ; 

Spirits of hell aerial dances led ; 

And rifled graves gave up the pule cold dead. 

Imperial man, creatioirs Lord and Pride, 

To crown the «acrificial honors, died : 

That Htfsus, direly pleased in joyous mood. 

Might flesh iheir swords, and glut their scytlies with blood : 

And Taranis, amidst his tempests, smile. 

And roll innocuous thunders o’er their isle.'’* 

LlaM'air Pwkl-cwynoyli-.* In this parish near the shore, ©ii 
a rocky eminence, is the site of an ancient British fortification^ 
called Oraigy ddhtas, opposite to which, in the straits, are tho.se 

terrible 


^ Richbrdt’s Aboriginal Britons, page 16. 

f Thisi< one of the few parishes in Ang]« 90 « 4 |that has received its ap- 

pelUtioB 
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terrible obstacles tp mariners, the rocki. Many of thescv 
at low water, are visible, and the channel for a cojjsiderable 
apace appears coveted with a continued series of black and hor- 
rible breaker lYhen the more-, depressed rocks are covered 
witl|'«vatef;ei%g to the ^ iNifiwng with great rapidity be- 
Isiretlii theufe and by the imrrowsess of the channels with the 
e^pspaitioii' ^fthe rocks, nftmeroufs <v6rtieiM> or strong eddies are 
I^Rted ; and at those times the fury of the tide amongst them 
is inconceivable, except to the navigators, who often find it 
extremely difficult to avoid the impending danger. If the wind 
blows directly across the channel, it then becomes necessary in 
shooting this gulph,” as it may be well termed, to row the 
smaller, and tow the larger vessels through; lest in tack- 
ing, before they are able to gel round, they should be 
caught in one these eddies, and thrown upon the rocks. 
This, in spite of every precaution used, will sometimes happen, 
and in that case, the vessels only aro saved by a strong current, 
setting in from a clifiTcrent direction, round those rocks, still 
pre-eminent above the flood. This counterSiction giving time 
for ili<* s<;iitncri to prepare fi»r the next tack. “ I when very 
young, vf'iiturod iny.-rlf in a small boat during its greatest rage. 
Slid iievt r shall lor<»‘f. the rnpicl tnmlutions between rock and 
rock, amidst the boiling ware? and mill race current/ 'f Indeed 

the 

pj'Ijitioji i--om i-irr.iirr'taTirc'', and nnt from seme patron saint; and 

iniu:lt ctiiical ncunn'n liuk Ken rrfspl» 3 ''ecl, in attempting to fiirniKh a pro- 
Vabl - dt'i'ivntion. It itis ^ecn supposed the distinguishing epithet comes 
from ru>!l a dool, p a in^ to n rjggU-, and h^U hitieou*., that is, a hideous- 
'wv'*t;i;Iing |)o^>i, allti.ave to the oppoMte whiripnoi jri the Meiiai. There cannot 
exi*ii a douiri ;hut tiif. place received the name from the ussigned ciieum* 
staiLce: hi.-t hy tiie ahove-iuentioncd etymology it must be first changed to 
Fwligu'ingfnjU. TIse like ditTicnlty attends ymr others, nhich have been ad- 
duced. Migiil not the following be a mort^ probable conjecture, Pu'U a pool- 
giij/K rage, and dui k. or Lh»o.ny, that 'r, iIk gloomy-raging-pool ; or ad- 
zuitting at the end of tlie wo.d rapids it \s'ill be rapid niging-pool, 

itroMgly expressive- lif Pwil Ccris, opposite the sliore ? See a letter in the 
Korth Vv’aies Uazctlc of 1810, hy CvFiicinnX). 

* rcnuuiiPs Tour in Wales, Vol. Ill, p. ¥3. 
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the violent swcllsi and the btirsting ebulitioDS in some pluccR, 
tbe furious run of tide ia otliers, tlie roaring noise of the M a- 
ters, occasioned by the sabmergeid bteal^ers, the dashing of the 
foam and spray , iii.the vortices, agabist the uncovered and ex* 
po.'^ed rocks, v|rith thedin and turbijiience mund ; is Aietgrtam. 
limes of flood andebbj of sucfh^^ l^izid, as to bafBe allflsscriptioa 
to convey any adequat# jdeafeMierof the ex* 

hibit, or the sensations they excite* At high watei^ Ibe terrific 
scene completely disappears, the aqiaatic tumult ceases, all h 
hushed ; and this previously alarming sea, assumes an equal sem* 
blance df safe passage, u Ith the other parts of the Menai, This 
furious current between, what are considered the Scylla andC//c» 
rj^Odis of the Welsh mariners, is denominated Pivll Ccris; and 
presents a formidable obstacle to the navigation of large vessels, 
which are under the necessity of watching the critical seas<;ii 
for passing, and taking on board experienced pilots. 

Llandvssilio. The small church of this parish is curiouslv 
situated on a small rocky peninsula, jutting into the sea. This 
*at high water forms a small island, colled Hen Glus, comprising 
a few' acres of land, that alibrd pasiuritge Ibr sheep : a cause* 
way joins it to the opposite beach; but is on.’' passable at 
clih-tiib . It is a circumstance almost peculiar to Aiiglesea, as 
iSlr. Pennant remarks, ‘Mhiit nujst of i lio .sV.vt nty-four parishes 
whici) this island is divided into, have their cliurche.s not reuioie 
from the shore,” Some of them are so situated, that they are 
obliged to adapt tlic lime of divine .service to the slate of tlie t idi . 
And instances occasionally occur, where the minister Is obliged 
to dismiss the eongregalion, long before the service is properly 
cuiicludeib This is exemplified in the church of Llaugiiyfayi, ou 
the western side of the island ; as well as in this of Llandys’silio. 
When the wdnd blows smartly in the direction of the tide, ili<' 
latter w ill set in earlier than expected. What, on such ocra.-‘ 
must be the feelings of both minister and congregation ? Tiie 
struggle to escape, before they are hemmed in by the >urroun'!-- 
iiig water, must occasion a scene, too iridocorou;s to be c(»in 
patiblc with the sacred duties of p\ib!?c\w6rshi|>, and the previ- 
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cus apprehension of its necessity, is little consistent with the ■ 
ture of devotion. 

Here, the mind, ^wake to feelings of iitdepcndencc, and sen- 
sible of the hln^ngs of that freedom, acknowledged and secured 
by the present constitution of Bitoin, wUl at this spot pause, to 
take, a retrospective view of ages past; and while it recognizes 
in itlie^code’^ ancient Welsh jnn a legislative sys- 

tenii usually considered as having been introduced at the Nor- 
man conquest, be inclined to say. 


The Muse here shudders at the feudal plan, 

3'liat gave to man a property in maiijr 
Contrast ihe pci iodf past, the present daj. 

And pours to Heaven the glad and gratcfuflay/* Ltova. 


Mr. Rowlands^ iji making a distinction between the two kinds 
of villains under the ai cicnt laws> wiiom he distinguishes into 
two classes, free and pure rjor/w, supposes the difference to be 
this ; that the former possessed some degree of freedom, might 
buy and scdl, go where they pleased, &.c. while the latter were 
the peculium of their proprietary lords or princes, and dis- 
posable ad libitum. He also observes, " that he met with an 
extract of a deed, conlained in a book of Sir William GrylTyth,” 
where the natives of this township, centuries subsequent lo the 
appointment of princes of Wales, from the royal family of Eng- 
land, were sohi as an appendage of such estate to which the 
lands belonged. '' I have by me/' he says, a copy of injunc- 
tion, issued out by Henry the seventh, king of England, com- 
manding escheators and all other miiiLstcruil officers, to see that 
the king's native tenants kept within their proper limits; and if 
any of them were found to stray, and wander from their home, 
to drive them back, like beasts to their pinfolds, with the great- 
est severity 

Among the boons bestowed upon the corporation of Beauma- 
so late even as the fourth year of Elizabeth's reign, the fol- 
lowing 


f 2iluxi& AaUquu. p. 122. 
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lowing grant appears among other privileges* All and sin- 
gular the king’s lands^ tenements, and hereditaments in Bodineiv, 
and his villagers (cultivators) in the same town, if any be, with 
their offspring/* But this wad probably no more than an exem«> 
plification of a grantf made long before, by way of oonfirmar 
tion. 

The following is one, out of three documents, adduced by 
Mr. Howlands, ** Ednyfed Vychan ap Edynfed, alius dictus 
Ednyfcd ap Arthclw oz Davydd ap Gruffyd et Howel ap Da.; 
vydd ap Ryryd, alia:s dictus Howel ap Arlhelw uz Davydd ap 
Gryfrydd,*Liberi tenentes Dni. Regis villae de Rhandir Gadog, 
&c. dedimus et coniirmavimus Willltno np Gryffydd ap Gwiliiu 
armigero et libero teiicnti dc Porthamel, &c. septem natives 
nostros; viz. iloWel ap Davydd Dew, Matioap Davydd Dew, 
Jevan ap Evan Ddu, Llewelyn ..p Davydd Dew, Davydd ap 
jyiutto ap Davydd Dew, Ilowei ap IMattu ap Davydd Dew, et 
Llewelyn ap EvanC^ke, cum corutn sequelis turn procreatis 
iam procrcandis ac omnibus bonis catcllis, £wc. babend. &c. 
praedictos natives mostros, &c. praefato Wiliiino Gruffyd ap 
Gvidlim heredibus ct assiguatus suis in pcrpetuiun. Datum apud 
Rhandir Gadog, 20 die Junii, an. Henr. Gti This is 

a strong instance of the tenacious nature uf despot ism, and de- 
monstrates how difhcull it is, to abolish custom-, however unjust, 
or absurd, when once they have been established by long and 
general usage ; especially when, like those of vassalage^, they 
have tended to exalt one part of the human species to an en- 
viable height above the other. 

Gorphwysfa, a handsome modern mansion, erected a few 
years since, and pleasantly situated on an eminence above 
Porthaethwy, commanding delightful views, is the occasional 
residence of JLord Lucan, 

U 2 Porthactliwp 

* Manuscript History of Anglesea. 

t A remnant of this part of thu feudal system still customarily remains lb 
the western parts of England ; where if some estates arc sold, dr let, an 
usual condition is, to take all the apprentices upon them, male and female. 
This is an evident, though laggcring proof qf yersont being attached t© the soiU 
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Porthaethtvyf or Porthaeddwy, is the most frequented ferry, alid 
the passing and repassing of . horses, carriages, people, and 
cattle, is. prodigiously great. Proper boats, for the accommo- 
dation of allj except the latter description of passengers, are 
provided, atid in constant readiness* But these arc obliged to 
m^ke their vray on an element to which, previously they had 
. never hefeh ^iccu^omed,. and, from their dreadful bellowings, 
when necessitated to take the whter, evidently strikes them with 
most painful terror. The scene here, after a large fair in the 
island, is Unique ; and lo tho.'=ie who can divest themselves of 
sympathetic feeling for the sufil rings of brute animals, it must 
furnish considerable atnusonicnf. The bullocks are driven into 
the sea, and pursued by the drovers, till having lost footing 
they are compelled to swijn, a noyel exertion for the poor af- 
frighted bca;iis, wbieli they evince by plunging and turning in 
all directions the ir wistful < yes low^ards the land. Persons in 
boats attend «•>: each side-, goading them forward, and en- 
deavouring to keep them \u a direct line for the opposite shure. 
Some, however, nt tlie erunnienceiiicmt of the voyage, elude 
the vigilance of their aj|UMtic drivers, and borne along by the 
violene*: of t.lu- tide, mviki (t<iod a landing on the wrong side: 
frequently «'it a coo n.l'le di.;^.;icc from the place of departure, 

to the no iirMri .{itun* of fbose, rq)pointcd .to guard at the 

point of eniliiukati Wlu*a hundreds of these animals have 
been thus minatura impelied to put their lives in jeopardy on 
the boistert/us vavrs, and have at length arrived on the other 
side of the ZMeiiai, tlie seen#' becomes still more distressing to 
rhf; comp;;.-.',ionate beholder. Some are so exhausted with the 
exoitions tlb'y liave been forced lo use, for bearing up. against 
{}\v. tu!ijultuous element, that every attempt at standing proves 
ahonive, cionscquently they obtain a lcmj>orary respitfe. Others, 
who in tlie fust instance turned restive, seldom fail to receive 
severe retaliation: the remaining number appear from their 
gestures more like wild, tlian domesticated boasts; and the whole 
C'‘u>j)Ofies a sight at which humanity .sliudders. Could no other 
pii'.n be deviled for sending these cattle to England } no method 

of 
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of Gomportation be adopted t The cattle from South Wales ave 
conveyed over the Newpassage iii Morimouthshire, by proper 
boats ; and why not those of Anglcsea? The evil it is -hoped 
will soon be removed, by a / 

Bridge over the. Men* ai St|iait$v The obstacles presented 
to the traveller by the arm of the sea, . Cfi^led^ tbe Menai, when 
his way lies in this direction, have long; Hb^en a subject of re* 
gret; and the delays and hindcraaces, ocCiuuoned by Bangor 
ferry, to the intercourse between England and Ireland, a matter 
of most serious importance: particularly since the political 
union of the two countries, facility of communication between 
the central and remote parts of an empire, not only tends to 
promote the commercial iiitcrer^ts; but to give energy to its 
power, and stability to its govcnimcnt. The scieniilic eye of 
mechanism had often looker! at this passage, with a longing wist- 
ful ken, and in the fertility of its gcuius plaiiiK'd, unci in ima- 
gination formed, a ruiul across th( tuninlluous waves. The ex- 
pediency of erecting a bridge over Ibesc stniiis at or near Ban- 
gor ferry, has long been in conlemphciou I’or at a meeting of 
noblemen and gentlemen belonging to tl.e principality desirous 
of carrying such iuteiulcd ijiiprovcincni int«» etU c held at the 
Sl Alban's Taverrj, I.ondon. April JP, nsn, it was resolved, 
« That the erecting a cavriag** brivlgc \*ver the straits of 
Mcnai, will be of great public utility. That it appears from 
the report-sand roncurrciu opinions of several able engineers, 
that the erecting a tlmlrr bridge, upon piles, with three sw ivel 
bridges will not be detrimental to the navigation of the said 
fitreights, and therefore we a[)pr<wc of a bridge being erected 
upon that plan. That we will support the application, made to 
parliament for an act, for building a bridge across the said 
fitreights, agreeable to the above plan.*' 

N. Baylev, Chairman, 

These resolutions, however, were prevented beii^j carrie d 
into effect by the influence- of an opposite party, '"‘ho felt, oi 
pretended to feel, deeply interested; and whokc property ih<*y 

y 3 ttai^ 
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stated would hoi only bo injured* if tho scheme were executed ; 
but that the coasting trade 'of Wales, and other ports of the 
western ^part<^BHtain* would, by such an alteration, receive a 
most serioiis deterioratiom 

; ^ the pimShi biftait goedl* 

'wishtii st^ good, 

: JMe Genius tlw pvimt pier, ithat braves 
Xmpeihiig tempefta* and th* war of waves ; 

Beheld the embryo arch, with fostering smile. 

Entice the inCsnt to the parent isle ; 

Bat though the plan the wish of nations crownM* 

Ftsli Discord saw the blest design— ^and frown'd.** 

LLOva. 

The grand scheme however does^not appear to have been lost 
sight of; neither the island genius to have been asleep nor inati»» 
teative to its permanent interests. The business has been again 
submitted to the consideration of Parliament, and the report of 
a conimiite<^ in that honourable house, printed by its order in 
1810 ,^ contains the following particulars. The Right Hon. 
Henry f a«ter in the chair. From the evidence adduced, it ap- 
perns tlie spring-tides in the Menai rise about twenty feet, and 
run at the rate of four miles per huur;t but the motion of the 
current is greatly obstructed by tlic numerous rocks, inter- 
spersed about the whole bed ; and tl»c estual direction is con- 
sccjuenlly very variou.s. Vessels navigating these straits, arc 
under the necessity of passing at the time of tide, when the 
current is siiOicriently strong, to carry them safely through the 
respective channels; and this they can only do about three 
hours and a half w estward, and one and half eastward, during 
the flow of each tide; unless Uie wind should be favourable 
and blow with considerable strength. The phenomenon of 
V these 

* Entitled The second Report of the Committee on Holyhead Roads and 
Harboor. 

A^Jhe tide near the swelly rocks, at foil spring, runs from eight to nine 
kiiots au hour. 
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thc!iP tides is also of an unusual kind. At the full ^nd change 
of the moon, it is high water at nine o^clock in the morning, on 
Caernarvon bar : and not till nearly half past ten at Beaumaris. 
Two tides set in frofti the western ocean, and are. divided by the 
island of Anglesea; one part passing through the Menat straits, 
and the other through, the great between 
Holyhead, and the Iidsh coast. As an 

hour earlier at one of the than the 

other, it begins running through the strait firdtU Caernarvon, 
while it is ebbing at Beaumaris ; and coiniseqo^tly keeps fall- 
ing for some time afl;cr the current has changed its direction. 
In a similar manner the ebb commences at Caernarvon, before 
it is flood at Beaumaris ; and though the direction of the cur- 
rent is likewise in this case changed ; yet it keeps rising at Ban- 
gor ferry, after it has ebbed a considerable space at Caernar- 
von. « These tides, a reporter to the committee stales, divide, 
as nearly as I could observe, about Plas Newydd,"^ and flow 
about five hours, and ebb seven, at the Swelly rocks.^^f This 
remarkable diflereiice arises irooi the influx of waters being im- 
peded by Caernarvon bar, aiiXthe various roc ks in the channel. 
Divers plans it seems had been subuiitted to those, 'iiterested 
in the removal of the dii'ticulties, resulting from the ferry. On 
the former occasion three schemes were proposed. The erection 
of a wooden bridge; a stone ditto; and an embankment, for 
carrying the road across the straits. I’lie first was objected to, 
as impracticable, or if not, us only forming a temporary struc- 
ture, that w^ould constantly want repairs, and in a short period 
renovation. The second was considered, as alike impracticable, 
or admitting the practicability of sucli a scheme, the enormous 
expence which must be incurred, would marr the proposed 
advantages of the undertaking. The third, met with the most 
powerful and decided opposition, especially from all the luari- 
tiinc interests of the western coasts of Britain ; the complamunts 

U 4 contending 

* They separate near Boaomaris, at a place called Tyraw poijiU 
Appendix to the Report, p. dl. 
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contending^ if such a plan were carried into effect, it would 
not only be exceedingly injurious to trade; butahp, according 
to the reports of the most able engineers, most certainly ruin 
the harbour of Caernarvon. On the present occasion also, three 
plans were before the committee.' First a bridge, to be 
erected Itiys y^ech; having three arches, con- 

ol^stiroBi arid ^^veral ethers of stone; the estimate 
9^,5001. The fiCCohd at» or ' near the same place; estimate 
959,1401. * The island of Iiiys y Moch, according to the 
statement of the report, is situated in the streight, at a .:.maU 
distance from the A)iglesea shore : it is a solid limestone rock, 
7ic7irly covered at high water, but at low water there is a good 
deal of it to be seen ; and the rr»< ky neck, that connects it with 
main land of \nglesea, was quite dry at low water, 28th of 
Auiriisl:*' and the widtii of the strrait between the island and 

O 

:iie (Caernarvon shore was four hundred and fifty feet; and its 
depth, for a cor.>ider;\l))c part of its breadth, was upwards of 
thirty-two feet. 'Mie shore on the north side is covered with 
gravtl and large stones; but at no great depth below the surface 
ir is rock/^ The tli ird at, and over the Swelly rocks, to con- 
-i;'i of one expansive central arch of cast-iron, three hundred 
and lifty feet in the span, with two collateral ones (d* the same 
metal, of three hundred each; and tlie remaining accommodat- 
ing arches to be of stone : the expence of building this, was esti- 
ruiited at 203,8121. The committee state, they approve this 
latter plan, given in by that able and scieiilihc engineer, Mr* 
John Rennie, having one cast-iron arch of 330 feet in the span, 
and two of 300 ditto, and the rest, six on the Caernarvonshire, 
and sixteen on the Anglesea side, of stone. The foundations to 
be laid on the Swelly, Penlass, and Ynis Welltog, rocks. The 
distance here at low water, 29th of August, 1H09, w’as from the 
Caernarvon shore, 170 feet to Swelly rock; between Swelly, 
and Penlass 240. But there are two rocks in the channel, which 


make the^^p 


arance at low water, and divide it into three. 

The 


1809. 
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Tttr? fipaces between Penlass And Ynys WeJltog, h quite dry at 
low wuler, arid from thenee to the main land of Aiigleaea^ theref 
is only a creek', or inlet, which may, if judged propelr, be en-, 
tirely shut np— From the pier on the Ca^riiitrvoiishire side of 
the channel, land arches are prcpoi^> .to extend lb thedii* 
tance of about two Imndrcd yard^ and on Ynx» 

Wei tog: the land at'eheir are prqpc»^ M 
of four hundred and thii*tyh>dr y1krd^ tnib the istend of An* 
glesca, making the w'hole length, one thbusand and seventy 
six yards. The land arches on each side are proposed, to 
have winged walls at their termination, and embankments 
of earth, to form the iqjproaches to the bridge ; and the road 
way is proposed, to be thirty two feel of clear, within the para- 
petsV* The amended estimate for such a structure amounts to 
2901, 417. This site, expediency has judged preferable to the 
one, previously selected at lays y Modi, for the following 
reasons. Because the water herfi is wider, the laud does not 
rise so rapidly on each side, and the rocks previously alluded 
to, presenting, a.^ it were, natural piers, would louder the con- 
struction of a bridge at this place comparatively easy ; and af- 
ford a better prospect of its ptnraiient security^ i o show Inwv 
little progress the sj»irit of patriotic improxement had made 
through the dark ages; and at. the same tiu.c evince, what ob- 
stacles are o)>])o.scd to tlie display of science, and the further- 
ance of useful projects, by the want of that grand stimulus to 
mental expansion,. /'m*dow, liberty of speech, and independenev 
in action; it may be worthy of noticing; that Edward the first, 
having in his dillercnt military campaigns experienced the dif- 
ficulties, occasioned by this fretum ; expressed his intention to 
buihl abridge of stone over the straits. The engineers, how 
ever, employed on the occasion, made an unfavourable report, 
as to the practicability of the scheme, “ from the bottom being 
doubtful, and the sea, in the assigned place, assuming at certain 
times a raging and strong appearance:*' but these objections to 
the hero of the crusade, and the conqueror of Wales, ajipeared 

contemptible ; 

Ilcp(»rt of the Coiiiinittcr, c*n Hok> head Hoads aud Harbour 
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contemptible; and he determined to have his design cxecutod: 
But from the ipbabitants of the dist|:ict of Arfon, petitioning, 
ud the king's atftention being called ofi^ by the Scottish war, 
the plan, worthy of such a monarch, was never carried into 

eiiectr * 

Iteviotu ^ibMding^ respectfol adieer fo the island, after ad- 
miring iWimimeroi^ c^pabil^iefl» said ^feeling highly gratified 
with the patrio^e many of the principal 

landed proprietors, it would be an unpardonable omission not to 
notice a recent, and most accommodating improvement. By 
the munificence of Lord Bulkeley, an excellent carria'ge road 
has at a vast expence been formed from Porthaethvry to Beau- 
maris, along the, shelving side of the hill* a considerable height 
above high water mark. The former road was not only cir- 
cuitous, but from the great inequalities and narrowness, exceed- 
ingly inconvenient; this is nearly level, the wliolc distance, 
more than four miles, and in going towards Beaumaris, as the 
charming bay gradually opens, though it would he hyperbo- 
lical to call it, « one of the liiicst terraces in the world,'^ 3‘cfc. 
justly may it be said, the tniveller is presented with a sue- 
cression in picturesque and sublime scenery af unrivalled di- 
versity. 


OF AxGL5>r'i. 


AKPON, 





ARFON, 

cm 

CAERNARVONSHlltE* 

CyABRNARVONSniRE anciently fononed part of the region* 
possessed by the people^ denominated Ordovices; and after 
their partial reduction by tlie Roman power, the country as* 
suracd the name of Venedotia^ In a subsequent period, wlieii 
the division was made hi the political power, and territorial 
possessions by Roderic the Great, it received the appellation of 
Gwynedd, comprehending this, and nearly the whole of four 
other counties in the present Morth Wales. 

This district called Arfon, from being situated opposit# 
to Moil or Mona, Anglesea, meaning literally supra Monam, or 
the country adjacent to that island ; and the adrMiloii of Caer 
was added to the county town, and consc«|uently to the shire, 
from tlio circumstance, of the former having been a fortiiicd 
station of the Romans. 

This is a portion of country interesting by its natural pro- 
ductions, and multifarious scenery ; but still more so by the no- 
ble exjdoils of its ancient occupants, and the important events, 
concatenated with its history. During Roman, British, Saxon, 
Norman, and English displays of unsaiiated ambition, and ty- 
rannic strides, tuw'ards general doniinatioii, this became the 
scene of a desperate and long protracted contention ; because 
the refuge of independence, and the residence of frciidoiu. 

•• We now ascend, and eastward bend our view 
Where Rome’s imperial eagle never flew ; 

The Menai leave — tlic rocky heights explore. 

The Rritoii’s last lesource— his mountains hoar — 


Wlxvie 
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Where weeping freedoop fr&m the coiife&t fled. 

And Cambria saw her dearest jicroes dead* 

111 ustripiiff blind ; distinguish’d Arfon's boast f 
*Xwas yonrs to lead in Gwynedd's warlike host. 

‘ For while wi^om dwelt upbii idii tongae, 

/ ^ ir«iii?^dwb Taliesin^ sweetest lyre was «tr^ ; 

< in pfcecefal |diades> and teiiied plains, 

FlowM from hU haltowed tips th’ «pp^ 

Here brave Carkdoe the recording Muse, 

Thy virtues, conflicts, and thy fall reviewb. 

Thy manly eloquence, thy adverse fate 
The act, tliat made a Claudius trueiy great. 

'J'hine, liberal Roman ! be the hero's fame. 

And Britain's tnusc still venerates thy name. 

Pours with a grateful flow, tliis verse to thee. 

That baile with generous voice, thy foe be free. 

Far diflerenr, Kdward, arc thy l>ate.d deeds— 

The smile vindictive, when ‘hy rival bleeds, 

FiVn now the muse ran hfor the Irailor's voice, 
llencw <)ir slmut, and ainMi la>: {> ri'ioicv ; 

'i he tiimnnli img tlirougli Conway's crowded had.* 

Whde slnr^glnig Cambria with Lk wclyn fnfU, — 

Tins ti ll, divided Jtom his count ry's bands 
rbe j'Tl'iC'ly vit tim uf ignoble bands; 
riu:- Irll fliejieir of Britain’s i-slf^and crown, 

\ r**^ h-.iijvrr bad snides ie.s‘’ivid beyond ib Srown.* * 

Li.o\» 

This is bounded on the east by Denbigliidtiit:, fixmi 

whicli it is divided by the Conwy; ihe Glas-Llyii tivrr sepa- 
rates it from part of Merioneth ; the Meiiai straits from Angle* 
ftea ; and the residue has a maritime boundary. It extends in 
length about forty-five miles, but its breadth is exceedingly 
Tariahle, in some parts nearly fourteen, and in others not more 
than .seven. The .^aspect of the county is generally of an Al- 
pine cast, consisting of almost continued elev'dtions and depre.s- 

^ sioiis I 

* 1 cf#!ii>sj{, observes Vaughan of Hengwrt. we have reason to bless God 
frir hi.s mercy lo us in our happy cstabUshiiient under one moiiaTcli ; wc mtiy 
w' !) sHv vv* ronqner«d m our gain, and undone to out iidvaiUag«./‘ 
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Ifek^Tis, and the mountains, both from their height and shape, 
exhibit very discriminating characteristics in tlie features of 
this highly diversified portion of the kingdom; TIhj principal 
of those consiitntea what is denominated the Snowdoniaii chain, 
extending from !iear .Conway> in t)ie npfth eaat, to^ the shore 
tliat bounds Portbpriao road; Snowden and 

theRhifel ridges ; each composed c of -seyeral tery: large and 
lofty mountains. Amidst these are Tory deep hollows, and 
cwms, forming narrow vallies, through which numerous streams, 
that issue from the various lakes, with which this district abounds, 
rush with impetuous violence over cataracts, or gently meander 
to the sea. These mountains,” says a traveller* arc indeed, 
so like the Alps, that except the language of the people, one 
could hardly avoid thinking he is passing from Grenoble to 
Susa, or rather passing the country of the Orisons. The lakes 
also, which are so numerous here, make tlie similitude the 
greater; nor arc the fables, which the country people tell of 
these lakes>much unliktMhe stories, which wo meet with among 
the Switzers of* the famous lakes in their country.” These 
almost impa.ssable heigbls, were the forniidabic, and for cen- 
turies the unassailable rclnges, th»j ovorpotverej, but unvan- 
ijuished Britons, when obliged to retreat bt lore wi;o Roman and 
the. I'aigli.sh ftir."c. 

Ill spc.'ikir.f: of raernarvoiishirc, iho historian Camden give^ 
the following narration : — “ But for the inner parts, nature has 
rai.;c<l them far and wide into high mountains (as if she would 
tondence here within the bowels of the earth, the frame of this 
i'iland,) and made a most safe retiring place for the Britons in 
time of war. For here are such a number of rocks and craggy 
jdaccs and so many vallies incumbered with W'ood.s and lakes, 
that they arc iioL ojily unpassableto an army, but even to light 
armed troops. We may- very properly call these inoantains the 
British Alps, for besides that they arc the highest in al) th« 
Island, they- are also no less inaccessible by reason oi the .'•steep- 
ness Cff their rocks than the Alps themselves; and they' all en- 
compass one hill, w hich far exceeding the ri.st in does 
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io tovi’er its head aloft, that itseem.s, I shall not say to thrcateli 
thto sky, but to tl;rrOw its summit into it It harbours snow con- 
tinually/ being throughout the year covered with it, or rather 
with a hardened! ^nist of snow; and hence the British name of 
Kraig Er yni English one of Sn^Fwdhn.^^* This account 

fitili the " I must not/' 

* observes Gkalduiii si^once the mountains, called 

by the Welsh Etyri; and by the English Snowdon, or moun- 
tains of snow, which gradually increasing from the lands of the 
sons of Conan* and extending themselves northwards near De- 
ganwy, seem to rear their lofty summits even to the clouds, 
when viewed from the opposite coast of Anglesea. They are 
said to be of so great an extent, that, acconling to an ancient 
proverb, ** As Mona could supply corn for all the inhabitants 
of Wales, so could the Eryri mountains afford sufficient pasture 
for all the herds, if collected together.” Hence these lines of 
Virgil may be applied to them. 

Et quantum longis carpeiit armenta diebus ' 

£xigua tanluiu gelidus ro& iiocte repoiict. 

And what is cropt bj day the night renews 
SJiedding refre»htul sturas of cooling dcwb.t*’ 

These mountains certainly form a very proinluent feature in 
the lo])ogr:i[ihic'al delineation, and an important subject in 
the natural history, of North Wales; as well as its antiquities. 

They were anciently denominated Creigiau^r Eryri, but sub- 
sequentl y by the English Snenvdon ; and from the latter circum- 
stance it has been supposed, their appellation was derived from 
the upper parts of the ridge, being, like the Niphates in Armenia, 
and the linaus in Tartary, constantly covered with snow. But 
neither tlje facts nor etymology will support the conjectural 
criticism. Had the Welsh name corresponded with the Eng- 
lish, it would have been Creigiau^r Eiry or Eira, that is snow^** 

clad 


* Gibson's Camden, p. 794. 

t iloare’s CiraUUis. Vol. II. p. 139. 
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ckd rocks. . But notwithstanding the assertion of Camden and 
others, it is hot true, that snow lies oh these mountains the whole 
year round. Tho siwninits, during winter, ^o^d at :;^mes, for a 
considerable part of the luring are cohered 
contrasted with the m of thair ddrt^ 
variegated contrast, : TThe Mm > 

from Eryr, an eagle ; mud the 

Eagle-rucks. This a(ipeHatbin» aomev writeni suppose, was, 
given them on account of numerous eagles having formerly 
here taken up their alpine abode ; and to the present time, 
a few of these ravenous birds are found skulking from 
human ken,^ amidst the lofty clefts of their precipitous 
heights. Others have imagined, that Eryri might have been 
applied to these rocks metaphorically, from their having been 
the grand retreats of the Britons, when overpowered by their 
enemies, and driven to extremities ; and whence, as opportuni- 
ties oflered, they sallied forth, and like infuriate eagles, darfed 
their talons on the heads of their pursuers. This is not a chime- 
rical supposition ;• for the IWdswere accustomed to bestow the 
epithet Erjfr, in their laudatory descriptions of great men, more 
particularly in the tmlogies of persons. M ho had d istinguished 
themselves in warfare.f In the direction of these mountains, 

the. 

* According t(i vulgar trnd it ion, says the i liner nut monk, these mountains 
are frequented bjr an eagle, who perching on a fatal stone every filth holiday, 
tn order to satiate her hunger, with the carcases of the siaiu, is said to expect 
war on that same day j and to have almost (>erforuted the stone by cleaning 
and sharpening her beak.*’ Hoare's Giraldi.s, Vol. II. p. 131. 

t Thu# the bard of Llewelyn ap Jorwerlh, A. D, 1*200, observes* 

" Dy wawd Derwyddou 
Dadciii Ilaetiun 
O hil Erjfon," 

O Eryri, 

Thatis Uniids have foretold, that generous heroes should ari.ss frooi the 
^ace of the eagles of 13ryri.” 

Jolo Ooch also, in praise of Owen Giyudwr remarks!, 

" /vryr digrif afrifed 

Owaiu helm gain hael am ged.*^ 

Owen the eagle witty beyond cosiparison, of bright annour, uad of a. boa*- 
Vital (hspesitioa **’ 
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: the observations of Kirwan will appear peculiarly appivpriaii^f^ 
Many extend in length from north to .soMtb> while others take a 
line from east to . west ; and nearlyahc wholes range under one 
\.>er other of which bewsagsvar^ accounted for, 

; fiomtheea^M^of two opposite the deluge; the 

west* the from io^rth to south : the for* 
litht mtbe course tending towards 

those, vaf^abyssets foiiaod in the iricmity of the south poles. 
These primitive moontains gave rise to another striking pheno- 
menon ; " The uniform escarpement, or inequality of declivity, 
which the sides and flanks ofmountains exhibit, according to the 
. bearings of their aspects, ou the diilcrent points of the compass 
to wliicb they arc exposed.*' This position is established by the 
statements of the most accurate travellers in every part of the 
W'orld. 7I10SC mountain.^, wliich extend from north to south, 
ha\e their abrupt dociiviiy 011 the western side; those from 
east to west oiuiic souihern side, and the intermediate bear- 
ings, admit a siniilar rule. This geological fact, Mr. K. sup- 
poses conclusive of the fact, t-hat two curren^:s subsisted in the 
antediluvian seu.s anti ut the lime of the receding deluge.* TJic 
common esciicpnicnt of the Snowdoiiiun ebain, fronts the Menai, 
and ranges .ill :i p.iruliid iiitewith Ihc straits. The declivous 
hides of particular port! O'f tlie ciiain, depends much on the 
Inclination of the straja. The ]>rineijKil eh.vat.ioJis are Carnedd 
David, Ciirnedd Llewelyn, IVcvaen, JMoel Ogwen, Moel Sia- 
bod, the two Glyder.s, the two Llidtr.s, iVlod Llyfjii, and Mod 
myunydcl Nant ; all, apparently by tlieir towering lioight, emu- 
lous to support the pioud pareal of tlie whole, with his 

pre-eminent summits of Crib-^ -dLslvii, and y Wydufa, or the 
dnppingpcak, and the conspicuous .^uinniit. 

The height of monteains, as they idl'eet the eye, must be 
considered from the spot, wher«* tiie ascent liCgius to make a 
large angle, with the plain. Ilul, pi»'ilo.,<‘}»hicaliy considered. 
They aruii^niputed from the f urJjce of tl.e ocean. Mr. Ca.>udK 
who was employed by Mr. Adams, ainlior of the Index Villaris, 
to measure it in w ith in.struni.rnLs odjusU^d by that able 

philosopher, Flamstcad, nr. -e the hdghl of the highest point. 

V,Mv> 

• Trarisactloiit of tke Ilov .u Ii !fli /\c; tJc!;sy, \"cl. VIH. 
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1240 yards, (3720' feet) above tbe level - of Caeitiarvon Quay. 
But later> and probably mor^'bcdiMte e^ti^erirndi^. have sotne* 
^hat reduced its heiKlfct i and the estimata Mw sMels 356U fact 
above the wi|kh» ttef;«r«he Qmy, 

will make it ab<»ifttMm«eet4ibt^ Cnmedd 

IJcerelyn ranges timt, and Moel^^jSMbw >*tUrd in tdhe aeale ot 
eminence. The rocks that compese the bigfa4sr pert of the chain 
are principally porphyry, gtanile, and graoitet of Kira'an; the 
secondary rocks are chiefly hornebknde> Schill^ spar, load- 
stone, rowiey rag, whiiistone, schistose mica, schistose clay, 
mi^tlnres of quartz, feld spar, mica, and argillaceous schistus 
in all its varieties. 

^On the western side arc a number of basaltic columns, on a 
bed of hornstone, or chert z : and large coarse cry stalls, cubic 
pyrites, and various mineral bodies, arefreijuently found in the 
fissures. In the schistose rocks are several slate quarries; very 
considerable ones near Dolbadern; some in Llanddeiniolen; 
others in Lianberis ; a few in Llan Eilgwyn ; and very large 
ones at Cilgwy nrinLlanlyfni ; the products of which are brought 
to Caernarvon, and thence shipped for a market. Those of Lady 
Penrhyrt are at Dolaweii ; and there is a large Cjuiirry of the 
novaculite of Kirwan, varieties of second and third of that species, 
near Cwm Idvval; where great quantities yf hones are cut, and 
annually sent to London and Dublin. Large silicious crystals, 
commonly called rock diamonds, are frequently found in the 
fissures of the rocks, and washed down by the violent torrents, 
occasioned by the heavy rains of this alpine tract, are collected 
by the poor inhabitants, and presented for sale to travellers and 
tourists, as an extraordinary and valuable production. Some 
curious specimens also of cubic pyrites, and chiistalizCd tin, 
have at times been discovered. 

The animaU of these alpine tracts, were forihely wolves, 
stags, foxes, and goats ; but the former noisome animals 
have long ceased to be a terror to the traveller, and the deer, 
which in Lcland^s time, appear to have prevented the grovi'th 
of corn, by the havoc they made, were extirpated, according to 

X a manuscript 
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a nuumscript accoanl» some time prior to the year 1636. Nu« 
merotts foxes» howevcri still find shelter in the holes and clefts 
of the rocky oni|pf so abundant in this districtr These, by 
their rnoctum ^^ fa the (MmUvy# buffbs, and sheep,, 

areaaid the fittmers, wtase eanual losses from 

these destmsll«^» and insdimieiiemU^ls heyimd the power of 
calculation. Fox-Juintiag fbrms a fine source of amusement for 
the country gentlemen, end as in many instances it must be a 
pedestrian exercise, from tbe nature of the ground, the com^ 
monalty are enabled to participate in the pleasures of the 
chase : the only requisite being a leaping pole, to assist the puf- 
suer ill passing any obstructing stream, or treacherous quagmire. 
The Welsh are peculiarly partial to this field sport, and it cer« 
fainiy in a great degree, tends to keep down, if not diminish the 
number of these pernicious vermin, while at the same time it 
evidently promotes a sociable and hospitable disposition. The 
ancient wild inhabitants, tbe goats, annually seem to decline in 
number, and their value bas decreased in value, owing to tbq 
general disuse of brushy wigs, which were usually made of the 
snowy hair of these shaggy animals. 

Of rare and curious birds, the golden eagle, falco ehyeattos, is 
known to have bred, though rarely, amidst these mountains, 
but tliose of the genus seen here, generally are occasional yisitors, 
which come for a season in quest ot prey. The n7^,or rockOuzeJ, 
Turdus torquatus, the inhabitant of this district, is when found, 
in most places, a migratory bird ; but here the species take up 
their abode, building their nests among the rocks, nurturing 
their young by the sides of the lakes,and descending into the dells, 
to feed on the berries of the Sorbus aucuparia» the mountain ash. 

Among tha various lakes already enumerated, many abound 
wit h fish, of which some are peculiar toAlpine waters,and others, 
noted for extraordinary conformation. Giraldus, who was desi- 
roas of describing every thing of a marvellous nature, produced 
in tbe }>riiicipality, has the following remarks. ** On the high part 
,||i;thesc mountains, are two lakes worthy of notice ; the one has 
floating island in it, which is often driven from one side to the 

4 other 
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other by the force of the winds ; and the shepherds behold with 
astonishment their cattle, whilst fiseding# carried to the distant 
parts of the lake.* A pert of the badk» naiusally bound to- 
gether by the «ril)kiws and othee di|«ehir wy hevp 

been broken off, and fMr«aied by the iOmIM 
the shore : and being MetieenUy egM^ miaeh 

in so elevated a gitoactOQ» blow wbh/gtiMt fWeiK^f H oainiot re- 
unite itself firmly With the banks. The other tekef Is noted for 
a wonderful and singular miracle ; it contains three sorts of fish, 
eels,trout^ and perch, all of which have only one eye, the left 
being wanting : but if the curious reader should demand of me 
the explanation of so extraordinary a circumstance. 1 cannot 
presume to satisfy him. It is remarkable that in two places in 
Scotland, one near the eastern, the other near the western see, 
the fish called mullets possess the same defect, having no left 
eye.J 

This district, by the multifarious varieties of plants, compos- 
ing its vegetable surface, presents a spacious field for phy tologi- 
/ cal investigation ; and to the lovers of botany must afibrd a rich 
repast of rational amusement. It peculiarly abounds with those 
species of herbaceous plants, styled by Linnmus, id his usual 
expressive and depictive manner. Ethereas ; because their ha- 
bitats, or localities, arc only discoverable on the higher parts of 
mountains : and notwithstanding the seeds, by adverse winds, 

X 2 must 

* This is a small lake, named lijfM y Dywarchen, or the lake of the sod, on 
the right of the road, leading from Caernarvon to Bcddgelert ; which still ex- 
hibits the same peculiarity, as here mentioft|,*d. and rationally accounted for. 
When the celebrated Wilson was painting a picture, that included this lake 
in its scenery,' he was long at a loss, how to depict this singular phenomenod. 
At length the idea occuired to him, of exhibiting the movahility of the island, 
by pouTtraying a man, standing witli a pole in bis hands, and in Uie act of 
shoving it towards the shore . £» 

tTbo other is Llyn y ciwi, or the Dog's Pool, whidh is considered tbeliigh- 
est among these mountains. The monocular fish have, however, long dissp- 
peared. £. 

t Jloare's Giraldus, Vol. II. p. l30. 
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must frc quently be blown dowi wards, yet thry arc never found 
to vegftdte ill the lower, or chanyiaign parts of the country- 
Numerous othft genera* disglay their verdant and blooming 
: beauties elevated have 

rarely aiyr other. 

It wenhf^ e df l|<nKi8eatidn, if Syha, could 

equally efith Worn, boftit oC he? profusion of decorative orna- 
niofit But alas the once immense forest is almost converted 
into one denudated country. In the time of Leland, it was very 
diflerenb ** AlCregeeryri is forest. The best wood of Caernar- 
vonshire is by Glynne Klcdder, and by Glin Lltighy, and by 
Capcl Kiiyk, and at Llanperls IMeatcly, go(Kt wood about Con- 
way Ab))ey, and IVnmachno and about Cotmore, and , Coite- 
parke, by llangor, and in many other places.”t But the vene- 
rable oaks and patulous beeches arc gone, and their stools in 
numerous instances only remain, to j)oint out where they once 
flourished, and ''waved their verdant foliage in the wind.” 
This dtMindation has been attributed to the unhappy contentions 
between tlie Welsh and English, for Snowdoftia forming the der- 
nier resort of the Britons,! and furnishing them shelter by its 
mountains and woods, induretl Edward the first to employ his 
soldiers in felling the latter; that in future they might not be an 
annoyance to the progress of his armies. Thus imitating thre 
policy of the Einfu ror Ah xander, it is said, could not con- 
quer the after he had cause*! to be felled the forests pf 

Ilyrcania-t And with a similar view, John duke of Lancaster, 
to revenge the depredations committed upon the English bor- 
ders 

• Svo a systematical catalogue of these with their habitats, or the account 
of places where ihoy prow, iu Uiiigiey*»Vorth Wales, Vol. II. p. 0f»5. 

t Itinerary, Vol. V. p. 42. 

^Tfais last fragment of the Briiisfi dominion, the five baronies of Snowdon, 

was all that IJewelvn ap Grytfyd could gain by Mipulatjoii, at the short l:\cd 
peace of 1377, 

.» 

i C^'q iitlus Cortius liJl*. V. 
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litrs by the Scotch; set twenty •^four thousand axes to work 
upon the Woods in the southitrA pWt olfiScotland.,^ But tlii!^« from 
the previlhs descriptioii« jPurjuished by Le||Uflid» by no means 
satisfactoi ily acoob^ (bv tlic general defidMliek fithodng baa 
been one general cause* At a mnefy ^ ||ielAe4ai,^bM»$ 
difierent kinds have been dtSCMMreiMd» bud 'V^ked; and a$ coat 
was xmt found in this district, amnlilDg t^he ores must, by a pro- 
digious demand for wood, have occasioned a very considerable 
consumption. It is curious to see tiie manner in whicii the ob- 
servant V^land, accounts for tliis denudation, so manifest in 
another district, and now lunicntubly apparent iu this : The 

causes be these.; first the wood cut down was never copisid, 
a^d this hath beenc a groat cause of destruction oi' wood tho- 
rough Wales. Secondly, ajter cutting down of wooddys die 
gottys bath so bytteu the young spring, that it never grow but 
lyke shrubbes. Thirddoiy, men for the nonys destroied the 
great woddis that thei shuid not harborow thevos/'* Two 
causes have been especially, and poworfiiliy <>perating, to de- 
prive this part of the country, ofits sireni-^th, and beauty. The 
constant requisitions upon this species of property by the un- 
ceasing wants of avarice, and luxury ; and the general disincli- 
natiuii ill sonic instances, and disability in otliers, of making 
ucw' plantations, to answer the dchcieiicics of disease or decay, 
and repair the still greater losses, occasioned by continual 
felling. It is here worthy of pointed observation, to recollect, 
how much .tlie presenation of trees for a supply of timber, 
has occupied the atte^nipu of legislative assemblies, in the most' 
remote, as well the more recent ages. The divine law, even in 
lawful warfare, and that in the country of the enemy, restricts 
the felling of trees; liuinancly distiuguiship,g between such as 
were fructiferous or not.f By several consiitutioiis in aiicient 
s^^stems of jurisprudence, but particularly iii the lex Aquileia, 
to cut down the trees of others, was adjudged an act, deserving 

X 3 capital 


Itinerary, Vol. V, p. 77. 
t Bcuieronomy, chap xs, v. 19, 
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iaplital punishment. And by virtue of our own laws, any one, 
eonvicted of cutting, damaging, &c. ai^y tree, or iwes likely . 
to become ti«ni|Nitr, if only to the ainoMt of five * illings in 
>aUio« » of fieUmy.* fWitf Iftio time of Ina, king 

bf llle Wettlil^an^ to the present eMii numerous regulations 
have been made tbr the pitaomtioti of timber. The tenantry 
bn estates are bound by the laws, as well as re&trictirc leasehold 
clauses, from felling, and, in many cases, from even lopping the 
tiers, on the respective estates; and why should not some sa- 
lutary, and effectual law be enacted t<» prevent prapfietors of 
laiid^, from despoiling these tracts of their sylvan beauty, 
friendly shade, and, under proper management, perpetual re- 
sources of wealth. The legislature has in divers instances pro- 
hibited the alienation of descendable property, why therefore 
should not landholders be restrained from the present maniacal 
mode of administering to their vices, by the destruction of their 
woods ? 

In some states of Germany a law existed, that obliged a 
landed proprietor, previous to his cutting down a timber tree, 
to plant, and protect another. A still wiser plan would be, to 
increase the obligatory number. But in this region coercive 
measures must, even to a superficial observer, appear super- 
fluous. A considerable portion of the Alpine heights, and 
shelving crags of the mountains, arc totally unfit for cultivation; 
but if planted, would soon become a very productive property. 
They are favourable, as is evident from similar soils, where 
such trees flourish, to the growth of oak, ash, beech, and other 
timber trees ; and if plantations of these were interspersed with 
Scotch and spruce firs, sufficient wood, for various use.s, might 
» in a few years be cut out, and sold for a very valuable conside- 
ration. The subject appears to have excited some attention 
lately in the county, and a few of the great landed proprietors 
have began to ornament their domains with sylvan decoration. 
And it is highty desirable, that their labours should be extended, 
and their exan^ple more generally followed. 

The 


* Statutes at large, 6 Geo. III. e. 36. 
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The ivhola of this extonsive rogion» after the population had 
been so pertinacious in their patriotic was not only 

tliinned.of its inhabitants^ tiy the necetia^ excision, arising 
from protracted wavfiKre#b|ik was siadioust^f daj^pulaled by the 
policy of the conqi|i|ror» conterting the the kndh 

into a royal forest* ^To persons unacq|iiaintc«i with the topo* 
graphy of ancient history, and the depleting aatere of many 
political maxims,^|h must appear almost paradoSLical, that ever 
such an apparenilyMt^ country was well peopled, as, 

from the long and vigorous resistance it made, must have been 
the case ; or that persons of rank and consequence should have 
made such rugged dreary wilds,, tlicir place of residence. Yet 
beyond ah doubt, from historic doenments^the remaining names 
of places, and other circumstances, these nioinitains, novr ah 
most destitute of people, were iiiach more populous in ancient 
times, than at ^present ^ though vestiges of their dwellings, from 
having in somb instances been constructed of tlniher, and in 
others of loose stones, arc now uutraceuhle. In those dark 
ages, when iiitestiAe warfare not only debilitated, but nearly an- 
nihilated the power of law, and the innucncc of custom was 
too wreak, to protect tlic innocent, :»r obtain punLhuient for the 
guilty; when, from the prevalence of ignoranev, and the 
over-clouding veil of superstition, wickedness became licen- 
tious, projjCTty precarious, life hazardous, and plunder, rapine, 
and murder, were included among venial crimes by virtue of 
ianciuarjf;* where could persons of consequence, or probity 
find a more secure asylum? But by this system, which had 
been adopted by the Norman race of kings, and all the great 
tyrants of the earth over vanquished countries, the state of 

X 4 things 

* Owing to the periloas state of tlie country, under the reign of the later 
IliTclsli princes, the laws were imbecile, from the impossibility of seeing them 
duly execoted. Sir John Wynne, hi bis history of the Owydir family, ad-* 
duces melancholy facts of the most dagrant crimes, committed, during the 
existing factions between tlie bouses of Lancaster and York. Murder was 
compensated by a fine, and the assassin might escape that punislimcnt, by 
only flying from one manor to another !! 
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things sooft became materially changed : the once populona 
6nd preiud region was stf^ipped of its independent inbabitantSi\to 
gratify regal aiWilbiiiOA^ and re-peop|ed with aniiiraU, adapted 
to satiate regit'^lgxory. Under tUd a considerable 

pOtUon ofdk&'datttitry still is iDcfai<k4>Mkang» what aredeno* 
minated the crown lande» Snowdoek being a royal forest^ 
frequent warrants were issued kr the killing, and appropriation 
of the deer. There is one, signed by Robert Townessend, is 
the first year of queen Elizabeth ; and another by Henry Syd- 
ney, in 1561* The last is a little singular, as eictiei|ding the 
forest into the counties of Merioneth and Anglesea, with the 
. view of gratifying the queen^s favourite, Dudley, earl of Leices* 
ter, who had been appointed chief ranger : although Lelaml 
had, so late as the time of Henry tlic Eighth, made a very 
minute enquiry as to tlie topograph}' and propertial state of 
this part of the kingdom ; and iiiulcr royal comniisston positively 
asserted, that all Crc^^cry, viz. Snowdonia,* is Caernarvonshire, 
and no part coniprise<l in any other county. 

These documents, (•uriou‘;, not. only as confirming the fact, 
but also as elucidatory of the spirit of the times, are couched ip 
the follow ing terms : 

Warrant for a stagg, out of Snowden forest, 4 July 1st. 
year of Queen Eiiz, 1558. 

I require you to deliver, or cause to be delivered, unto thi^ 
bringer hereof, for the furniture and provision of the Queen's 
majesty’s houshold of her great council in the marches of 
Wale.s, one stagge of this .season, to be taken out of her high- 
ness forrest of Snowdon. And this bill signed with my hand, 
with the queens highness warrant dormant to the lord president, 
and Sir Robert Townessend, Knight, justice of Chester, and 
either of us, made for the same, the copie whereof remayneth 
vrith you, shall be your sufficient warrant and discharge in that 

bequest. 

* Spenking of Ardudwy, he say*, “ This commntnor no part of Mcrioniih- 

Jiire lyith in Cregery. So that though this shire be moiitdiiius, yet is al 
f-Tcgery in Cairarvoiishir.** Itinerary. VoK V. p. 40 . 
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l;€qu«st. Giyen at her liigliness town of Salop* the 4tb day of 
July, in tbe first yere of her majesty'* reigne. 

, ROBT* TOWNESSEND. 

To the master of Ae g$m^, mnger 
and keeper of the high* 

ness ibrnrest of SnowdoO^ ie tfae> 
county of Caernarvon, there dth 
puty or deputies there/' 

f 

Another, somewhat diflereiit in its complexion* runs thns» 
'4 After ray hearty commcxidationB. — These arc to require 
you to deliver to my friend Maurice Wynne, Gent, or to the 
bringer hereof in liis name, one of my tee staggs or bucks of 
this season, due to me out pf the Queen's majesty’s forrest of 
Snowdon: and this my Ire shall be your warrant of the same. 
So fare you well. From Cardigan, the Mtb of August, 1661, 

Your loving friend 

H. SYDNEY. 

To my very loving friendc John 
Vaughan, forrester of the Queens 
forrest of Snowdon, in the counties 
of Anglcsea, Merioneth, and 
Carnarvon; and in his absence 
to his deputy there*.” 

Under his authority, as ranger, the earl of Leicester gave 
by his conduct, a diilcrent idea to the term; for in conse- 
quence, he tyrannized over the three counties, pretended ly in- 
cluded in his commission, with tbe most rapacious injustice, 
and insuirerable insolence. There were not wanting on the oc- 
casion persons who, to obtain favour or rew^ard, suggested, that 
nearly the whole of the freehold property, from the vague 
wording of the grant, might, by constructive evidence, be 

brought 

• These, preserved among the Gwydir manuscripts, are copied in an ap- 
ptmlix to Feuiittut’ft Tour ia Wales. 
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brought within the boundaries of the forest Commissiontr} 
Isrere in consequence appointed, and juries impatinelled to 
make inquisitiiOAii, into the nomerpus encroachments, made on 
the royal prof^y. But by the lOtK^griftK of the jurors and the 
ftrumott ^ commissioneri, pard^triorly Sir William Her- 
bert, and Sir Richard Bplkeley, the tyrant’s views were frus- 
trated. In 1578 a special commission was appointed, com* 
posed of persons dependent on the ranger. A jury, equally 
compliant in its views, was subpaened to attend at Beamnaris, 
and directed to survey the Maeltraeth marsh. After doing so, 
they delivered in a verdict^ and found, that district to lie witliin 
the verge of Snowdon forest ; notwithstanding it was in the 
County of Anglesea, and divided from Snowdonia, by an arm of 
the sea. This decision they were induced to come to, by the 
instruction of the comniisHioners, who said, that in the Exche- 
quer of Caernarvon they had found an indictment, stating, a stag 
bad been roused in the iorest of Snowdoii, in Caernarvonshire ; 
W'iiich being pursued to the banks of tlie Menai, swam over 
that brunch of the sea, and was killed at Maltracth, ** h\frafo- 
rcstam nostrum dc Snoiudon/* situated within the bounds of 
SjKuvdoii forest. Conscious of the leciilude of former resis- 
tance, and relying on the justice of the cause, be had espoused. 
Sir Richard liulkeiey, in beiialf of the landholders, spurned at 
the proceedings of the coinniis:>ioners ; and continued ^stedfast 
in ills o]i)iOsilion to the tyrant. lie personally laid before the 
Clucen the unparalleled sulFerings the Welsh were subject to, 
by the power, exercised under the commission ; painted in 
glowing colours the odious nature of the proceedings ; the dis- 
grace such transactions reflected upon the exalted character 
of her majesty; and at length prevailed with her, to recal the 
commission grant : which was done by public proclamation at 
Westminster in the year 1578. Thus disappointed in his 
views, and interfered with, in his influence at Court, Leicester 
:^i|i^ued Sir Richard with an inveterate animosity, that only 
^{Ceased with the Earl’s life. The former still continuing to be 
ip favour with the Queen and her council, notwithstanding all 

kinds 
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kinds of macbihation»> were tised to oii^ him ; the tetter deter- ^ 
mined to let no opportunity slip^ of satiating his long e6nceived« 
and harboured revenge upon his antagonist IttmteildtfS and all 
the artful train^ e^ptoyed by Slander*! Atp^ty^ InsltittatSmi^ 
having failed to efTedt tte deatred parpomi nb^deharge of 
criminality, profosseclly founded ftots, must ndOessairtly 
be resorted to : and at length an opportunity Oft^red of Oke* 
cutin^ the nefarious design. 

" »ir Richard being one of the deputy lieutenants of Angle- 
fea (upon intelligence of the Spanish Armadas, threatening £n- 
gland) was to cesse the country in arms ; and cessing the woods 
of Rhosmore, he was highly offended, and thought himself too 
heavily laden; therefore went up to court to the Earl of 
Leicester, carrying a false Vde with him, that Sir Richard liulke- 
le~ (a little before the attainder and execution of Thos. Sa- 
lusbury, one of the accomplices of Anthony Babington, the 
traitor, 1585)^had been in the momitninH of Snt)wdon, conferring 
with him, and thjit at a farm of Sir Richards, called Cwmligic, 
they had layiie together tw'o or three nights. The Earl, glad 
of this inibrmation, presently ac(|uaints llie Queen vind council 
therewith. Sir Richard being called before the council, ahd 
examined, absolutely denied the whole matter. Andw'hen thO 
Earl, at yt. time president of the Quecn^s couiisil, did severely 
iiiforce it agt. him, he told the Earl to his face, " Youf father, 
and the very .same men, as now iiifornie against mo, were like 
to uudoe ray fatlier : for upon the death of K. Edward 6. by 
letters from your father, he was commanded to .proclayme 
Queen Jane, and to muster the country ; which he did accord- 
ingly : and had not my mother been one of Queen Maries 
maids of honor he had come to great trouble and danger/’ 
Hearing these w-ovds, the counsil hushed, and rose ; and Sir 
' Richard departed. The Earl hastened to the queen, and told 
her the counsil had been cxauiiuing Sir Richard Bulkeley, 
about matters of treason; that they found him a dangerous 
person, and saw cause to commit him to the tower ; and that he 
dwelt, in a suspicious corner of the world. " What! Sir 
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Bichard Bulkeley ! said .the qaecn ; be never intended ns any 
harm. We have brought him up from a boy^ and have had' 
apeciaJ try al ef hi* fidelity : you shall itot cotaiu him/' W e'* 
said the Barh ^ have the cajre of y<Mlr person, see 

more'and hear more of the man than you doe : he is of an as* 
piring mind, and lives in a remote place/' Before Ood 
plyed the queen) we will be sworn upon the I'oly Evangelists, 
he never intended us any harm and so ran to the Bitue and 
kissed it, saying, ^ You shall not comitt him: we have brought 
him up from a boy/' Then the loi'ds of the counsill nvrole a 
letter to Dr. Hugh Bellot, lord bishop of Bangor, to escamine 
the truth of the accusation layd to Sir Kicliard^s charge ; which 
the bisliop found false ami forged ; and so certifyed to the 
counsil. Whereupon lie was clcarecl, to the queei/s majesty's 
great ccuitcnt, to the abundant joy of Ins country, and lo his 
own great credit aiid reputation : and afterwards diverse of the 
lords of the councell wrote letters to the justices of assize of 
Xortli Wales, to publish bir Kicliards wrongs*/' 

The principal royalties in the county, still belong to the 
king, many estates are Jiehl liy regal grants, and most, of the 
%vaste lauds are subjt*ct lo inquisition from the exchequer, 
Kuinorous laj’ge and .small freeholds, howarver, escaped the 
grasp of despotism, and the transfer of pro[ierty has, in few in- 
stances, f n' many years, received any anuf»yance from the 
crown. The principal great landholders and their seats, at pre- 
sent in the county, are the following ; 

Proprietors. Seats, 

Lord Nctvhorofigh, a iiiiuur 
Ladj/ Penrlii/n, 

Thomas Asheton M, P. 

Sir Robert Williams, barL 

Mrs, Finch, 


From the Plus Gwyn M. S. S. published in Peimaot’s Tour in Wules. 
Vol. 111. Appendix. 


Olynllivon Pakk. 
Penrhyn Castle. 

Vaenol Hall. 

Nant Hall. 

( Cefn AmwlcHj and 
) Lime Hall. 

Colonel 
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Parry Jonts Parry ^ Esq* 

Coloitel Edtaards, 

Lard Gv:ydlr, 

Sir Thomas 

John GriJUths, Esq. ****** 

Rice Thomas, Esq, 

Wm. Alexander Madoeks, M. P. 


Maoryn. 

Nanthoran. 

UWVWtL iS^ALL* 
QL&WAXtm* * 

LtAMYAiR HaU Rild 
Brynkoprl House* 

CoBD-HRLRN. 

\ Tre Madoc Ta)DG 6^ and 
II^Tan yr alt. 


Nameroiis other independent proprietors farm their own 
estates. 

• Agriculture. From a late survey, the sup»''rricial roiitent 
of Caernarvonshire, appears to comprise three liundruil thou- 
sand acres of land, of which only one hiuulriHl and sixty thou- 
sand are in a state of culture ; a greater ponioji of which also 
is under pasturage. In the report made to the Board, one hun- 
dred thousand acres arc stated, from ratural eircu instances, not 
only to ho unfit tor cultivation, bu- incapable of receiving it ; 
consisting of dells, moors, rugged inouiitaius, horrid chasms, and 
foriiiiiig together a iiKJst dreary region. 

I’lie soil is considerably varied, 'fhe distiict, beneath the 
Snotvdon mountains, consists of sand and loam on a limestone 
substratum, particularly near the Menai shore, peculiarly fa- 
vourable to the growth of corn and grass ^ answering the de- 
scription, given of it by Lcland, near three centuries ago ; 

Cairarvonshire aboute the shore hath reasonable good corne« 
as abouth a mylc upland from the shore on to Cairnarvon.* The 
soil towards, and amidst the mountains, is of two kinds. Where 
the ground is dry, it consists of a reddish sort of loam, inter- 
mixed with pebbles, and stony fragments. This, when W'ell 
manured, is very productive in corn, or almost any species of 
vegetables. As you ascend higher, the surface becomes much 
shallower, and less promising for culture. " More opw'ard be 
Eryri hills, and in them is very little come, except otes in sum 

places. 
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'jpliiices> and a little barle^but dcantly Vye/'* Indebd there* is 
nndvoiddblemisfoxlmie, that too frequently attends farming, on 
thfbe hilli* Tb#blade> whil^ green, l<hpto fine, and augurs well 
for a fisture of com ; but often not ripen, and ifi 
which mtbt dfton happen from the weallMllr^ it be left out in the 
field late in the season ; the anddeti gnft«i of wind and tornadoes, 
which burst foith from the numerous cwmn and hollows^ beat 
off the ears and leave little beside the bate stiaw, for t|e dis- 
appointed huRhandman. • 

The other kind of soil is of a prah/ nature, and of this gre Ibom- 
posed majiiy of tlie meadows and heathy wastes and commons. 
This bi iiip: generally wot and mossy, in dripping summers, will 
produce scarcely any thing valuable, as herbage or hay. 

Most of tlu' cw'ins, and narrow vp.Hies, amidst the hills, also'' 
pauiiipaie in this kind of soil; exhibiting a considerable ferti- 
lity in what is ht re termed, Gu'dir y rhosydd, that is hay, com- 
posed of a few kinds of alpine grasses, thickly intermixed with 
dificrc.nl specie.^ of rushes.,viz. Schoenus nigricans, bog rush, Jun- 
^ as mjiiarrosus, nios.s rush, Scirpus ('orspitosns, heath club rush ; 
and frtMjueiitly'bespriiikled with divers species of Cttw, or sedge. 
The hay, which the bottoms and lower meadows produce, is of 
a very superior quality, being remarkably line and soft; con- 
principally of bent and feseue grass. 

The district of Lfyn, which forms a considerable portion of the 
country, is varied, though it presents none of those deep glens, 
and concatenated mountains, which so strongly characterize the 
eu^tern part. The surface is chiefly, what in England would be 
denominated upland pasture; interrupted, occasionally, by 
narrow marshy vallies, and interspersed with conical hills, iso- 
lated, or in small groups. The divisions of land into fields, are 
marked by stone Walls, or earthen mounds. The general cha- 
racter of the soil is light and stony, but from the situation being 
drier and warmer, tlkan most other parts of Caernarvonshire, the 
quantity of its agricultural produce is proportionably larger, and 
more vahi,i.ble. Many black cattle aie reared, and the horsea 

of 
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of tbis district, arc considered iu general, superior to any bred in, 
the county. 

‘ The farmers are chiefly dairy men; and nfllfce their rente, 
from butter, wool, and faMBbs : they possets a fow smaU cow«».! 
numerous herds of and sheep, of a disninutiii^O sissfic 

During the summer months, these are foUowed by their owners^ 
who leave their winter habitations, and take up their residence 
amidst tie hills ; where they erect what are termed ha^codtai, or 
summeraairy houses, which are merely huts, like the cottages 
before /described, not unlike the sennes occupied by tha 
farmers of Switzerland. The furniture is equally simple 
with the building ; a few stones supply the place of chairs, 
and bundles of rushes along the sides, are in lieu of beds. 
Here the men pass their time in tending their flocks, or in 
harvest work; while the women milk the cattle, and arc oc- 
cupied in their dairies : they milk both sheep and goats us well 
as cows. A goat yields daily about two ijuarts of milk, the 
sheep, one. Of these they make butter for sale, and cheese for 
home consumption. « 

Their niude of living is very simple. : Bara ceirch, or oaten 
bread, with a little liuiig smoko'drted goat's flesh, i«.rms tlie 
principal food ; while their drink consists of whey, or butler-, 
milk, and a few bottles of cwrvv, preserved as a cordial in case of 
illness. They are, as may be expected, from their plain and 
humble way of living, a hardy race ; and free from many os 
those chronic diseases w'hich are the oifspring and coiiconiituiite 
of luxury and dissipation. If medicine is deemed necessary, 
the vegetables in the vicinity, furnish the supply, which is ad- 
ministered by the advice of some skilful and venerable matron. 

The season over, on the approach of the cold, they return to 
their hen dnfon, or winter habitations, where they enjoy the 
produce of their summer labours, and employ themselves in 
domestic concerns. The employ of the mountain people in 
summer and in winter, besides feeding their cattle, and dairy, 
work, is that of carding and spinning their wool, of which lliey 
make cloth for their own wearing, and for sale in ihp neigh- 

boui'iii;^: 
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bourmg Fairs ind markets* Vast qtMnitides of thi«^ ftfid of ex^ 
dellcnt woollen stockings, are cd,rried to Llannvst, Caeniartronir 
and other far and near. They also make great quanti- 

desofatripedliii^y-Hroolsejr of I^Uern^ which they 

call sitrfTi ht woiaeaV gowns, mmI trhere there is more 
wool than the iamily can manuiactxre« His sold at the neigh* 
bouring fairs, Llanrwst fiiir, held on the 31st of June, is their 
priiicipnl mart for wool; English buyers come there for it ; and 
the pi ice which it fetches at that fair, is usually the l^andurd 
for the year. They also spin a gfiod quantity of coarsc\ linen 
cloth for their own use, and a great part of it is sold. They do 
not use much linen for their own wearing ; they wear chiefly 
flannel shirts, and sleep between blankets. 

The spinners and weavers of these hills hove a measure pecu* 
liar to themselves. The yard they use, is called the Welsh 
yard, which is forty inches in length ; by this all their milled 
cloth, flannels, linseys, and linen are sold.’^* It is usual for the 
head of the family to be skilled in every trade, and the dilFerent 
branches necessary for their niotle of liie; ds that of mason, car- 
penter, sinitli, wheelwright, shoe-maker, taylor, &c. in which 
occupations the rest of the family assist him ; and it is not a little 
gratifying to observe, with what vorietl ingenuity he performs 
the several operations of handicraft business. 

The inhabitants are remarkabie for longevity, and many me- 
morial stones in ditlerent cemeteries, are inscribed with dates, 
far exceeding the octogesiinal period, generally allow^ed for 
human existence, in this sublunary state. This may be account- 
ed for, in some degree, from the absence of luxury and dissipa- 
tion, prevalent in more fertile regions ; from the frugtdily in 
their mode of living ; but principally from tbe climature, the 
bracing effects of a cold sharp oxygenated atmosphere, prt\serv- 
ing ail equability of internal and extf.ual pressure upon the 
animal frame> tlius aiding digestion, and producing corporeal 
vigour. 

Tbf'. 
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No ajte 80 poie and wholeiome a8 the liil]. 

Both man and beast delights, io be thereuii. 

In heate, or cold it keepcs on nature stilly 
Trim neate and d(je, and gay to go upon. 

7hc soil is oald nnd satgect unto wiiMle» 

Hard dusk la all covered fall dtia ; 

Vi^here it wttide blown, ye dial! dwle weather finde. 

And tfaiiikc yirn tee! tlie bitter bUsts tuU brim. 

Bttt thongb cold by tes the. face, .and outward skifl^ 

Tlie stomach loe, is thereby warm'd within,.. 

For still more meate the Moiintayne men digest, 

• Than in the playne yoa finde among the best. 

Scare whey and curds can yeeld a sngred tast. 

Where sweet marichpane, as yet was never knowne : 

When empty gorge liatii bole of niilke embrast. 

And cheese and bread, hath dayly of his own. 

He craves no feast, niA- :<eckes no banquets Hue, 
lie can digest his dinner withfiit wine ! 

So (oilcs out life, and likes full wclltliis trade, 

Not fearing death, because las count is made*." 

The general firing of the country people is p(?at, quantities of 
which they dig in the niorassy parts of the wastes and com- 
inoiiH, and store up for winter use. Much of this remarkable 
and valudbie siib.'tane^* concuins a large portion of bituminous 
matter, which renders it, as fuel, a tolerable substitute tor coal : 
an article of very liinired use, in the district, from the very 
high price ; whi< h is nearly as enormous in this county, as in 
the island of Auglesea; and for similar reasons. The supply 
is obtained from tlie coal-works in Lancitshire, consequently the 
duty coastwise, freightage, commission, &,c. greatly contribute 
to enhance the first purchase price. The fire is usually made 
by piling ignited coals, or peat, on the stone floor of the chim- 
ney place. For though grates have been introduced ; yet such 
is the power of prejudice, or the influence of custom, that many 
consider a fire, elevated above the level of the floor, far Jess 

Y calculated 
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oalcttjated for the purposes of warmth and drying cloths, thaA 
•^one enkindled upon the prostrate hearth. 

. Their HabitixMm in general are rude, as .their food is 
coarse. In Itome parts, particularly in Uyit, they consist of 
Mllst built of, what in DeTonshire ia termed, eobb; that is, an 
ai^tUaceotts earth having straw or toshes mixed with it, while 
in a state of paste ; and then laid layer upon layer, between 
boards, till the whole are ready for the formed roof, composed 
of thatch, either of straw, or heath. Many of these boi^Is, for 
little else can they be considered, are destitute of chimnieA; the 
smoke making its escape by an aperture, at the extremity oi the 
building. In the more mountainous parts, the cottages are con- 
structed of loose stones, such as arc found in abundance about 
the basements of the mountains. Those are piled on each other, 
and the interstices caulked, or stufled with moss, to prevent the 
ingress of winds and driving rains. The houses of the small 
larmers, however have the openings, filled with mortar; and, in 
some few instances, ]ilaistercd, and whitewashed over. In the 
more frequented parts of tlie county, between Caernarvon and 
Conway, both cottages and superior dwellings are chiefly built 
of stuiic, quarried for the purpose; and though these consist of 
very shapeless masses, they are so artfully put together, that 
the very irregularity of tlie seams is not unseemly. The roofing is 
generally funned of the line blue slate, dug in the vicinity ; which, 
when the walls are white washed, or rough cast, gives Uiem a 
very cheerful aspect. The late Lord Penrhyn, with a noble 
and patriotic spirit, the good eflects of which will be felt for ages 
to come, by planting on his estates, building numerous neat 
farm houses, with suitable offices, and others of a smaller de- 
scription, for husbiuulmen and artisans, has converted a wild 
waste, into a comparative well peopled paradise. In situations 
exposed much to westerly winds, the walls of dwelling houses 
are not unusually guarded with slates. These are applied to 
the walls, squamcously, or clinl^er fasliion, that is, each suc- 
*c^et^gTow upwards, partially overlaying the one below. This 

method 
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method effacing i$ adopted to prevent the insinuating sea air** 
from penetrating the wails, and affecting the rooms with damp- 
ness. Houses thus fronted with a fine coloured slate; the slates 
well selected* and put on neatly, with black, of dark grey mor- 
tar,* assume a handsome appearance. But some, from the 
ouzing of the white mortal* out of the joints, and spreading par* 
tiall^ over the surface in stripes, or patches, are as disgusting, 
as the others are grateful to the eye. 

Nothing perhaps marks more strongly the rural ma- 
nagement of any district, than the mode of fencing, and the 
state of its field boundaries : and in the different parts of the 
kingdom, these form very strong characteristic features in the 
agricultural face of the country. Much land, not rieemed in a 
state of waste, through this county, has for ages bee)» devoid of 
fences j and those considered as iiiclost^d, have such mounds, as 
not only permit the sheep to transgress, but also cattle and 
horses to pass over; to the great annoyance and loss of the oc- 
cupiers of such lands : though under the circumstances of the 
case, such loss^would, with difficulty, be adjudged damage 
feasanL Few quick, or coppice, hedges are to be seen, but 
the fields are divided by low walls, three feet high, and in 
places not more than two, constriicteil of odd stones, collected 
off' the land, or from the adjacent commons. These are loosely 
piled in an heterogeneous iiiaiiiier, except, that frequently 
smaller pieces are laid npon a large huge block, placed evi- 
dently in its present position centuries ago : and from the cur- 
vature of many fences, the several massy blocks, discoverable 
in them, probably formed the clue for the direction they take. 
Mounds so unstable often fall, open breaches for all kinds of 
errant cattle ; and present no obstacle whatever to slieep, which 
at the approach of winter descend in myriads from the moun- 
tains, like swarms spread over the lowland fields, and, by a 
kind of ovei^vhelming authority, devour every thiug within 
• Y 2 their 

• A cinicnt compounded of quick or boiliiiR liaxe, and Jiarp Kind, inter- 
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tbelr gripe« So that the farmer possesses not the power of 
clusively depasturing his own autumnal and winter herbage; 
nor of securing from serious trespass^ his jlnhint crops of com. 
A laudable spirit of improvement has> hovv(||ver;» lately displayed 
itself in this respects and many gentiimen have cleared their 
fields of the numerous large blocks of stone, that are dispersed 
' over most of the estates of this district, which previously forced a 
serious obstacle to culture. These have been blasted tty the 
force of gun-powder, and shivered into small pieceSf admirably 
fitted for the purposes of building. Almost the whole the 
lands,, adjacent to the mountains are covered with immense 
masses of stone ; the removing of which, though attended with 
great cxpencc, is an essential step towards the improvement of 
the estates. Tliis ameliorating plan, is, however, introduced, 
and promises to become general ; and the manner in tvhich the 
business is perfornied is extremely curious. A hole is first 
bored by means of a hammer and cbissol, in one of the pon- 
derous fragments of rock, about the diameter of a common 
fusee barrel; and from ten to eighteen inches deep. At the 
bottom of this, is lodged a certain (juantity of gun-powder. The 
operator then lakes a thin iron rod, tapering to a point, nearly 
two feet in length, whicli he places perpendicularly in the hole, 
and round itstullsin small stones, clay, &c. ramming the charge 
down, by means of another iron tool with a kind of groove in it, 
f >v the purpose of passing freely about the aforesaid rod. The 
work thus prepared, the rod is %vithdra\vn, and a straw, filled 
with gunpo^vder, is .substituted in its place. A match of such a 
«• ngth, as will burn a suilicient time, to ailurd opportunity 
fi)r the wmrkmaii to escape, is then applied, a grand explosion 
ensues, and the mass bursts into numerous pieces. Compact 
walls, of a proper preventative height, have been erected, and 
the face of the country begins to exhibit visible marks of im- 
provement : to further which, it is probable a due portion of 
emulation will, in the course of a few years, greatly contribute. 
Indeed many indosure act.s have received the sanction of Par* 
liainent, and Several commissions arc now putting the powers 

of 
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of. them into execution ; vix. those for diviiling and allotting 
the extensive t^-astes in the parishes of Llanrug, LIanddeniolea« 
&c. The refit of land is in general apparently very high ; 
but then, it should be considered, here arc few farmSi, that do 
not possess some advantages beyond their precincts, either by 
liberty of waste, or commonable right. And those in the vici- 
nity of tiie mountains have an almost unlimited extension of 
sheep-slight. The leaseholds are few, the rackrenters many, 
the estates chiefly what are tetmed small biddings, and the oc- 
cupiers (00 poor, for much to be expected from this quarter, till 
tbeiystem of letting be changed^ and the scale of occupancy en- 
larged. The {Kkverty of the small farmers subjects them in one 
district, to neglect their land, and hire out the strength, which 
should perform the labour, necessary to its improvement, for 
the paltry, but present gain, procured by carrying slates from 
the quarries to Caernarvon quay: and in another by the preca- 
rious, and, at best, temporary advantage^, aflbrJed by the Iut- 
ring fishery. 

The produce of the arable land is, wheat, barley, oats, po- 
tatoes, and some few turnips. The first kind of crop ivas long 
a stranger to this district; but whete adequate fences have been 
formed, and the land properly prepared, this has lieen found 
to answer well. Barley is also grown more frequently, than 
formerly. Oats constitute the principal crop on the poovei 
lands. The prejudices of the fanners here, is strong against tlic 
advantageous practice of clover leys, and winter green crops, 
for early spring feed. And it must be allowed, that this opinion 
is in part justifiable, from the unprotected state of the lands in 
general, during those seasons of the year: and a similar reason 
will equally apply to the turnip culture.* The raising of that 
useful root, the potatue, is coming into fashion ; and several 
parts of the county grow considerable quantities. Previous to 
the year 1758, Mr. Pennant remarks, ail the district of Nant 
Conwy was obliged to import this necessary article ; and sub- 
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sequent to that period^ appears by the Custom boplcs/it has 
been able to spare a large surplus for e;!£portation4 This has 
been th^ case district^ adjacent to Caernarvon ; which a 

few years since was necessitated to derive its supply fi om Lan- 
cashire^ and such has- been the extension of this kind of cul- 
ture, that it is now enabled partially to furnish Liverpool, where 
Welsh potatoes obtain a preference in the market, fon their 
superior flavour. The principal part of the lands are, however, 
unHer pasturage. And many of these are capable of multifa* 
ripiis, and great improvement : the first of which is, ^ 
Draining. On many lands, where the requisite descent for the 
purpose is manifest, the superfluous water is sufiered to lie on, or . 
near, the surface, till the roots are chilled, if not rotted; and the 
consequent produce is grass of a sour unnutritious quality. The 
removal of this sterilizing cause naiWally presents itself to the 
beholder, as the previous necessary step, towards the ameliora- 
tion of such estates. Some little draining is done ; but the mode 
is altogether erroneous. The* drains are too narrow for the 
purpose of carrying oil' the land-flood waters, ' and the fields are 
continually choaked up with the soil, deposited by the torrents, 
which during rainy seasons, descend from the hills. If uiiderr 
draining in nuiny instances be thought too expensive, then 
.should the ojjcn drains he made much wider than at present; 
and sullicieiuly rnuUijilicd, to elTrctlhc desired purpose. The 
objection, that the peaty soils are of such a spungy quality, as 
to prevent the adoption of the practice recommended, with any 
prospect of success, because the sides would consequently swell, 
and coalesce ; might easily be removed by the inode of their 
formation, viz. cutting the upper part of the drains double the 
breadth of the bottom, so as to leave the sides shelving: the 
form corresponding with the section of a truncated cone. These, 
regularly cleared, after floods, which would aflbrd a proper 
employment for the mountaineers, who have little to occupy 
their time, during the winter months, Avoiild fully answer the 
end in view i .^nd amply compensate the fanner, for the trouble* 
and expence incurred. ’ But a further ditiiculty to this part of 
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rural economy is isoggcsted, by the observation, founded no 
doubt in experiences tiiat peaty ground^ if kepi in a dry state, 
will produce little or nothing/’ This bow)||per might 'be ob- 
viated by 

IrrigfUUm* The watering or flooding of grass-lands, 
greatest of all modern adopted improvements, in their mar 
nagement, might with facility he practised in almost every 
part of Caernarvonshire, by means of the numerous streams, 
that fall in every direction from the hills; as the labour and 
cost of diverting their waters, and occasionally, at proper sea- 
sons, letling them run over their lands : would be compara* 
lively nothing, in the scale of the counter advantages, obtained. 
The turning them when the soil was sufiiciently saturated, 
might be eifected with nearly a similar paucity of trouble, 
particularly in the extensive district of Llyn, which is supplied 
with water ready for such disposal, through the whole, being 
watered, as Mr, Pennant, emphatically reinarked, by a thou- 
sand little rills/’ Scmie few farmers, sensible ' of the great 
benefits derivaMe from such a practice, have recently been in- 
duced to adopt it ; but in these instances it is obser\'*ab]e, the 
soil is only partially drained; and the water imperfectly distri- 
buted over the land. Still the good eiicets are visible by the 
verdure and luxuriance of the herbage. 

As fattening cattle is not an object in rural economy, and 
like the sheep most of the milch kine, during spring and summer 
depasture the open commons or the cow-lights on the sides of 
the mountains, the inclosed meadows are regularly hained up, 
or reserved for crops of hay. These, where the land is occa- 
sionally manured, afford a tolerable produce ; but in some, cases, 
and those far too numerous, the crops are scanty, and the qua- 
lity bad. Owing to the general coldness of the atmospfiere 
amidst the hills, the harvest is generally late, and from the 
frequent rains, the gathering of them highly precarious ; the 
hay often being spoiled before it can be housed. When a lew 
fine days occur, the meads ))resent a busy bustling scene oi 
toilsome labour* The otherwise secluded scenes, are enlivened 
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hy the nqmerous ttioanj;aiineers, employed on these occasions. 
Some loading the drays^ or sledges, others with horses, bear* 
ing paxmiersi axi^'eTen men, women, end children carrying 
the hey E-way on their shoulders. Should the weather continue 
tolerably dry, yet uncertainty, and liability to damage, arise 
fiom another quarter. Whirlwinds or tornadoes, are not un* 
usua^ which are observed to ebmmence, by a distant rumbling 
noise, .then becoming louder and louder, the unwelcome visi'o 
tors are perceived advancing up the cwras, and through the 
hollow ravines, whirling in a circular direction, and parrying 
in. their vortices, fern, rushes moss, slates, uiid the hay, iflin- 
protected. To prevent the injury, which otherwise, might ac- 
crue from those hurricanes, they have recourse to an ingenious 
precaution, evidently taught by hard necessity, that of putting 
the grass, when cut, into very small cocks or heaps, and placing 
a broad flat stone, or slate, in an inclined position, over each. 
Tlie same cogency of circum-itances induces them to be very 
circumspect ‘in the method of securing their hay, and other 
Stacks. These are first thatched, by f?preafting tliinly over 
them straw, coarse hay, or rushes: this covering is then fast- 
ened, not as ill England with hazel rods, pegged down by 
spars, or double splinters, bat with hay ropes, stretched hori- 
zontally at small distances from each other, and the intervals 
crossed by similar bauds,* The whole looks like net-work, 
and exhibits a peculiar degree of neatness. 

Stack. Almost every farmer has his land overstocked. That, 
is, by the assistance of the .mountain and other cominunablc pas- 
ture, he is enabled to keep a greater quantity of sbeep and 
cattle, than the produce of the faun, or the provision of the 
home-.stt'd tvill maintain through the winter; consequently he 
IS, obliged to sell oil' a considerable portion, at the latter end 
of the year, for whatever price they will bring; that by a re- 
duction of his stock, he may be able to find fodder for the re- 
v.uinder. Not, but it is probable each might keep double the 

quantity 

* ihr same judicious mode of thatching is adopted in Coin*.vall and the 
Wligbiiiods tit Scotland. 
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quantity^ to what he usually does, during the estival months; 
but then, what can he do with them in the season, when his 
toddcr is scarcely adequate to sustain half present stock; 
and he has no hibemacula* no well soseened sheds, to shelter 
an additional number, from the diilling «0ects of piercing 
winds and drifting snows, prevalent here in severe winters.**^ 

The homed cattle of Caernarvonshire are in general much 
smaller, than those of Anglesea ; and, when fatted off far in* 
ferior in weighty and therefore not in high esteem with the gra- 
ssier, nor carcass buiclfer. They are however compact animals, 
short on the leg, proporttonably deep in the bod}^ and ex- 
hibit a pleasing symmetry. The colour is chiefly black, and 
the milch kine, are, for the most part, reputed what are termed 
good milkers. 

The sheep are the ancieiil alpine sort, unadulterated, or unim- 
proved by any foreign mixture, and form a distinct and very 
curious breed. They are, compared with (lie Coteswold, Leices- 
ter, or even Ryeland breeds, very diminuiive aninials; and far 
inferior in size those of the adjacent county of Anglesea. 
llathcr long legs, slender bodies, and concave- shaped necks, 
constitute the diMcriniiiiatiug characteristics: and they have 
small and rather handsome faces. JSoinc of them in symmetry 
resemble the Marino breed of Spaiiisii sheep. Like the latter 
they are uiigrutory, though not to an etpial e.>Ltent; travelling 
up to the mountains, during the sunnne*r months, and at the 
approach of winter descending to the low-land pastures. The 


* The nietUod of improving Imids in this district, is so obvious, as scarcclj 
to iircd pointing out. That is, lencitig out a few acres of land, pruportioxiute 
lu the eitent of each farm, with wails of u suflicient height, and form, (o pre- 
vent sheep leaping owr. 'J his sliuuid receive proper culture, and be plainoil 
with winter- vetches, Scotch cabbages, and Norfolk, or Swedish, turnips. Tiicn 
appropriate out-buildiugs sliould be erected, bwtb for winter and summer use, 
so as to enable the farmer to increase and improve his slock. This, however, 
in the first instance, should be dune the proprietors of estates, tv show 'he 

adv^antages of such a kind of husbandry ; because the visible good eiiects of 
any new plan of cellure, are much morclikeiy, than the wo^t persuasive argu- 
aicms, (0 iilsure its adoption. 
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^ool is in general coarse, and of a short staple, although in 
many instances, that of tno neck and shoulder possesses a con- 
siderable degree of fincntsfih? It Is, howaver;, peculiarly adapted 
' for the article into which it js chiefly manwiactured, and as it has 
been remarked# of more extcastce use, than the finest Se- 
gatUm fleeces ; for rich and poor, age and youth, health and 
infirmities, all confess theuiUTersal heriefit of the flannel oiianu- 
faclure/^ This breed of sheep, from their si^e and sliape, do 
not appear to have an inherent ten*<ency in their nature to pro- 
duce coarse wool ; but the scantiness of their food in winter, 
and the ungenlal cold to which, for want of proper shelter, Ihey 
are necessarily cxposf'd, (luring tlu; incl(^nient season, subjects 
the poor animals to that cachexy, arising from inanition, and 
the consequent iniiunitles ; which must certainly powerfully ope- 
rate to the detcrioratinn of the tlcece. For it has been mani- 
fested by experiments, that the more temperate the atmosphere, 
in which sheep arc ])onniUcd to .subsist, the finer is the staple 
of tlie.ii wool.*^' 

From their ranging inode of life, these dvtep assume a very 
difihi’ent character, and hubiiutU., to those of an inclosed conn* 
try. They roam wJk r(-ver inclination leads, confined by no 
fences; and frequently, miiittended by a thfpherd, are obliged 
to have recourse to their own exertions, against llicir formidable 

enemies 

• Th«‘ fineness of staple, so peculiar to Spanish wools, lias generally betni 
attrihuti^ri to the custom of making the sheep travel from pasture to pasture. 
Dot many permanent flocks in the vicinity of Segovia, in Arragon, and divers 
other p.nts of Spain, it has been observed, bear wool equally fine witli the 
migratory ones. The nature of the soil and the climate conduce more, than 
any other causes, to produce this happy effect. The equal lemperature which 
these animals experience both siinmier and winter, by their abiding, during 
the latter, in ^lic southern plains, and valleys; and in the fonner, ranging 
the mountains of the north, together with the circumstance of their remaining 
in the op m air night and day, have been supposed to contribute principally 
to tl^e (Iflmioration of the fleece,t 

f. ^e nnmeTPUs judicious observations on this iropoitant subject in vol. IV^. 
of a Work, lately published by Longman and Co. entitled, "A View of 
Spain, &c.” 1 ranblated from the French of Alexander de Laborde, 
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enmiesj the foxes^ ivbo beie assemble ia troops; and tlie 
ravens and large birds of prey, who from necessity, m this 
grainless country^ become caroivoroos. The (dieep Ibemselves 
appear quite different antmak: xnsteai.of assembling in large 
Hoc ks, they form gregarious partiesi genefiUy consisting of tea 
or twelve; of which number, while feeding* one stands at a 
distance as sentinel, to give notice, of approaching danger. If 
the guard perceive any thing making towards the little flock, 
he turns and faces the enemy, and permits him to advance 
within about one hundred yards. If his appearance be hos- 
tile, and he continue to advance, the guard then warns the party 
by a shrill whistling noise, till they have all taken the alarm, 
when be joins them in the rear, and they all betake themselves 
to the more inaccessible parts of the mountains. Tiiough this 
may appear an extraordiilary account to those unacquainted 
with the prodigious instinctive powers of divers animals, 
powers w^isely implanted for self preservation, and observant of 
their wild, or domestic habits, yet those of the shepherers dog 
are no less conspicuous ; and the following appropriate re- 
marks illustrative of both. 

" The excellency of these dogs renders sheep pen in a de- 
gree, unnecessary. If sheep require to be looked over, or 
examined, as to be handled by the butclicr, or to be dressed, 

. or cleaned, though it may require an hour’s contineinent, they 
are driven into i\ corner, and kept pent up there, by one or 
more dogs, until the business be completed. 

If ail experienced shepherd wish to inspect his flock, in a 
cursory w^ay, he places himself in the middle of the field or 
piece they are depasturing, and, giving a whistle or a shout, 
the dogs and the sheep are equally obedient to the sound ; the 
one flies from him with their swiftest speed, while the other, 
from every c^uarter, draw towards him in considerable haste,- 
long before the dogs have time to approacl? tiiem. The strag- 
glers are driven in, by the circuitous route of the dogs; which 
keep flying round, from side to side, until the flock be gathered 
9 round 
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YX)aii(l the shepherd, close enough, not only to be seen^ hnt to 
be laid hokloff by him, if any thing wrong be suspected/^* 
Indeed in such estimation was this breed of dogs, when cattle 
tronseitoted one of the grsmd oourres of wealth to the country, 
that in the laws of Hywett Dda, the legal price set upon one, 
projieriy broke in, and trained, for conducting the flocks, or 
herds, out to the pasturage in the morning, and reconductiiig 
them home at nigi>t ; was considered of equal raiue with an ox, 
viz. sixty denarii; while the price of the house dog, whether 
the property of the king, or a sul^jcct, was estimate^ at only 
four : and a sheep at the same sum. If any douht arose, as to 
the genuineness of the breed, or his having been pastorally 
trained, then tlje owner and a neighbour were to make oath, 
that he went with the flocks, or herds in the morning, and drove' 
them with the straggir.rs home in the evening. f 

Numerous floats formerly used to be bred among the moun- 
tiins, mar>y of wh'cii \ver<? so far domesticated, as to be regu* 
lariy milked ; but their nimibers have been for some time 
fast diminishing ; and soon wi’*I they cease l\) be considered, . 
as constir tiling part of a farnier^s stock. The cause assigned is, 
that the goat is very de.stnu:t'.x*e to hedges and plantations, by 
nibbling the tender shoots, and decorticating the trunks of 
yoTing trees ;5: but this surely is not an admissible reason in 
a di.'^frict, where no hedges, nor scarcely any plantations are to * 
be found ? To a mountain farmer he must certainly prove a va- 
luable animal. In the first place his keep costs nothing; he i» 
not erratic, like the sheep, seldom straying far from his usual 

iiaunts. 


• IMarsliairs Rural Economy of the West of England, Voi. I. p. 
t Legef AVallicie, p. e5«. 

$ It cannoi be denied, that these animals, as they live by browsing, have 
a natural propensity, A crop the topt of tender branche.% and to peel off 
site bark of young^rees. And from the injury they did to vineyards arose 
the custom, among some anr leiit nations, of offering up in 

sacrifice, a victim to lUcchux, Hf*ncc also the British proverb 

Nid hlyMpWliPku^ uu herbalist ei^pul to the goat. 
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haunts. Even mthe severest weather, he ft el* a disindina* 
tion to quit hU natif<^ rocks ; and during deep falls of >>now, 
which prevent his reaching the heath and furze, he will con* 
teutcdly Iced on moss and licbeM*. /iChe Welsh goats are far 
superior in size, and in the length and'^Mttass of the hair, to 
those of most other countries; and in one instance, adduced by 
Mr. Pennant, the horns of a Cambrian he*goat measured three 
feet two inches in length, and three feet between the antlers, 
from tip to tip. These quadrupeds, however despicable in the 
rural econoni}^ of the modern Welsh farmers, contribute, where 
they are encouraged, in a variety of instances to tlic necessities of 
human life, as food, physic, clothing, and other multifarious uses. 
The kids through the autumn and winter mouths ailhrd a cheap 
and plentiful fresli provision. The flesh of a castrated goat, 
when fatted, is esteemed excellent, and usually deno- 
minated rock venison. The iiauiiche.s are frequently salted and 
dried, and this, called each yr wdcih is used in summer as a sub- 
stitute for bacon. Goat skins are much used in the glove ma- 
nufactories, and tlte finest ladies gloves are made of kid-Ieaiher. 
fii the army it covers tlie horsenian^s arms, and carries the foot- 
soldiers clothes, and provisions,* The milk, exclusive of iu 
use in making clieese, which atVords a grateful repast to (he 
mountaineers, is considered a succedancum ior that of the ass, 
and very salutilcrous in cases of plitisis pulmonalis.f The suet 
also forms a valuable article, the candles made of it, being far 
superior in quality, to those composed of that obtained from 
sheep, or cattle.. >!lor are the hums without their use, being 
introduced by the s\vord and knife cutlers, as a substitute for 
buckVhorn in hilts to tucks, and handles to knives. 

Siiiiue. The native breed of pigs in tliis county is very si- 
milar, 


• VVi'rt* the Welsh and Scotcli hills well storked with goats, it might ^u- 
ftersedc the necessity of importing gijat-hides from Rus-^w, w hence ihe lur- 
rlt rs and skinners obtain their chief supply. 

t Numbers of wild goats are, by the inhabitants of this county, hunU-d. 
or run down by dogs, in the mode, that deer are, and shot for '.he salre of 
►be bides aud ivillow. 
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inila^ to tbai of several districts in Ireland. They are a thin 
carcassed, tall/^l^ahaped kind, of anin^, ^vlnglo^ heads and 
large eai«;/itt^^ in their ^m/aiid^'W na- 

’be Itepttwo years 

1>efere * their fttting kindly. .Some A;w 

of the besA sort in th<i ktligdbm« the Berkshire, have recently 
been introduced ; and it now remains with the farmers, t6 chuse 
whether they will persevere in retaining their present unprofit- 
able breeds or adopt one. which will yield more advantage, by 
fatting at nine months old, than their old sort will, at jtriple, or 
quadruple that age. * 

Little corn being raised, few domestic fowls arc kept, the 
county being supplied with poultry from Anglesea; as it also 
13 with rabbits principally, from the extensive warrens, between 
Llanfeirian and Llanfaelog. 

Several improvements in rural economy, already made, and 
others about to be accomplished, have, been previously noticed ; 
it remains only to observe, that an Agricultural societjf has been 
lately formed in the county, consisting of the nobility and prin- 
cipal land proprietors, which from the communications it must 
necessarily obtain, and the premiums it may award, will doubt- 
less soon produce the most beneficial effects. 

Two pow’erful obstacles, however, still remain to be re- 
moved, before the laudable objects of this society can rationally 
be placed in a train for accomplishment; or the patriotic 
wishes of its members, likely to find their realization. The 
one originates in the nature of a considerable portion of the 
property belonging to this district; and the other is a conse- 
quence, in the manner of its disposal ; either in fee simple, 
copyhold, or rack-rent tenancy. By a descriptive view of the 
crown lands* it will be seen, that much of the landed property 
in the county is vested in the king, and enumerated among the 
sources of his ordinary revenue. This extensive tract, in its 

present 

* All an'onymoas 4tQ. VDlame, entitled Obiervations on the land Beve* 
HdCft of the Crown, published by Debrett, 1787. 
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present is of liitio use to the cross n , anJ very unproduc* 
tive to the subjects: Khen, by a prudent xnaiiageineat« it might 
tie rendeied biglily advantageous to both. For this purpose it 
is ilosirablc a bill should be passed# VUduiig the regal daims on 
the several demesnes, dis(M»able by sale^ By a statute enacted 
in the twenty-second >ear of Charles the second^ the king was 
enabled by letters patent, to grant fee farm rents, due in right 
of his crown or of his duchies of Lancaster# or Coriivrall, except 
quit-rents, &c. to trustees ; these were empowered to convey 
the same by bargain and sale to purchasers, wdio were equally 
enif^owered by such condition, to obtain recovery of such lafids« 
ill like manner, as the monarch himself might. For a time, 
however, persons of property were so very doubtful of the title, 
to alienations of this nature, that wdiile these rents were ex- ' 
posed to sale for ready money, scarcely any were bought, 
and the greater portion reiiuiiiied uii the hands of the trust. 
But impediments, arising to the liquidation of the regal debts 
from other quarters, occasioned many of the creditors, to resort 
to this inode of ]:i^ytneiit, as the most eligible in tiiat exigent 
conjuncture. The quantity of property thus sequestrated from 
the crown, soon became alarmingly great, and excited the 
jealousy pf the nation; which wiseiy judged, that if the ordi- 
nary sources of the crowni revenues were obstructed, recourse 
would necessarily be had to extraordinary means, for raising 
supplies, to support the dignity of the kingly office. This oc- 
casioned frequent parliamentary interferences. After William 
the third had, under the existing authority, greatly impove- 
rished his inheritable estates, an act w'us passed in the reign of 
queen Anne*, by virtue of which, all subsequent grants, or 
leases for a longer period, than thirty-one yeai*s ; wdiether in 
tail, or reversion, except in cases of houses ; were declared mill 
and void. The usual rent, it was stipulated, should be reserved, 
unless where usage had founded an exemption; then a rent-scr- 
viiT, one third of the clear annual value : and the tenant was 

made 


♦ X Anp. Stat, I. c, 7. 
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maile liable to punishment for the committal of waste* ** The 
misfortune in this business^ as Blackstone judiciously observes^ 
; f8» the act was itipsde too laie, after almcmt every valuab^"^ pos« 
session of the crown had Iwen granted away for ever^ or else 
upon eery long leases; it may be of some beneht to postc* 
rity, when those leases come to expire*.^ Yet since bis time/ 
events have changed the nature of the case, and as so little of 
this species of property is retained, and that almost entirely 
unproductive^ it becomes a question, whether it would not be a 
■matter of sound policy, to alienate the remainder, for a valuable 
consideration ? By two statutes, passed in the present reign, 
commissioners were appointed to inquire into the state and con- 
‘ dition of his inajesty^s hereditary woods, forests, and land re- 
venues, to dispose of fee-farm, and other uiiimprovcablc rents: 
a measure peculiarly adviscable, under all the subsisting cir- 
cumstancf's. Mo reason whatever Jiow appears to exist" why 
therefore a sale should not take place in Caernarvonshire, and 
otlicr parts of Walt's. I^'rhaps it would he eligd>lc, as many 
paramountiliips in the crown, comprise, scvi^al other compli- 
cate manor.?, accumulated by conquest, forfeitore, or succes- 
sion, formerly granted out by reg«il authority, and incidentally 
reverting to the same; to sever the distinct tnanoni firom the 
aggregate mass, and dispose of them separately ; providing by 
a valuation in the sale, the divisional allotments, the property 
of the King, as quit rents, manorial rights, &c. Or to avoid 
dhliculty, the crown by its agents might ncgociate as to these 
claiinr., in the first instance, with the respective freeholders. 
1'hc scheme would raise a large sum of money, save a vast an- 
nual expence in the collecting of the regal rents, and prove an 
immediate, and permanent benefit to the country. By the 
state of property, above described, cultivation is checked, vege- 
tation dwindles, the mountain pasture fattens no stock, worthy 
of liuiice, and fre-queinly starves again, a considerable portion 
of w^hat it Were the land once fairly and generally 

appropriated, 

* Conuaintaties on the Laws of England, Vol. I- p. 2&6. 
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djipfopriated^ encouragement would be afforded for planting ; 
plantations would sheltery and warm the bleak uiigeniai wastes, 
and other consequent improvements soon introduce, an useful 
population. Urgent, in a* legislative poiujl of view, is the 
claim, and piessingly applicable the complaint, that ** North 
Wales has not had the attention it merits; it possesses sea and 
land a/t other countries, but systems have interposed, to check 
these advantages. The uses of these lands, are in a manner 
forbidden to us, by a heavy coal duty, of no profit to the state, 
(which might be relieved by commutation,) which renders our 
vas^ depot of lime, and it may he added the numerous minerals, 
requiring fuel for their reduction, half useless ; and the same 
shores of the same island seem to front each other, not as na* 
tural friends and ftllow subjects; but as rancorous rivals, and 
jealous enemies ; * 

“ Littora littoribus contraria, (luclibus undas 

Another powerful, and niiscliief- working cause is, the un- 
reasonable and impolitic method of letting farms, or small 
takings by auction. This is a most destructive pnctice, and 
loudly calls for immediate suppression. It has doubtless arisen 
from the frequent transfer of property in this district, by such a 
mode of sale: and the immediate management of estates, being 
too often confided to the discTctionary power of attornies ; who 
ill general must be considered, professionally unacquainted with 
the practical value of the lands, they may have to let: and who 
cannot be supposed devoid of interest in the issue of such a mode 
of half compromise between landlord a»d tenant. Perhaps in 
certain cases, and under peculiar circumstances, the transfer of 
landed property by way of auction, might be eligible: but 
never can it he in cases of letting farms, for a year, nor a term 
of years. It may be said, that in selling an estate, an auction 
constitutes a suitable and, convenient mode of disposal: the 
vendor obtains his price, either in money, or sufficient security, 

Z previous 


♦ Yorke’s Royal Tribes of Wales, p. 166. 
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previous to the delivery of seisin ; and whether it be in fee 
simple, base tenure, or leasehold, the proprietor, or tenant 
faisant, is virttH^ly exonerated. But iu a rack rent, or yearly 
tenure, the hsme becomes widely difierent. The person, who is 
to pay hi* ueiDt baH-yeerlyi and placed under the necessity of 
submitting to Taiious regttIations> and bound by a number of 
covenants, and agreements, concomitants of such kind of te- 
nancy, has a diiTereut part to act; and if possessed ofagricui* 
iural knowledge, and inured to the patient habits of industry, 
essential to the conducting, with any prospect of success, an im- 
provable farm ; ought undoubtedly to have an indulgence, far 
beyond the mere prospect of the present day. In such a case, 
the reni should he a secondary consideration ; the ma/t, his ca* 
pabilities, his competency, cither arising from property, or 
energy, or both combined, should be the points for the determi- 
nation of a landlord’s selection of his tenant : if he wish to see 
the improvcable estate improved. For it cannot have escaped 
the most superficial observer of farms, and their management, 
subject to such exorbitant enhanced rents, and great limitations, 
respi‘cting to the usufrucluage of the land ; that little can 
reasonably be expected, without an extension of tenure, and a 
latitude, subject toceriain conservative restrictions, as to general 
occupation. Under the present system the upright yeoman, or 
the industrious tenant stands no equal chance with the unprin- 
cipled small landholder, in the vicinity, or the theoretical spe- 
cuatlist. It must be obvious, that among the numerous candi- 
dates, who appear at auctions, held for letting farms, are various 
descriptions of characters; some unfortunate men, who wish, 
and must find an asylum; others, who want judgment, and arc 
t>v u' -persuaded to engage in the concern, because it is larger and 
a more, respectable one, than that iu which they had previously 
been engaged ; and some, and those not a few, men of despe- 
rate fortunes, who in want of a temporary subsistence, or to 
cover an ill-conditioned concern, at a distance, will make an 
ephemeral show, and far outbid the man, whose experience is 

9 good. 
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good^ and integrify sound. It is too obyious> too notorious to 
vcnuirk, that such men will be the highest bidders in these 
mountain marts, and will consequently be preferred, from the 
conditions of sale, to those, who by their capital might have in* 
sured the rent, or by their practical information and patriotic 
desire, would, but for the absurd mode in question, have doubt* 
iessly tent the conjoint aid of their abilities and property, for 
the amelioration of the estates. Men, who are likely regularly 
to pay their rent, attend to necessary covenanted. Or uncove* 
iianted repairs; endeavour under proper encouragement to im- 
prove the land ; these are the tenants, which should be selected 
by judicious managers of landed property — such ought to meet 
with every suitable encouragement, and after long and success* 
fill tenancy, be enabled in their leasehold renewals to leave as a 
boon, extracted from their labours and exertions, a noble, be- 
cause the meed of industry, patrimony, to their posterity. The 
annual value of farms is easily a<certairied, according to situ- 
ation, the price of produce, the facility of bringing it to a mar- 
ket, and the current relative price; and no person ought 
to be entrusted with any land, much less the managrment of 
an estate, who is not fully competent to ascertain its intrinsic 
und comparative value ; and after having ascertained that value, 
hy moderate estinintioii, does not prefer a person of judgment, 
and c.cpital to any nominal rent, offered by unprincipled or er- 
nmeous speculation. ** It may be said with little latitude, that in 
the end it is ecjiially detrimental to an estate, to over-rent it, as 
it is to Jot if btnoiUli iu fair rental value. This is an axiom of 
maniigcmeui wiiich is well known to every man of landed pro- 
perty', wiio has persevered in paying attention to his own af- 
fairs; and whith has co*t some men no small share of pro- 
perty, l espectabiliiy, and peace of mind, to come at the know- 
ledge 

Hrid^es and romh. Though Caernarvonslnre can boast of 

Z 2 


Marsbali's Itunil Kccjuonw of die of Eiiglam!, Vol, I. e. •'^5 
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no navigable river, except a partial claini to tlie Conwy, that 
i:6rni.s its eastern bouLidai}^ yet it watered by numc^ruiis 
streams, which, when swelled by mountain torrents, require 
bridges for carrying over the roads, to be of greater length, than 
would be otherwise requisite over similar rivulets in a*chaiupagiie 
country. This elongation is obtained in two ways, by extend- 
ing the $1 an, or chord of a single arch, or continuing the* struo 
ture in the manner of a regular, or irregular arcade. Thus di- 
versihed in their shapes, and chiefly erected not at right angles 
wdth the margin, but in an oblique direction, they constitute 
very dniameutal objects in the scenery of the district. jThe 
art pontifical, or that of bridge building, seems very generally 
diffused through Wales, and almost every conmion mason in 
this country understands the principles of construction. Among 
many others, fur bridges have almost precluded the necessity 
of fords, may be enumerated, Pont Seionl, Pont Newydd, Pont 
Dolbadeni, Pont Aber-glas-llyn, Punt y Gwyrid, Pont y Pair, 
Pont Dalgarrog, Pont Porth Llwyd, Pont Sy chuaut, Pont Aber, 
Pont Legid, &c. &.c. ** 

The roads of this district, from having been perhaps the 
worst, are now, if not the best, at least equal to any in the princi- 
pality. Tiic road from Conway to Bangor, fifteen miles, over 
the immense mountainous, and alarming pass of Pciimaen mawr 
is too well known, to be particularly noticed here: as is also 
the /twelve miles of beautifully scenic road, along the w'esieni 
margin of the river, swelled with " the foaming flood” of Cb ay, 
from Llanrwst to Conway. But the improvement it has expe- 
rienced w^ithin a very few years in this particular, is truly sur- 
prising; and reflects the highest credit upon the tnunificeiicc, 
public spirit, and judicious conduct of the nobility alid gentry 
of the county. An excellent road, almost upon a level, ex- 
tends from Caernarvon to Bcddgelert, a space of twelve miles; 
This is met by one, coming from the westward ; commencing 
at Tre-Madoc, and passing through the beautiful and romantic 
vale of Nant Ilwynant, in a north easterly direction, coalesces 
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viih another proceeding from the north at Capel Cerrig*. 
This road has beien' formed under thfe auspices of Mr. Madocks, 
and the portion of it from Tre-Madoc to Pont Aber-glas-llyn, 
afibrds a striking instance of 'what may be accomplished by th'^ 
combined powers of science, capital, and persevering industry. 
Previous to the construction of this road, the way to Criccieth 
and thfe southern parts of the county was either by a circuitous 
route over the mountains, ''or along the sands of the Traeth 
luawx, impassable when the tide was in, and dangerous when it 
was out.^ Tlie almost perpendicular rocks, that form Uie north 
wesj.ern boundary of the Traeth, have been assailed by gun- 
powder, and an excellent road has been carried, as it were like 
a shelf, along the sides of the ciilfs, above high water mark, and 
where necessity pointed out, is also defended by a wall. 

What Mr. Peiinanl describes, as in his lime “ the most dread- 
ful horse path in Wales, w<»rked in the rudest manner into steps 
for a great length,^' has since by the enUTprisiiig and gene- 
rous spirit of tlie late Lord Pcnrhyn,been e(»nvcrled into an ex- 
cellent carriage foad, which now forms tlie most frequented 
thoroughlarc to, and from Irelaridf. Exclusive of the distances 
being by the line shortened ten miles, this road becomes in- 
viting to tke traveller, from the grandeur of the scenery, and the 
multifarious irnprovcmenls, ctlected by the energetic genius of 
the late noble owner of Penrhyn, in the formerly desolate tract 
of Xant Fraiicon. The new portion of the road commences at 
the village of Llandegai, near Ikuigor, passes by Capel Cerrig 
to Betlvvs-y-coed, where leaving the county, it proceeds to 
Pentre Voelas, in the comity of Denbigh : an extent of twenty 
four miles. The leading trait to these wonderful iiiiprovemenfs, 
and probably the iiiducive cause, that roused the long duriir.mt 

Z S spirit 

• This isihe usual orthograph}' ; but recently Carig, the name of flio patron 
saint to whom the church is suppositiousl^' dedicated, has been subsiitutcd 
ill writing. 

■ t The mail coach from London to Holyhead, tlirough Shrewsbury, which 
used to pass by Llanrw^t and Conway, liaa for some time run along this 
»oud, as well at the heavy coach. 
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spirit of local amelioration, was, the new road, constructed from 
Caernarvon to Pwllheli, which made visibly manifest the value 
of a portion of country, previously little frequented, auJ less 
thought of. Itinerant trade, which had almost exclusively ter- 
minated at the former, now regularly extends to the latter, place 
by a tolerable carriage road having been taken in the most 
eligible direction for a distance of twenty miles. ' 

Another road was at the same time projected, to form a com- 
munication between Caernarvon and Llanrwst by way ofCapel 
Cerrig, over Bwlch yr Eisteddfa, or Gorpluvysia, .through 
NaiU Peris, on the w^estern side of the lakes to Caernarvon. | A 
portion of this, as far as the new slate quarries, in the parish of 
Llanrug, has already been constructed : and as another act is 
about, to be obtained, for enlarging the powers of the old, which 
will expire in 1811, respecting new*branches of turnpike road, 
there is not a doubt, but the remainder will soon be completed. 
This line will diminish the distance of road between the abovc- 
luciitioned places, even compared with tbnf by the vale of Naitt 
Prancon, six miles, in twenty eight: besides the advantages 
that would accrue to estates in the vicinity of Nant Peris, and 
TVi'aiit Hvvynant. 

AiKUhi r road was lately proposed, to pass from Tre-Madoc, 
in a diagonal line, across the peninsular part of the couniy* to 
Poilh yn Llyn, rn ar the town of Nevin; and to comnamicalc 
w.'tii ihe Merionethshire roads by a new embmikmcnt across the 
Aracih mawr ; and llius opening a communication between Lon- 
don, and this part of Caernarvonshire, by way of Doigtilcu, 
An ac7, which among other subjects embraced this plan, was 
obtained in the year 1805; but till the embankment be finished, 
though much has been done, it cannot be expected this should 
find a iboruiigli completion. 

Trade and Mani{factur€s. (Caernarvonshire possesses very 
little internal trade, and for centuries has been a stranger to 
manufactures. Its commercial concerns %verc, till very lately 
cordined to the port of (’aernarvon, and its collateral depen- 
dencies; Lu*. from the spirited conduct of the late Lord Penrhyii, 

and 
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Aiid Mr. Smithy a considerable trade has been carried on in the 
article of sl<a€9, A fevr years since the wool of the county, 
except what was home-spun, and custom-wove, was sold in a 
raw state, aud sent to be manufactured in different parts of the 
kingdom, Bnt the technic spirit of improveinent has recently 
been extremely active ; several manufactories, containing va- 
rious machinery, have lately been erected ; to which the super- 
abundant supply of water at all seasons of the year, affords both 
power and . facility for conducting the diverse manipulations. 
In the parishes of Llanrug, Llanwnda, &c. &c. scribbling and 
carding engines, with Jennies and Billies for lulling and spin- 
ning, have been set up, which prepare the woollen or worsted 
yarn for hire ; and in some cases it is manufactured into cloth. 
A very large manufactory has lately becu erected alTre-Madoc 
for the weaving druggets ahd coarse army cloth j and the ex- 
ample will probably be followed in a way, iliat will soon evince 
to a county of such capabilities, that, in conjunction with other 
improvements, much remains to be done, to asciTtaia the ex- 
tent of its intrinsic value. A paper-mill has been set up in the 
fornur parish, and at present is the only one in this department 
of North Wales. 

Civil divisions, &c. Caernarvon.^' hire is^ for ecclesiastical go- 
vernment, comprehended in the diocese of Bangor, and pro- 
vince of Canterbury : and for the adiniiiistratioii of justice 
placed in the North Wales circuit, including the three counties 
of Anglesea, Caernarvon, and Merioneth. The. assizes arc at- 
tended by two justices, one in eyre, .'\iidone in adjuvantc. By 
virtue of the annexation of the principality to the kingdom of 
England, and consequent legal union with the country, as to 
usages, privileges, and forms of proceeding, by an act passed 
in the thirty-fourth year of Henry the eighth, Wales was 
divided into twelve counties, and those subdivided into four 
precincts, or circuits. Over each of which the presiding judge 
was allow^ed an annual salary of fifty pounds a year, buhse- 
quenrly, by an act of parliament, made in the reign ol'Elizabeth,* 

Z 4 


"• Stat. 18. cap. 0. 
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one Other justice assistant ordained^ to attend the sessions 
with the former appointed justices; so that now, each of the said 
circuits have two judges, viz. one chief, and the other the assistant 
justice. According to the ancient division of Wales, as csta^^ 
blished by the juridical code of Hywel Dda, a c&ntrrf com- 
prised two cwtnmwds, comots, or wapentakes, a cwmmwd twelve 
manors, and each manor four townships. The following divi- 
sion of Caernarvonshire is given by two writers of great emi- 
nence and w»eiglit in the affairs of Cambria. " The second part 
of North Wales was called Arfon, which is as much qs to say, 
over against Mon ; and had in it four cantreds» and ten comots. 
Cantref Aher had in it ihree comots, Y Lhechwed huebafr 
y Tihechwed-isaf and Nant-Conwa-y. Cantref Arfon had two 
comots, Ywch Gw'yrl'ai, ami Is Cwyrfai. Cantref Dunodic had 
two comots ArdiifUvy and Efionytlit Cantref Lh^n coiitaineth 
three comots, Cyni ytmiiyn, 'I'inlhayn, and (^ariologion. This is 
now called Caernarvonshire, as Mon is culled Angleseyshirc, 
and have the same division at this day/** The county at pre- 
sent is divided into ten divisions, commonly called hundreds, 
viz. Crej^'ddipit haf TJehaf Isant Conway^ lagiorfat^ Efionedd, 
Uchgivrfaif IJinlam, Gajflogion, and Civmniivd maen. It con- 
tains one city, Bangor, the county and borough town of Caer- 
narvon, and four other market towns, viz, Aberconway, Kevin, 
Criccieth, and Pw llhcli, and sixty-eight villages. 

Little now' presents itself as tohonorial history. The county 
town gives the title of earl to a younger branch of the noble and 
distinguished house of Pembroke, the brief history of which 
would require volumes to narrate. The family originally w^as 
of Welsh descent. Thomas ap Gwilllm ap Jenkin, in the reign 
of Kichard the Second, married Maud, daughter of Sir .John 
Morley of Kagland Castle in Monmouthshire. Sir Williaui ap 
Thomas, his son, had the honour of knighthood conferred upon 
him, for his valour in the French wrars, by Henry the Fifrlt. 
His issue assumed the name of Herbert, From the second son, 
Sir^^Blicbard Herbert ofColebrook, were descended the Herberts 

of 

• Price’s Description of Cambria, edited by Humphry Lloyd, p. 1. 
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of Clierbury ; of which family was the historical, philosophical 
anil rififht whimsical peer, Edward Herbert:, the first baron of 
Clierbury. Of thc primary branch, William, the eldest son of 
2Sir William ap Thomas, was created earl of Pembroke, in the 
eighth year of Edward the Fourth. From him descended that 
able statesman, great scholar, and eminent soldier, William earl 
of Peihbroke, whom Camden describes as « an extraordinary 
man, who was in some sort the raiser of his own fortune.^* f Ic 
flourished under four princes of diflerent aspects, and in difficuit 
times. JThomas the eighth carl made the celebrated collection 
of statues, that still continue to attract the attention of the vir- 
tuosi to Wilton house. The himourable William Herbert, fourth 
son of this Thomas, by Margaret, only daughter, and sole heiress 
of Sir Robert Sawyer, kiit. of llighclere in Hampshire, attorney- 
general to Charles the Sef6iid, inherit<‘(l his m oi he I ’s estates at 
Highclere; and died a major-general in the army, in the year 
1757 ; leaving several children, of whom Henry the eldest sur- 
vivor, was created lord Porehester, October 17, 17 SO; and earl 
qf Caernarvon, J*uly 3, 1793. 

Owydir gives the title of baron to the family of BurrclL 
Peter JJurrell, of l/angley J*urk, near Bcckingham in Kent, mar- 
ried latly Priscilla Barbara Eli/abt>th, sisier and ct»-heiress of 
the late duke of Ancasler, and who was coulirmed, in her own 
right, baroness Willoughby de. Eresby. On the. trial of War- 
ren Hastings he oOieiated as deputy great churn herlaiii of Eng- 
land, and on that occasion received tlie honour of knighthood. 
On the death of Sir Merrick Burrell, bart. in 1787, he. colla- 
terally succeeded to the baronetage; and May 28, 1796, was 
created lord Gwt/der, of Owyder, in Caernarvonshire. 

This county* from the twenty-seventh year of Henry the 
Eighth’s reign, has had the privilege of sending two members 
to parliament, viz. one for the shire, and one for tlie county 
town. The elective franchise, in the former case, belongs t«» 
the freemen at large; in the latter, the right of election is 
vested in the burgesses of Caernarvon, Criccieth, Pwllheli, 
Nevin, and Cxmway. By the returns, made to government 

under 
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under the population act, the iiumbiT of houses was 8433, and 
inhabitants 41,520, viz, 19,586 males, and 21,935 females: of 
which number 4234 were represented as employed in various 
branches of trade, and 12,808 as occupied in husbandry. It 
jiays one part of the. land-tax, and provides one hundred and 
twenty men* to the national militia, exclusive of the local. The 
gross amount of the property-tax appears by the retumemade 
in 1806, to have been 151,8001. and the annual sum raised for 
the maintenance of the poor 91371. forming an average of four 
shillings and three farthings in the pound. 

Xu addition to its honorial distinctions, and elective franchises, 
the ancient and peculiar privileges of this district may be 
considered worthy of narration. They are deiioiiiiiiated the 
« JBreiitniau g'^oi/r Arfon or The privilege, of the men of Ar- 
fon. These were granted by Rliiirt ap Maelg^vyn, who 8U<>* 
ceeded his father in the goverumeiit of North Wales, A D. 560- 
This prince, who resided at CaerliOri, and was engaged in long 
and sanguinary warfare with the North utiibrian Saxons, as a 
boon for eminent services, granted several favours and immunities 
to the inhabitants of Caernarvonshire, on account of their good 
conduct, and having been detiiined so long absent from their 
wives and families, in the northern expedition. The following 
curious account of these privileges, fourteen in number, and 
the occasion of their having been conferred, are extracted from 
the copy of the Laws of Ilywel Dda, in the library belonging 
to the Welsh school, Gray’s Inn- Lane, Loiidon.i From this 
valuable document, it appears, that the Welsh females, though 
characterized by a considerable portion of the simplicity of 
manners, peculiarly eminent in ancient Greece, were not 
possessed of the like unassailable chastity with such ladies as 
Fcflelojie. 

« la 

• 4S George III. CKp. Tl.e «atho»- bf-re avails hiruself of the earliest 
epporlunity of eorrocting art error, ihar. insvlvertently crept into the general 
flccouut of the priiicipaiity, respecting the militia. The account there given 
anidiig other legal infunuaiion, iaruisheii by a r»:spt,:;ahle harrntev. 

»' Deeipimur specie rccii.*' 

t Cawbrien Register for 1786, p. SVO. 
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« III a certain period was slain Elidyr the courteous, a person 
from the north: and after he was killed, the men of the north 
came here to revenge him. That is to say, the men who came 
as leaders for them were Clydno Eidyii, and Nudd the gene- 
rous, son of Sciiyllt, and Mordav the generous, son of Servan^ 
and Rhydderch the generous, son of Tudawal Tudglyd ; and 
they came to Arvoii. And, as Elidyr was slain at Abet Mewedus 
in Arvon, they burnt Arvoii in excess of revenge. Thereupon 
Khun, the son of Maelgon, prepared for war, and the men of 
Gwynedd with him; and they came to the side of Gweryd in 
the nortli ; and there they were long disputing who ought to 
go in the van through the river Gweryd. Upon which lihuh 
dispatched a messenger as iar as Gwynedd, to loiow wiio had 
a right to the lead. Some deciaicd, from Maeldav the elder, 
chieftain of Penardd, and* adjudged it to the men of Arvon j; 
Jovwenh, the son of Madog, by the authority of history, main- 
tains it, from Idno the old, to the men with the blaek-pointed 
shafts ; and thereupon the men of Arvon went in the vaU| and 
they behaved well there ; and so Taliesin sung ; 


** Cygleu wrth wres cu llancii 
Gun Hull ^’11 ruUher b^ dyncu 
Cwyr Arfon rydyou yn rydiheu/' 

Behold amid the heated blades 
Where, red with blood in fields of deatli 
Arfan's warriors pant for breath. 


And then from the length of time that they tarried in the 
warfare, their wives slept with their bond-servants ; and there- 
fore Rliun gave them fourteen privileges. 

Tlie first, priority over a wife : that is, priority in the choice 
of the horses, and his swine, and his geese; and a car, \^ith 
two oxen, that he likes of his cattle: ajiiJ the car full of the fur- 
niture, that he may like. 

The second is, to have the lead of Gwynedd in warfares. 

The third is, that he shall, not pay the dami>‘:je of his .inimak 

'flic 
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The fourth is, to fix the boundaries of the districts that shall 
JointoArvon. 

The fifth is, if there should be a dispute between two 
townships, out of the nine townships, that are in Arvoii, the 
seven shall end the dispute of the two, without the ihtcrfcrencc 
of any from ejsewhere. 

The sixth, that there shall be no serjeant therein. 

The seventh, that there be liberty of fishing, in common in 
the three rivers which are there. 

The eighth, , 

' The ninth, that they shall not be obliged to use the nearest 
mill. 

The tenth, that they shall not. drink hiiif-fermcnted liquor. 

The eleventh, that i litre is no advantage to be taken of their 
pleadings before the third word of error. 

The twelfth, there shall hr no payment towards the horses 
of guests, or of persons mi circuit. 

The thirteenth, that they shall not be obliged to go to 
another lodging ont of the. hall. 

The fimrtcenth, whoever shall be settled therein for a year 
and a day, if he should be an unrj ora ici Hated person, he shall 
have the same rights as a person of the country. 

And if there shall be an}’’ one who shall call in question any 
of these privileges, the brotherhood of Bangor and those <»f 
Beuno, shall maintain them. 

These are differently worded in a Welsh manuscript (about 
1000 years old) intitled the Triades of the isle of Britain.’^ 
Two of the privileges have been obliterated, the remaining 
twelve are as follow : 

1« That the husband should have priority over his wife in 
the choice of horses, swine, and geese, and in the choice of 
two oxen of the cattle, and a cart load of household utensils. 

2. That the Arvon should lead the vanguard of the 

army of North Wales, 

. 3. That their beasts should be free from toll. 


4. That 
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4, That they shonlj^. settle the boandaries of all the hundreds 
johiing upon ArvoLji. 

5. If any variaiu'e happened between two of the nine nianers 
of Arvon, that the remaining seven^ without the interference 
of any OtherSi should end the strife. 

0. That there should be no beadle or bailiff in their hun- 
dred. 

7. Tbidi the men of Arvon should have the right of fishing in 
the three ^[Hrincipal rivers which are in it. 

9^ Th^t they should not be tied to the hand milh*^ 

'i^^^That in their proceedings at law there should be no de- 

m ^ 

they should not be obliged to pay for the horses of 
Stra\igidra> or of the lunistrels on their annual circuits. 

' IS4»?t'bat when they come to the palace of the j)rincc, they 
onghtiM^ |ko go out fur their lodging. 

12. That whoever settled in Arvon> and lived within it for a 
'year and a day, even tliough he were an alien, should have all 
the liberties of an* Inborn or denizen/’ 

i 

CAERNAHVON. 

Is a place early distinguished in the annals of history. Tlic 
Segontium of the Itinerary was the only station the Romans pos- 
sessed ill this part of ('ambria ; and a few detached out-posts, 
the comrtttltiications between which arc visible in fragments of 
their roads, still mark the progress and extent of the imperial 
eagle. The site of tbe ancient city a short distance from the 
pthsent town, and intersected by tbe turnpike road, affords a 
high treat to the antiquary. The shape is an oblong square, or 
parallelogram; comprising a space of about seven acres, on the 
munijait of a small elevation. Some vestiges of walls are still 
remabiing, and in one part w'as lately discovered the remnuni of 

a building 

meaning of this is, that they should not be compelled, a* slaves, ta 
grind corn at the hand-nulls of the princes, or gn at iiieii. 
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a building, consfrnctecl with tiles covered with sm(K>th plaistcr- 
ing, supposed to have been an hypocausu Near the declivous 
bank" oK the J^eloiit was a strong fort, to secure a landing place 
from the river, at tb'* time of high water. This was also of an 
oblong shape, including an area of about one acre. "Two sides 
have the walls nearly intire. One is in length seventy four 
yards, the other sixty four; the height from eleven to twelve 
feet; and the thickness six. A considerable portion of the 
stone facing having been removed, for the purposes of building, 
the peculiarity of Roman masonry becomes very a)ipparent. 
The Romans constructed their buildings after a diflerent 
method fiom the one in use at present.. First they placed the 
stones upon each <»ther according to plastic order, generally in 
alt(M*nale courses ; the one regular, or horizontal, and the other 
zigzag, or herring-lone fashion. Bo'iling mortar, that is, mortar 
made with new slacked lime, was then poured upon the stones, 
which by the fluidity insinuated iisjclf into all tin* interstices of 
the work; and thu.s by its ieiiacioiis contact ive adherence 
hound the irregular pieces of stone into one compact solid inas.s ; 
jiLseparable, but by a force adequate to demoHsli the whole : the 
cement hecoinirg etpially hard and durabliMis the stone. Along 
the v^alN, passing through the intire thickness, in parallel lines, 
•run three rows of circular Jifdcs, about three iiu hes in diameter. 
Similar holes are discoverable a? ih( i nii< of ibe W'alls extend- 
ing lengthwise. Aluch conjecluiMl learning ha* been di.^played 
in endeavouring, to asccrtaiii original design and use of 
these apertures. According to tin* opinion of some antiquaries, 
they w ere made for the purpose of discharging arrows, or other 
missile weapons, at an enemy. But the length and coiiiract- 
cdiK ss art: silencing objections against such au opinion. Whit- 
aker observes*, that by chance he met with a hole of this 
kind, that was accidentally laid open from end to end, on a 
Koraau wail, which lie thought disclosed the design of the rest. 
He supfkctfes, that, as the Romans carried upwards their ram- 

part.s 
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parts> they by making holes^ and forming small arches in their 
walls, took off from the pressure on the parts below ; and thus 
gave strength and durability to the whole. This could not ho 
the case at Segontium : the openings are too narrow, and too 
far distant to afford any bearing relief. Others have supposed, 
the purpose was for fixing the horizontal poles, on which were 
erected the scaiFolds for the accommodation of the masons ; and 
left unfilled up, by accident, or design. It is however an al* 
lowable conjecture, that they were formed for the admission of 
air into the interior of Uie work, to harden the liquid cement, 
poured in; and thus giving it greater stability. Near the 
comer of one of these walls, is a heap of stones, which once 
formed a circular bastion tower ; and from foundations disco* 
rered in digging, there appears to have originally been one 
at each angle. 

This place was manifestly connected with Constantine ; and 
from a stone found in a subterraneous vault, inscribed S. V. C*. 
is supposed to have been once his residence. In Welsh it in 
called Cfier Cus/jint, or the city of Constantiusf ; Rowland’s 
remarks, in his scheme of succession for the regal government 
of Wales, that Constantius, to secure himself on the British 
throne, endeavoured to form a family alliance mitli Coei God^ 
/lebog, in whom at that time, by virtue of the pendragonate, 
centred the united rights of the most powerful monarchs in the 
island. With this view he requested and obtained in marriage 
Tiboen, the daughter of the British king; and that she, in Latin 
called Ileknai, was the mother of the son and successor of 

Constantius, 

* A c:old com, equivalent to seveuteen slullings was found amid the ruins, 
inscribed T, Divi Auc. Fil. Augustus. 

t 111 the fields south cast of the c:inip. Sir Richard Cult Hoarc diseuxered 
.'•cvrral pieces of fine red glazed Roman pottery. 

t Mona Aiitiqua, Vol. p. 16 V. Mr. Gibbon observes, ** Nutwilhsiaiiding 
file recent tradition, which assigns for her father a Britisli king, we nre obiigtd 
ro cdnftf&s, that Helena was the daughter of an innkeeper. On which he thus. 
?miinad verts iu a note. This iradttion unknown to the coteiuporaxics of Coii- 

stuiiuae 
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Constant ills, Constantine the great. The author " of Flores ITIs^ 
toriwrum” iiiionns us, that the father of that emperor was in- 
terreil here ; and in itie, reign of iLdward the first, A. D. 128??, 
the body was found in digging, and honourably re-inI erred in 
the adjacent church* : aUhough in another part of the same 
work, it is stated^ that Constantius died at York. A chapel h 
also said to have been founded here by Helen, the daughter ol 
Octavius, duke of Coriwall ; aiul wife of Maximus, first cousin 
of Constantine, who was born at Segontinmt. This was stand- 
ing within the last century, and a well, b\^ the fort stdl retaimi 
the name of that princess, near which are strewed consider- 
able ruins. 

Segontium was for a long time the residence of the British 
princes. Cadvvallo, the son of Cadfan appears to have first fixer! 
the court at this place. The security and plenty of 'provisions it 
afforded, induced the sovereign, iuvolvetl in almost perpetual 
warfare, to place their families in safety here ; while they pui-^ 
sued their military career for the annoyance of the enemy and 
the defence of their own territories. About t»he period in ques- 
tion, the Irish and Piclish rovers viere extremely troublesome to 
the western coasts of Britain ; particularly Anglesea, which was 
much less defensible, than the sea-front of Caernarvonshire- 
But these causes having been subsequently removed, tJie royal 
seat was again fixed at Aherfravv where it had originally been 
placed by (’aswallon Law-hir in the fourth century 

The present Caernarvon, which derives its appellation from 
O/tr, a fortress, yw, in, and Arfoa, the district opposite iMoii, or 
Anglesea, that is the strong hold in Arfon; has generally been 
supposed to have originated in the time of Edward the first. 

But 

jrtantiiie was invented in the darkness of roonnsteries, was eml.cllislicd by 
Jetfrey of Monmonth, and the writers of the XI 1th century, has been de- 
fended by our antiquarians of the last age, and is seriously related in the 
ponderous History oi Encland, compiled by Mr. Carte,** Decline and fall 
of ihe Roman Kinpire. Vol. 11. p. 165. 

* Mona Antiqua,.p. 

t Mona AntiqUft, p. H9< 
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£gt. itwas in beings long pre^yious t^, tbaipferiodl« and was pro- 
bably the British town, that subsisted under the jirotcction of 
the Romans^ what is now considered the ancient Scgontium 
having been exclusively confined to the use of the Roman mili- 
tary. Giraldus Cambrensls mentions passing through it in the 
1188;* the author of the life of Otyffydd, the sonofCynan 
observes^ that Hugh* earl of Chester^ who had dethroned the 
Welsh moftarcb^and over-run nearly the whole of North Wales, 
to secure hiis cc$iquests and facilitate future inroads, erected 
lour fortresses ; one at Abcrllienawg in Auglesea, another in 
IVIeirioii, a third at Bangor, and a fourth at this place, then de- 
nominated Hen Caer Cuittennl\* Llcwelin the great also dates 
a charter, granted to the priory ofPenmon, from ii. In the year 
1221. The probability therefore is against the idea of the pre- 
sent town having been a crratioii of the conqueror. To a judi- 
cious and able warrior like Edward, however, tho place presented 
a situation admirably adapted for constituting a foi tificd post, for 
the purpose of curbing his newly acquired coimfry. .The po- 
sition was naturally strong, bounded on one side by the Meniii 
straits, on another by the estuary of the Seiont, on a third 
by a creek of the Mcnai, and the remainder has been apparently 
insolated by art. This fortress, it has been justly observed, 
from whatever y^oint, or from whatever distance it 15 viewed, 
assumes a romantic singularity of appearance, and an air of 
grandeur, that while il excites awe, dflbrds pleasure to the be- 
holder; and some of its noble' walls,. going^fast to decay, excite 
a meiancholy sigh, at the dilapidating powers of hoary -headed 
time. 

Caernarvon cUstle forms ad era in the History of this part of 
the country. After the completion of his conquest, Edward 
the first, ill 1282, undertook the great work, which still rc’ 
fhains u proof of his achievements. It is said to have been built 
.Within the space of one year. This will not appear surprising, 
cjrtoiwithstandiiig the magnitude of the buildihgi when it is taken 

3 A ' , . / hjto* 

• Hosre's Giraldus, Vol. II. p. 83. 
t Vita Griif. fil. Conani. 
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<consiilenLUon, t^at the. chieflainR of the counir]^ tlicf 
painful task, imposed upon theiii> to procure artisam and la* 
boiirer«, and to find money to liquidate the expellees of the 
work. A recorti, hoivevtr, formerly belonging; to the ex- 
chequer of Caernarvon states, that it was twelve years in building,- 
and the revenues of the archbishoprick of York, which had fo^ 
the purpose been kept vacant, were applied toward defraying 
the expences of its erection. IJenry Ellciton^ or de Elreim, re- 
ceived the appointment of master mason to this castle ; a term 
in that day, equivalent to architect in ours : under whom were 
doubtless employed numbers of excellent workmen : for Mr. 
Pennant justly observes, "the Welsh peasants were no more 
than cutters of wood and hewers of stone.** The walls of Se- 
gontiuni afforded a poition of the materials; Angicsea furnished 
the lime-stone, and the breccia ws^ brought from the vicinity 
of Vacnol. I'be conveyance of these ponderous materials was 
greatly facilitated by the navigation of the Menai. 

Thd first who recciveil the high responsibility, attached to 
the CMC of tills important fortress, wjLsJolm de^lluvtrin^, with an 
annual salary of tw^o hundred marks, out of which sum, he wa.i 
to niaiutuin a force of fourscore men, filVeeii of them cross-bow- 
men, a chaplain, surgeon,, and smith; the residue were to do 
the duty of watch and ward. The estai)lishrncnt, however, was 
subsequently different, and is thus detailed hy Sir John Dud- 
ridge. " The constable of the castle of Oaerirarvoii, his fee 
was uncertain, sometimes COJ. and sometimes but 401. Tlic 
captain of the town df Caernarvon, his fee was yearly 1^21. 3s. 4d. 
and sometimes one man had both the oilices of constable of the 
castle and captain of the tow'n, having 601. yearly for lioth tlie 
ofiices. There were allowed sametiine unto the said constable,' 
and captain, 24 soldiers, for the safe custody of the castle and 
town, and every of them was allowed 4d. per diem, aui<tunting 
in the wb^dc unto 14G1. by the year. The porter of the gales 
of the said town of Carnarvon whose fee W'as yearly 31. lOd*.** 

Kdward 

All historicai account of (lie ancient and modern state , of the jirincipality 
vf Walefi. b. 
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Edward probably made his distingoished &ToarIte Sir Roger 
de Pulesdont afterwards constable; who in 1384 had been ap* 
pointed sheriff, and keeper of Aft^eaea, and resided at a man* 
sion in this town, called after his Pfaui Palesdon. For in 

the year 1294, having been cominai|die«l to levy a aabsidy for 
the French war, a new impost with vrhtcb the Welsh had till 
tlfteii been unacquainted, they flew to arms, and seizing on Sir 
Roger, caused him to be hanged, and then decapitated the 
body: a similar fate attended all his associates, concerned 
in the collection of the odious tax^. Soon after, the insurgents, 
whom LSlaiid styles NivicoUini\, under their leader Madoc, 
an iilegitimate son of the unfortunate prince Llewelyn, during a 
fair in the month of July, attacked Caernarvon, and, on its sur* 
render, massacred all the English inhabitants in cold blood : at 
the same time setting fire to^ the place. Nor was it repossessed 
by the English, till the king had in person taken the command 
of his army J. Very few events have been narrated, respecting 
this fortress, posterior to that period. In the year 1402, the 
town was blockad(;d by a party of insurgents, under the direc- 
tion of Owen Glyndwr; which was bravely defended for king 
Henry, by Jevan ap McredyddX, to \%hoin with Mctcdydd ap 
Jlzvlkin IJivyd, of Giynl/ifon, under the command of an English 
captain, had been committed, the custody of the castle. On 
this occasion, so closely was the place invested, that it was 
found expedient lo carry the corpse of Jevun, who died during 
the siege, by sea, round the peninsular part of the country, for 
interment, at Peiimorfa. On the breaking out of the civil w^ars 
Caernarvon was seized, in behalf of the Parliament, by Cap* 
lain Swanky, who, in 1044, took, on the surrender of the town, 
four hundred prisoners, and a very considerable quantity of 
arms, and ammunition. The royalists, however, appear to 

2 A 2 have 

* til l!269 Adam tie Wttenhall held the distingnislied office^ 

t C'illectaiien, Vol. III. p.403. 

*; Owen had previously. Tor Jevau’s adherence to the. Lancastrian cause 
bad subjected to conflagration hii nsmnstoos of Ceth y Fan, end Cesaii 
Ityfarch. . ' 
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have been soon in repossession, for in 1646, it wt\s bopeged by 
the troops under generals My ttou, and Langhorn, to whom it was 
surrendered uporf hbnourable conditions by the governor, Loi*d 
In 1640^ General Mytton was in turn besieged in the 
town, by a email force toiider that eminent loyalist, Sir John 
Owen; but having t^ceived intelligence, that Colonels Car^ 
ter and Twi&selton, were marching with a superior army; to rc* 
lieve thcr place, he raised the siege, and marched to meet the 
rebels. Near Llandcgai, a furious rencontre ensued, in which 
Sir John uas defeated, and made prisoner; after which dis« 
astrous event, the w'hole of North Wales submitted to the Par- 
liamentarian authority. 

The follovring curious letter shews the griping hand of Re- 
publican policy, and exhibits at the same tiihe the mild and 
benevolent character of Tairfax. 

From Sir Thomas Fairfax ro Thomas Glynni:, Governor of 
Caernarvon Castle, dated Dec. Mi, 1617. 

Sir, 

“ 1 understand that since J sent you down to (’aernarvoii 
Castle, there hath been several sonics of nionie Icavied by you 
iij)oii yc county, in a far greater projjortion then that countie 
doth pay towards ye assessnienls of ye army. ]\Iany of yc in- 
habitants have been imprisoned, and much offence given there- 
by, under pretence of authorities from me, by my desiring that 
care may be taken of yt garrison, which was not intended by 
me yt any oppression should he exercised upon the county. 
1 therefore desire you 3 ’t for ye future yc like may^ be forborne, 
y't no monie be leaviod in any way but by immediate ordi- 
nance of ParUaincnt, and yet notwithstanding that garrison 
may not be unprovided for, I do think fit that the assessments 
paid b\*^ that countie for the payment of the 6001. per mensem, 
ishall goc towards yc satisfaction of yc soldiers, W'hich for the 
resent you keep in that garrison, which I conclude, well 
h :i>banded, will be sufficient for that service. J remain. 

Your assured friend, 

Thomas Fairpax."' 

The 
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The poperty of the ca^le k sti]l vested in the erown, For« 
intrly it was held by the Wynnes of Glyi^fMn» and (rwydir; 
then by the Bttlkeley$«ffiai:H^KiU; Awards by the Mo$k 
tyns of Gli^aeth, and at th^ eatt af Usiridgt. 

The external walls of this castle are alasM hitirp> and exhibit 
naarly ^he shape of the building, as it was in the time of the 
royal founder* It occupies a large space at the west end of the 
towii^ atiU a’us a place of such strength# that prior to the intro** 
duction of artillery in warfare# might have defied almost any 
portion of force# to accomplish its sultjugatioa. On two sides 
it was environed by water# and on the margin w'as an em- 
battled terrace. The third side was evidently defended by a 
foss# which probably extended round tiie fourth. The walls are 
from eight to ten feet thick# and have within their thickness, a 
narrow gallery, with convenient ocill<;•t^, or slips, for the dis- 
charge of arrows at the assailants. AboVo the einbutded pai'a- 
pet, ascend in majestic grandeur, numerous turretod towers, not 
uniform, but pentagonal, hexagonal, and octagonal in tluir 
shape. Two of these are more lofty, tiian the rest. The AV/ff/c 
tower, so called, from a figure of that bird, carved in .‘**iuc, form- 
ing part of its ornaments,* has the addition of three elegant 
turrets issuing from the lop, and is remaikahly beautiful Tlie 
principal entrance ialo tiie castle is peculiarly grand, bcncatli 
u massy tower, on the fruut of v. hicli is a statue oi' Etlicard, in a 
menacing posture, wiiii a sword half drawn in his hand, ap- 
parently threatening death and dt»striictiun to his newly-ac- 

^ A d quired, 

* This figure is supposed to be of ilumaii lubrication, and it is said tu be 
found by Edward on one nf the towers ut Scgoiitiuui. Jupiter is tabled to 
have borne an eagle on tlio top of his standard, after the auspicious isvuc of 
bis ex|>cditioa against the 'fitans, which had been previously augured by the 
flight of an eagle to liini, in his camp. In imitation of the Detty, jirincrs 
adopted titc use of a similar figure on their sceptres. Amongst the Persians 

the eagle was the ornament of their military standard, and licuce came ttic 
custom among the Homans, to. bear an eagle in the field, not us at present, 
displayed upon a banner, but in^an image upon the top of u spear, A tustoui 
that has boon followed by the aoibiuoii of Napoleon# emperor ol the trench. 
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qutred, yet still rel^ive, apd reluctant subject*?. This gate, tiV 
the remaining grooves^ evidently was defended by four port- 
culliscs. The fUree within is oblongs Imt of an irregular shape, 
and was formerly divided into two parta» forming an oyter^ and 
inner court The intetnal part of this stupendous monument of 
ancient grandeur is much more dilapidate<b than would be ex* 
pected from viewing the outside; many of the buildings lie in 
ruinous heaps> and the rooms, contained within the towers^ are 
mere skeletons. What are called the state apartments appear to 
have been extremely commodious^ lighted by spacious wiii- 
dows, with elegant tracery. These externally exhibit a square 
ront, hut internally arc all polygonal; some of the sides 
having been formed out of the thickness of tlie walls. A gaU 
lery, or cpvcred way appears to ,have extended* completely 
round the interior of the castle, forming a general communica' 
tion with the whole of the building : of this about seventy yards 
is nearly intire. The gate through which the truly duteous, and 
, affectionate Eleanor, wife of the conqueror, .made her political 
entry into this proud pile, destined to convert independence into 
submission, called the Queen’s Gate, is considerably above the 
level of the present ground ; and probably was passable only by 
means of a draw-bridge, over the moat, or foss. It was defended 
by two portcullises. The staircase to the eagle tower is the only 
one remaining complete, and from the summit is an extensive view 
of the surrounding country and the isle of Anglesea. “ Edw’ard the 
second,*' savs Mr. Pennant, ^‘w^as born in a litth^ dark room iu 
this tow^er, not tw'elvc feet long, nor eight in breadth: so little 
did, on those days, a royal consort consult either portip (»r coii- 
veniency."* On a view of this little dark room, which, from 
its having the accommodation of a fire-place, appears to have 
been a dressing closet, the smallness will strike the beholder at 
once, with the improbabilit}^ of its having been prepared for 
the royal accpuohment. The adjoining central spacious chain* 
ber on the aaiSfe floor, w'as most probably, the one destined, by 

the 


• Tour in Wales, Vol. II. p. 406. 
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the haughty monarch, for the znomentoas oecasioii; an apart- 
lueiit suitable to the state of an English the heir ap- 

jjrareiit of a mm principality. It iu, h9wever, matlbcr of con- 
jectiiic, and not worthy ot discttSBum; for as Jtfr. Kynd^avt, 
justly remarks, « Surely the birth of such a degenerate, and das- 
,-^dly tjirrant reflects little honour on the castle of Caemarvon/^f 
The circumstances, which gave rise to the event, are far more 
interesting, both as resp(H*t8 their hiiigular origin, and important 
consequences. Edward had, by what are termed, the statutes 
of Rhyddlan, annexed the priiicipalit}* to the kingdom of Eng- 
land, and in a great degree incorporated it, as to the adminis- 
tration of civil justice, with that country. Eut all this did not 
reconcile the Welsh with their new master, nor induce them 
quietly to submit to what, they justly consiflered, an usurped 
domination. Boldly and flatly they ref«Jsed to acknowledge 
Edward as tlicir sovereign, unless he would comply with their 
imperious requests, w Inch were, that he should agree to reign, 
and condescend to reside, in Wales. This being a condition im- 
possible to be complied with, a modi hear ion of the re*iuisitioii6 
was granted on the part of the Welsh. Alter detailing the cruel 
oppressions, unjust exactions, and intolerable iiisoloncics of the 
English olliceis, they stated, in a .strong reinonstra rive memo- 
rial, that never would they ackiiowdedge or yield obedience 
to any prince, but of their own nation, and language; and who 
could shew an unhiameable life, and conversation. “ King Ed- 
ward,” .says the Welsh liistorian, ” perceiving the people, to 
be res<diite, and inflexihle, and ahsoiiUely bent against any 
otlier prince, than one of their own country, happily thought 
of this politic, though dangerous expedient. &uccn Eleanor was 
now quirk with child, and ready to be delivered ; and though 
the sca.soii was very .severe, it .being the dtq>th of winter, the 
ting sent for her from England, and reinovbd her to Caernarvon 
castle, the place designed for her to lye in. When the time ol 
her delivery \va.s come, king Edward called to. him all the ha- 

2 A 4 \ 

t A Gentleman’? Tour through Mooroouthsliire and W,alc?j p, 140. 
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rons chief persons throughout all Walesj to Rhuihlan« tliere 
to consult about tbe public good* aud safety of their country. 
And being iofbrnaed* that his <|oeeu lyas delivered of a son* he 
told the Welch«toobility> that wberaa«A they had ofteniime*^ in* 
treated him to appoint them & prince^ he having at this time 
occasion to depart out of the country* would comply with 
their request* upon condition, they would allow of* add obey 
liim» whom he should name. The Welch readily agreed* with 
the motion* only witli the same reserve* that he should ap* 
point them a prince of their own nation. King Edwar/1 assured 
them he would name such an one as was born in Wales* could 
speak no English; and whose life and conversation nobody 
could stain: upon the Welsh agreeing to own, and obey, he 
named his oten son Edward ; but Utile before born in Caernak* 
VON Castle*’^.” The contpieror* byHhis bold nianmavre* having 
succeeded in obtaining* what might be deemed the unqualified 
su[)niission of the country, began without any rcigarcl to justice* 
or delicacy* to reward his English followers, with the property 
of the Welsh; ami numerous towns, and manbrs were profusely 
bestowed on his coadjutative lords. It was not iiowcver, till a 
considerable time after this event* that the English monarch 
judged it adviseable, to invest his sou with the delegated sove- 
reignty. For though prince Edward* was born in it was 

not till he had arrived to his sisteeiith year, that he received 
the reluctant fealty of bis deluded subjects. la the twenty- 
ninth year of that monarch’s reign* the prince of Wales came 
dowik to Chester* and received homage of all the free holders 
in Wales. On this occasion* be was invested* as a mark of 
imperial dignity* with a cliapiet of gold round his head, 
a golden ring on his finger* and a silver sceptre in his 
hand*t it is a curious circamsfance* that though the coun- 
try 

• Wynne’s History of Wi;k^ p. 300, 

t Sir John Doddridge speakmg of Edward the black prince, being created 
princf of W«'dcSi observes tbis|t bb fathex. " invested him in llie said princi- 
palify Orlih thfsc ejtTiigus ofii'thuur* and Us' in the ctiurtcr is contuined, F<w 

SertUTI 
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try was transferred by the Welsh, in consequence of birth, 
that neither the title, nor estate ia descendible by birth« 
right loathe heir ' apparent of the British throne. Edward 
ih(s. first summoned bis son to PSorliament, by the style and 
title of Prince qf IVaks, and E^l qf Chester ; yet it docs not 
ajipear, that either of these honours is absolutely jfteredUqrjjf, Ed- 
ward, iobsequent to that investiture, summoned "the same son, 
by the honourable designation of Mart qf Chester and PHnU 
And w'ben Euwurd the Third conferred the principality upon 
his son, JLhe Black Prince, he decreed, that in future, the eld- 
est son of the kings of P^igland, should succeed to the dignity 
of JJuke of Cornwall; and, at the same time, severLd posses- 
sions were annexed to the duchy. Since which time the title 
of Dux Cortiuhia'p is legally attached to primo^ciuturc. But 
long subsequent to that pe^i(»d, the honour of W ales docs not 
appear to have been necessarily' connected with hii ih, for the 
eitiest sons of the English monarch w ere created by letters pa- 
te ni; and tiiuugh by courtesy, the first born of tb<' royal family 
is slylcd ifr princcas of Wales, yet. it does not seem, this 
title is dependent oiuuitivity.* Ilo\vever, it is not legally clear, 
since the time of Henry the seventh, that any puLiic investi- 
ture, by j>ateni or otherwise, has taken place, respecting the 
honorial dislinctiun; but the eldest smi steins to tmve suc- 
ceeded, boib to the dignity and concomitant property, as a 
matter of course. 

The conqueror of Whiles seemed to indulge a peculiar pride 
in paying aitention lo his adopted town, and bestowing favours 
on the place, which had administered to his political coiise- 
queiicc. Caernarvon was distinguished by the first royal char- 
ter granted to Wales, by vvhich it w’as constituted a free bo- 
rough, to be governed by a mayor, who, for the time being, 
was to be governor of the castle, one alderman, two bailifl>> a 
town clerk, and two serjeauts.at mace. A member wassuin- 

nioncd 

.'((’rnun in capile, and anuulum in tligito aureum, ac virgam argenimm 
Minran,'* ** liistuiicai account, &c.”p. d. 

• Seidon's Titles of IluiJu II r, p ITS. 
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monod tn parUament* to represent its l>urgc.sses, in coi\jmu*tion 
with those of Nefin« Criccieth, Conway, and Pvitibeli : and 
the elfctire frattebise is vested in every inhabitant, resident or 
non-resident* ivho has onen been aduiitted to the freedom of 
the place. The townsmen were allowed to have a* prison for 
petty oflencesi, or misdemeanors, not cognizable by !h^ stictjlf 
of the comity. They were, also, allowed a mercantile guild, 
with this privilege attached, that if any one’s villein, or 
bondsman, duelt within the precincts of the town,* possessing 
lands, or paying scot and lot for a year and a day. Ire was no 
longer claimable by his lord; but enjoyed all the iinniunities 
of emancipation. The burgesses were also excrinpt,* in every 
pari of the kingdom, from tallage, lastage, passage, mu- 
rage, pontage, and all other iiii positions, of whqtcver kind. 
No Jews were pi rinitted to rcsitic among them, and they 
could not be convicted of any crime c(»mrnittcd between 
the rivers and Dovej/, hut under a verdict, returned 

by a jury of their o;t7i townsmen. Caernarvon may justly 
be considered the boast of North Wales; whether the de- 
ligbtfulncss of the site, the regularity of the plan, the good- 
ness of the l.mildings, or its <»ther coneomitant advantages be 
taken into consideration. The situation )>art1y on the Menai, 
and partly on the estuary of the Sciont, where that river re- 
ceives the tide from the former The streets of the town, 
tlvough narrow, are regularly built, and cross each other at 
right angles, and tlic whole w’cre surrounded by a massy wall, 
01 great height and thickness, flanked and del’ended at short 
intervals by numerous semicircular bastion towers. A walk 
ranged intirely round the inside of the embattled parapet, and . 
two gates funned the entrance into the town, the east facing 
the mountains, and the west opening to the Mtnui. A w'ulr 
and most accommodating terrace, extending from the quay to 
the north end of the town walls, forms a most t harming walk, 
the fashionable promenade, in fine weather, for all descrip- 
tions of people; who, wbih: they inhale the salutiferous breeze, 
may be pleasingly amused by the moving varieties of the port. 

Caernarvon, 
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^'aernarvon, as co public buildings, after viewing its noble cas* 
f)e, presents little svortliy of admiration. The Church which, 
ecclesiastically speaking, is a chapel annexed to the mother 
chiKcU-of Llanbcblic, exhibits no display of architectural 
beauty. The building was ever too small for the population iX 
the place, and appears to have originally been intended only, 
for the use of the garrison. The devotional inconvenience ex- 
perienced from this, has at length, however, roused the long 
dormant spirit of the diocese : and several meetings have been 
called, atid sums subscribed, for enlarging the present struc- 
ture, or erecting a new one, upon a more capacious plan. 

' The County Hal/, in which the great sessions are held, a 
low mean-looking building, though neat, and siifiicicntly com- 
modious within, stands nearly opposite the grand entrance to 
the castle. 

The County Prison also, situated near the former, in New- 
gate-street, is a neat small edifice, erected a!)oi.it eighteen 
years ago, upon the plan, though of inferior dimensions to the 
one at lluthiii, in the county of Denbigh : and assumes more 
the appejirance, of what it almost virtually is «u 'liinsbousc, 
than a gaol. 

The apartments over the eastern gateway, anciently occu- 
pied by the escheator of North Wales, and subsequently as the 
custoin-hou.se, was convened \n\o n town hall i’nv the transac.1- 
iiig municipal business, according lo an inscribed label in iront, 
by the inuiiihcence of Sir William Wynne, and his iiejdiew, 
Thomas Wynne, Esq. in the year 17(>7. 

A mw Market-house has been lately erected, with excellent 
shambles for the exhibition of meat, with stalls for other arti- 
cles, over and under which are ware-rooms for the housing of 
grain, and various commodities left unsold. 

The hot and cold Sea-waler Baths, built by the t‘arl of Tx- 
bridge, and the elegant hotel just without the town, erected 
under the patriotic tlirectiqn of the same nobleman, add con- 
siderably to the acconimodatiorts of ("’aernawon. Tlie.se, to- 
gether with the delightful situation of the place, and the mo- 
derate 
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dmte price ot provisions^ the market being exceedingly ircH 
supplied, forni strong inducements for many^ genteel families 
to take up their residence iu the town, end its viciiuty. A 
large ancient matwion, called Plas Maw* from its unique" ap- 
pearance, often attracts the attention of travellers* *Two dates 
conspicuously placed in front, inform the observer, that the 
edifice was constructed, or altered, during the year 1891. An- 
other, in Black-boy street, is dated 1613. To those fond of 
making comparative views, respecting domestic architecture, 
these afford a fair specimen of the ankward style of*’buildtng 
of the age, which was neither what has been denominated Go- 
thic, nor classical ; hut an heterogeneous and tasteless com- 
mixture of both. Tli(^ town contains many good houses, and 
the suburbs extend far beyond the mural boundary. Within a 
few j^ears several improvements have been made, both in rc- 
eclificaLiuns, and also in erecting iicw' build irigs. What was 
called the Macs, near the casth‘, and long a nuisance to tlic 
place, now forms the site of a haiulsorne row of buildings, ter- 
minated by an excellent inn and tavern. 

Caernarvon is destitute of manufactures ; but by means of the 
maritime situation, it is enabied to carry on a. considerable coast- 
trade with London, Bristol, Liverpool, and Ireland; and some 
little communication with foreign connections, has been re- 
eeiitly attempted by a few spirited individuals. 

Theporf, though uflbrding a suilicient fjjuantity of sea-room, 
and excellent anchorage in from ten to twelve fathom, yet the 
Abcr sand bank, fc»rming a dangerous bar, at the constricted 
entrance, most ever constitute a preventive obstacle to its be- 
coming an harbour, for ships of a great draught of water. 
Camden supposed, that this harbour was the SUtuntiorum, 
irl Setajitiomm Port ns, described in Ptolomy^s coasting account 
of Britain. But this, among other statements, only shews how 
little that^great topographer was acquainted with the principa- 
lity; and what inattention he must have evinced tiic dis- 
contained in the Itineiaries. In going through the 
straits, the Roman geographer passes the Conway, at 

the 
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iije mouth of which river, called by him ToisdUuSM the itinera- 
ries both of Antonine and Itichard place the station of 
Hum. " Here/’ says the investigating Whitaker, let us fol- 
lows jiini gradually. From the Conway, in forty miles to the 
north, we f>roceed eighty to the east, to the sestuary Seteia. 
This is ^e opening of the Dee, as that could not be missed by 
a person ranging upon the coast, and, if not missed, would 
come next in succession. And Ptolomy’s distance of forty 
miles, right north and south, from the Toisobius to the Deva, 
corresponds with great exactness, to the more indirect distance 
on the road, at which the itineraries concur to set the town of 
Deta from Conomurn ; Richard’s fixing this at fifty miles from 
that, and Antoninc’s at fifty one. Both arguments together 
form an irrefragable proof, that the Setcia of the geography 
cannot be any other lestuaiV than the Deva of the itiiienivics 
and the present Dee. And this is tlie more parlicuhirly in- 
. sisted upon, as it is of importance in itself, and has l.)een mis* 
taken, even by our collecttu* from the ancients/’* 

The import Iratl^ comprises wines, coals, porter, groceries, fcc. 
&c., and the export cojisists chiefly of slales^of various descrip- 
tions, brought d<»wn to the <]uay from the extensive (|uaiTies in 
the vicinity of l^laubcris and Llanilyfni. Tlie Quay, ranging 
round a .side of the castle is of cousideraJile extent; but a plan 
for its improvcuJC'iit has gradually been pot' in execution, by 
filling up a large marsh on the right bank of the Seioiit, and 
thus confining the tide within the river bounds, deepening 
the clr.^nnel, and enabling vessels to moor on a much more ex- 
tended line. This has been partially cflectcd by ail vessels 
inv/ard.^i. In ballast, being bound to discharge it on the sp(»f, 
destined for the future quay. Hut an act, obtained about two 
years since, for the purpose of ameliorating the port, embrace.^ 
a much move ca[)aeious ;ui l judicious plan, that of taking out 
•i-picr, and extending llie (juays in a mu th-easterly direction ; 
'O that vt'^EcIs f*r considerable burthen, may be able to ride 

afloat, 

* History of Manchester, Vvl. 1. P 174-, 
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mfioaf* To accomplish this disirablc object, the corporation 
was iiD powered to raise a som of money, in addition to the 
CQStomary harbour-dues, by a port tax, of one shilling and 
sixpence on every hundred weight of tea, three ])eiue ncr 
chaldron on coals, and a pioportionable per ceutjge* on all 
other articles, entered inwards; with the proviso, that the 
quantum of such sum levied, should not exceed one in 

the pound. The expences of procuring tlie act having been 
liquidated! and the harbour and additional dues having amount- 
ed la<>t year to about seven liundicd and forty pounds; the ac- 
cumulation will soon enable the commissioners to realisse the 
intentions of the statute. 

The annexed lists will shew the state of trade, the number of 

vessels that have cleared out, and entered inwards, from the 
• * 
port of Caernarvon, for ten years inclusive. 



CL1-.:\IIED ou r 


EN 

I EliEO 

INWARD. 

Veais. 

Fort 

Coastfib. 

i'olah 

Years. 

Foreign. 

Coasters. 

Tout. 

179<» 

10,> 

180 

385 

1790 

15 

217 

232 

1 

IIG 

1612 

378 

1 

15 

232 

247 

3 

lori 

181 

380 

3 

17 

243 

263 

s 

no 

16S 

278 

3 

9 

234 

343 


90 

382 

378 ■ 

4 

14 

218 

232 

A 

90 

301 

397 

5! 

1 

2M 

251 

ti 

129 

238 

357 

6 

1 

229 

352 

7 

T'i 

137 

; 311 

7] 

1 29 

198 

227 

8 

64 

145 

209 

8 

n 

190 

201 

9 

108 

130 

238 

9 

18 

301 

219 


1003 

1914 

3917 


108 

2198 

2300 


The number of vessels with their tonnage, within the last three 

years, was as follows : 

1807 

18081809 

1 

From 10 to .'lO tons - - - - 

535 

486 

568 

Do. 50 to 100 do. - .. .. 

261 

273 

251 

Do. 100 lo 150 do. . . . . 

27 

38 

27 

Do. 150 to 200 do. . - . . 

6 


1 

Do. 200 , U) 2.50 do. - . . . 


7- 

1 

Totai . . 

829 

790 

848 
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set 


TIic number of their tof»iage and number of men 

belonging to the por^, were as follow^ in the several sue- 
cV^siv^ years* 



iboi 


1805. 


Vessels. 1 Tons. 1 Men. | 

1 Vessels. 1 Tons.! Mep. I 

ilVesscIsi 1 

I Tons . 1 

Men, ; 

4U {aoS'ii 131 1 

I 51i |3435| 316 | 

II 1 

|386C| 

348 

1807. 

1808. 


1809. 

• 

Vessels. |T<ms.| Men. | 

[Vessels iTons, i Men. I 

1 [Vessels. 1 

[Tons [ 

Men. 

G2 |8444| 224 | 

1 (il |338.5| 22 ij 

11 50 I 

127131 

179* 


Though this town is by far of the greatest importance in 
North Wales, its port is only a creek, depeiulcnt on the haven 
ofBcaumaris; to the coriiptroUer of which the collecting officer 
is amenable. The custom-house, a small insignificant looking 
building, is situated without the town walls, on the extra-mural 
platform already described. There is a well-supplied weekly 
market on Saturdays, and seven annual fairs. By the returns 
made to Parliament, the number of houses amounU-i to G09, 
and the inhabitants to 3G^G, viz., males 15SS, and females 
2038. 

The church of Llanbeulic, which parish includes Caernar- 
von, about half a milf from the tow n, is supposed to have <»b- 
tained die derivation of the name from Fublicius^* the son of 
Helena; and here divine service is performed once every Sun- 
day in ll'vlshf as it is in En^iish at Caernarvon. 

Rowland states, t that he retired from the \yorld, ant! took 
a religious habit, in consequence of which Conan Meria- 
dog, who had been advanced by his relation, the emperor 

* Constantine, 

• Pelilic, the son of J\Ta.xrn WIedip, or Maximus the Tyrunl, seventy- 
ninth king of Biitaiii. and his wife Elen, or Helen, daughter of Eudav, war 
a reputed saint, who lived about the cooiruencemciU ot d>c fifth century. — 
Owen's Cumb. Hiog, 

Muua Aiiliqua. p. 165 . ^ 
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CortSlantine, to the throne of Armorica, in Gaul became heir to 
iis iincle iStidaV, cfr Eu(lda> and succeeded him as duke' of 
' Cornwall. Thia ^vowson tiritih the annesed chapelry, Richard 
the second ^smted, on account of their extreme poverfyrto 
the nuns of St.\Mary^s in Chester. In the churclr. is an altar 
tomb, erected to the memory of William^ a son of William 
Orjigj/d of Penrhyn, who died in 15S7, and Margaret his wife, 
daughter of John Wynn ap Meredydd. Two recumbent fi- 
gures on a mat, carved in white marble, exhibit a fine speci- 
men of the sculptorial art. He is represented clad ip armour* 
and she in the^ cosiuiiie of the times, a loose robe with a sasb 
sihoul- the waist, ruffles at the WTists, and a quilted ruff encircling, 
the nock. Round tlie sarcophagus, are figures of their chil- 
flren in a supidlcating posture. From Caernarvon, along the 
ivcsleni part of the bay* the shore* is flat, consisting chiefly of 
sundy or gravelly beach. The mountains receding^rom the 
sea, leave a ctui ' i lerable s-k cc of champagne country, through 
which a very goo ! road ha:, been formed, without the aid of 
turn-pike toll. Jhi? the aiiUtjuar-, will be (liveried from this, 
by part of a Roman road appearing on his right, and extend- 
ing fioni Se'.;.)ritium, to the .■‘trong posi of Dinas Dinllc. This 
compri^a*:- ibe top of a large mount, appan-nlly artificially 
f/ii ua’d, on tl't verge of an extensive marsli near the shore, the 
farm was rircular, and tlie dianieti?r four liiindied fecjt. On the 
‘luumit i.i a large area, surroundeil by a vast rampart of eartUj 
V' ithin this s|)a« i , llu* reiiiaiii.s of buildings, of an oblong form, 
are discoverable, constructed wi»h loose stones, and a tumulus 
e >m[)os4;d of the same materials. One part is defended by a 
decfp fjus, vdth two lofty rarnpurl-.; the other part faces the 
shove, wiiere the depredatory pow er of the waves has ivorn the 
sea fi\>ut into an abru[)t cliff; opposite to whicli was the only 
entraiice. This fortress, Mr. Pennant attributes to the Romans, 
from the circum.siances of ^coins, belonging to the empire, 
amcng which wna one of AUrctus, having been found here;. and 
*iie. place’ bcin.i; cakuiated to alTiird- facility in landing neccs- 
supplies for.. the garrison of iSegontmm, when from ad- 
"■ * D' •' ' > verse 
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verse winds the entrance into the port, became difficult or dan- 
gerous. But a stropger proof originates in that almost infalli* 
bie to the development of ancient history^ the ap- 

pnlhaibn of places. On a stream called y Fforiad, that runs 
not far £$tmt from the fort, are two fords, still retaining the 
uftitedi-^man and British names of Rhyd pedestre, and Rkpd 
equestre, the passage for the infantry, and the passage for the 
cavalry. *‘To this great centre of observation and action,^* 
•ays the^late learned vicar of Llanwnda, "correspond several 
other forts, tliat lie diagonally across the country, some toward 
the north, and others toward the south j which like the wings 
of an army, w^ere of infinite service in time of danger, for its 
safety and protection. Tlio most considerable on the east, are 
Dinorddwig, in the parish pf Llanduiniolen, and Yr hen (Pastel, 
and Dinas Gorfan, both in the parish of Llanvvinla; and about, 
three miles distant towards the south, one of the most rocky* is 
Craig y Dinas, on the river Llyfiii, about a mile and a half dis- 
tant. Dinorddwig, or as it is now called, Pendinas, in the [»a- 
rish of Lianddiniolen, is still entire, and sticugthened with a 
double ditch and strong rampart. The excellence A* this fort 
is its strength and compactness, standing, as it vven-', on tiptoe 
above all the rest. Yr hen Gustcl, the old castle, near the 
brook Carrog, is a small entrenchment: with a single rampart, 
about fifty paces in length. Dinas Gortan, near Pont Newydd, 
the new' bridge, has merely the name remaining. But Craig 
y Dinas, the rocky fort, is a circular encampment, about a 
hundred paces in diameter, very steep towards the river, that 
passes it on the south, as it is also on every other side, except 
the west. The ramparts, with a treble ditch, are of loose 
stones, exceedingly strong, and not to he taken out, even at this 
day, without great force. The entrance is towards the nortli 
side, very narrow', and forty paces in length. This fort is 
about a mile south-west of the great road, that leads trom Caer- 
narvon to Pwllheli, a quarter of a mile from> Lleiar, the an- 
cient family seat of the Twisletons. Farther on, towards the 
extremity of the diagonal line, at the foot of Llanhaiam moun- 

2 B 
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tain, and not far from the place^ where • that parish joins, npof^ 
Llan Gybi, there is a small fort on the top of a high rock called 
Caer. This was a fort of observation, to guards not only ibe 
passes of the xnoontains, bat to overlook Llyn, the ancient di- 
vision of Caernarvonshire, called Evionedd, and St, George's 
Channel. There are other smaller forts interspersed a^at the 
country, (connected, no doubt, in some shape or other, with 
Dinas Dinlle.) These were either the residences of generals, 
as Gas-lys, in the parish of Llanwnda, or places of observar 
tion for some peculiar military uses, as Dinas y 'Prif, in 
the parish of Llanwnda, where there is one deep ditch, . 
and a western entrance, looking towards the principal fort, 
Dijias Dinlle. The disposition and economy of these head 
quarters, favour of the wisdom and sagacity that seem to run 
throtigli the whole ; being situated, (if the expression *may be 
used) *it proper intervals in the base of a triangle, which the 
two di<ignrial lines form, by iiicciing with the base, in a point 
tU Dinas Dinlle."* 

It 

That inlclligfjit traveller and able botanist, Mr, Thomas 
Jolinson I speaks thus of Dinas Dinlle, Stationcni hie in ipso 
littorc Hoinani rnililcs habuerant, enjus adlmc satis clara vesti- 
gia niiinent." Possibly there may he another of the same kind ; 
lor ill the old maps both of Saxton ami Speed, lh«t name Gner 
lev k n v o(U\ iiVQwxs a little lower dr>\vu ai the mouth of the 
Llyfni j and by the ad<utioa of llie word Caer, it must have 
been a lortlfied place. . 

GLv^;LI.u oN Pakk, situated near a rivulet, bearing the name 
of Llitoii, Avus built by Sir John Wynne, father of the late and 
grand father of l lie present lord ycivhorcnr^L d’his spot was the 
site ol a residence of Cibnin Frocd-dn, or Cilniin with a black 
foot, ancestor of one among the fifteen tribes of North Wales; 

and 

• LeUer ol the Jtie Uev. it. Farrui^doii, vicar of Llanvyu lj, nc:»r DmflS 
Dintic. 

t .An apotia'cary, ilie editor of Gorard’s Herbal; wlio travelled 

tbrovgb Wales in to collect pbuWs, and pubii^bed Ins 'l our in 

1641, a iinull vofome, under flic title of Abmiirius botunicus. He was 
slain in ibc defence of Basingstoke house in 16J4. 
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and iie|jhew to McrfyiiPrycb, who w’as slain in the year S41 
aM wiiQm are descended the family of the Glynnes^ that 
4\erive their cognomen from the place. Gtynllifon came into 
possession of Sir John, by the marriage of his father, Tliomas 
Wynnei^sq. of Boduan, afterwards created a baronet, with 
Frai|i;^C, second daughter of John Glynne, Esq. of Giynllifoii. 
The house is a moderate si^ed brick mansion, having a colonad- 
od stone vestibule, for its principal entrance, and the pr.vk is 
spacious, though exhibiting little variety in its natural capacity, 
or artificial decoraiioii. A small fort, vviili a summer pavilion 
aVthe further side, used to amuse the military taste of the late 
noble proprietor; and where many were aceustomed to partici- 
pate of his lordship's hospi{ality. 

ClVnno</, which rcceive<l the avitlitioiv.i! ep 'het of : ::;reat, 

w-as celebrated in early time.s, as (he j esivieuva* (»f Ueuno, a 
«aiiU, held in as much popular e^tnnatioii, us his .sisvci* U'emfrede, 
of devotional memory. He wa-> born of nohle parents, in the 
district, now' callcfl J'lintshire, hut assuming a iiionustic liabil, 
retired to this place, wliere it is said, in ih.- year (>1(>, he built 
a church, and inouitstery. 'J’he village, with the h* uses and 
church, half veiled b> a grove oftrees* togeiher with the moun- 
tains in the back ground and the sea in front, fman a highly 
picturestjue sceiio. A few foundations oi“ the walls arc at this 
time the only remains of this once distinguished ubi)ey. l.e- 
land 'thus describes the establishment Clitnnok vawr a monas- 
tcri, sunilime of wdiite luonkes suppressed many yeres ago.* 
But the original of this inonasteri w'us by St, Bcnoiv of whom 
mention is made in S. Wenefrides life. The W'^hit were of a 
newer fimdatioii.* Guithin, uncle to one of the princes of North 
Wales was the first giver of Clunuok village and place to Ben- 

3 B 2 now'. 

• Leland dcriicales Iii.s work, under tiie title of “ A Laborious^ jiuirncy and 
Serclic for Eaglitndcs Aiuiquitivs, to King llonry tlio KigtiUi, in llic twenty-se- 
venth year ol' his reign, and presiMited to that nionnrclr. as a new year's gilt* 
Whence it i!> probable, that ilie alieiiatiun of this religion^ liou>«e, was some- 
time prior to the general dissolution : and this might probably be included 
among the number of (hose, grunted to Cardinal Wulsey, lor tlie erection of 
his new Colleges of Ipswich, in Sulfoik, nud Christuburch in Oxford. 
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noW..^ The chirch that is now ther with cross isles is almost as 
bigge as S. Davides, but it is of a new worke. The old chirch 
-wher S. Brimow liyth is bard by the nawC*” The great pa- 
tron« on this occasion, was Cadfan, king of North Waif whose 
son Cadwidian performed, though reluctantly, a pronwe, previ- 
ously made by his father, and granted to the saint the^dosiised 
portion of land; who in return, presented him with a golden 
sceptre, valued at the price of sixty cotvs. The estate appears to 
hare been claimed in the right of an infant, which was esteem- 
ed valid. The king having refused, either to relinquish 
land in question, or give any other in lieu ot it, suffered St. Ben-, 
iio’s malediction, in those days the roost serious punishment, that 
could be inflicted on royaltj% The latter, however, by the per- 
suasion of Gwrddeiiit, a relative of the king, w'as induced to re- 
call his anathema, and accept of the town and demesne of Clyn- 
iiog ; which was granted for ever to God and St. Beuno, for the 
good of Gwrddeiat's soul and that of the wicked Cadwallaiu 
What the order of monks was in the first instance, docs not ap- 
pear; but long subsequent to the time of St. Beuno, the institu- 
tion consisted of Carmelites or white friars. At the time of the 
Idncoln taxation, made A. I). 1291, according to Tanner, tho 
church was collegiate, having five portionists, or prebendaries, 
and probably continued so till its suppression. Tlic amount of 
its revenues is not recorded, but from the extensive grants, be- 
stowed by numerous jirinces, and nobles, they must have been 
immense. The rectory is a sintcure, annexed to the headship 
of Jesus College, Oxford. The conventual church, the most 
magnificent ecclesiastical structure in Noith Wales, is built in 
the pointed style, cruciform in its shape, and* comprises a chan- 
tel, nave, ailcs, and transept, with a handsome square tower, 
ihe length from east to west is about one hundred and thirty- 
eight feet, and from north to south seventy ; and near the altar 
are three stalks, with pointed arches, supported by slender co- 
lumns. These, which originally were more in number, formed 
?he scats of the olliciating priests. The remaining monuments 

are 


1 1tinerary, Vol, V, p, 14, 
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are few. An altar-tomb^ on which are two recumbent figures, 
and round in relievo seven smaller onesji was erected to the me- 
mory of William de Lkiar, his wife and their seven cbiU 

dreni% .^^otfaer commemorates his son in law» and successor, in 
right of j&acriage, to the demesne of Lleiar» Qsargc Tmisleton, 
wno was of a Yorkshire family^ and holding a polonei’s 
commt^on, was very active in the Parliamentarian cause^ and 
had the honour of defeating and taking prisoner^ that brave 
commander and zealous loyalist. Sir John Owen. In the south* 
east corr/tr of the church stands an old oaken clicst, belted witti 
iron, and fixed down to the floor, called Beuno, or Beuno's 
chest. This, which is kept fast locked, has a small elongated 
aperture in the lid, ‘for the purpose of receiving the ofler- 
ings, made by pilgrims, and other devotees, to this favourite 
saint; who used to prescift pieces of money with other gifts, 
and among the rest, all such calves and lamhs, wiiich happened 
to be found with what is termed nod Ikimo^ or St. Beuno's token, 
a certain natural mark, a slit in ilio ear. Tlui.iC after the ora of 
Miperstilion had passed bvt as ♦it res[)ccttd the government 
of the established church, the wardens apj)lied the little money, 
arising from casual ofierings, and the sale of the siwred beasts, 
to the relie.f of the poor, or in aid of ccclesia:>ticul repairs! 
These alms and oblations, however, have ceased, and it is a 
subject of lamentation, that no fimtl now remains to preserve 
this truly venerable pile from falling to decay. Adjoining tiic 
church is a small building called Pghvys Beuno, supposed to 
have been part of the original church ; but tlic building, in the 

2 B 3 pointed 

* For a discripiion of this monament, sco an account in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for the month of November 1*790. 

t From an old Welsli manuscript, found in the alms chest, a few ^ears 
since, it appears the oblations were made, according to a prescribed form, 
▼iz. Here I offer to God four pence for iiij? private sin?, on ivhicli account 
the Almightjr is now punishing me ; to be given for the same service, thal.lbe 
blessed saints used to offer, in tlie name of die father, the son, and tbc Holy 
Ghost. Amen.’* 
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pointed style, is evidently of a subsequent date. The passage 
leading from the grand structure to this, is a narrow vault co-* 
^vered with large' flat stones, apparently of in uch greater anti;: 
qnity than either the church 6t chapel, and probably 
remainingpart of the original building. The patron i^nt was 
buried in his own chapel, and an altar-tomb lately removed, is 
said to have been the place of his interment, on which a mutilated 
stone figure, rudely carved, is considered the cfligy of St. Beuno. 
Such was the miracle-working power of this tomb, that persons 
aflected with any disorder, after making their offering to the 
chest, supplicating the saint, and prostrating themselves on the 
flat table stone, believed they would receive immediate relief. 
Votaries were (‘xtremely numerous, and even of late years it was 
customary to evn er it witli ruslies, and leave on it, during the 
night, impotent cliihlren, aflvT previously giving them a triple 
ablution in the migl. homing Vfymion About half a mile 

distant is a treat to t!ie Hritish antiquary, an uncommon large 
cromlech, in a field near the sea, belonging lo a tenement, called 
Bachwen. The inclination uf ttie table-stone dips towards the 
ivcst,and contains on its surface several shallow holes, some 
larger than otlieis, supposed to have het n made for the purposes 
of augur}’, and at tiic dislunee of abo'ut thirty yards, stands erect 
a single stone pillar, douhlless roiineclcd tvilh the Druidical 
rit<*s performed on that altar. The country, after passing Clyn- 
ney, hccoinc^ both barren, desolate, and uninteresting. The 
while- washed chiirch of Llanhaiarn, fiom its elevated site, forms 
an useful landmark to the distant mariner, and the Rhifel, or Eifl 
rocks, with theii- forked summits, half obscured by passing 
cloud-, assume a griuid and contrasting aspect in the back 
grouiu.’s of the picture. On this momitainous ridge, is what Mr. 
Pennant describes, as the most and magnificent, as well as the 
most artfuily construcUul British post he ever beheld.'^ Tliis is 
IWr Catri, or tiic town of fortresses. The only accessible side 
. was 

*Thisholy well dcdicHtcd to Sf. Iiieuno, isiiidcsed i»» a square wall, oil tho 
road side, about a quarter of u mile from the viliage. 
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was tlcfiiiuloil by three walls; . the first imperfect, the sorond 
nearly h^tire, and the third ranges unequally round the highest 
v.erge of the hill. They appear to have been regularly faced, 
arV very lofty, and exhibit, from below, a grand and extensive 
front.''^PlSfe area is of an irregular shape, and about the centre is a 
quadrangular space, fenced with stone, and surrounded with two 
' row.s*6ft:ells : numbers of a like description are scattered about 
the surface* These, remains of habitations, are qf various forms, 
circular, oblong, and square, sojne fifteen, and otliers thirty feet 
diameter,/ having long entrance passages, faced witli stone. 
From many eminences in the vicinity, being similarly forti- 
fied, * it appears that this part of the country formed one of the 
retreats, to which the discoinfiicd Britons resorted, to escape the 
fury of their Saxon invaders. 

After ascending the Invkh, or hollow, that separates two 
sugar loaf points of tlie inomUain>, dividing the hundred 
of Llyii from Arfoii, and across wbi(*li extends ati iimncnse 
rampart: of loose stones, the ruins of a wall, once forming the 
defences of this iruljortant pass ; the <lcscent is into tlie flat, call- 
ed Giorlhej/ruy or Vortigern^s Valley. To which that 

unfortunate monarch fled from the rage of his insul^< d and in- 
]ured suhjocls, and where, according to tlie legendary history of 
the monks, who never allowetl any ollending them, to die a na- 
tural dcuth, he met witli the signal retaliaTiug vengeance on his 
crimes ; both ihc king and his castle having been here consumed 
by lightning. Fancy could not imagine a more secluded re- 
treat. Embosomed in a lofty inouiitain, and bounded by tlie 
locky dccliviiies, it has only one opening, and that towards the 
sea. A small verdant mount, is said to have been the site of 
his residence ; and a canu or tumulus, covered with turf, in 
which some years since, a stone cofliii, containing the hones of 
a tall man, were discovered ; the place of his interment. This 
w’as in the traditionary language of the neighbourhood, denomi- 
nated Bedd Giurthej^rn, or the tiimb of Vortigeru. 

2 B 4 ‘ NEI* VX 

• Among this number are Cam Madryn, Boduan Moilt Ben Tirrcht 
(x wgttn. Mod Cam Gnwch, and Pen y Gaer. 
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Or Nevin, is a sitmil town in the hundred of Dinlaen, contain* 
jug 949 houses^ and 1098 mhabitaDts> and has a weekl|^ puiricet 
on Saturdays, but at present is a very insignificant p^la^. How- 
ever, Edward, the conqueror, thought it expedient, froto 
reasons or other, to fix upon this, as the station to dtsj^y his 
ambition ; and celebrate his seizin of Wales, on his accom- 
plishing the subjugation of a country, long the opprobium of 
his politics. He first held a triumphal revel upon thb proudest 
elevation, Snowdon, and then adjourned, to conclude the ebuli- 
tions of joy for victory, by solemn rites on the plains of Nefyii, 
The place was bestowed by the Black Prince in the twelfth 
year of his investiture, on de hohare^n, made a free bo- 

rough, allowed a mcrcatory guild ; fmd had every privilege an- 
i^exed to free boroughs, and participated in all the immunities 
granted to the joint royal boroughs of Aberfiraw, and Newbo-^ 
rough, in the couniy of Anglesea. He at the same time allowed 
the inhabitants to have two annual fairs ; and what would be 
considered in the present age, an indecorous grant, a market on 
a Sunday. In the year 1984, the long disappointed Edward, af- 
ter ascending the heights of Snowdon, and taking an extensive 
view of his hard earned conquests, determined to accommodate 
his subjects on the more champagne and pleasurable parts of 
the country, with a view to conciliate their affections. After 
the manner of the fabulous, or the real Arthur, he instituted a 
divertisenient, comprising tilts, tournaments, and all the para?> 
phernalia of the Round Table. 

" Where throngs of kuights anil barons bold 
In Weeds of peace high triumphs bold. 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Kcigii influence, and judge the prize. 

Of wh, or arms, while both intend 
To win her grace whom all commend.*’ 

The concourse on this occasion wsis prodigious^ the chief po- 
^ bility 
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bility of England^ aiid many foreigners of distinction were pre* 
sent at this proud* but disgraceful festival. The custom of the 

S und tab(€ \» supposed to have originated from the jealous spirit 
the Brittsb^ in the early period of our lihitory ; but it appears 
far to the days of Arthur. The Gaub* acdMing to the 

accounts' of Caesar* and Tacitus^ had their circular modes of 
feasting, anil probably with the same view of preventing those 
bickerings* likely to arise at festive boarda; where tl^e guests, 
from their situations, rank in life, or the title of their host, 
might %/l disposed to entertain an idea of superiority. '' A 
form,” says the learned Selden, much commended by a late 
writer for the like distance of all from the salt, being first and 
last of the table furniture.”* This mode of preventing jciilousies 
from precedence, is generally attributed to king Arthur : but 
the incredible reports narrated of that prince, have even brought 
his honoured deeds into disrepute, and rendered liis very exist- 
ence a dubious subject. It is stated the iirst celebration of this 
knightly order,t was at Caerleon, in Monmouthshire ; others 
fix Winchester a5 the place, where a comparatively modern 
piece of furniture is exhibited, as the original round table 
and to the present hour, Camelot, or Camel, in th- county of 
Somerset, still prefers its chiim to that distinguished honour. 
It is evident, that the custom was adopted by many successive 
kings, alter the Norman compicst, both prior and subsequent to 
the time of Edward. The chivalrous festivities during the 
reigns of Stephen, Henry the third, Edward the third, and 
the celebrated one by Mortimer, in the time of this prince, at 

Kenilworth, 

• Titles of Honor, p. S6G. 

t " Its like cuoiigii some such thing as Arthur’s order of this kind might 
he. — But many paciiculars of it, as the namesT of the knights, the certain 
number, their coat armor, and such more, whereof too largely are testiiiio- 
itics such as they be, J bcleeve as much, as him tiiat sit|ys Sir Lancc/o 
du Lac fleas horses in hell, and that all these Arthurian knights are poor 
watermen upon Styx, Acheron, and other rivers tlmre, to ferrie spirits, and 
dlvels up aiid down j atkd that their fare is a iiliip on the nose, and at night a 
piece of mouldy bread.’’ ?elden’s Titles of Honor, p. 365. 

J See The Beauties, VoJ. Vf, 91- 
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KenHwortli, are famou.i in history*. Mr^ Pennant supjposcft 
.these fetes were held in those circular which are. fre- . 

quently met wijth in several parts of the island, surrounded' 
^th a high mpond, a diU'h in the inside,, and two enti^ice^s, 
one opposite the other, for the knights to enter at, make 
their onscU”. One bearing the name, he saw at Penrith, in 
Cumberland, and another on Thornborough Heath, in** York- 
shire. Stow also describes one in the parish of Llansannan, in 
the county of Denbigh, as a circular plain, cut out of the main 
rock, on the side of a stony hill, with some iwenty-hkiir seats, 
unequal, wliich is, by the country people, called Arthur’s 
round table. 

About a mile from Ncfyn, on the shore, is Porth yn.Lfjpi, 
situated near a line sandy bay, aiid defended from the sirong 
westerly winds by a narrow hiad-lund, with its promontory 
jutting far out into ihe sea. Tins was probably a port, fic- 
queiited by the Romans, as vestiges “of strong entrenchments, 
apparently tlie wo;k of that people, are still visible in the vici- 
nity. Some lime ago a scheiut* was fonnetl ^f improving this 
nnfretquinted portion of the coiintry, by hringing part of the great 
road from Lfmdon to Ireland, through it, by a new line, to have 
proceeded from ^Merionclhshire across the Traetli iriawr, and 
constituting this port the rendezvous for tlie packet vessels, in- 
stead of Holyhead. For this purpose an act was passed in tlie. 
year 180G, to erect a pier, and other necessary works, and in- 
corporating a company for raising money, cf)lU:cting rates, &c.; 
but on a second application, being subst cpieiitly made to Par- 
1 lament, forfurtlier aid, for the purpose of carrying the plan 
iiito effect, the pecuniary boon, through counter influence, 
was peremptorily refused; and the grand work consequently 
left uiiiM rformed. 

lliiVNoixu,, the seat of Jof‘ih Griffith^ JElsr^. is u good mansion, 

and 

• For a derailed aceti^nut of these ancient amusements coiianit the 
worLs of Matthew' Piivis and Thomas dc VVaUingham. Diigdale in Iiis his- 
tory of War wiclisliirc observes, lluit at the one lieldtn KeiuI worthy the knights 
pwl'oraicd martial exercises, and the ladies dar.ced in silken mantles. 
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RVicl situated on an emmence> comniands a most extensive view 
af a flat woodless tract oIt country, bounded on one side by a 
no\;lc mass of mountains of \vhicV Boduan and Cam Madryn 
rise nom[jS;,in the fore ground*; and beyond range in majestic 
grandeur, tbe whole Snovvdonian chain. 

Tlr^ churches in this part of the county are more numerous, 
than any other, and, from various antieiit inscriptions, ap- 
pear to have been founded soon after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. On a column in thatof Llangynodol, is the following. 

J " J. Gwen Hoedl .iacit me 750.*' 

A holy lady, ihe reputed pacrones.s of the church. On ano- 
ther, 

ILliC JEDES ;EniFIC.ATA EST, A.D. M. 

Near Cefn Amwlch, an old seat belonging to iho Ilun. Mm, 
Finch, is a large cronikch, caih'dby the coiimion people coeton 
Arthur; and in the parish <if Li.\N.iesTiN, various Roman urns 
have been di.scovered, at diflerent times. The eoasl in this part 
of Caernarvoiislure consists of a rocky boundary, which is 
divided by several 'small creeks, aflbrding safe retreats from 
storms, for boats and small craft, during the tisiiing season. 
Among these are Forth Toivyn, Forth Colman, Forth Gucylan, 
Forth YjofaJan, and Abeudaron; the latter of which is, a vil- 
lage, principally inhabited by fishermen. The church, which 
Lelund has confounded with another pUrisii, some miles distant, 
was formerly much resorted to by ])ilgi ims, and other devotees, 
that came to pay their devoirs to the saints of liardsey ; and 
liad the high privilege of sanctuary bestowed upon it. The 
ailcs are separated from the nave by handsome lofty columns, 
and the whole exhibits an appearance, superior to the place. 
JVear this spot is a small circular encampment, about fifty yards 
hi diameter, deleiuled by a<louble foss and vallum. This creek 
is the general place of taking boat, to visit the small and now 
insignificant, yet once important and distinguished Island of 
Hardsey. The passage is always diflicuU, and oftimes dan- 
gerous, lying through the race of Lardsey, a rajiid current, 
that sets in between the island, and the vast pronioniory, called 

Braich 
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]^aich y Pwll ; ftc ancient Canganunt promontorium of ^h.c 

liioinan geographer From this natu^l. circumstance, the island 

receiyed the British appellation of Fffsf The Saxoris 

adlerwards called it Bardseyci probably fi^m its bavingjbrmed 

a refuge to bards, who preferred a recluse asylum, to the 

company of intrusive foreigners^ After the massacre of tlie 

monks at Bangor Iscoed, this became a place to which many 

of the surviving monks doubtless fled for safety. Denominated 

thence lusula 8aw:torumi it is asserted by ih*.- poets, to have been 

the cemetry of twenty tliousan<! .*f e holy mhn: but.as 

Fuller humourou.sl}' remarks, “ it would be more facile to find 

grave'? in Barclesey for so many saints, than saints for so inany ^ 

graves.*'* It i>: extremely probable, however, that this was 

one of the seats of the Colidci, or Culdccs, the first order of re- 

« 

ligious recluses in Britain, who Ifad their cells or cloisters in 
the most sccluflcii parts, for the [»nrposPs of undisturbed devo- 
tion. These became places for the religious instruction ol their 
disciples, and in Ireland were denominated ctleu ; many of 
which retain the- discriminating appellation, as f-W-Manoc, 
Cr/-ct*ui\cy, Cr/-AIu, &c. ’Fhese in Wales were designated 
by the name of Llan ; a term equivalent to ccl in the Erse. 
These western der vises, consulting mure the love of solitude 
tijan the convenience of their congregations solccieil for 
the sites of their cells, which became their future churches, 
places, singular for their unacconnnodating situations. Most 
bad generally near them some spring, or wrell, denominated a 
Ffynnon vair ; the waters of wliich, according to the estimation 
of the saint, for his cornmunicaf ion with the Deity, Were held in 
repute for their salutiferous cftects. Sfunc story of divine in- 
terlercnce generally accompanied the original discovery of 

suck 


* Wovthips of Wales, p. $0. 

t These were called Cclcdd, from ihe two Erse terms Ceile-Dei, that is, 
espoused to God, or separates! to his service. They were an order of lay mo- 
nastic religious, governed by ati abbot, or pTiiicipal, elected by members of 
tbo body from among thfiui-ehcs. 
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such a fountain^ that becaine' the sig^Uuea to the efficacy of it» 
waters. A few of the^ , ascetics T^ejre estfly jomed) by several 
other ecclesiastical persons, l^at ac^mparned the celebrated 
victor llgainst Pelagius, in the dispute ansingout of the Arian 
heresy, Dubricius, archbishop of C^rleon. in Gwent; who 
hafihg resignVtf his metropolitan see to his nephew St. David, 
retired to Bardsey. He died in the year 61% and was here in- 
terred, though his body is said to have been removed to the ca- 
thedral I.landaflf. The precise period in which the abbey 
of Bardsey was founded, is uncertain*. According, hotvever, 
to the narrated flight of Dubricius, it must have been in the 
cai'ly part of the sixth century, during the reign of Cadfan. 
And an old legend, yet, extent, written in Monkish latin, com- 
ments in th(; usual style of^lhe writers in the dark ages, in the 
following curious, tliough ludicrous uianner. 

This assures us that the Ahiiighry had entered into a particu- 
lar covenant W'ith Laudatus, in return for tlte piety of his 
monks. That he granted to all the r» ligioiH of t)te. rnonasterr of 
Bardsey, the :w?culi:ir privilege of dying according to ;he se- 
niority, the oldest always going oil first. By this jirivilege it 
is stated, that every one knew ver> nearly the time of his own 
departure. The follow ing is a rranslation of it “ at the foun- 
dation of the luouastery of this island, the Lord God, who at- 
tendetii to the petition of the just, at the earnest request of 
holy Laudatus, the first abbot, entered into a covenant With that 
holy man, and miraculous:! y confirmed his promise, unto him 
' and liis successors, the abbots and monks for ever, while they 
should continue to lead lioly^ and religious lives, that th^y 
should die by succession, that is, that the oldest should first, 

like 

’ Afieurin, the pTi?;ct' ol British Bards, who wa? cotempcTary with tliC 
tnctropolilaii of South Wales, observes, that Dubricius marie his retreat from 
the fury of th? Saxons, immediately after the synod, held at Llanddewi bre/i, 
A. 1). 6*32. At which religious conclave LleutiuH, romaniacd into Laodatii v 
lilt* first abbuT, is said to have refused the sunmions for ntleiidaiice, LIcndad 
wus the son of Nydd Huel ap Sessylt, ol ihe Itibe Jc'sccDtled from Maxcis 
^Vlcdog. 
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like a shock of corn ripe for the sickle. Being thus warned of 
the approach of death, each of them, therefore, should watch, 
as not knowing: at what exact hour the thief might come ; aiAl, 
being thus always prepared, each of them by turns, should lay 
aside his earthly form. God, w^ho is ever faithful, kept this 
covenant, as he formerly did with the Israelites, inviolable, 
until the monks no longer led a religious life, but began to 
profane and defile God's sanctuary by tlicir Ibniiciitions and 
abominable crimes. Whorebms alrci this, they were per- 
mitted to die like Ollier moil ; sc‘ineiini;;s the ehirr,Honunnnes 
the younger, and somclinics tlie d ii«si : and being 

thus uiiccrlain of ill * approach of dr:«iln ilicy wtn com[>clled 
to submit to tin- m,ner.d laws <.‘f mortaiiiy . 'Din', when I hey 
ceased ro lead •. a»:ly and rtdiiyio'is life, (ictfi's joirnculons coic- 
iiant also ceased; and. d.u thou. ihercTore, O <^ud, havf mercy 
upon us/'* 

This pi'culiar privilege, granted as a meritorious rtwani to 
the j)rc-eininenf \irtue- *'1' the jnimeval monks, is luiinour- 
ously expres.-^fd in one ‘d oer (»ld wjiiers, lunl chruinclecring 
collect ors, tliP'. 

A<] hi) at' ra North wal'ii. 

I]*:* ii.NiJ.i pirrint'dic.t:, 

]);:rdv'sia dicuur, 

A la JUiti'I'.ii iwc.»Iiliir, 

Vlji iT'.m tiiu vivilur, 

Qiioti senior pra^niorii ur, 

Ibi Mertiaus conditur 
Syivobtris, ut asscritur.*^ 

It was an abbey dedicated to the virgin Mary, and further 
endowed by Roderic Moehvyiiog, in the eighth century. Ed- 
Avard the second, on cQmplaint being made by petition, against 
the sheriff of Caernarvon, for illegal exactions, it was found 
on the imjuisition, directed by the royal mandate, issued to 

thft 

* Blaj^ley's North Wales, Vol. I. p.,434. 
t LcUridi CuUcL'tanca, Vul. 111. p. 369. 
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justiriary of Wales, Roger c^e Mortimer; that the said 
abbot of Rardsey held ail and every of his lands within the 
county of Caernarvon, " injmram et perpetuam eleemof^nam 
riui king therefore, by the advice of his council, not forgetting, 
by his own special favour, did remit for ever, any sum, or 
:< rhiirgtjd, (»r pretcndedly due from the said monastery; 
ju'.l liiat. on no account whatever, should any one in future, 
. It his account, or tliat of his heirs, give the abbot or monks 
voiv moll .station. Iti the. time of Henry the eighth, Jo//// Con* 
. i'}»>L'.^rs lu Irjve been the hist abbot, for in that reign 

need :i dmilar file to olher religious houses. 
A' <v>rding !(; llit* annual ri'vcj.'.i' s a( the (li'^solutioii, 

a‘?j'»!niteii to 4(>1. i^. Id. .uid f>od. fi'^. -d. lr» year 

lA'iri the suiV of 11. <is. ^td- ouiv ^•^ ^il:t;neu i.i rhai'Le, to tlie 
i-jirviv!iig' relit'ious of she pfaei‘. :.iU‘ ilie nionastery 

i.-i mii't iy discoverable by !<lUlH'l•on^ lined with 

''tone, a)j(l a large iiiicM nt bisihiing, .'-.i.d to have been 
itic abbot*s lodge, now oecoided in reiii nients I)y several 
of the itibabilanls. A singnlcir mined cliiijsi I, or oi'atv)ry, not 
far disUim, consists of a h-ng vaulted room, with an insulated 
Mono altar near tiie end- i b -ev o:i Sundays, one of the 
vuuives, iii bad vieatiier, reads 'lie liiurjy of ihe tsLiblislied 
/church, but all olhei paroeloal duiu s are pen'ericeJ at Abcr- 
^larou. Tims the islaiid, wiiicii is said t<‘ h.uve, alibidcd an 
asylum tu twenty lliousandi saints during life, and a secure in- 
terment after ile ith, (las its spiiittral concerns cciinnilled to the 
care of a single rustic. 

John Wynne up Hugh, of the house of Eodville, sherifl* Ibr 
i'acriiarvonshire ill tile year and standard bearer at the 

bailie of Norwich, in the reign of Kdward the sixth, had for 
his, services on that occasion, a manor called Cmirl, and Ikird- 
sey conferred on him by royal grant. Mr. Pennant, however, 
on the authority of Tanner, * observes it was given by that 
nioiiarch, lo his uncle Sir Thomas Seyjiiour, and on his deiiiise 

to 


t Tour in Wulch, Vol. 11. p. o81. 
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^ John EarVrf Warwick i and that the late Sir John Wynne 
:^iirchased it from the Bev. 1)% WUaon of Kewark. . It is now 
the property of Lord Newborongh; 

The island, distant about a mile ir<^ the main land, rather 
exceeds two miles in lengthy by one in breadth, comprising 
about three hundred and seventy acres of land, of which near- 
ly a third is a mountainous ridge, affording food for a few 
sheep and rabbits. To the south-east and south-west it is much 
exposed ; but it is sheltered on the north and rro^^th-cast, by 
the above elevation, which on its sea-front presents 'perpendi- 
cular and projecting rocky cliffs, in which the hazardous trade 
of egg-taking already described, is pursued during the resort 
of puffins, and other migratory birds, in the spring season. On 
the only accessible side, the south-east, a small well-sheltered 
harbour is capable of receiving a few vessels from thirty to 
forty tons burthen. The soil is chiefly argillaceous, and tolera- 
bly fertile, producing excellent barley and wheat: and in the 
bottom is a little quantity of goo<l grass laqd. The manure is 
sca-wced or wrack. The rental was recently one hundred gui- 
neas per annum, let out in three bargains. The number of 
houses is eight, and the inhabitants amount to about seventy, 
who are exempt from all rents and taxes. No reptile is ever 
seen on this island, except the water lizard, a circumstance 
easily accoiinted for, from the want of sheltering woods. The 
small bay included between Forth Towyn and Cciriag road, is 
vulgarly denominated by mariners from the danger 

it presents, and the dread with which it inspires navigators,during 
boisterous weather. From the height and position of the en- 
compassing cliffs, let the wind blow from whatever point of 
the compass it may, it is obs^ervable to come into the bay ; and 
from whatever quarter the %ide flows, the upper current appa- 
rently sets inwardsj^^ w that to thosa unlonunate enough to be 
drawn into it, a shore is to be dreaded: and happy do 
they esteem themselves, if they can weather the eastern point, 
and get into St. ,Tudwai's road j sheltered by two small islands, 
which receive tb,<^jr appellation from that saint, and to whom' a 
small chapel on one of them, was dedicated. 


In 
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In the promontory called Penr/tyn Du one of the points that 
form this bay, formerly was a considerable adventure for lead 
T}ro; and recent attempts to drain the mines from the obstruct- 
ing water, proved abortive, from the quantity of coal requisite 
for the engines, and its exorbitant price. 

PWLLHELI, 

Li the4)arish of Llannor, is a small market town ami port, 
silnated on the northern si^ of Cardigan Bay, which has three 
or four small streams ilowing into its traeth. The entrance into 
the one, that forms the port, is, by a round shaped rock, deno- 
minated Careg yr Imbill, about a mile distant from the place, 
to which it* is joined by a jangci of sand hills. By a charter, 
granted in the twelfth year afier the Black Prince succeeded 
to the honour of Wales, this was conslirntcd a free l^orough, at 
the request of JSig< I de Lohareyii, for the eminent sei vices in 
Oascony, particularly attlic celebrated bailie atPoictlers. T!'C 
privileges included under liiis grant, were tlio same as those 
of the men c>f Rliosfair in Anglesea. 'J iie town of Nefyn, and 
four lihrates of land, were nil comprised in the donation, for 
which Nigel was only to render an annual acknowledgement of a 
rose, in lieu of all rents and services. These several grants were 
subsequently confirmed ]>y kiiig Edward the Third, at a court 
holdcn at Sandwich. The town, though it has little to boast of, 
consisting of one long street, is the best in this part ; and by 
Its harbour being capalde of admitting vessels of sixty tons 
burthen, carries on an extensive coasting trade ; and forms 
the depot, or gi*and niag'j:iine for supplying the south western 
district of the county. This, is one of those ports, considered as 
to commercial dues, a creek, subject to the comptroller of 
the customs at Beaumaris. From a document furnished by 
Mr. George Chalmers, and published in the Cambrian Regis- 
ter for the year 1795, the number of ships and tonnage tiien 
exceeded even those, belonging to Ccernarvon, via In 1792 thtf 
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latter had 01 ships carrying 2240 tons; the former 81, amount- 
ing to 2401 tons. 

It has a well^attended market on Wednesdays, and by tlv« 
returns made to government, contains 137 bouses and 717 in- 
habitants. Along the coast from this place to Bardsey island, 
is a jconsiderable fishing concern; in the season shoals of 
herrings frequent the bays and creeks, which are takeif and 
partly salted on shore, and partly sold to the Irish ; who send 
over small craft for the purpose.. Numerous fish of the kind 
called John Dorees * are frequently taken .here,Vind which 
from their uncouth and forbidding shape, the fisheritien used to 
return to their native element : till an incidental circumstance 
brought the bonne bouche of that noted epicure and actor 2uiu 
into repute, as an object of luxury among the Welsh gentry. 
The Smelt\ also, another curious^fish, is taken nCar Pwllheli, 
and a small lobster dllTering from the common sort in size and 
place; of residence, is frc(^uently found btirrowing in the sands 
on the shore. 


CRKTIETll, 

Though a market and l)orough town, contributory to Caer- 
narvon, is but «'i small insignificant place, compri.sing a few mean 
buildings, without the regularity of streets. By tlu! returns 
made to Parliammit, the. number of houses is 84, and the popula- 
tion dbS. It is notwithstanding of high antiquity , and the re- 
mains ol it.s ruined castle, worthy of the traveller's notice. This 
fortress stands on an eminence at the end of a long neck of land, 
jutting out into the sea. By this narrow isthmus was the en- 
trance, which was defended by a double foss and vallum thrown 
across it. The admission is by a gateway between two round 
bastion towers, into an irregular court, beyond which is ano- 
ther 

Xeus Fuhvir of Linnaeus. 

' Alhitim Hepsetus, Do. 
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ther of smaller dimensions. The remaining towers are of a 
quadrangular form, one within the area, and two on the verge 
>)f the rock. The entrance towers are also square inside, and 
probably were originally so without The whole never appears 
to have been a very large fortress, although of great importance 
from its position. This is, supposed by some writers to have 
be$l' erected by Edward the First; but that monarch probably 
did no more than cause it to be repaired, and the entrance tow- 
ers cased,.iQ a circular fashion, to give the whole a more impos- 
ing eifecjf Rowlands observes, that this was a British ' post.'*^ 
And the architecture so much resembling that of another, evit 
dently of a very early period, at Dulwyddelan, gives corrobo- 
rative w’eight to the opinion. After the conquest, Edward ap- 
pointed Williwx dc Let/bourn the governor, with an allowance of 
one iundrecl pounds per anaum ; out of which he was to maintain 
thirty stout men, ten were to be cross-bowmen, a chaplain, 
surgeon, a carpenter, and one mason. 

The proud boast of his countrymen Sir Iloivel ^ Fwyall, a 
hero, descended Rom Colltiyn ap Tangno, liad the government 
bestowed upon him by the Black Prince, whom he had attended 
at the buttle of Poictiers, where he is said to have pc. .'ormed pro- 
digies of valour, and captured the French king. But that ho- 
nour, is with more probability, ascribed to Denis de Morebegne, 
a knight of Artois.* Some more, equally improbable stories are 
related respecting Sir Howel, who w^as denominated y FwyalU 
or the pole-axe, the iigure of which he bore in his coat of 
arms. 

The country lying within the space between this place in 
the hundred of Efionydd, abounded with gentry, that, formed an 
irritabik genus, lor which the principality has been so remarked 
by their English neighbours. This part of Caernarvon, in re- 
mote days, was possessed by two clans ; one descended from 
Owen Gwynedd, prince of Wales, consisted of four houses, Ccsail 

S C 3 Gyfarch, 

* Mona, AoUqua, 149. 
t Tolmes *a Froissart, Voi, 1 , p, 4S9, , 
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Qtffurchy Ysiji!m,Ce^d,Ciat^iney,Btyn]iir,Glas^ftyn, or Cwmstral- 
lyn; th<i! other was derived from Volht^yn ap Tangno, and 
sistedof rl»e iiOiii«es.of WhUog, Bron y Foel, Berkin, GwynftyvJ 
Tal ke» now Plas Hen« zixd Permardd^ In the days 1 al* 
lode to tbe feuds among tho gentry^ fiUed the land with blood. 
The history of our country during that period, is the history of 
revimge, perfidy, and slaughterV* 

Bo high did the contentions run, says Sir John Wjrnhe, that 
** they would even fight for the first good inorrow^/^ where a 
more ostensible cause could not be found. The fi^j^t of the 
quarrels that 1 shall mention, commenced about the year 1468, 
the seventh of Edward IV. — There subsisted in Wales at this 
period, and it is not yet entirely done away, a kind of coimec- 
tioii unknown in England, that of foster parent • When a child 
was given to {mother family to be nurtured and educated, which 
was very commonly done, ail attachment took place that was 
esteemed equally inviolable with the one betwixt the child and 
its natural parents*' 

Jevaii ap Robert ap Mcreilith, of Gesairgyfarch, about a 
mile from Pentnorfa, was brought up under John ap Meredith, 
as his foster-fiitiicr. Jevan married the sister of Howell ap 
Rhys, of Broil y Voel a house not far distant, but, in conse- 
quence of his attachment to John ap Mcrcnlilh, his foster- hither, 
betwixt whose family and that of Howtdi, there bad always 
subsisted feuds and jealousies, these became almost entirely 
transferred to him. HoweiPs second wife, (for his first wdfe 
was {dso the 'sister of Jevan,) was afilicted wdth a most ijuarrel- 
some and ungovernable disposition, and she became the prin- 
cipal agent in the fomentation of the disputes betwixt the 
houses. In times when the most villainous stratagems were 
adopted to ill treat, or even to assassinate an enemy, it was ne- 
cessary ill so wdid a country as this, that every man should be 
constantly on his guard, and never appear abroad unarmed. 
Howell made several attempts to destroy Jevan, all of which 
had proved unsuccessful. At length he received infoimation 

that 

* Feuiisuc*i Tour in W.ilci, Vol. II. p. 36?* 
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that Jcvan and some friends were going l« Lausihangel^ a vil- 
lage about three miles from his liouse« to niect a large party, 
w ho were to exercise in yariotis feats of activity. Howell, in 
consequence, hired an assassin, and formed the following plan 
to murder him. He collected together a strong party of his 
adherents, who were to surprise them in their journey, and 
when in the confusion of battle, every one’s attention was en* 
gaged, the man, who was a stranger, had directions to go care- 
fully behi^l the tallest and most handsome man of the whole 
company, and to knock him down. "You will easily distinr 
guisli him (says Howell) by his immense stature : but he has 
a foster-brother, Kobin ap Inko, a little fcllow^ who is always 
near him ; be aw'are of this man, for however hot the encotintcr 
may be, he js generally on the watch for his brother’s safety.*’— 
Jevan set out on horseback with his friends, in the morning. 
His wife accompanied tlicin, on foot, about a mile of the road, 
when she returned. In iicr way back she met her brotlier 
Howell, with a coriipany of anned men, riding in iho same di- 
rection, and iinuiediatcly gues.sing at the intent of the expedi- 
tion, intrcated him lod(‘sist and return liouie. He attein[ite(l to 
push past her, when she snatched at ll.e hoise’s brir.le, hut not. 
suc<’ee<!iiig, from Iiis lorning suddenly round, she t^anght iiold 
ofllie tail. By this she suiiercd he.rseifto j>e dragged along, 
iirrploring them w'ith tears to spare her liasbamrs life. But 
being forced to give up her hold, by a blow on the arm from 
Howeil’s sword, she sprung before him to a narrow place, 
w here there was a wooden bridge, over which he must pass. 
Stepping on this, she tore away the hand-rail, and threw it 
with sucli fury, and w ith so sure an aim at his head, that had 
he not evaded the l>low, it would infallibly have brooghi him 
to the ground. 

How'cll and his party pushed by the lady, and soon j>vcrto )k 
their adversaries, whom they found much inferior to theinselvt.'i 
in number. Certain of success, they made tlic on'^er, and 
Jevaii and his friends bore the attack with the utmost bravt r\ . 
T'le assassin, attentive to his orders, soon discovered lii> ina.o, 
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and approaching behind him, as he thought unobserved, aimed 
a blow at his head,— but Robin ap Inko, who was at hand, laid 
him in a moment breathless oit the ground* This closed the 
business of the day, for Howell called out to his men> that it 
was time to be gone, since Robin ap Inko had been so ill- 
watched. 

Not long after this contention, the parson of Llanfrothen took 
a child of Jevaii^s to fosten This was a new source of jealousy 
fo Howell’s wife, since her husband possessed more i>md in the 
parish than Jevaii. She therefore formed a scheme to have 
him murdered. She sent a woman to his house to intreat, 
under the appearance of poverty, a night’s lodging. This 
being granted without hesitation, the woman about midnight, 
shrieked so violently, as to induce him to hasten to her relief; 
when, rushing out of the house, sho threatened revenge, under 
the plea of his having attempted to ravish her. In the morning 
her brothers, three well known villains, watclied the parson as 
he w'ent to look at his cattle, and murdered him. As in those 
days none but the men who actually struck tfie blow', and who, 
in consequence, w’ere called Llaw-rudds, or Red hands, w’ere 
considered guilty of a murder, otily tw o of these men fled from 
the country. 

In Chirkland, resided the family of Trevors, friends of How- 
ell, and in Osvvaldstreland, the Kyfiins, friends of Jevan, tw’o 
parties, as greatly at enmity, as those of w horn 1 am sjjcakirig. 
These had each their friends in diilerent parts <»f the coujitry, to 
whom according to the manners of the times, they sent such of 
their followers fur protection as had been guilty of murder or 
manslaughter ; and they in return, atlbrdcd refuge to others from 
their friends. These Llaw-rudds iiid themselves during the day 
in the dw’elling houses, but at night they generally spent their 
time in the wine-houses of the family. 

Two of the parson’s murderers fled into Chirk-land, and Je- 
van, to punish tlie villains, came secretly into the neighbour- 
hood, and was on the watch for them for some time, at length 
with the help of some friends, he discovered, and seized both 
' .. the 
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t?ic uiMi. As his enemies immediately received infotmation of 
iij and began to culiect in considerable numbers ; he did not 
^iowever> attempt to escape with tbein> but was compelled to 
execute them on the spot. 

On hU return^ Jevan, and seven of his adherents^ were riding 
by moonlight, near Traeth mawr, when an arrow, evidently di- 
rected from an adjacent hill side, covered with wood, glanced 
past them. They stopped^ and listening for a moment, shot all 
at once tov^rds the place from whence they suppost^d it' to pro- 
-ceed; and one of those random arrows fatally punished their 
enemy, whom they found to be the other man concerned in the 
murder at Llanfrothen. 

It has been remarked that the Llaw-rudds, or murderers, were 
always taken great care of by the friends of the family from 
whence they were sent. Howe), therefore, having leceived in- 
formation that.)evaii and his principal adherents, were uhont to go 
to the assizes at Caernarvon, sent for some of his most trusty 
friends, and, among (lie rest, for David ap .leiikin, a relation, 
an outlaw, and a niaii of great valour, to storm JevanVs house 
in his absence, seize all the Llaw-rudds, and convey them lobe 
hanged. They commenced the attack early in th ■ morning, 
and the men who w'ere sleeping in the hall, being roused by 
the noise, called for assistance to all the outlaws, who were hid 
in diflereut places around. Jevan’s wife, like the good house- 
wives of those days, had risen some time before it was light, to 
superintend the making of the metheglyn. The w’ort was boil- 
ing, but no sooner did she and her maid understand wliat wa.s 
going on, than they laded out the scalding liquor, and bestowed 
it liberally on the lK*ads of the assaikuits. This enoed, they 
further assisted the mew to defeml the house, which was now 
attacked on ail sides. Several breaches were cllected in the 
walls, but so brave was tlie defence, that no one dared to lead a 
party through. The. whole country, in a few hours, was in a 
state of alarm, and the tenants and friend.sof Jevan as.Nembled in 
great numbers, under the coiaiiiaiid of the valiant Kobjii ap Ju- 

2 C 4 
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.ko. A figlii was commenced, which lasted all that day^and till 
the next morning, wheii coming to a truce, Robin threatened, 
that it they foolishly persevered till the arrival of a party of 
friends, which he hourly expected, every man should be put 
to Ihe sword. Prudence, therefore, dictated a retreat, and when 
they arrived at Howell’s house, David ap Jenkinsexiously ad* 
vised his friend to live on good terms with his brother-^indaw, 
and neighbour, « for be assured,” (said he) « that I have met too 
warm a resistance in his absence, ever to make on^^with you 
in attacking lus house when he is present.” After iRis exploit, 
Howell at diifereat times eniei*e<l into several obligations to 
keep the peace, and many awards were made by inteimediato 
friends, on the subject oi tlieir contentions, but all to no purpose. 
These ditl not einl till the deuth of Jevan, who it is said, was 
seized with tbe plague at bis house, at Gel'ailgyfarcfi, and died 
at the cariy age <>rtliirtY-oiie.*‘ 

On a review of til t\se family fotuis, generative of such com* 
plicated evils, the mind oi the moral pbdosopher is led to reflect 
on tbo depraved state of man, in his inJivitlul bapaeity ; and the 
politician must be equally aUentive in bis enquiries, how far 
human capability extends, ibat bj" act ion or example in society, 
may tend to disturb the principles of social order, or interrupt 
the innurnce of the laws, necessary for the preservation of 
right, in every well organized state. The evils which liave long 
happily ceased, arose out of a system of legislation, which at 
the jienod it was adopted, might have been comparatively pro* 
duciive of much good : Rut after the subjugation of Wales, the 
sad intermixture ot the English and Welsh codes, without suffi- 
cient discriminaJirn, or equitable execution, as to the nature of 
the c.ikiioc, or the quantum of damages; the most flagitious 
criint ssel'iom met wiihany other punishment, than what resulted 
from the ebuiitions oi private revenge; and tlie most atrocious 

assaults 

♦ Spc a more pHriicnlar account in 35iii{;Iej’s Noilli Wales Vol. p.4O0, and 
tl-r . . ■ r ; #»f iJ|o (nvedir family, pubii^licci in ilic lion. Dailies Dariiii^ton’a 
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assaults and murders were contiiv^^ at, for a paltry pretended 
compensation. In the otherwise ^oellent Digest of laws by 
Hywel Dda, there was a gtioertk, or a price for shedding human 
blood, as there was a mulct in the Saxon code of a much later 
period. 

In the grand Wallesian system,* it will be seen that a com- 
position was affixed to every species of ofience, coming within 
the criminal jurisdiction, and that a commutation might be in- 
sisted onffor injuries committed malice prepense; from tlic 
murder of a king to the maiming in tiie slightcot degree, one 
of his meanest vassals. Reverting from a subject, at which 
the mind, alive to the j)rinciples of justice and the feelings of 
humanity, recoils, the traveller W'ill find a variety of objects to 
afford relief. The Anfiquaiy will visit Dolheiimacn, where is a 
circular tower of IhiilsU workmanship, appareriilva signal 
post to the numerous fortresses, scattered arouml. Y^t^m 
Cttirid, presents three cromlechs, nearl v adjaceja to each other ^ 
above Poninorfa is a small dniidicul circle, w itli the stomts, some 
deranged, and oiliers fallen; and on Ihilch auft^nni is a large 
one of the same kind, almost intire, ce.iuposcd of lUirly-eight 
upright stones. The former has mucli the appea aice of the 
circle called, “ the Jiride sioncs** in the parish of lliddulph, 
county of SlaiVord, described in the Alona Antiquai : and 
the latter arc more like that grand Bardic circle at Roiricl, tie- 
scrlbtd ill Dr. rioiVs Natural History of Oxfordshire. At the 
hcati of some low marshy meadows, lying near tln.^ Traeth 
iiravM*, under the wild frowning aspect of the J/et/qg, avast 
inouiitain, which separates this part of the vale of Beddgclcrt, 
IS situated the small village of, 

Penmoi;f>. Had the communication taken place across the 
peninsula, this might have risen in the scale of importance ; at 
present the church is the only thing, that would induce a traveller 
to make any diversion from his route. A small luouuinent coni- 
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memorates the loyalty, and valour of the lord of Clenne ncy, a 
mansion and demesne in the vicinity, by thefoilowing inscription: 

M.S. 

JOBAMNES OwEB dc . 

Clenneuey in co. Carnarvon militis, 
viri 

in patrlBiD amoru atdentisaikmi : 
la regcm (beatissimom roartyrem Caholvm I urn) 
imiuhitatis lidclatis dari; 
qui, ad sacrusanctam majestateni a perdudlionem 
rahie eripiendatn, suninia pericula, hibentissimc obivit, 

Ilostium copios non seiuel tudit, ac Trcgrt: 
religioneiii vindicavit: 

Donee, infclici sortc in perditis&imorero boininuni manus, 
llcgiili jam sanguine imbiitus, 
tneiderit Dux pr»*s!umi.ssimus ; 

Unde supplcx, scse obbcssim rcdiiucrat 
nisi, qiiod Heroi consainmatissinio 
FamaD plus, quain vila;^ sojicitu ul<'- Xvrpov di>plicutt 
Cdllo igittir imperlcrrile ublato, 
set iiris acienj rctiidit divinu vis, , 

Volucrisque fui tardavit aJas, donee sencx latissiinns 
Caiiolum Sdunj cl sibi et suis resliimnni vidcraf. 

An. Dili. €t /I^atis sine 66. placide cxpiravjt. 

This eminent character in the internecine warfare, that un- 
happily was carried on at the period in question, so far as it 
allectcd North Wales, bore an arduous and distinguished part. 
It ha.s been previously stated in the account of Caernarvon 
castle, how Sir John, having long struggled in the royal cause, 
was at length overpowered by superior forces, defeated, and 
taken prisoner; but his emancipation appears providentially 
singular. On his capture the valonius knight was conveyed 
to Windsor, where he found five others, the carl orilollaiid, the 
lords. Goring, Loughborough, Capel, and Major General Lang- 
ho'rn, deprived of their liberty, for Jiaving espoused the same 
cause. A vote had passed the house for the banishment of 
these state prisoners, and before it was put in execution, the 
king vi'as beheaded. Immediately on which event, more saii- 
guinary measures^ marked the proceedings of the triumphant 
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' )pEriy. An order was issued, to try the duke of HumliUoti, the 
eaii of HolJaiKl, the lo«'ds. Goring and CapeU with Sir John 
Owen. Oil the trial be displayed the same intrepidity of 
spirit, which had been the discriminating trait of his conduct in 
more fortunate times. Undaunted at thef aweful situation, in 
which he stood, when put upon his defence, he replied, lie 
was a plain geiillcman of Wales, who had been always taught 
to obey tile king ; that he had served him honestly during the 
war; and/l|fij[triing many honest men endeavoured to raise 
forces, wlieniby they might got him out of prison, he did 
the like and then concluded in a digniiied strain, like a 
man unconscious of guilt, and who was perfectly careless, 
whether ho should rec(;ive a favoiirable or unfavour«il»Ie issue. 
The sentence was, that lie should be beheaded. <.>ii hearing 
which he bowed to the court, and with a hiimonnis display of 
fortitude, returned the jutlgos thanks, for their unevpt elcd le- 
nity. Being interrogated, as to what he meant, his answer W'as 
prompt, and audible. It was a great honour to ;* poor gen- 
tleman of Wales, to lose his head, with such noble lords; for by 
G— be was afraid they would have liaiigtMl Iiiiii’’^/' lie might 
probably have obtained a mitigation of the cajiital ,‘art of the 
pimishiiient, had he been supplicatory in his conduct. ]5iit, as 
his epitaph states, more solicitous of cliarttcLer than life, he 
neither begged for njeri*y, jior wa.s a petition preferred to Par- 
liament in his favour: although every ellbrt w'us exerted in be- 
half ol’ the other condemned prisoiier.s. To the astonishment 
however of the house and the world, colonels Hutchinson and 
Iretoirl', became liis advocates; the latter observing, 'J'hat 

there 

* Wi'iilelock, quoted by T’ennaW, Tour in Wales, Vol. T. p. 357. 

t 'i'liat sucli a man as Hutciiiusun should have been ready to procure sonic 
hearing, for a person so circnmsianced as Sir John, is u subjeiM, tliat excites no 
surprise ; but llml Jreton, the siuiguinary Iruton, should have ever i honulit, Ibv 
a niuiiKMil, of turlliering the cause of cleiuencv, is an auuinaly i'i his '‘Iwiractcr “ 
and dciMon^t rates that the must hardened of luaiikiiid ciiniiot iihva.V!* he iicekd 
apnlnst tlie feelings of huiuunify. See a further account of this alLiir in J\Jrs, 
ilutchinson's Memoirs of the life of Colonel Hutchinson ; a «oik tlucidatorj 
Oil many events wliich occurred, during the civil war. 
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xltme wa» one ipei%on for whom no one Bpoke a word, and 
ttKsrefore requested, that he might be saved by the sole motive 
and gnoiiiiess of the House.^'^ In consequence, the golden 
sceptre of mercy was extended tow'ards him ; he was ordered to 
l«? imprtsorred, and after a few months conllnement, by peti- 
tiuniug, he <ibt.aincd his liberty; oil which he retired to Clen- 
neney, where he died, and was interred, as stated in the lore- 
going iii3Ciii)tiori. 

A siiiail distance fiom Penmorfa, to the se.mh-cas^. are tW'o 
small inlets or anus of rhe sea, denominated Trut^ih and 

Traclh bach, or hvekan. Across ihe f rm» r ai ebb-tide is a 
ford on the roiul, icr.ihim t.i Tan- y-huif.ii ; and another over the 
latter, lies in tiu* (iu vci ion to H^iriei h* >ave a very circuit- 
ous route, j'.ir. otiierw is* . in h th the irsiveilcr must go 

round to ttie lu’id'rc ee, er ii*v t rnis-l, \ «, nvav }h lidgelert. Passing 
iViese, !>• oiiwn attcii.'.i d u d'. Ui« »' * r» to a -ueam viiuning 

tlivoo'ili e:a;n, v. Ir^ r.s i iUoi ti*<' tnoiiueiin to»-nius» h.;iv», ut 
tiine.s r',n oi; .,. u^d ilvpifi <d' w -‘i;' :* : ami ji,\ «m-., -Ite n^ Wh une*pial 
in |d.i<.'4 l»y liie udc*. '} o a i\\M;.:er, a is 

f -’■.•'liti ; and ;»»ider the. favcniruldt; <-nv»ini- 

w*-', ti.' -c ['in\\A are HiifMsied With iireai, inoonvciiiencc, 
Af ' fit couii ix <S tin; i;v.‘ e'^t’ir.trie^ v» ,:n ilu,; ocean, is a small 
diSiie.s d bank . erdd .d; i.ei cen w r'.ich, and the two 

triitn. ^ ;here i^a Oe.p ( !i.e,ijie!. In the veav lt>::i.'V, Sir .b-iiii 
V. y ■.!, wt' d.f , f'iuit,, ived the dt f 1' ;,y.nnin*; buth 

ihe ir.'i’ij , iroiii do; se,u b\ on einbankoniit. lie iinpiored 
ihe !* of nI^ iilusJ;riou.^ €<- nni vojulO, S;r Ilogb Mvd<nc- 

ti>n. Sis .hdor’’; ]cVa i, a.»d Sir iloiilds ropb,' wilt bo die In-si ac- 
cuont ; vr:i:!p> c;-!! io* ».iven of die ; v ,.loij never 'was 
c^irr'-e-i I'in'. i xj.-i.niiwij u^] want ofuiiaiey. .‘■nr Joi.n’.s i> as lollows: 

Idxie, V. oidiie S;r, loy good cousin, aiot one iif d.e {i^roat 
iioD- r. of wir oarion. 

I jitd (.1 a gre.Uf wurk tlial you lnv» perf rnnnl in 

th'.: I.sie nl \‘v !ii gaiiiuij^e !\\.» dionv.iiol aeiC'. tVnni the m‘;u 

f may to you wliat tlm Jewe*? salt! to (. e leave 

heard oJ i/iy great 'vvorke.'> done ubroadc, <h>e soiiiewiiat in thine 
own couijtrcy. There 
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There are tiy^Avashes in Merionethshire^ whereon some parte 
«f i«y being belli, called Traeth Mawr, and Traelfa Bychait^ol' 
d great extent of land, and entering into the sea by one issue, 
which is not u mile broad at full sea, and verie shaflow* The 
i iincnts tiiai run into the sea are both vehement and 
greate, and carrie with them tfmch sand ; besides tlie southerly 
wtixle usually bioweth fuUc to the havens mouth, rarrieth with 
it so muci^^ s:md, that it hath overwhelmed a great quantitie of 
the grout^il adjacent. There, and also in the borderinge 
countreys, ahund.mce of wood, brush, and other materials fit 
to make mounds, to be had at a vcrie chcape rate, and easilie 
brought to the pjate ; which 1 hear they doe in Lincolnshire, 
to expt'll the sea. My skill is little, and iny cxjierience none 
at all iu such mutiers, yet 1 ever hud u desire to my 

country in such acrious as lyiiudit be Ibr tiu ir piM*ii!, nml U a\e a 
remembrance of my endeavors; but hindrcil wbh oihcr maUers, 
1 have only %vished Nveil, and done notlniitM;. Nnw bciix,^ it 
pleased (.iod to brmg )»>u into this couiiM'v, 1 am to desire you 
to take a ride, tlic place not being above a daies journey from 
yon: and if yon tlo see the thing lit to lx: umiert iken, I am 
loiitcnt to iid Venture a brace of hundred p(M?nds to joync with 
you in tliC winkc*. 

i have b ade oTc on iny grounds grtral i.tore, and mher mi- 
nerals near my hnusc ; if it please you to come hither, beiiu;^. 
not ab«>ve loo daie^; i>njriiey from you. you shall be most kindiv 
wellconn— it may lx-, y*m shall bud liere tlial will lend to vour 
Coiniuoditie and mine. lfl<iLd knowe the day ceriaine \\ lum 
you would I ^xiie to view 'iVat th 3Iawr, ni\' .son OvvtMi \V\iia 
shall attend yui there, and eonduri you ihenec to djv hoe,.v- 
Concluding me veii« kindly to yon, doe rest, 

Vuur loving cousin and friend. 

J. 

Iff Sfjittrrihir, Idi' j. 


7q the Sir lliua MYDDi.i.TgN, /Cr,c. I art. 
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C A ERN A RVON Sill KE* 


Honorable Si 

I kitvo Tcceivcc) your kiiul U tter. Few are the things flouf* 
by me, for which 1 give <5 cmI the gloty. It may please you to 
ttjiderstand my first undertaking of pubitck works was amongst 
myowne, within less than a tnyla of the place where 1 Inuhi 
my first beinge, 24 or 23 years since/ m^seekinge of coales for 
the town of Denbigh. 

Touching the drowned lands near your lyvingei there are 
manye things considerable therein. Id* to be gay^^d, which 
will hardlic l)e performed without great stones, witieh was 
plentifull at the Weight, as well as wood ; and great sums of 
money to be spent, not hundreds, hut thousands — and first of 
all his Majesty’s interest must he got. As for myself, I am 
grown into yrars, and full of busintfss lu re at the inynes, the 
river at Loiulun, autl other place^^rny weeklie cfiarge being 
above 2001. ; u liicii maketJi me verie unwiltiime to undertake 
anie ulh» r workc; and the least of iheis, w hether tlie drnwjied 
laiiiis or niyties, rcipiireth a whole maiu wiili a large puiM;. 
Noble Sir, niy desire is great to see you, A Ifu. h shoulil draw 
me a farr l»>uger waie ; vet such are luy oct asioiis at this tyme 
here, for the scltlinge of this great nurke, that 1 can hardlie 
be spared one howre in a daie. My w ii tV being als(» here, I 
cannot, leave her in a strange plaee. Yet my h»ve to publiijue 
work.s, and desire to see ytui (if (iod permit) niaie another tyme 
drawe me into those parts. Soe wiilt my lieartie comendatioiu 
1 cornitr you and all sour gmid desire.s to <*od. 

Your as.'jiired loving couzin to command, 

iLW;-, .SV/;^2, IGij, MYI>DU:Tf)N 

Til i> grand, and nol)|<- dt -ign, that appaia ntly failinl, for 
want of pr-'j , r < iirfiurai^f inent, and \\hl< ii it was well <ib- 
served, wouid nj»|uir< “ a whole man with a laig^’ [Mir'e/’ has 
latcdy been umh iiakeu by a gentleman, » .(ji.icioiis and 

liberal mind, not. only embrif -al uidlvidu.d rtaimueration, but 
national utility. W . A. Madorks, lerp formed iiiNt a s< beim* 
cf regaining a p<'ji‘;oii of laini on ilu; ue'.tern .‘■ide of Traedi 
rnawr, which he lai'T-ed iboii! ten year* ago. IJecoverint* 

front 
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from thu sea by an embankment of earth, near two miles in 
and of various breatitb, a tract, comprising nearly nine- 
teen Iniudred acres of rich land; which now produces most 
iuxiniarit crops of wheat, barley, clover, &c. To this be 
.lilixed tlic appropriate name of Glandwr, Such a successful 
i uc induced Mr. 3 VI. to attempt the more arduous task, of re- 
covering the greater part of the drowned lands within the 
Traeih m\wr, by cxtendii^ an embankment right across it, from 
sitle to si;c. In the year lfci 07 , he obtained a grant from the 
crown, vesting in him and his heirs, or assign<, the w’hole of 
tliese sands, Poiil-aber (ilus-llyn to the point at GC’st ^'lie bold 
design was sliortly after commenced, and is now', iSlO, almost 
executed. This embankment, is formed of soil, and stones, 
obtained by blasting tin- l ircunijacent loek'^, and which are 
draw !t in trams on iron railways, Ironi each exireniiry, or car- 
ried in sinall vessels. Unforeseen accidents at first occurred, 
discouraging, but. not presenting insoniiouniable obstacles, 
‘i'iie inalerials ojh.n sunk into the vaiul, or were washed out of 
their po.sili<»ns by the violent action aiui rc-acuoii of the tides. 
To obviate iIicm dillieuliies, a .strung coarse kin 1 of matting 
was i(»nued of rushes, giov\ing abundantly on the adjaient 
marshes. This n as seciirctl by means of slakes, liriveii into the 
grouml, and with tlic heavy ."tones, iln'own down upon it, 
uppai enily fuuu.s a s<jiul and liurable tuvnidativm. Tlie extent 
iif the line, from iiorlli to .souili, is about a mile ; the breadth 
4)f tin tiijlnnikineiil. at the l)a.se, one hundred feet, and at toj) 
tliiity. On fin* eastern shle of this a turnpike roatl is inlcndeil 
to be math*, for tin* jmrp«ist* of forming a onnnunieation Ite- 
tweeu the Counties uf (aicrnarvon, and Merioneth. ()n the 
north suit of till* 'I'racili, a new channel li.e? l)eeu cut. lo divert 
the waiei-i ib -t'ruilnig IVoin the mount lins to a tide bridge, cou- 
stnicieil <»i .sl.ile ^lonc, coniiirising live an hc". w hich ti.nu "o 
many slniers, siiippefi by double gates, slnnim;,' low.iids tin 
sea in an anguiar po.^lritm.* These are i.ncinled to movt auto- 
mat n: illy . 

* lu ll.i* river "iili*'; of ;iri’ li'-yo!’”:’* *;, or IimIlIm'',, ill 

{ri.wvi.;, ivic (lie lu'Lire j'urjM:,c t'f irriiMlinv llic re* 
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tnatical) y> cloM^jj. with tlic influent tide, and opening occa- 
ttkmally, refluent t>ack water. This grand undertak- 

ing, in Se^emlwu* last, lSi(K wae aecoiiipikihed, except about 
one hundred yards, nearly in the ceMre, the bank having been 
carried on from each extremity. The fillitig up of this small 
chasm, is considered the trying point; for as the water cour:;** 
has been narrowed, the operations have been impe^.ed. At 
flrsi, an attempt was made of uniting the two ends/ by means 
uf arches, formed with large loose stones ; and fiUjig up the 
apertures, one* by one ; but this having boon found impracti- 
cable, from the sea sweeping several of them away, the former 
plan of Ihrowitig down atones at each end, was again adopted. 
Through this gap th** tide ran with unuizing rapidity, and tre- 
mendous lurcc* ; and iln* most fiivourable srate of it riuisl there- 
fore be chosen, tbr the c<mipletM»v of t^ie work. It does not 
however appear, when ibis dt‘^i^!rrfIr^ 1 n^ i^elllcled, that every 
obstacle will be removed, l or ii is < bscrvable, the embank- 
ment, buvijig !>eeu principaliy composed of loose ri»eky frag- 
ments, the tide in both is indneiu and r< state runs through 
in several places. '1 he <{ue«tioii theief’ore semis to be dubious, 
w’heiber or nor the >ea \\ iil be pronitjjeis, or unpropitious to the 
design. .Siiould it throw up b\ fle|.osiliori a (pianlity of .sand, 
:»u as to tbnn an inclined }i!ane/tir sbelviirj heap, against the em- 
bankiiient, liie vv<»rh ioas prebiddy . jaml tor iges; bm ifinitsva- 
gar s ihe siands sliouhi be .‘.tiiiied to anotln i (pnrter, the action 
ynd re-:icti(,n of back and front waters must inevi-.iijly rnar tlie 
wh.-ie. *^rhj -, however, it is nieM devoinly to be ilcsircd may 
never ii ippcn. in. eveiy lovor ofhi> c..unli v and admirer of use- 
ful jUDj •. t.-, uili most cordiallv wish iln- parrirjtit: Sjiirif, that 
connii' lici d, may si c a -.»ice# <.v|',d is^iu! to the gital tinder- 
takite^ , ,,'id !.< lenyrdtij by the fiire e>t,iie i? was inltunled to 
realize, i be *|aaijti‘y of bind, tint will be lluw regained, 
ibouid lb ■ v( b< '.Lie succeed, is al.'our bvt tlionsaiui 

acres, exclusive <>1 e, bai wdl in eoiisMpience be draincrl or se- 
cured from ilo ioj'u ies of ilo 'ds : out <*rnbu'h land so iliained 
•find s«curt d, Mr. -M. will bf» eniitled to one fiilh p'arl; or a p(u- 
ti»n of the annual value to that amount. Ua 
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On n portion of the former regenerated tract, nine feet hn- 
lu nfh low n .iter mark, stands the small town of Tremadoc.^ 
Tlir shape is an oblong stjuare, the eastern side of which is by 
a liamKoiiic market house, over which are good assembly 
rooms. On the other sides of the area range the houses, which 
^rfT ?^cent] y, and w tdl built. A small church, in the pointed 
styh', ^^iiuafed on one side of an intended new street; and on 
the otbi r^ a )nMt place of worsiiip for Protestant di.ssenters. 
Thus Mr. J\l. seems, witli a truly tolcraiit spirit, to have en- 
deavoured to accommodate the irdiubitanls of bis new' town, 
tvith respect to their religious tenets; in a comnierrial view 
also, by the est-d»jislnn< nt of a bank; and the traveller is not 
forgollon : for cxclu.''»ve of several other public-houses, the 
Trenr.utoi.-^Arins U a respertabic aiid comfortable inn. Several 
good s have been latch* erected in the vicinity; and at a 
.small distnucc froin tfu* town is, 

Twv \« At. r I lie residence of IViiliam Alcniudfr Madocks, 
Es<^. 'l iti.; is :i neat modern mansion, constructed on a 
plan i»:dica<ivi i consider.ilde arcian'CimMl tale; and ele- 
vaJed on u lol'ry r<»ck, overlooking the town. anfu. flourishing 
plaaialiiMis, rogethcr wilii i..'* sijieuiarly neat lad,|e, assumes a 
ple:nn'‘^e|Me and ploii-sing appearance. Tl:o way from hence, 
U/War*i< lie;ldc;e!crt lies f<»r some dislauce, under perpendicular 
cltii'-- great kn ight, full uf ehasnis Und fissures; and afier 
heavy ru'-n-, r ktiig continued fro-ts, immense masse.s are de- 
tached tr ie: t!:c mjpeijfhiig prec ipices, and fall witli a tremend- 
oiis era di ; v, iir/ tin* iiK-Tgin of the road witli iiuinerous 

fragments < t r.n L. ano .it limrs are of sufiicionl magni- 
tude, Iff t li.e |».»'<au:e. Tics ro.ul, extending on the norl.li- 

ern s»vle ».r J 'u- i i .u ill jiiawr, wlieii tin- tide is at flood, fVoiii 
the eilcet pro i 'f ? Iiy ^nch a llm puce ot‘ water, and the ef- 
po.sitc si’oiu ; , . i the Mcrioiicthihire coast; atlbrds a vitv de- 
lightful ride t-.» 

2 D Pc.vT- 

llii^ plnt'f, rj!5i'n, ns ii were, o«i oi'ilaj sra, l.s rAf -.ty luiif'* s -it*! ot 

C-u’rrj:;r\ t’u, iwi clfcr. st'Uih-w<V. ol Ope! Cure;, tuii ol* liarli’t-”^ aiiJ 
•even wf>? i.r J'ii»!riL 
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Pont- A nr-R-t^LASLLYN.* This bridge, wWu^ connects Cae^r- 
narvonsliire with Meriontthshire, and 
conimnnication between the two counties, consists of: oue 
wide stone arch of thirty feet chord, thrown oter a roaring 
waterfall, and struck from two perpenditular preibtpices^ it 
however exhibits nothing extraordinary in the struclturefbot, 
the scenery around is most magnil^c^ntly striking. 
says Mr. Wyndham, we paused-rthe grandeur of jlifae seed#' 
before us impressed a silent admiration on our sens€«. 
length moved slowly onward, contemplating the wbndkt/bl^ 
chasm. An impending craggy clilF, at least 800 feet high, 
jects from every part of its broken front, stupmdotts rocks 
most capricious forms, and shadows, a most translttctd torriMljb 
which rages like a cataract amid the huge ruins fallen from th« 
mountain. The disjointed flagmen's of the opposite declivity^ 
crushing their mouldering props, seem scarcely prevented from 
overw'hclniing the narrow ridge, which forms the road't' on the 
brink of the tlood. The romantic imagination of Sahatov Rosa 
was never find w'ith a more tremendous idea, nor has his ex- 
tnivagiinr pencil ever proiluced a bolder precipice.^^t Nothing 
is opposed to the eye, but a scries of the rudest clifts, consist- 
ing of sir.iilar Ntrata, divided by a serpentine chasm, and raised 
tier upon tier, high piled fromcartii to heaven, they seem to 

bid 

• This IS frt'quCiUlj dciioininatcd the DeviVi IWulge, an appidlation, that, 
appears to have originated in an error of flic author of The letters front 
Snowdon,” who ha.s confounded it with Pont or Mouae/i, in the county of 
Cardigan j a remarkable arch extending over a modi narrower and deeper 
chasiii. llic description there given has niisied many a traveller, who like 
Mr. Biug1ey> had prcs'iousiy expected to “ see an arch thrown across a deep 
narrow valley, and hanging as it were in mid air ; but how disappointed, ta 
find it a bridge very little out of the usual form.” 

f This road wfiicli so !ate as Mr.PennanCs visit, after being formed with 
credible labour, has lately been sufficiently widened to permit carriages 
pass bach other, wnd is hounded on the lower side with a stone wall. 

f A Geat^inen's Tour through Moumouthfbire and Wales, p. ISf* 
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bid defiance to the traveller's advance, and prohibit all further 
access to the alpine heights before hitn. 


" FJed are fairy views of hill and dale. 

Sublimely llironM on tlic steep mountain brow 
Sirrn Nature frowns her desolating rage 
Driving the whirlwind, or swoln flood or blast 
Of fiery air imprisoned, from their base 
Has wildly hurl’d th* uplifted rocks around 
The gloomy pass where Aberglasllyn’s arch 
Yawiii o'er the torrent. The disjointed crags 
O'er the steep precipice in fragments vast 
Impendtngi to th* astonished mind recal 
The fabled horrors by deniottiuc force 
Of Lapland wizards wrought, w ho borne upon 
The whirlwind's wing, w hat time the vest sea J 

Dash'd against Nwfgiu'h coti's, to solid mass 
Turned the swolJ#i billows, and the o’er hanging waves 
they Toll." 

liVltli every dcffratcc to the learned translator of Gi raid ufb from 
the tenor of the narrative this iini':t have been the spot, whom 
several of the princes of .Meirion^s people, rt!cei^ed froiii arch- 
bisthop Baldwin, the ni' the cross; and this extraordinary 
pass, the scenery, that induced the monk to observe, •* This 
territory of Conan, and particularly IMcrionytb, is the rudest and 
ronghest district of all Wales; the ridgea of its mountains are 
very high ami narrow, teniiinating in sharp peaks, and so ir- 
regularly jumbled together, that if the shepherds conversing 
logtnher from ilicir summits should agree to meet, they could 
scarcely dlect their purpose in the course of the whole day.*** 

.. Through this a«tonishing ravine llows, or rather tinnhles, 
a broad, and at times, a powerful river, funned by two streams, 
issuing out of several lakes on the south-western side of Snow- 
don ; one of which is denominati d, the Glas-ilyn, tir blue-lake, 
from its waters Ireipiently assuming that colour by tin* rellection 
of passing clouds. A littia above the bridge, h a small cataract,^ 


* Hoate’t €iraldu$, Vui. II. ’* ru. 
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or perpcndicuhr lodge of rock, which forms a remarkable sal- 
mon lo^p. Here travclltMs arc frequently amused,* by ob* 
serviirji the iish in tlie season, making llieir eflTorts to surmount 
the barrier, for the purpose of depositing tlieir spawn in the 
sandy shailows. A salmon fiNhery was established here ^ a 
very early period. The salmtui was esic <‘rneil the 
able fish among the Welsh, ciiumerateil in theli>list 
and received the cognizance of the la\v>, for its preservatioiu 
The weir at this place was vested in the crown, during the rcigit 
of Henry the fjurth, from wln»m it was rented l>y Hubert ap Me- 
redydd. It is now private pruperis, lei to sonic fishermen, for 
a small annual rent. Near the bridge, in the circumjacent lofty 
clifiTs, are several verlical shafts ''liicb have been sunk in quest 
of copper, and several udits or levels, driven for dratning, &c. 
Though the ore obtained \va:> u grr-v sulphate of copper, of a 
rich quality, yielding from five io\n percent of metal; yet, 
till very lately, little advantuge was ik rived from the concern, 
A company some time since ninained a lease of mountaia 
from the proprietor, Mr. Lloyd, and having* placed un iniel* 
ligent agent in a house near the mines, aiul erecterl a stamping- 
mill with other machinery, the v ork is now conducted with 
spirit, and promises to become a piofitabic speculation. 

Every step in this sublime, and unrivalled pass mifuldsnew 
scenery; the strata assume ail shajies, and all cohmrs, from the 
lightest grey to the darkest hues of brown and black: and 
when the sun emerges from behind the enveloping clouds, the 
variegated summits are enriched with the most l)rilliant tints of 
light, and gold. The mountains nt>\v diverge and open into a 
kind of ir/v/nw, where three narrow vallies meet. Near the 

conflux 


* It is at the lalttr rtnd <».' tl/e year, seldom before October, ibat die S.tlniou 
the and press op towards the fresh water; iicnce the disa|i|»(iiin* 

nient of many, who ha\c ii*i tl.e si mmer months ** waited on ibo brid^^e for « 
considerable time, iu order to see llic f^ih pcrlunii tlie feat of agiliiy/' They 
it by bending their tails to tl.eir months, thus lormiiii; a circular spring, 
ond then giving a suddeu jerk. This propefly is .dlud* d to by die pi'-calory 
poet. Afuonius in hi&llilirable deacripiivf poe ii. iirfiilcd " Misdla” 





i3!i> KK’f.seti'H’ 
North 
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conflux of iht Colwyh iUid the Glasllyn, stands the siudll vil- 
lage of BeddgelerU Here was once a priory/, dedicated ig St. 

: ]i!fary> for monks of the Augustine order the foundation of 
which Tanner ascribes to the last Llewelyn : but except Bard- 
sey, \his w ns probably the most anciciit monastic institution in 
jNoiih I'or it appears from grants of lands, made by 

div^et's berio^tors, that it subsisted long prior to that period : 
and Kymcr recites, in his ru‘dt:ra,f a charter in which certain 
. lands bestowed on it by Llewelyn ap Jorwertb, who com- 
reign in the year 1194. A traditionary account, 
by the bards, states that lie was the founder, and that 
most extraordinary of'ca^ir'ii. Tiie prince bad a hunting 
ibis place, and during the absence of the furnily, a wolf 
the houses and Llewelyn reiuniing first, was met at the 
favourite gryvhound Gelcrt,^ whose mouth was 
vrith blood. T]Jb firtnee alarmed at the circuinstance> 
mirser^wbere he found the cradle oveiiurned, 
ground Adlh gore. In his inoinenfary alarm for 

of lion, supposing ii tiiid br.eu killed by the 

Vdg; drew his sword, and sUiibed the animal a bile caressing 
Ki^.inustcr. Hut what was the ciMisfernaiioiiof the latter, when 
on tumin;;' up the cradle, be f »ii:id his son alive, and sleeping 
by thc-side 5jf the wolf ; w hich had been slain by the faithful 
rjgilant (ielert. Tin- cirv uusiancc appears to have had 
i|cE In cflect on the princ«'’s mind, that he erected a tomb over 
grave, oh llie spf)l, w here suhsetjiuinily the conven- 
dmiH&h which was from this incident, denoini- 

GfiVrt, or the grave of GclerU Here he also 
^ 2T);l founded 


!]^5ertnrtnt says, ''Ttjcro is reason to suppose they nsi;;lji Ir.ivc been of 
iifeLss, calk*dC?»<^ertmf5: eaH consisicti of both men and v.'omcji, who 
under itHi swnW roof, but strictly separated from each other, by a wall ; as I 
discovered -a piece ol ground, near tlie rhiirrh, called Doiy £ie!u», or the mea- 
dow of the nun.*' Tour in Wales, Vol. li p. 

*1 Tom. U. 316. 

X This dog bad been a present to l.!ewel;)u, from liis 
Jo'. II, 
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founded a mou.istory for tin? good of his soul, and as a grateful 
ofiering lo divine Providence, for the preservation of his child* 

In thr year I'SSO it was severely injured by fire, when Ed- 
ward the Pirst, by his sole munificence., repaired the damages; 
and hi.shop Anian, as an inducement for benefactors to •omc!' 
forward, and enable the prior to u.'.e his accustomed hosj^iwlity ; 
remitted by an indulgence, forty days, of any pemmcc, they 
might previously have been enjoined, for past mnsgrcssioiis* 
It was given by Henry the Eighth, in to the Abbey of 

Cherlscy in .Surry; and the annual revenues, at the Dissolution, 
amounted by Dugdale\s valuation to 721. Ss- 8d. ; by Speed’s 
Gill. 3s. 8d. No part of the building now remains, but it is pro- 
bable the pr<‘scnt church has at times, been repaired out of the 
ruins. 

The village consists of a few straggling cottages, andbne little 
distinguished from the rest, was a fewVcars past the only place, 
where the traveller could obtain refl^hment. lie will now 
find a comfortable inn, with excellent acc^ modatiouA; ivh»;rher 
he proceeds on horseback, or in a carriage ; 'J,a more picas* 
ing, or convenient station In cannot take, for making excur- 
sions to some of the most intercsiing scenes in this, and the ad- 
jacent county. 

After passing between the tw o .small lakes of Lb;ii y aider, and 
Llyiiy Dyji^archai the fine expaiiMve j)iecc of wjtcr, called Liyn 
Caiveiiyji, presents its(? If, at the foot of Alynydil niawr, avast 
precipice, receding inwards in a semilunar shape, forming a 
bold barrier to the lake, wdiich is more than a mile and a half 
in length, and nearly three quarters in breadth. The waters 
are so trarihlucid, that the reflections of the passing clouds over 
its surface, in diflerent state of weather, produce a highly ' 
pleasing, and diversified eflect. rawellyn abounds with the 
red char,^ the Sulmo alpinus of Linuams, a tish peculiar to alpine 
lakes. The char fi.-^iiiiig generally commences about the be- 
ginning of January, and continues for a month; sometimes 

longer. 


* laWthh 7\}:ji:'rk, erred bdliv.s 
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3o0^r. ^hey are cau^ U with nets, no instance having been 
recorded) of their havi ^ Lcen taken by angling. Calm tr(3siy 
ireatheris the most favourable tto the sport, hecuusc it is the 
spawny^ season : for during the rest of the year the iish keep 
tn dec[> water ut the bottom of the lake. They are about eight 
or uim iiirhes in length, and considered delicious eating. At 
tile end ofKhc lake, on a lofty rock, that constitutes a ])ai't of 
Mynydi] in£^, stood Casietl Cidumf one of the forts erected 
for the defcMice of this avenue into the country ; the otlier, long 
iiiice demolished, w«i 8 bituated at Nant, iM‘ar the foot of ]Moel 

Bnio. 



small neat maiision»liou«e, standing on the eastern sirie 
I* road upon a pleasing elevation, is a seat and oecuslonal 
^ ce, belonging to Sir Robert WilHetmt, 

^ Oinoiintaiiirnis pass railed DndH/lff coed/ are two fine 

of svatf*r, adjaeo«)t to i at li other, deiioniin«ited Llinnicu 
SuEr^Vom thi'se b^^he traselioi reverting his position, and 
^looking tbrongli thty-i^ui, the summits of Snmwlou appear full 
in V!=ere|*"iand ft'-.a’lhcse Witmn skettdied his grtind and tnhnil- 
nble paintini^ of that prince of mountains. 

\ To.ihe nort|i eabt of Beddgelect the rnountaiim recede from 
joaeh other, leaving aanrall of^ening, which constitutes the highly 
bomantic pass of Nakt Hwvnan, or Naiu Givyuantf the valley of 
IMr Pennant styles, the most beautiful vale in 
and truly for six miles of the extent, its picturesque 
featlires stand unrivalled. It aifurds such multifarious scene ry, 
oompMC^cd of luxuriant meads, watered by expansive lakes, 
2 D 4 whence 


Ipbe strata ahoot tli» pUce exhibit strong indications orminernh, and a 
mining concern for copper, was some years sinic uiirrii^d on fur a 
from the umie being exhausted, or the low piiceoi'tlic tlie 
work wias , abandoned : and the proprietors, it is said, found (hciuscivt ,, on 
tlosjogtlie account, consideritbic loser» by the undertukinu!*. 

t l\>Siftbly jVuntAiryrtt'tt iiiijihi he originally .V«w< (lu'ffutit, (>^^y meaning 
‘water, and nenthe top, or suuiiuU, whieh may be rendered water lalling hem 
above; or perhaps \afiAtryH(f» might dcrivo its name lioiii C»rv imwf i. C. 
U’Jie water \ vale,” Williuins's Ub&cnatiun>, fic. p. 
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wlienre issue numerous streams^ that meander towan s the 7 
and circumvented hy august boundaries^ finely cln;MiFSelt)i' 
wood hr up their sides, above which they lift theirihare and 
irugged summits to the skies in all the diversity of coining ; so 
that the beauty and order, so admirably dcscrihed by the ^egarft 
Mason, are here actually exhibited to the enraptiircd^'^'. 

Vivid green, 

\rann brown, and black opakc. ilic forrgroinwl bears 
Conspicuous. Sober oIi\e cold) v marks 
The second distaiire. Thence ihe ibjrd declines 
In softer blue, or lessening still, is lust in 
Faintest purple.” 

About a sho|||^niile up this valley, on the left, rises a lofty 
rock funning part li(|the u*(2untain barrier, on which it is said 
Vortigem had his residence previo^-i to hi.'^ finrd retreat froDp 
the persecution of bis sul^^cts.to Naut^wrthi yrii in theA'iciHity 
efis'efyn. This be bestowed upon liX^Uvonrite so.m.- lycr, 
jimifrosius; and the spot still letuins tbe\^. I at ion of i>/was 
Emrj/ 9 , or the fort of Ambro^sius, cailetl iu.'VTtsh Mcrddin 
Jimrys. On the top of this j>recipit*)t»s rock, is a coasiderable 
area, the accos«iiblc part cruliich is defciidid !>yt\vo large ram« 
parts: wiibin this are tho renudns of a stone-building, about 
'ten yards in length; and the walls, thuugli butli w'ithoot mor* 
tar, appear very thick and strong. Ni ar this, a p’.acOjn allusive 
to the magical story of Yoi iigern and his court, i& called CcW jr 
dtviiniaid, or the cell of the Diviners. 

IIlto, *' Prophi'tic Merlin wilr. wlifii tn the Priti^h king 
Tl:r, ch:;r.c;rs long to conic, Hu^piri'Ju.Kl^’, he told. 

And from Ific top of Urilh, .so hiuli and ivoud’rf/iis steep 
’VVheic Diim*. Kinris stood, ^li«:*wcd wlicrc llif tjCrpeid iouL'bt, 

The ii / itf that ti^re rhe rcti, from wljotmi- uic prophet wrought 
The Briton’s 5;.d decay, then ily rll) lu < r.si'ire.’** 

This 

• Drayton’s Polyolbrnn Soup. X, where in Selden’s notes will he found » 
curious and circnm.slaiitinl acroin.i (.f iins wondcifnl pr rsoiiugc, und his sii- 
jiei'iiatural exploits. Mmhew ol Wt;>iuaii.ster has alyi civeii along detail of 

1 
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McMdiii IS represented in legendary story, as the son 
of a vestajj virgin, begotten by an incubus; consequenlly 
endued wifli miracnlf>us and predictive powers ;* and numeroug 
proplieci^ are aitrihuled to liitn, the copying, or recital of 
which, /i'us |in-liil)iied by the council of Trent. But the tra- 
veller vv!'l jileas’irably turn aw'ay from the recollection of such 
absurdities, s.) view the beautiful Lyn y Dinas, tilling the vale 
with its cxpail.*iv«^ waters; favoured for a large and well-fla- 
voured trout; and ailbrditig the illccts of contrast and vividity 
to the surrounding scenery. Two miles beyond this rises, with 
unwieldy bulk, Y Aran, under which is a romantic hollow, de- 
nominated Cuw Llan, extending on the left towards Snowdon, 
whose suinmit is here finely visible biriween the intervening 
moutiiains. Numerous trees, issuing out of the rot ky clefts, at 
the feet mifl sides, teiSB^Jf^tly to relieve the eye from the fa- 
tiguing duH uniformity of the incHintain. At the same time a 
neatVitodt^u muiision, embosomed in waids, with a small lawn 
in froji:, forms a fine c^VSse to the upper end of the lake. The 
mountains here c' verge, but s<M)n recede, atid another lake 
. Uyn 0\!)ynani,\ presents itself to view. This is about three 
quarters of a mile in length, and nearly fills the valley, leaving 
little more than pace fur the coiitiuuatitui of the road. Near 
this are the ruiiii < f a small chapel, erec ted and endowed by a 
Mr, John Witliams, n grddMiiitli in London.^ Near the upper 
> part 

the Utter tmiisuf rheriirirr, in the life of Vortigcni ; niul a full description 
•f MedrnS prtnihecie'i. 'I'hese wrilicn in prose, were irnuslatod into Latin 
by Geoftjrcy of ; uiul an English cdilion, 4lu. was published, 

with his life anncMM), in L<,!ul:.n, 1641. 

• Merddin ii|Hie:>rs to have been un able nnilhcniatician, astronomer, and 
poet, sufiicteat to obtain for him, in tJit days of geneial igno- 

nuce, the name of vu.frn'htu. lie was prof ably hard and counsellor to Ver- 
tigeru, as he '•«ii'*e<|nently »;•« to the successor of that prince, Ambrosius, 
who lievtoweii u. ■»,»'. him ilie houuinahle distinction of his own name, 

t This lake denomiiKited I.lxiu Cturincdd, in EvuusVs map of North Wales, 
^ Born in ll>is rule, he. v.eni on adventures, in early hfe, lu the inctrupoliK, 
where he acciimuliti d a c»>n''iiierahie foitiine, and then relir. d to his native 
pUee, to spend, in rei»j;ioii 5 quietude, the leniaindcr of hi' days. lie was a 
distingui.slied coilectiii>„; antiquary ; and tlie perMui, it i.? s.iid, who furnished 
Alichael UraUois, the poet, with L' l.ind's pipers. 



part of the vale are two immense fragments of i»f, 

which is in shape, like the gabte of a large house;! and far ex« 
ceeds in bulk tiu: enormous Bowdar stone, near Dffrwentwatei 
in Borrowdale. Ilere the mountain barrier divide^ opening 
into Nantpivis, and further into Nant Cerrig ; on the \ght Cite 
Jofty Shiabod lifts his dark brown head, and on thc>eft is the 
cataract Rhaiadr Cuvji dt^lu It consists of two distinct water- 
falls, formed by a rivulet, issuing from tlie t/pine pool in the 
mountains above, called L/yn Lhvt/daio, This, interrupted by 
two rocky ledges, breaks in foam and s]>ray down their broken 
fronts ; and, during rainy weather, produces a grand effect. 

Near LIyii Cawellyn, about the midway between Beddigel- 
lert mad Caernarvon, is the usual mode of ascent to Sii6wdbll» 
near which is a small inn, tlie residence of an mtelligeiit lusd 
useful guide. Mr. Binglcy selected this for one atjfune . 
excursions. ** We first went along some meadowi||ji^c^.«^ 
tend up the sides of the momitain, for about half Ajj 
ing these, after some time, we came to>i^vlch CvMvwyS^ 
The hollow <j(f the vale of Bm^gi a kia(^^^c^ the ' 
mountains which overlook that vale. This place'^is reckoned, 
about half way to the top, and persons who visit the mountain ob ' 
horse-back, usually ride thus far, leaving their horses- here to, 
the care of their servants till they return. We pass^ by Llyn' 
Ffynnon y Gwas, The Servant's Paul. The path 1 found all 
the way exceedingly tiresome. A little above the pool 1 had 
to pass for near a quarter of a mile over imujense masm 
of rocks, lying over each other in almost every dirfCt!ol^4»d 
entirely destitute of vegetation.^ The view from the sttliqimlt I 
found beyond my expectation exteasive. From this point the 
eye is able to trace, on a clear day, part of the coast, W'ith tb<» 
hills of Scotluiul ; the high mountains of Westmoreland aiid . 
Cumberland ; and, on this side, some of the hills of Lan- ' 
cushire. When the atmosphere is very transparent, even 
part of the county of Wicklow, and the whole of the Isle of 

Man, 

' ^dStracli lately eat for tin* parsing of alrUgcs from the copper mine «t the 
of Ci-gaw ij Carnetiil, lia.- in wmt degree obvialtd iheae difficullics. 
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Man* become vibible. The immediately surrotmding moun- 
taimofCeernaryonsbire and Merionethshire all scnn directly 
under the eye, and the highest of the tvhole appear fioiii this 
station much lower than Snowdon. Many of the vales w tie 
eirphsed to the view* which* by their verdure, relieved the eye 
from the dreary scene of barren rocks. The nuuierous pool* 
visible from hence, betwixt thirty and forty, lend also a varied 
character to the prospect The mountain itself, from the sum* 
mil, seems aa it were propped by five immense rocks as but* 
trmiMlu t These are Crib y Ddistill and Crib Coch, between 

LUewedd towards Nan Ilwynaii; 
«Bid Lechog, the mouiitain 
" aeuth«a^ of the vale of Llanberis, towards 



i of Snowdon is la frequsptly enveloped in clouds 
Jit except whan the weaidier is perfectly tine and 
.tfie^wyeller through |lbia country wdll find it some* 
iflituU 10 have a day suSIdently clear to permit him to 
asqeiuifhO mouWin. When the wind blows from the Wfsst if? 
iaadmost alw’ays completeljr^coveml ; and at other times, even 
f|||^ the state of the weather seems favourable, it will often 
Mrftrne suddenly cuvclopedi and will remain in that state fcr 
vlfi^ Most persons, han^ever, agree, that the prospects ara 
tm more interesting, as they ara more varied, when the cbmda 
cover the summit. The following dcscripfioii of the 
a^nery from Snowdon when the mountain is in this state k 
iiitcity accuiatc : 


, Now high and swift aks thefbb radt along 
Skirted with taiidiow dlsa now deep below 
(While the fiercf tna suikes the iMnnin*d tap) 
Slow laiU the glooniy siorm, and all bssoatli 
By vsporotti eshalation hid, lies lost 
In dsrkneif ; save atonee whete drifted mt*ls 
Cat by itrong gusts of eddying winds, expose 
The tnuuitoiy scene. 

Now awift on either side the gather'd clondw 
As by a sudden touch of uiaga, wide 


Slecede 
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Rrce/lc, ftt'.d the l«ir face ofheavru and earth 
A[»j'e»rA. Aiiiid the va.'»t iioriauira Mictch, 

In rcMlfSS caze ili? e^'C of uoudor darts 

OVr tljc expanse; motiutaiii*( on inounlnins pilVp 

And v^iudins huvs^ and pri>nii.i:nori<'> Inline-. 

Ijiakt'i at'.u rnettniirring l ivers, troin tlu-i;' ?i,u;rwer 
Traced lo llie distant ocivui/'* 

3{r. Warner, t appenrs to have taken an entisiul ilircction for 
obtaining a view of the seenit; gramleuih exliibiU'd to the iight 
from the ^'llmmit of the nnjestic. Snowrlou. The peilestriau 
and his companions attended by a guide, rttCemh ei from Nant. 
Gwynant, kee ping to the left of Y Aran motirifain a?)a\"e 
CiL'm Llciii, and passing the lofty Liidiaw ; and after bn*ifHng and 
toiling up a rremendously nigged steep, z?f <fiK> /h>w they at- 
tained the ohjeti of I heir wislies, u pronpeci, unde? a clear sky, 
from the usually cioud-capt peak <d Snowdon, ^vcitller of these, 
however, is the j,rcfer:djie route, as will apprar fr 'u the hd- 
Iniving brief, but n.ieful, dii options, farnished by a n:!cinaii 
who has frtrpiemly made excursions up the mountain, and rc- 
side» near its base. 

** The bf *.i route to <he top of Snowdon is either to walk, 
riib? on horyc!ia;:k, or take a chaise, lo a piacc cuTed * iwm y Glo- 
Jiiaurug, about four miles from Cacrn .rvon, and a good rf»ad; 
there, take bout op the lower Llan liens lake; ir.on^ properly 
called IJyn Pa<larri ; then land on the hiiie is:hnins lietwecn rh6 
pools; jast below the old castle, Dol Hadarn, tak( a guide f.'ofn 
tli'.nt o, and a^ct:nd by Caunaut Mawr, ! .e vi'.-j ciiusni, vthcr^ 
1 ’^ a fine water-fall ^ cliirb up along the suutli-^i^b- of the. ridge 
<0});.a\itiii:x Idan Beris llv>llo\v, liafni Cwni Brwynog, unuiher 
hollow or mountain flit, then go up in vight of Jdy n 1)« Yr 
Arddn, wdiieh you mu-t leavr? on liie ri.li'. ; the sleep rock 
above the Arddu Pool is cr;b.-b/u1.ed ana.'tig-t b.-tanists; here 
the Aniljerlciiiii .•'eia/jMU'.u g:a>-.-.s, Kc, tin. n you a^^■t;l»d along a 
steep pLte, tailed Lliadiued i y lie, from ihtnte lo the famous 

told 


• V ' Wuli •, Vi;!, T. |i. 5iC, 

♦ Wn'tl V. .ili'. h, 17 '.* 7 , p, UO. 
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cold spring, or well, which is within a mile of tlie highest peak, 
called Wvddva, the conspicuous* The steep, and almost inac- 
cessible, crags on the north-side of this highest summit of Snow- 
don, Clogwyn y (^arnedcl, arc well known to botanists as the 
hubitals of rare alpine or niountain plants; but the traversing 
and climbing them is very hassardous, and often dangerous; as 
they are in general very slippery^ ami, after rain, fiagmenU 
of rocks give wny, and roll down with a thundering noise to 
the pools below. 

*'TUe distance from Dul Badarn C-istle to the lop of Snowdon 
Is about four miles. The usual ascent now is from Quethlhm 
pools {lAyn Cwellyn in Welsh, anciently called Llyn Tard- 
deivui, as T.cdand informs us) ; but this route is very Imggy and 
wet in s.aiig ^ilacei?, and extremely rocky and stony in others : 
the 4i*‘^tancc from this pool is much the same as that from Dol 
Badorii Castle, V al'out four niiltH* Another ascent begins 
aboiU llijvf' mik son the Caernarvon side of the Berhgelert road : 
this is estr. ;aely steep and dangerou<, as tlic lidge Claudd 
Coch« along which you ascend, is not abovt* two yards wide for 
a corwidtrable way, auvl you may ilrop a stone from c 'ch hand, 
and before tl»cy would stop they we dd be at the distance of 
two miles from, each other ; as vme would roll a mile on the 
west side, and ihe other the music cliitance to the exst."* 

Mr. Pennant itH>k rh - suost cli.^ibic nf ihe^e, and proceeded 
by the >i-ie, accis-^ibic fi-mn Nanlperis, which he thus picas-- 
irtgly describ* ** lii the course of our ascent, saw' on the left, 
above ihf? ru ii, lM(»t’l y C\ nghorion. or the hill of Council* 
Pass through Bwlcb y Macs-cwm, ami skirt the side of Snow- 
don, till w'o reach Bwlch y Cwm Bnvynog, where the ascent 
becomes very dillicult, on arcount of its vast steepness. Peo- 
ple here usually <piit their iiorscs. We began a toilsome 
march, clanibcriiig among the rocks. On the Uft w ere the 
precipices over Cwm .lirw yimg, with Llyn du yr ArJdw v a: 

ih.::r 


* C;>niiiMiaica.tcd iu a Icih r fvoiti that d ruu c - 

iUliipiary^ the K<*v. PeU-r Wdliiniu, lA'Clwi «i Li«: 
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their foot. On our ri^ht were those over the small kices Ltyn 
Glas, Llyn-y-Nadroedd, and Llyn Gocb. The last is the high- 
est on this side of the mountain ; and on whose margin.^ we 
were told, that, in days of fairies, those diminutive gentry kept 
their revels. This space between precipice and precipice, 
formed a shoot, and ^o very agreeable isthmus, till >ve reached 
a venlant expanse, which gave us some respite, before we la- 
bored up another scries of broken crags: after these, is a se- 
cond smooth tract, which reaches almost to the summit, which, 
by Avay of pre-eminence, is styled Y WYDDFA, or The Con- 
spicuous. It rises almost to a point, or, at best, there is but 
one room for a circular wall of loose stones, within which travel- 
lers usually take their repast. 

The mountain from hence seems propped by /our vast but- 
tresses; between which are four deep cwms, or hollows : each, 
excepting one, has one or more lakes, lodged in its distant bot- 
tom. The nearest was Ffynrion Las, or the Green Well, lying 
immediately below us : one of the company had the cuiiosiiy 
to descend a very bad way to a jutting rock, itbat impended 
over the monstrous precipice; and he seemed like jVlercory 
ready to take his flight frotii the summit of Atlas. The watfrra 
of Ffyuiion Las, from this height, appeared bkek and unfa* 
thornabic, and the edges quite green* From thence is a 
cession of bottoms, surrounded by lofty and rugged bilk;, fho 
greatest part of whose sides are perfectly mural, and form the 
most magnificent amphitheatre in nature. The Wyddfa is on 
one side; Cri.b-y-distiil, with its serrated lops, on another? 
Crib Goch, a ridge of fiery redness, appears beneath the ph?- 
ceding ; anti opposite to it is the boundary called Lliwedd* 
Another very singular support to this mountain is Y Clawddl 
Goch, rising into a^^isharp ridge, so narrow, as not to aftbfd 
breadth even for a path. 

The view from this exalted situation is unbounded. In a 
former lour, I s^y"|rorn it the county of Chester, the high hUU 
of Yorkshire, ||tpof the north of Imgland, Scotland, and Ire- 
land: a plaiul^^^w of the Isle of Man; and that of Anglesey 

lay 
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by extended like a lyiap beneath; every rill visible. 

1 took much paina to see this pi^ect ti^sti^ntage : sat up at a 
farm on the ntmut tweiye^ and walked up the whole 

way. The night was remarkably fine and starry : towards 
niorn^ the stars faded away, and left a short interval of dark* 
ness, which was soon dispersed by the cla^n of day. The body 
of the sun appeared more distinct, with the rotundity of the 
inoon^ before it rose high enough, to render its beams too bril- 
liant tor our sight* The sea which bounded the western part 
was gilt by its rays, first in slender streaks, at length glowing 
with redness. The prospect was disclosed like the gradual 
drawing up of a curtain in a theatre. XV'e saw more an<( more, 
till the ho;tt became so powerful, as to attract the mists from 
the various lakes, which, in a slight degree, obscured the pros- 
pect The shadow of ihe mountain was flung many miles, and 
shewed its bicapitaled form; the Wyddia making one, tlM 
Crib-y •distill the other, head. 1 counted this time between 
twemy ami thirty lakis, ♦•ither in this county, or Meirionedd- 
shire. The Jay proved so excessively hot, ilial iny journey 
cost me the skin of the lower part of jny face, befor; I reached 
the restiiig-piaco, after |he faligm* of the morning. 

On this day, liic sky was obscured very soon after I got up.- 
A vast mist c«veloj.)ed the whole circuit uf the mountain. The 
prospect down was horrible. If gave an idea of numbers of 
abysses^ concealed by a thick smoke, furiously circulating 
around us. V*'ry often a gust of wind formed an opening in 
the clouds, Liich gave a hue and distinct vista of lake and val- 
ley. Sometimes they opened only in one place; at others, in 
many at once, exhibiting a im>n strange and perplexing sight 
of water, fields, rocks, or chasms, in fifty ditlerent places. The}*- 
then closed at once, and left us involved in darkness; in a small 
time they would separate again, and lly in wild eddies round 
the middle of the mountains, and expose, in parts, both tops 
and bases clear to our view. We descended from this various 
Scene with great reluctance; but before we reached our hf>r!je*, 
a thunder-storm overtook us. Its roDiiJg amoiij; ih^ inouutams 

was 
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inexpressibly tbe rain uncommonly beavy^' We re* 
mounted our horsed =aj|jd gaiuud the bottom with great ha 2 sard» 
The little rills^ which; W our ascent^ ,triel^4Mi along the gullies 
on the sides of the moMiitaiiis» Were now swelled into torrents ; 


and vrc and our steeds parsed with tlie utmost risque of being 
swept aw^ay by these sudddii waters. At length wc arrived 
safe; yet suthciently wet and weary, to our former quarters.''* 


Sons of the world from bu5jf towns and cate, 
Here greet Hjgeia in untninted air> 

Catch fjroai lier smiles the vivil^mg flame. 

And grateful boast a renorated frame. 

Here Katare prides in ebarna to ynn unknown. 
Forms the rare plant and rears llte Eagle's throne. 
Where Ocean, Matt and Moua— boundless tliciaci 
Can realize e'en Fancy's wildest dreams. 

Here rivers rushing from the upland late, 

With distant roar, on rnral stillness break ; 

Now, alow, serene, the placid currencs creep, 

2fow, roll terriSe from the threatening steep ; 
While fiih unnumbered fill the fluid train 

« 

And proudly roll with Ogwen to the 

Eloyo. 


Snowdon, from ancient testimony, appears to have been held 
in as high veneration anMmg the Britons, as the celebrated Ida 
among the CrcUiWj and Parnassus, connected with classic fiune, 
of the Achaians. Like that, it is birurcate, having its Nim 
and Cirrha, ks Crib, y distill, and y wyddfa ; and was, doubtless, 
an object of adoration, and invocation from the following pass* 
age, included in af series of Triambrics, each tensinaitng with a 
moral precept; supposed U» be the JEng/yaton, or verses by 
which the Bardic instructors inculcated upon the minds of their 
auditors their oral Ethics. 


Eyrj 

Pennants Tours, Vol. 11. p. 35. 

f The C(us]|nty uf water which flown from ihe lakes of SnowdottU is vpty ' 
cojSi^Msble much, tlwit I doubt not, but collectively they would exceed 

the waters Thames btiorv it meets tl»e flux of the ocean." Pennant'-' 

Tmiw-Ic VoJ. IJ. p. 
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"CjriyMTnxddica^gKM • 

Dail ttffm/rfn, UfHiitfn IlNitu 
)Vig jatdrfiriod i c«U««n.*' 


•* NiTean hill, the harfestt grow 
The leaves descend^ tlie Idices o'erflow : 
Confide in none thou dost not know.'** 


According to the testimony of Gildas, onr ancestors worship* 
ped mountains and rivers. It is certain they paid a particular 
▼eneraiion to tiiemi and some were held pcculiai ly sacred. To 
the present day« it is said« and by many believed, that whoever 
sleeps a night upon the top of Snow^don, will wake up, as much 
inspired, as those who became poets, by taking a nap on the 
hill of ApoJio. 


** Here too« Hie Bards, when merit claim'd the meed. 
The strdia Chat gav#to other da^s the deed. 

Invoked (he Hilt the verse^inspiring apringb 
And quitted earth on Rapture's rising wing ; 

R'eu now, unknown to cultivating care. 

Sonic genial pUni may feel this chilling air ; 

May bud, unseen, the village oak beneath. 

Or bloom, unheeded, on tlie burren heath : 

And (hough its tints Depression’s mists may shroud. 
Some beam may yet pervade th* incumbent cloud. 
Some friendly hand its glowing dies may spread. 

And shew its bloom on Flora's gayest bed." 

Llovo. 


The following description of a descent into the rale of Llan- 
beris seems elucidatory of the mountains, poet-making powers. 
** Occasional gusts of wind which now roared around us, swept 
away the pitchy cloud, that involved particular spots of the 
mountain, and discovered, immediately. below us, huge rocks, 
abrupt precipices, and profound hollows, exciting emotions of 
astonishment and awe in the mind, which the eye darting down 

2 E an 

* A number of these tetramb'ic stansas, each ending witli a moral reflec- 
tion, were collected by Llywtrch Hen, a Cambrian prince ; and have been 
tnnilited by Mr. William Owen: m work previously alluded to 

Beauties. 



mlmmease d^scei^ of conveyed to it niir* 

der the dreadful image of inevi^#^ 

Nantpebis, bo justly ceiebra;^ for its iublim and diveiai* 
fied sCeneiyj is a highlyVicturesque valley^ bounded by the 
base of Snowdon^ C<fii cwm the Glyderfator, and j>acA, and 
the two Lliders ; all ranging in the scale of first rate mountains* 
The upper part is narrow, through which a terrible horU» path**^ 
ascends over craggy rocks, by what is termed Gorphwytfa, or 
the resting place, whence is a view of the valley which con* 
sects those of Nant Hwynant, and Capel Cerrig. Down the 
centre of this, denominated Cwmglasor the blue vale, the rocks 
rise almost perpendicularly on each side ; and millions of huge 
fragments of every size and shape, detached by some violent 
convulsions of nature, lie rudely scattered at tbeir base, form* 
ing a grand, but forbidding, fore-grouod.f This part of the val* 
ley assumes no character, but that of a desolated waste, no fea- 
tures of softening beauty, none of those interesting charms 
which arise from sylvan, or cultivated verdure* But rocks, 
towering above rocks, till their summits reaebi the clouds, 
which, by their gloom, often add’sublimity to the scene. Within 
these are deepened hollows, flanked by towering basaltic- 
shaped columns. In some parts three or four of these ranges, 
rising above each other, exhibit the most fantastic outlines ima- 
ginable. Receding in the distance, as they ascend in heightj^ 
and ever varying in forms, and'tints, the traveller is interested 
at every step, by their awfully impressive grandeur. Through 
this tremendous glen, extending four miles, an alpine torrentr 

« issuing 

^ The aobiiity and gentry of the county have had it for some* time in. eoB* 
lemplation, to make a, tpnipike road through thii valley, to communicate wi^ 
the one extending freid Capel Cerrig to Beddgelert. When this is aecom* 
plished, the traveller in CHemarTonthire will have no reason to complain ba 
subject of roads. 

f Among tbeig, an immense stone has fallen, so that two of iu sides form 
an eofle ground. This, by an addiiionai small inclos ure, some time 

bavodty, or summer residence, for a wonuaof the adjs- 



lEstting firm tile its rnpestrian faed> 

rock, which par* 

tidily iiapcdc^^p^gpress^^ to the lakes below. 

' The Tillage of Llanberis, situated where the cwm opens to- 
wards the north, and enlivened by some narrow verdant strips,* 
and a f^w trees, the laggering rear of its once notable sylvan 
beauty ; inclndes a small group of miserable cottages. The 
name is derived from Peris, a saint, and cardinal, who lived 
about the middle of the sixth century ; a son of Helig ap Gla- 
nog. The valley is narrow and almost straight, nearly filled 
with two small lakes, celebrated, previous to the opening of 
the copper mines, for the abundance of the red and golden chai\ 
The upper lake, about a mile in length, and nearly half one in 
breadth, though the least, is the finest piece of water. The 
depth, is said, in places, to be one hundred and forty yards. 
The other is about a mile and a half long, but so narrow, as to 
assume rather the appearance of a river, than a lake. Between 
these a communication is formed by a stream, and out of the 
lower issues the river Rythel, which, after tlowing in an irregu- 
lar diffused manner, assumes at Caernarvon the name of Seipnt. 

, On a rocky eniitience, near the junction of the two lakes, 
stand the ruins of Dolbadern Castle, so denominated from hav- 
ing been erected on the verge of a piece of land, called Pa* 
den?s meadow. This fortress, by the construction, is evidently 
of British origin, and probably the same which some historians 
describe under the appellation of Bere Castle, seated in a mo- 
rass of this county ; and which was inaccessible, but by a sin- 
gle causeway, carried through the narrow and rugged defiles of 
the mountains. It was doubtless built to defend the pasrs 
thirongh Nantperis, into the interior of Snowdonia; but who 
WRS the founder, or at what period it was erected, is not asccr- 
lained* Mr. Pennant observes, that it was evidently a Wehli 
priitce. I was informed that it wus Padarn Beisrydd, son of 
Idwal.” If so, tlie era of its erection must be referred to the 
eighth or ninth century,* When well garrisoned, and provi- 

3 E 2 sioned, 

• them wm thme sovereigns ever Cwyucdd of ikh imiw« 
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aioned^ it formed a Wrier ca^le of long and obstinate re^isU 
ance; and appears' to have been freqnentty appropriated aa a 
state prison, 

Owen Gockf vi ith his brother Llewelyn, had been appointed 
to the Northwallian throne, by the election of the Welsh nobi* 
lity and gentry, convened for securing the lineal decent in 
British consanguinity. But, dissatisfied with a co-partnership 
in the government, he induced his younger brother, David, to 
join him in an insurrection, and engage in hostilities against 
Llewelyn, w*ho had been, by the same authority, invested with 
a moiety. The three brothers having taken the field, a most 
sanguinary conflict ensued, in which the insurgent princes 
were defeated, taken prisoners, lodged in coniinoinent;* and 
within the walls of this fortress, Owen miserably Jaaguished 
twenty years. During the long warfare maintained by Owen. 
Glyndwr, in the reigns of Henry the Fourth and Fifth, Dolba- 
dern Castle was occasionally in possession of each party, and 
often vrarinly contender} for as the master key into Snowdonia*' 

Tlte present remains cover the whole summit of the elevatidn, 
and consist of foundations of the exterior buildings, and the 
keep or citadel.^ This is a circular tower constructed of the 
laminated schistose stone, abounding in the vicinity, and ce- 
mented with very strong mortar. The inner diameter is about 
twenty-seven feet, the height about ninety, and thickness of 
the walls eight. It appears to have consisted of three stories, 
exclusive of a vaulted basement, used as a dungeon ; a (hw 
broken steps serve to shew, that the intercoininunicatiau washf; 
a spiral staircase. 

An insulated hilt, at the foot of the lower lake, has upou it an 

agger 

wha rcignrd from A. D. 703 to 778 ; IdwsI Voel, who succeeded to the loW* 
reigntj, A.D. 9l3, and died in and idwal «p Mcirig, who wettlata 
while defeuding the Isleimi of Moiia, by the Panhli tavader Sweyn, in the 
jedr9ftS. 

• Warriiigton'i H^ory of Wales, Vol. 11. p. IS7. 

t The place has loiig iermed a ruinous heap, for Leland describes h m 
e dilapidated state. ^'Ihere is yet a peca of a tour, where OwenGoagh 
brother to LiueJea, first prince, was yn prisOou" Itinerary, Vol* V. p.dl* 
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Bgger of loose stoae^i once a BritjA fortification^ still called 
Coer Cwmjf Gl6, 

Half a idUe south of the.castte, at the termination of a deep 
g1en» is a tremendous cataract^ or waterfall* denominated Can* 
iUmt muwr. The ledge of rock is more than sixty feet in height. 
A mountain torrent* from Cwm Brwynog* rushes through a 
oleft 1)1 the superincumbent rock; and after issuing in a straight 
line for a few yards* it suddenly takes a slaunting direction, 
and over a broad porticn of the strata* rolls its waters with 
thundering noise into the vale below.^ 

This valley, whicli for centuries witnessed the most sangui- 
nary scenes, is now become a theatre for tlie display of the 
arts* ari.'iiiig from more pacific times; and the wealth and com- 
forts obtainable by applying human energies to subjects of 
science ahd utility* instead of rapine* plunder* and devastation. 
On the declivity of the mountain* on the eastern side of the 
lakes, denominated Atit Dtl, or the <)ark did) is ^ large slate 
quarry* the property of Thomas Asheion Smith* lilsq.* situated 
high aiuonp the rocks : and the mode oftonvey ing t he slates down 
the almost precipitous descent, to the margin of the lake, is 
singularly awkward* and appiirenHy very flangerous. The carts, 
each carrying about one ton of slates in winter* and two in sum- 
mer* WHS drawn down a sorpentiiie path by one horse in fronts 
and one hooked on behind* to counteract the rapidity of mo- 
tion* which otherwise would endanger the whole. A better 
method has* however, Ian ly been adopted* by substituting a 
loaded sledge at the tail of the cart. And a still farther im- 
provement* woultl be an inclined plane* with a proper appa- 
ratus attached. 

The slates having been thus delivered on ihe margin of the 
lake* arc carried in boats down to the end of the lower one, 
lehcre other carts are in readiness to convey them to Caernar- 
von* whence they are shipped to Ireland* and coa.siwisc to vari- 
ous parts of Great Britain. In the former case they are ex- 
Cttipt from ail impost; in the latter they pay a duty ot about 

3 j? 3 (hirty-fouv 
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ikbrQfifottr shillings per ton« or the Ibousaod** Slates of a ge* 
neral size, are charged both for tax and freightage by tale - 
but those of larger dimensionsi as duchesses, countesses^ 
by the ton. These therefore are edged and weighed on the 
quay, in moiTable ivooden ^tceUards, previous to their being 
put on board the respective vessels. 

The whole of the slates from Allt«-du- quarry, are noitsent to 
the port of Caernarvon ; considerable quantities are taken on 
board at a small creek, opposite Mord y don ferry, down to 
which a new road for the purpose, has lately been opened 
from the quarry, over the mountains. 

On the western side of the lakes, is another slate quarry 
called Cifn dit, worked by a company of gentlerooii. resident 
at Caernarvon. 

The slate strata, forming the secomlary mnuniahis in the 
Snowdonian range, run in a direction from north-east t<» s(»utb* 
west ; but those in the former line, are tiner both in colour and 
quality. The quarries at Cilgyn;n, in the ]oirt$h of IJanllyrni, 
arc rather coarse in the grain, and of a strong red colour ; those 
of Llandegai are exceedingly smooth, and of a brilliant blue or 
slate grey ; and the produce of Llaiiberis, are of an interme- 
diate quality, and generally assunu* n reddish purple hue. 

This interesting, as well as picturesque little valley, can 
boast of its mineral treasures. A valuable copper mine is si- 
tuated on the side of the upper lake, about half a mile from the 
village. Several horizontal galleries, or levels, have been 
driven into the side of the mountain, which is composed chiefly 
of hard whinstone, and horn blende schistus. The ore, found 

in 


? Slates And stone cerried by roasting navigation from any pari of Great Bri- 
tain* arc subjected to a duty of twenty per cent on the value, payable at tluB 
port of delivery. Thus it operates both on the material and the carriage* 
This duty, which amounts, on un average, to one^tliird the firslt cost of the 
article, witli the price ot freight, has tended greatly to throw a damp on the 
trade; and, were it not fur the frequent evasions, would be still more injorioai. 


♦ SA George JII. a. 51, 



in a matrix o( quarta, is a ricjli of copper^ of a fina 

yellow colour* The principal lete) in about two hundred yards 
in lengthji seven or eight feet high* and six wide. At the tennis, 
nation of this is an iitiiinense lofty cavern, whence ore has for- 
merly been removed. Ja this a shaft, nearly sixty-fect, is sunk to 
a metallic bed ; and near the bottom another fifty-feet in depth 
extendji to one below. On the side of the principal cavern is a 
large one, apparently exhausted, or what is termed worked out. 
The ore, procured by blasting the rock, is conveyed c'llong the 
level in small waggons, by a railroad, to the month of the 
mine ; where women and chiklreii are employed, in breaking 
the lumps wnth hammers, and separating them into two sorts, 
viz. the ric-iit r, which is iiiunediatcly carried down the lake in 
boats, and shipped for the. fouiulcrics near Swansea; and the 
poorer kind that undergoes a previous process : this is taken to 
a nUtlt where it is reduced to powder by means of six 

oaken beam.s, shod at bottom with iron ; these placed vertically 
aide by side, within a gauge in a large trough, are made to riso 
up and d<iwn for pulverising the fragments of ore, by the power 
of a large ’water w heel. I'his powder is carried by artificial 
streams into several reservoirs, where after repeated decanta- 
tions, it becomes sufficient iy .sepaiMfed from heterogeneous mat- 
ters ; and is tiien pi.cked in bags fur the use of the smelting- 
houses. Some of the ore has lately been roasted here, and a 
few pits formed fur making ziinent copper, like those already 
described in the vicinity of Parys mountain, in the island of 
Auglesea. The ore obtained is in general, what is called rich, 
^ on an average worth from tw^enty to tw enty-hve pounds per ton* 
But the value consequently varies with the price of copper. 

This mineral enterprise was first undertaken, about A. D. 
.1763 or 4 ; ami though a vast quantity of copper ore was 
found, yet it fell infinitely short of rewarding the adven- 
turers.”* The mining, after having been discontinued for some 
years^ was resuuied by a company of gentlemen from Maccles- 

2E4 
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field ; but at preseiit^he concern is ia the hands of Mr. Thomas 
Wright of Namptwich* Belonging 16 the same leasehold pro** 
prietor, is another mine^ lately discovered, almost ^ the sum* 
mit of Snoivdon. is upon the ridge called Chgwyi ^ 
Arddwy, notable from the time of Ray for rare and curious 
plants ; and affords a very curious geological fact. At these* 
the men work alternately, that is, the summer half yelr, they 
attend to the mountain mine ; and in winter, to the one, situate 
in the vale. 

Llan Hug and LLANOEmioLEN, parishes comprise a flat, 
but not champagne country, between the base of the xnoun* 
tains and the Menai. The view in the retrospect of the lakes, 
and the inclosing mountainous scenery forms a striking con- 
trast to the broad expanse, which now opens to the view of 
the astonished behohler. Thus emphatically and picturesquely 
described by a very t»bservant traveller. In th^ course of 
our descent/^ says Mr. Aikin, speaking of a progress through 
Nantberis, where the rocks ended, we arrived at a plain of con* 
siderablo dimensions, so covered with large rounded fragments 
ofTock, as to resemble the plains, wlure Jove is fabled to have 
overwhelmed the giants will) a shower of stones. To a mine- 
ralogist, or rather a geologist it is vt r\ interesting ; the ronndei 
form of the stones, which were of rije same kind as those which 
compose tlie various rocks of Snowdon and its vicinity, natu- 
rally suggests the idea of the agency of water ; especially as 
the descent is inwards toward*? the sea, and the plain itself not 
^more than four or live miles distant ; the size alone of the 
^'^oiic forbids the supposition of their having been carried to- 
their present situation by man, and they arc too far ofl^ from the 
inoujitiiiiN, to iiave rolled down into the plain, where they ilow 
lie. Turtlier, the soil of the plain is like other alluviaU ioilj 
namely, gravel, and sand, or shingle.'^* *■ 

^Thc antiquary will hero, find the remaing of several fortified 
poste,^ construe ted at an early period ; of which Dinoi DinordU 


'^'Aikiu*> Journal of&Touri&c. p. 1S2» 
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dwig, is the principal. It tS sltimiaed eboot half a mile south* 
east of the church of Llandeihtoiieiu Aii extensive area is sur- 
rounded by two ramparts of loose stones ; which are again 
bdeked by tno valla formed of earth, and two very deep fossa. 
A circular stone building within w4s probably the scat of the 
commandant ; and has much the appearance of a prccioriunu 
Mr. Punnant supposes this to have been a British post ; but 
there are circumstantial reasons for supposing it, if not originally 
erected by the Romans, to Iiave been occupied by that peo- 
^jilc. It lies between two of their chief stations, in this part of 
iBritain, Segoniium and Conoviutu ; and the vestiges of paved 
roads after the Roman manner, corroborate the conjecture. 

Lfys Dhiord(hvigt in ruins, is said to have been a paiace be* 
longing to the last Northwailian sovereign, Licwelvn ap 
Gryffydd.* 

To the east of the c hurch, in which are several ancient and 
large yew trees, one twenty-seven feet in girth, is a holy well, 
called Ffynon Ctgm Arthur, or Arthur’s kitchen water. This 
spring forms the source of the- rivulet Cegiii, which delivers 
its waters to the Meiiai, between Ban gt>r and Peurhyn. The 
qualities of the water arc salutiierons, for it is a strong chaly- 
beate : And therefore without tlie aid of a miracle, or the in- 
fluence of superstition, it lias doubtless been efficacious in nu- 
merous cases, arising from <lfblity. 

Vae.no^. lloise, delightfully silnaled in a noble grove of 
oaks, between Caernarvon and Bangor, is the residence of 
Thoma$ Asheton Smith, esq. It is a handsome modern struc* 

. ture, hut so embosomed with trees, tliat it is only visible at one 
point of the road. The principal front is seen to most advan- 
tage from the Menai, whence the extensive sloping lawn, in 
the fore, and the dense woods in the back ground, contrasted 
with the maritime prospect, produce a most delightful ef- 
fect. 

Near Vaenol is a serpentine ravine, of rather more than a 
mile, extending in a direction from the sea to the inouiitains, 

. v.calleci Nani y Garth* This was the valley, that aflbrded so 

I much 
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imbh.nciirth to critf;iader3« ^archbishop Baldwin and 

Giraldusde Barrb who travcr^ Cambria in Uie year 1118, 
. preaching up with ardent aeat the service of thccrosaj* in 
which sacred service the former fell a sacrifice ; having ho» 
nourabU' and rf>;gii)usly ended his days in the holy land. 

On iheir progress from Bardsey Island, through ibis cowniy, 
the narrator of the journey pniceeds tlws to state : Vtlic arch^ 
bishop having by his sermon the next day, iiuiuced many per* 
sons to i:ikc the cross, we ]iroceedod towards B^uigor, passing 
thrinjgh raernjrYon, that is, the castle of Arvon ; it is called 
ArvuiJ, the province opposite to Mon, hccau;c it is so situated 
with respect lo the island ofMona. Our ri)ad leading us to .1 
steep valley, t- wdih many broken ascents and des( we dis- 
mounted from t'ur horses, and prrx.eeded on i»>ot, rehearsing, 
as it were by agreement, some experiments ot'our intended pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem. Having traversed the vidh and 
reached the opposite side with considerable fatigue, llte arch- 
bishop. to rest himself and recover his breaih, sai. tbrnn on an 
oak which had been torn up by the violence of tl.»' and 

relaxing into a pleasantry, highly laudable in a person of hit 
approved gravity, thus addics .ed his attendants : ^ who amoiigiiit 
you, in this company, can now delight our vvt*ari*-d ours by 
whistling ? which is not easily done by people out of breath. 

On 

^ As their discourses were estirely delivered in I.atin, the efloct produced 
on the audience must hare arisen more fri/in (be rcTerence, superstiiion pvyt 
to pompous assumption, or impertinent folly, Chan from the convincing uture 
of logical disfpii-jtioii, or the persaasive blandishments of imposing ela* 
quence. 

f I searched in vain ft>r a valley which would answer the doseription here 
given by Giraldus, and the scene of so much pleasantry to the crutaden ; 
Ibr neither do the old or new niad from Caeroaivon to Bangor, in any, wray 
correspond: hut I Iiavc since been informed, that there is a valley calUsd. 
Kent y Garth (near die residence of Asheion Smith, Esq. at Vaeiiol,) wbldt 
terminates at about halt a mile’s distance from the Mfnai, and therefore not 
observable trom the road ; it is a serpentine ravine of more tlian a mile^ in a 
direction towards the mountains, and probably timt which the croiaders^ 
lietsed on tlieir journey to Banger. 
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On affirming that be could if he tlimtght fit» the sweet notes 
are heard in an adjoining wood, cf a which some call a 
wood-pecker j andotfaers^wi^th great propriety, an anreolns. The 
wood-*pe€fcer hi called in French^ pic^ and with its strong bill, 
perforates oak trees; the other bird i% called an aureolus, from 
the golden tints of its feathers ; and at certain seasons utters a 
sweet whistling note» instead of a song.^ Some persons hav- 
ing remarked that the nightingale was never heard in this 
country/ the archbishop, with a significant smile, replied, nhe 
nightingale followed wise counsel, and never came into Wales; 
but we, unwise counsel, who have penetrated and gone through 
it.* We remained that night at Bangor, the metropolitan see 
of North Wales, and were well entertained by the bishop of 
th*‘ diocese. t On the next day, mass being celebrated by the 
archbishop before the high altar, the bishop of that see, at the 
instance of the archbishop and other persons, more importu- 
nate than persuasive, was compelled to take the cross, to the 
general concern of all his people, who cx*|)i'essed tlieir grief on 
this occasion, by loud and lamt^ntahle vociferations/^J; 


BANGOR, 

A CITY whirl! derives its name, from Ban superior, and C6r 
a society, that is the chitf ehoir^^ received the additional ap- 
pellation 

* 1 have not been able to uMrertuin the bird here alluded to by our aa- 
Ibor, under the title of aureolus. Aurcolus Gathnla, E. 

t Qttianua, or Guy HufTyns, deau of WalOiam in Essei, and consecrated 
to tbi» lee, at Aiubre^bury, Wilts, iu May, 1177. In the year 1188, he at^' 
tended Baldwin in his progress througli W-ales, and died about two years af- 
terwords. 

J Iloarc's Ciraldus, Vol. IT. p. B4. 

} On the first estahlisliincnt ofCiirhtianity in Britain, the particular as- 
semblies of people for the purpose of divine worship, were dcsignsicd hy the 
eppellation edr, a circle, society, or class. These Coran afterwards received 
the name of their respective evangelical instructors, ns cot Cybi, cor Illtud, 
tw Deinial, fitc, &c, when any one ot Iheic were invested with paramount 

autliority. 
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Initiation of rauT great, to distinguish it from Bangor hcoed^ 
in the county of Flint. This place, if reliance may he placed 
on historic records, has a claim to high antiquity. Leland, from 
the Chronicle of John Harding, states, that Condage, a British 
prince, erected here a temple, and dedicated it to 
Though no notice of Bangor appears in the Itineraries, yet a 
grit stone, three feet four inches long, by eighteen inches 
broad, bearing thcr following Roinau inscription was discovered 
at T} coch, two miles distant : 

N*V M.N C- 
IMP- CAESAR - M. 

AVREL - ANTONIN VS 
riVS P IX-AVC-ARAR 

No certain account, however, occurs, till the year 525. When 
Daniel or Dcbiiof, son of Dinaw'd, abbot of Bangor-I.-coed, 
founded here a Monastcrv, and made the place a cell to ibc 
prior institution. 

In this place, the historian Cressy, says, that ** Maigo Conan, 
not long after built a city, which for the beauty of'its situation, 
he called Buncor.^* [imc iliat this prince, better known 

under the name of Giv^ncdd, A. I). 552, sn uck with 

remorse for the numerou.> crimes of his past life, resolved to 
devote his future days to the austerities of a cloister; bat 
quickly relinquished the design, re-assumed the affairs of go- 
vernment, and returned to his former criminal habits; con- 
tenting himself with converting the conventual church into a 
cathedral : and like those gentry, which Sw'ift humourously 
describes, as growing woiidniusly virtuous in their old Rge* 
make a sacrifice to (rod, of the devil’s leavings;” bestowing 
by a posthumous bequest, a few kinds and franchise^ on the 
members of the chapler.t 

A Castle, 


authority, over certain others, it atsumed the distinctive name of Baa-cor, or 
- liie supreme sficiety. 

, • Collectanea, Vol. III. p. 4*5. 


f AVarringtoxi's Hist, of Wales, Vol. I, p. ttO. 
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A Castle, was erected here; id iheltefjpa of William Bafus, 
by the celebrated wanrior, earl qf Chester, with a view 

of carry iiig Qa, with greater secariiy, and prospect of success, 
his marauding designs against the island of Anglesea. This 
fortress, which has been generally overlooked, stood upon a 
precipitous hill, about a quarter oi a mile distant on the east 
of the present city, between it and the Menai. The founda* 
tioiis of three sides are still traceable, extending on the south<^ 
east side, one hundred and tw'enty yards ; on the south-west, 
sixty-six ; on the north-cast, forty ; and the fourth was so na- 
turally strong, as to render any artificial defence, intirely un- 
necessary; when it w*as demolished is not known ; probably, 
as soon as the carl had eilected, or rather abandoned, his de- 

The Diocese of Bangor arose out of the monastic institu- 
tion, and ow’ed its constitution, and endowment, as previously 
noticed, to the most proiligatc of the Northwallian sovereigns, 
Mael^ivyn Guynedd, who constituted Dciniol its first bishop** 
The most concise biographical sketch of the numerous succes- 
sors to the see, would require a volume ; and to fuinish a mere 
list of iiapies, would be incompatible with the nature of the pre- 
sent work. 

What the original extent ivas, does not appear upon record. 
The present jurisdiction comprises the w hole of Anglesea, with 
Caernarvonshire, except the parishes of Llysfacn, Eglwys 
Ulids and Llangystenin, which belong to St. Asaph ; and Llan- 
l>ch Ik* annexed to the see of Chester; more than a moiety of 
Merionethshire ; fourteen parishes in Denbighshire ; and seven 
in the county of Montgomery. 

For Ecclesi vsTiCAL Goveunment it is divided into three 
archdeaconries, viz. Bangor, Anglesea, and Merioneth ; and 
• tan rural deaneries. From two of the archdeaconries being 
usually hold in commendam by the bishop, Merioneth is the 
only one, in which oilicialities occur. This includes only 
fourteen parishes, and the archdeacon appears t4> possess no fur- 
ther 

* Mona Antiquft, p. 1 
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ther powersi than** to visit and receive the annual procura- 
tions ; lie being oblij^ to return the cwnp&ia and dckctu into 
the consistorial court.”* 

By one computation the number of parishes amounts to one 
hundred and seven, and by another to one hundred and twelve ; 
of w’^hich, thirty are impropriations. But exclusive of these 
tazy be added divers chapels, which will nearly doulble the 
number; for, according to Camden, they are what have been 
generally deemed parochial churches, seventy-four in Anglc- 
eea ; and in Caernarvonshire^ sixty-eight. 

The anmoX revenues of the Bishopric, as valued in the king’s 
books, amount to 1311. 16s. 3d. Those of the archdeaconry of 
Bangor to 481. 6s. 3d.; and of Angicsea, 581. lOs. 7^. ; form^ 
ing an aggregate of 239L 13s. l^d. per annum. Th<; prelate is 
a suiFragan to the metropolitau see of Canterbury. 

This diocese vi^as very considerably benefited, by bishop 
Anian, who sate here in the reign of Edward the first. He 
being in high favour with the monarch, obtained various privi* 
leges and immunities; and, indeed, as the temporalities hadl 
been confiscated, in the time of Henry the third, what little 
now belongs to the bishopric, may be said to have bec;i acquir- 
ed by that prelate. He procured the grant of Bangor House 
in Shoe-iane, Ixuidon; and in 1 for the better support of 
the episcopal dignity, obtained, by letters patent, from the 
Crown, the return of writs, waifs, strays, &c. in his respective 
manors, and had the villages of Trefayiioii, Abydon, and Body- 
chan annexed. And further in the year 1284, Edward, after- 
wards the second, being born in the Castle of Caernarvon, the 
bishop had the honour of baptizing that prince, for the admi* 
aistration of which sacrament, he received a grant of the 
ferries, Porthaethwy and Cadnant ; and the manors of Bangor# 
Caste] l-ma\vr, Garihgogs, in the county of Caernarvon, with, 
Caiitred apd'.^rcilbs, in the Isle of Anglesea. Two years after- ■ 
wards he^had a confirmation lo himself and successors of a ter- 

tiariae 


Survey of the Cathedra] Church of Bangor, p. SC. 
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tvanan portion of tlietitbe«^ itRuing outof the king^s demesnes, 
nul)s» BtA lead mines in England and Wales.* And having 
had a survey made of tenures belonging to the diocese, he 
caused the same to be registered in the extent book. The 
revenues of the bishopric are principally derived from iiiipro- 
priationi and commendams ; the prelate holding, exclusively 
of the archdeaconries of Anglesea and Bangor, the sinecure 
rectory of Llanrhaiader, in the county of Denbigh ; do. Llan* 
dyfnam in the Island of Anglcsea; and do. Llunynys. annexed 
by act of parliament to the see in lieu of mortitarics.f Uy an 
ancient custom a mortuary, or corfe prc{,CHt, was payahie to tlie 
bishop of this diocese on the death of every clergyrn in. That 
was, his best horse or mare> gown, cloak or signet, ring, 6c c. 
This was abolished, and the above preferment voted, as a com- 
pensation, in the reign of (|ucen Anne. I Besides the sources 
the bishop is entitled to several chief rents, arising out of diver* 
manors, viz. Edern and Cxogarth in Caeniarvonshire, Llanclidau 
in the county of Denbigh, with Lkinddwyn and Trefos in An- 
glesea; the Jatter constitutes the barony which entitles him to 
a scat in the house of Pccr.s. He posses 2 »cs also the patronage 
of all the livings except fourteen. 

The Chapter consists of twelve dignitaries. 

1. The dean. 


2. Tha 


• Rotula Walda*. de annis 1. 2, 14, and 15. Edwardi prim, 
t These wpic a kind of cccicjtastical ht riots, or ensiomary gifts, tifier- 
Orards claimed, and allowed as a debt la law. by the luiniKter, on ibe 
•f any of hia partsliiouers ; a.s a sort of cxpratioti and amends to the clergy 
for the personal titiics and oilier occle.siasiieal dues, which the lu'ty in 
tbeit lifetime might have forgotten, or neglected to pay. For this purpose, 
after the Lord's heriol, or he'd chattel was taken out, the second best was re* 
eerved to the churcli, us a tnurluary. Anciently ii was called S-itUcsceaC, 
which signifies peennU .scpnichrafis, or sytubulum anima. Subsequent to 
the' conquest it received the denomination of cors-prci^ent, because llie 
toary-bcatt was presented with the body of the deceased, at the fuutTal. 
Sc« tnore on this subject in Dugdslo's ioaraed History of ,4ntiqintici 
Warwicksliire, p. 679. 

7 Aar. Sc. Z, C.6. 
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Thebishop« «s archdeacoiiof !EtMigor» 

3. Thebishop^asaichdeaconof Anglesea. 

4. Tiie archdeacon of Merioneth. 

5. The prebendary of Llanfatr. 

C. The prebendary of Penmy ny dd. 

7. The treasurer. 

8. The chancellor. 

9. The precentor. 

10. Canonicus primus. 

11. Canonicus secundus. 

12. Canonicus tenius. 

Of these^ five appointments, viz. Numbers 8> 9^ 10, 1 1, 12, are 
unendowed, being only titular, and therefore termed Niftii pre* 
lends ; but these probably in the era of popery, had consider^ 
able emoluineiils, arising from the corrodies, pensions, or obla- 
tions. Two vicars choral, perform the .service of the choir, besides 
which are four lay singing men, four choiristers, and ten chll* 
dren, who wear surplices, assist in chanting, and receive out of 
a legacy, left by Dr. Glynn, two pounds per annum. Previous 
to the reformation, and for about a century afterwards, there 
was another description of ministers attached to this cathedral,, 
denominated Conducts^ who read divine service, as the 
vicars do at present, and received their maintenance by offers, 
ings, voluntary contributions, or in some siiiiikir manner. 

The Cathedral of Bangor has stivcral times been demolish- 
ed by the political rage of the contending parties, which at 
diflcrcnt periods spread devastation and dismay over this part 
of Britain, In the year 1071 it was destroyed by the N6r« 
mans.^ When king John invaded Wales, A. D. 1210, he 
seized llte bishop, Robert of Shrewsbury, before the high altar, 
and compelled him to pay for his liberation a hne of two htuok 

di«d 

♦ Mr. Petinaut tays il»is year, " the cathedral was destroyed by the m* 
rjr^ent Saions" when tht* Norman dynasty cummcnced, in 1066 . An error 
that has cscBt^ed the notice of the editor of the new edition of ** Tours in 
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Ured hawks.* It suffered egaia dmrib^^^ IreignihK^ Henry the 
third and fourth* Bolin the y4ar laid in rdi^s 

by tbe^orilfty under OWeh fifiyndwr; in larbich 

dilapid|^^d ’|4at6 it remained for the epeee of ninety years : 
when Usliiop Denny rebuilt ibe choir: and on his 

translation to the see of Saliidiury^ left his crozier and mitre; 
of very •considerable value, to his successor at Bangor, on con- 
dition he would engage to complete the part of the building 
already begun.f The body and steeple were erected in the 
year L532 by the liberality of bishop Pace or Skeffington, as 
appears by the following inscription on the tower : 

^ ** Thomas Skiffingtoh episcopus Bakgorensis, hoc cam- 

‘ •f" 

PAHRE £T HANC ECCLESIAM FIERI FECIl', AKNO PARTUS VIR- 
CIMIS MCCCCCXXXIl/* 

This campanile be furnished with three bells, and by vriil 
provided another. 

While speaking of tills great benefactor, it is but justice to 
the, memory of an injured character, and resfxa*t due to a 
Amily, deservedly considered liberal, as well as dignified, to 
endeavour to rescue from unmerited obloquy, the UMne of Dr. 
Arthur Bulkeky, who was confirmed bishop of this see in the 
year 1341. Godwin, in his elaborate treatise, entitled ** De 
* Presulibus/* by some unlucky moment of illiberal it y, admitted 
an anecdote into that very valuable work, which should, with- 
out more solid proof, have been discarded with historic indig- 
nation. And as rumour is fabled to be much fleeter than ve- 
rity, this has been handed dowm, as a nefarious transaction to 
the present day. Almost every tourist has considered the stain 
upon the bishop's conduct a kind of embellishment; and the 
has met with gratuitous propagation. Here, may this 
';fiilsification meet an eternal barrier. Bishop Buikeley hav- 
' fiig sacrilegiously sold away five bells out of the steeple of his 
ipaibedral, and going to see them shipped of!^ he was in his 

2 p return 


* GoiUiniii Dtt Presulibuf 

♦ VVfllii*}i Oau^for, p 9.*i 
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. return homewards struck with imo»ach that he 

never saw afterwanls/^^ Had the retaiiativf: ,jj,^vigment b^err 
/ omitted* the misrepresentation would have been nmh more 
likely to have obtained general credit. But the extmorjlinary 
part of the story naturally stimulates the mind to inquiry. Now 
at Bangor there exists not the smallest tradition*, that the mid 
prelate was ever hlind* and there arc in the records* respecting 
the diocese* many entries in his own hand-writing*, such as ar- 
ticles of enquiry at visitation* charges* kc* kc. receipts written 
just before Ins death* which happened in March 14* 15^* in so 
regular a manner* that must make a person not intellectually 
dark, smile at the idea of a man deprived of the blessing of 
sight* making transcripts in such an uniform manner. It is 
true* that he. disposed of several things, with ilie consent of the 
dean and chapter, which were the property of the church. . 
For in his will he acknowledges* that he had in his custody a' 
certain sum of money* arising from goods sold* belonging to the 
cathedral* and that agreeable to the advice of Dr. Willtam 
. Giyiin and other canons* he fully repaid the siime; and an ad- 
ditional sum ill the reparation of the church* and in the liquida- 
tion of debts incurred by prosecuting .lawsuits with great lay 
ini])i:opriator>; who had* during the sitting of his predecessor* , 
contrived to alienate several benefices from the patronage of 
the sec, 

J.ast Will and Testament of Bishop BulUcky, 1552, TestU'v. 
mcntuni Arthuri Bulkeley lupiscupi Bangor* 1352. 

Ill Nomine Saiicta; k Individucu Trinitatis Patris* & FiUi« & 
h}>intus Saneti* Amen. Kgu Arlhuris Bulkeley pernimiont 
diviii;! Cathedralis Sancll Danielis Bangor humilU 

Minister* 

• Willis ill Ills History of Catltofiiul, p. shrewdly reroarki^ 

srter nieuiioiiMiy iliis improbAh'iQ j»tory. But wliat groumis iljcrc ure for it t , 
kuuW not; for h.s tho steeple wa^ j»o newly finished* 1 can scarce believe 'it • 
fartiithed with .so many bells thus early : far the most bishop SkefTington had 
^ provided were three ; and tliougli fie directed bis executors to add a fourth* 
we may suppose* as they were negligent in performing other bequestSi (w 
Godwiu charges them*) ihcj might he so ui this alio. 
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Minister^ aiiimi & corporis firma & valetuditie consti- 

tutus, cotido 8c coinpdAo meum TestaiMntain seu ultiinam vch 
loiktatem Itf'bimb qui sequitttr tnbdoiiii. Imprimis lego k, com'- 
niipndo k animam miSam Deo Patri omnipotenti, & 

omnibus Sahctii dc Electis, ac EcelesirnTriumphanti, ut spiri- 
ttis & ariima mea mundo inteHigiblli & Angelico in Deo & 
beatis nlentibus cum coetu Angelorum & Animarum piarum in 
seternbin k ultra sumantur. Corpus vero hoc tcrrestre tumu- 
landum in Churo Ecciesiae Catbedralis Bangor, in illo loco ubt 
cor bonae memoriae Thomas Skevyngtun Prcdecessovis mei 
sepelitar. 

Item, 1 give and bequeth to my Successor all the Hang- 
ings in the painted Chamber, all the Hangings in the great 

iiing-Ropni, two Cupboards standing in the same (*hamber, 
all the Hangings iu the great ChamlH*r next to my Bcd-chani- 
her, all the Hangings in my Bed-chambrr : All the Utensils in 
the Kitchen, as well such Utensils or Vessels uliich I found 
there upon my first coming to this See, as well as such of the 
UtenftiU and otiier Kitchin Stuff which I brought, to this 
‘House. Also I give and hequetit to my said Successor three 
fytherbeds, the one now with John Phillip, the other wheron 
Thomas Meythe lyeth, the third upon my own bed, also the 
Bed Case and Cun ins in mine own Be<l-chainber, the Bed Case 
without Curtins in the next Chamber to my Bed-chamber, and 
the Bed Case without Curtins or Tt stern in^ the painted Cham- 
ber. lietii. I bequeth to the use of my Brethren, llie Dean and 
Chapter, towards the Furniture of the Library in the said Ca- 
thedf^l Church these Books following; viz. Six Volumes of 
Lives, viii Volumes of Dyonl.ssius upon the Old and New Testa- 
ment, all Hieroin, and Seynt Thomas upon the Se«^nd in two 
Volumes. Also I bequeth all the said Books to the Use afore- 
said, to be delivered wdien the said Library be erected and set 
tip, and not before. Jicm. I bequeth to Mr. Thomas Bui keleV* 
all the Paraphrase of Erasmus in Latiu, in several small Vo- 
lumes, which are noted with my own Hand; also 1 bequeth to 
the said Mr. Bulkeley the Old and New Tcslnincnt comprised 

2V 
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■ in five small Volm^Sj whidh I my last beiii^ in Lon- 

don for private Use of Service* liew. I befbeth U> &e use of 
the Cathedral Church niy two English Bibles; said the great 
Latyn Bible of Stephanos^ Colmen’s Prynt^ tfajo one of the 
English Bibles, and the Latyn Bible to remain in the Ctoire^ 
and the other English Bible t4> be fixed with a Cham in some 
Part of the Cross He. Item. I bequeth to Mr, Robeft Evans* 
Dean of Bangor, Josephus dc Antiquitatibus k B^llo Judaismo* 
Item. I bequeth to Mr. Doctor Thomas Davies Quadruplex 
Psaltcrium, & Prophelmus super Psalmos. Item. I bequeth to 
Mr. Roberts, Archdeacon of Merioneth Johannes do Turre 
Cremat in three Vols. Item. I bequeth to the said Dean, Ruth- 
mund super Evangelica, Epistolas Pauli, k super PsalmoS. 
Item. I bequeth to Sir Richard Bulkeley Knight, a Colt which 
I bought in Arverstley, now being two years old ; and a Gold 
Ring amerd, having in it the Arras of Christ. Item. I bequeth 
to ray Lady Bulkeley a quishioii checker velvet red and green* 
Item. I bequeth to Elizabeth Fletcher a fethcr bed covering 
and tw'o fust van blankets which are in the painjed Chamber, 
and the Testern of the bed which is also in the same Chamber. 
Also I bequeth to the said Elizabeth the little Goblet of silver 
with the Cover, and also 6 Silver S{>oon<i. Itept, 1 give and 
bequeth to Thomas Birckdall the Paraphrase of Erasmus upon 
the Gospels. Item. I bequeth to his Wife two yards of Hol- 
land Cloth, after viiid per Yard. Ilefn. I do declare and testify 
by this iny last Will and Testament, that whereas I had a cer- 
tain Sum of Money in my Custody of the Cathedral Church 
Good**, that by the advice of Dr William Glynn, and other the 
Canons there, 1 did fully bestow the same Money and much more 
up^^n the Roofe and Leads of the South side of the Church, 
which before was ready to fall, the reparation whereof did cost 
forty-two Pounds. Item. My Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
hath a specialty of me, whereby I am indebted to his Grace in 
the Sum of twenty Pounds, whereof 1 have paid X/. and there* 
fore have an acquittance?, and beseech his Grace to forgive me 
and my Executors the Residue, in respect I have incurred 

notable 
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notable Debts in D,efence of jpoc^ ('biirch. Item, His 
Grace so remilltitg the said Debts 1 vrill that my Executors 
shall pay to the Gentlemen his Grace's Chamber fourty shil- 
lings for a Riewatd. Item, 1 do give and bequeth to Sir Hum- 
pberyByckdall, Faber upon the Gospels and the Epistles. 
Item, All the Residue of all and singular my Goods, Chat- 
tels, and Credits, moveable and immoveable, the King’s Ma- 
jesty’s Money first deducted and paid, I do freely give and be- 
queth to my Nephew Richard Fletcher and Grace his Wife. 
lion. 1 do order, make, and constitute the said Richard Fletcher 
and Hugh Goodman my true and lawful Executors. Item. I 
will that the said Hugh Goodman shall have Part of my said 
Goods, Chattels, and Credits, after my Debts payd, according as 
the sayd Richard Fletcher and he shall agree, for his paynes 
and travailo to be susteyned about the uccomplishoiont of this 
^Testament. Item. 1 do declare that I have in (loid and Silver 
in my House at this present Time the sum of one hundred and 
thirty Pounds, towards Payment of the King’s Majesty’s 
Tenths, as ^ well for Anno Uuinto as Anno Sexto Regni 
Dom. nostr. Regis uuiic. aiul more ready money I have not. 

Item. 1 bequeth to Sir David Moythc, Tytehnan upon tlie 
Epistles of St Paul. Itetn, 1 bequeth to Sir Gefi'ery Lewis tlie 
Paraphrase of Erasmus in English upon the Epistles. Itan. 1 
bequeth to Hugh Goodman a Silver Goblet Parccll gilt, a little 
tttmed Cup of Silver, and a little Sail of Silver guilt, hem, I 
bequeth to Hugh Thomas my Servant the Gelding which 1 had 
of Mathew Coebe, and xk in Money, hem. 1 bequeth to my 
Nephew Henry Eton iiii/. to be payd to him of the Money 
which shall be made of my Books. 

In' w itness of this my present Testament, I have to the same 
set my Hand and Seal, the tenth Day of jMarcli, in the Year of 
oor liOrd God after the course and computation of the Church 
of England, a Thousand five hundred and fifty t\vo, in tiie se- 
venth Year of the Reigne of our most dread Sovereigne Lord 
Edward the 6th l)y the Grace of God King of England, France, 

. 9 F 3 
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and Ireland, Defender of tbe FaiU)> and in the Earth of the 
Church of England and Ireland the fttpreme Head. 

per me, A* BANGOB# 

Before these Witnesses subscribed Anno Consertatidnis duo-' 
decimo. 

Richard Fletcher, N. P. 

David Joytgon, Clerk. 

Humphrey Birckdall, Clerk. 

Jeffery Lewys, Clerk.* 

Tlic pre^it'Ut cathedral is situated in a larpre yard, surroun ierl 
by a wall, oii one side of which is an avenue of trees, fiu rnin.^ 
in summer a pleasant promenade. The building r<*in prises a 
choir, nave, transept, two ailes, and a quadrangular lower 
the west end, which, hut for the premature death of the fouiulci , 
would have beoji raised agreeable to tiie original dt -luii, to 
double tlic present height. The choir, iran-tq^f, and 
have an embattled parapet, and the latter is surnnMMited by a 
crockelted pinnacle at each angle. The windows of the nave, 
transept, and chancel are in the pointed style; those <^f the 
cleresty have semicircular heads. The structure assumes a 
neat regular appearance; but the uniformity of ir- pinn r$\' 
scrably ntarred by rooms having been added on the iifirfh iC, 
fur the f)urpnscs of a consistorial court, chapter h»-u-f‘, and 
library. ** The dimeiisitms of the church on the <»M(.side, are 
as follow' : From the west corner of the steeple to the west end 
of the ailc twenty-three feet, thence to the. next buttress 
tivonly-one feet ; to tlie next btittress ten feet six inches : in 
the distance between these two buttresses is a door ten feet 
high, which takes up the greatest pari of that space. From 
the second buttress to the cross aile is eighty-two feet six 
inches. The two buttresses on each side are not included in 
this mensuration, though the others are. The windows in the 
Rifle ailts are in height, eleven feet to the top, and their breadth 


' ^V||Ii8•s Survey, flic. p, »56. 
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feet nine inclieft. The <ro8s aile is thirty-two feet six 
inches broad. From the cross aile to the eairt end of the choir 
's fif.y-five feet. The height of the nave from the top of the 
oioulding to the leads of the side aile is ten feet six inches. 
From the top of the side or lower ailes to the ground is twenty - 
two feet, nine inches. From the top of the battlements at the 
Ci>nn*r of the cross aile to the ground is thirty-three feet six 
??' The height <»f the choir is tlie same. The steeple or 

’ . ‘ the lop ot the battlements to the ground, including 

..cles is al)out doubie the height of the church, tlmt 
i’ect, and the pinnacles st‘Ven feet and an 


; »)if lisions are thus mere compactly slated in a popular 
I 'll *und vvjjj k. 


• Ffet 

I JJ « i from east to west, -...^214 

— - *iftiiwrrat thewe»tcnd 19 

* of nave or l>ody,...,...., 1 41 


of the < htiir which extends tfHtirely to the cast end 

''and begins beyond the cross isle 6S 


; cross isles from north to south. ........... 96 

. *e b<»<ly and side isles...- 60 

Ut‘i; . . * body to the tup of the roof. 34 

-I—— - oi llio tower. 60 

Square of the to\v<‘r... i2i 


According to tin* cu>ti.iu id' the limes the windows were deco- 
rated with painted glass by the piety of ditlerent persims, among 
whom, from the arms, appear the Gr 2 ifft^dds of Penrftr/n and 
Dean fij/ffin, who founded and endowed a chantry in the south 
cross aile for the jmstbumous benefit of his soul. Hut many 
of these sullered much from fanatic rage, during the civil war 
ia the reign of Charles the finst, and from inattention to tlic rc- 
21^4 pairs 


* ^Villis'B Bangor, p. $0. 

t Essays oil Gothic Architecture p. 138. An ichnography, and drawing of 
tlii® cathedral were engraved by Harris to accompany Willii»*s J'urvc\ , •md 
•n a larger scale by Buck. 



))ff&r!i]ni|l»ce8sary The east window al 

end of the ch<^r^ which naacbes frop 
to the cieling of the roo& is abpnt twenty-^even high Iby 
thirteen and a half broad. Jn . ttdt are figum representing 
saints and prelates robed and mitred. Among ;.CIie fertner are. 
those of Si. Ambrose and Augustine ; among the latter. Bishops 
Djaji, and Skcffington ; but they arc so mutilated as only to bo 
discoverable by the aid of historic document. More figures are 
discernible in tlie window near the episcopal throne, and in the 
two siiiall w indows over the stalls. Lately the windows of the 
nave and ailes have been partially cUfC(trat€‘d with modern 
stained ^lass ni the upper compartments, b\ voluntary coniribu- 
tioi! ; and it ih intended, when the fund isadec^uatt, to compiete the 
whole series. Tho nave i'> ••eparated fr«.m the ailcs by six 
flur-poimed arches, rostinfr on octangular d coiimrin ; Iniving 
pliiii annular capitals ami broad snuare jdiiiths. 'I'he church* 
conniiHsS few sepulchral vionumeni&t intcrc.stin^ either in a sculp- 
tor;ai, or an elegiac view. In a shnne, onthr.' left si(h‘ of (he high 
altar, history records the interment of the vali iio‘j and prudent 
prince Orijfydd ap Cynan A. I). 11-57; bm no veJtjge of the 
tomb remains. IJonealh an arch, in the south end of tin: tran- 
sc-jjl cn a sarcophagus oruumented w ith a cross tb ury , is the 
efiigy in Slone, of Ouw Gu'^nedtJ. king of North U ah s, who 
died, feared by his eneinics, and regretted l)y lii^ friends, in the 
year 1101. Several of tb prelates h * l>uiicd here. Two ala- 
bastei busts, or half !< nglh effigif - »d i>i>b »j)s luui^hafi and 
Jioivlands, were decapita'.cd by the fanatici during the rebellion. 
The following inscription on a black marble slab re cor lU their 
conjoint memories. 

Piar Memoriae duorum Jipiscoporuni in liac ccclesia proiCi* 
me fiuccedentimn, cjui fut runt coutigue nati, coetaiiei, sihi in- 
vicem cari condiscipuii, cunsanguiiiei ; ex illustri funiitiil 
Vacghanorum de Talhenbont in Kvionith; prior* filiusTiioMit 
AP Robert Vaciian gencro.si dc Niffryn in Llyn, Qui sedem 
haitc per biennium tenuit* deinde Cestren»em per septem annos ; 
postea l.ondmens«m per triemuum tenuit, ubi vitain men&iR 

Martii 
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Martii ultimo ATi.Doni.1607 imraatnrd morto commntavitrcujus 
\irtusport foncnyaviviL Posterior^ Hnulttcrs filius Rolaniji 
AP RoBnRT AimiovRi (Ic Motley iti inlJyn, ex Rli?abetia fiha 
Griflini ap Robert Vachan« armigeri cle Talhenhout, qui annum 
consecrationis sum jam aprctdecimomoctaviim. inuliasqne agat 
feliciter ad honorem <lei ct Evangelii propagationem. Motno 
amore alter utrique lioc struxii moimmentum mcnseMail, Anno 
Dorn. 1616. 


Orimur, Tici»sim morimur 
Qui noil prccci^crout trquuntor \ 

< Tn the sontli side of the ciioir, is a large handi^omc mural 
tnoiuiiuent of xvhiu* iitarblv, surmounted by an urn, nnd deco- 
rated x'ith several tscutchcotis, cliar;;ed with family arms. 

• The tuldct ].i diviiled into two compartmciUii, The one com- 
lium<>rat>ve of Mor^^an ; and the other of his daughter 

EUzabeth, He du.d Se[)»enibcr 167.1, and she in August 1682. 
The iiistiijjti ui staie>, the idom nifiiiorial was erected by the 
paronial afA ciion of bishop Humphrtys for his helovod daughter 
Annv, by lii> wife tlie aforesaid Eluabeth, who departed this 
mortal life in January 1699. A stone with an escutcheon 
charged with thxcUoars heads in pale, with a stag trippant, bears 
thb inscription. 


II S E 

« G ULiELML's Wynne A. M. Roberti Wynne de Garthewyn, 
com. Denbigh, filius nalu minimus: Coll. Jesu apud Oxon 
$pciu.s, Johann i episcopo Bangoriens. a sacris, vir amicis desider- 
atis&imus, queni oh inniiaturani mortem lugebat, cujus iliu.itra- 
verat Antiquitaic s patria: obiit anno sulutU, 1704 atati-s 34. 

The peraoii here commemorated is said to have i)een the 
Icarnctl historian, who edited a valuable history of Wales. The • 
materials were first collected by Caradoc IJam.arvan, a monk 

who flourished in the twelfth century. These consist oi docu- 
ments 
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from A. D. 6S6 in a continued aeric^s, doarn to his own 
Ijlikie; which vtcre further extended the death of the last 
Llewelyn; and the whole translated into Engliah by Humphrey 
Lloyd, gent, in the reign of Haiiry the Eighths Bat the pub- 
lication was delayed by bis premature death, hi the time of 
Elizabeth Dr. David Pow^ell, having collected whatever he con* 
sidcred elucidatory of the subject from the English historiani# 
and added it under the denomination of Annotations, published 
Mr. Lloyd’s translation in the year 1384. Mr. Wynne from 
the notes of the able antiquary Vaughan of Hengwrt, and other 
coadjutative documents made numerous useful uddiiions and 
by itu:or)>orating the nnmUatinns with the text, greatly im- 
proved tile whole pcrfi)nnancc. 

In the library is a curious manuscript, iniitlcd ^ Liber Pox- 
TincALis Dm Anni*\m B.vxc.or Evi'icopi.” This Pontifica!, or 
BcKjk of Bangor, is a moderate sized f«>lio, conu^ining a mi.ssale» * 
which includes, besides the Rubric, tiiirty-two oftices, together 
with numerous anthems, set to music for tlie use of the churchy 
and diocese; and appears to have been drawn up by bishop 
Anian, with the consent of the clergy, at a synod hr convened 
in the year 12^1. This one of those provincial diverjtitics, in 
the muiuuT of conducting divine service, long the opprobriuoi 
of onr national ecclesiastical establishment; and which is 
iiotircd, and prohibited in the prefatory onler, printetl before 
tlie Liturgy of die Anglican church ; and forms part of the statute 
respecting uniformity of worship; whereas heretofore there 
hath been great diversity in saying and singing in churches, 
within this realm, some bd lowing SaluOury use, some Jleniford 
use, and s<»me the use of JUnrr^or, some of York, some of Lin* 
coin; ivtw from hencefbrlii all the whole realm shall have but 
one nso.” This very curious relifpie was lost, during the trou- 
bles oi Wules occasioned by Owen (ilyndwr’s rebellion in the 
reign ol Edward the fourth; but was re.4<ir<:d to the church by 
bishop Ediiatn, in the j^year 1485, In the civil wars it wras 
again missnig, and retovered by bi-hop Ilutnplircys. Among 
other occur those for adjuring bread, ekeese, honci/, &c. and 

w 5 . 'in 
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in the baptismal oflice* instead of three tiinea immersion^ as waa 
Chen customary in honour of th« Trinity « im only arc expressly 
and strictly eiiyoinod. 

Near the entrance gates of the chorch-yard, formerly 
stood a building the use of which is now obsolete: a /A'/a* 
houee or episcopal gaol. ])ut this after the reformation 
becaino dilapidated^ and has lung been removed. At an 4>arly 
period a parochial church, dc^dicaled to St. Mary, stood at a 
small distance from the calbcctral. Tiiis denominated Uatifaii' 
GfU'th Branan is said to have been founded and endowed in the 
reign of Howel ap Jevafi by Kdgar the Saxon king of Mercia,* 
previous to his meeting by appointment at Chester, the eight 
su])pliaiit monardis, who rowed him triumphaully in his royal 
barge down the river l)ee,t when this ^t^uctul■e was de* 
nudished.* 

The Moxasti rv fat IFriars prvachers was fuuutled ])y Tudor 
ap Gronw, U)td of IViimynnvild, in the eoiniiy of Angle-sea# 
so early as the. year : \^ho was interred here in 1311. On 
the dissoluti(»n, it >vas gnmted by Kdwurd the sixtli, to Thomas 
Brown, ami William Breton: and shortly after coir*.:rted into a 
Free- school by Glynn, who was an advocate of the court of 

Arches, and brother of bislutp Wiiiiuni (ilyiin. By his will, 
proved in 1557, he be 4 uealhirit the ad luinist ration of his estatu 
to his brutlier, and Maurice Gryilyth, bishop of Uochesler. 

' Both these dying, before they had adjusted the settlements, 
relative to the insiiuition, its completion devolved upon Sir 
William Petre, and others, who finally w’ith the concurrence 
of the diocesan, agreed upon the permanent rules and regula- 
tions, which are .naid to have been drawn up by Dr. Alexander 
MoweU dean of St. Paul’s. 

The 

* ** Edgar rex fuadavit vcicaiara in lionoreni Beata* Aiaria*, rt priii)<'i.i 
libertatcs eidcni concessit, ut lapis in roedio opens testatur, et cuiidcin 
dotavit.*' Kx Arcluvi^ Kcicsia; Cuihcdciaiis Biingoriensis. 

♦ These royal ic«ferm( h were Krniicth, king of Scotland ; jRIalcoIm, king 
«r Cumbria; Macon or Macchtis, king of Man and the isli'S IIowcI, 
Jago, Sifrrlliius, ]*)ylhwal, and Iihcl, five Cambrian priiu'C'. Wynne s Hist. 

Wales p, 5y, oud Tuincr’t Hist, ui the Anglo Sa.voii>, \‘ol. 1. p- 
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i :^e preserit Freh^ Gramm Aiit >s^cEio6rwhrcb Mauds at a siriall 
distance frond the city> is a neat moderh hriek striM^ture; cionw 
prising a house for the master* with soitahle apaitmefits for the 
pupils* and transacting the scholastic business; t lawn in front 
affords a spacious theatre for jurenile recreatioirt. The insti# 
tutton appears to be well conducted, and being in. high repute* 
though the original endowment was not great,* yet the> master 
and coadjutors obtain considerable emolument from the number 
of optional boarders. 

The Hospital or Almshous€f\ owes its establishment to the 
munificence of Henri/ Rowland, bishop of this see; who by his* 
last will and testament, dated July 1, 1016, hcqiieatlted an estate 
in lands, towards the erecting and endowing an almshouse, for 
the accommodation of six poor, old. inipotent single men, who 
W'cre to receive resjioctively tw*o shillings per wetC'. and an- 
nually six yards of frieze for their rlothing. 

A Public DispENSAiiy w^as instituted in the year 1809, by « 
voluntary subscription ; denondnated ** The (.’aernarvonshirc 
and Anglesey loyal Dispensary,'^ This, according to the state- 
ment of the committee, was determined on by "The gentlemen, 
assembled to celebrate the anniversary of his Majesty's entrance 
into the fiftieth year of his reign ; who anxious ff) evince some 
testimony of their aflection and loyalty tf> their beloved sove- 
reign, upon so joyous and glorious an occasion ; and to give some 
permanent proof, that the auspicious day had not passed un- 
noticed 


* *' The master's perquisites or salary is about 601. per annum, and the 
tisiicr's 331. Willis’s Survey, Uc. p. 48. But from the estates having bcea 
much improved, these sinr.e tliat period, are very cunsidcrabiy advanced. 

The school stood almost in front of the catlicdral ; but was lately taken 
down, and rebuilt, in a neat «iile, near the east side of the churchyard. By tbit 
an opening is made, afl'ordinp:, from tlic centre of the city, a very delightful 
pru«pect, over the JVIenai fo Anglcsea, incloding the town of Beaumaris, arid 
the park of Barur-hill. 

i An engraving of this view, with sonic portion of pictorial licence, a 
fanciful wooded foie-grciund, shadowing the cathedral, is given in the second 
VO tome of HoafuV Giratdns 
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noUced ; resolved to enter into a subscripticm for the purpose of 
establishing a Dispensary, where the poor sbsdl be supplied 
with medicine, and have the aid of medical advice, gr^U* The 
subscription book soon received a most respectable number of * 
signatures, and the resolutions are now carried into effect. The 
building for this benevolent purpose, is a small neat structure 
on the side of the London road. 

The Palace is situated in a fiat, below the cathedral, where 
Mr. Pennant observed, the prelate is indifferently lodged.” 
It was almost entirely rebuilt by bishop Skeffingtoii, who died 
in the year 15cS3. This episcopal residence was, however* 
much improved by the late right Rev. John Warren, while he 
held the Sec ; and considerable alterations and additions are in 
contemplation, by the present prelate. Dr. Majendie. 

BANCok, situated in a narrow valley, between rulges of rock, 
having a fine opening towards the Menai, consists of one long 
street. The iioui-ts being in general well-built, and roofed with 
slate, assume a neat appearance. It at no time, within the last 
twenty years, deserved the stigma, cast upon it by an intelli- 
gent tourist.”^ And since, the place has l>y numer^^us re-edifi- 
catioiis, and additional buikliiigs, received very material itn* 
proveiucnt. It was anciently tif inucli greater extent, and pro- 
bably occupied tlic w hole of the rising ground, between the 
pnssent city, atid Bangor ferry : for in ploughing, the founda- 
tions of buildings have been frei|ucntly discovered. The 
place has considerably again increased, within the last cen- 
tury, as will appear by a comparison of the following state- 
ments: •• iUv parish of Bangor is of considerable extent, being 
in length from east to west five miles, and from north to south 
four miles : and contains in it the following vills; and number 
.of houses, ill each of them, respectively. 1. Bangor-town, 
wherein are 6S houses, besides the bishop’s palace, deanery, 
and hospital, The skirts of the town or low'n parcel, where ' 
arc 30 houses. 3. Tyllvaen, where are IG house.'--. 4. Brith- 

der, 

• Noiih "VYale', Vol, I, p. 1C7. But it should be recollceicd, 

thiiigtf art gfVAt oj I'Ultf , mAginticeiit or mean bjf coiupvin'-ott. 
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d#; 13 hotues. 5. ^«rwedog» where nre 14 liouses. 

0: Treborth, where are 25 houses. 7. Vaenol, which has 
6 houses. 8. Aber y Pwlh where are 15 houses. And 
lastly Pentlr, (where is a diapel of ease in which one of 
the vicars-choral ofliciates every other Sunday) containing 
17 houses. In all 206 houses, which, allowing five to an 
house or family, makes the number of souls ' By the 

returns made to government under the Population Act in 1801, 
it appears, the number of houses ainounicd to 304, and inha- 
bitants to 1770; of whom 135 were returned as employed in 
various trades. A cheap and well supplied market is weekly, 
held on Wednesdays. The situation of Bangor renders it 
peculiarly eligible as a place of residence. The numerous plea- 
sant rides and walks, the diversity of views, the vicinity to 
the sea, and the great road between Dublin and London run- 
ning through it; are inducements not often combined to in- 
fluence a stranger in the selection of his abode. Yet this 
place possesses attractive charms, that cannot fail to strike the 
observant visitor. ** Free from the bustle of larger, and the 
intrigues of more polished cities, it seems peculiarly adapted 
for social retirement, where the mind may uninterruptedly pos- 
sess leisure for reflection, and occasionally find relaxation front 
the strenuous ardour of investigation, in the grateful amuser 
ment of social and friendly intercourse. “ Struck,’* says a 
writer, " with the place on my entering it, a closer observation 
of the distinct parts, that formed the agreeable w'hole, served 
tocoyfirmmy opinion and rivet my attachment; and with all 
the euihusiasm of Horace for his favourite Tibur, 1 exclaimed, 

Baiicliur Arvoiia positnin cclono 
Sit iiivs M‘dcs, utinain seuectar. 

*' Time's creeping winter here let shed 
iJishfMrv snow uroiiiid iiiy head; 

And wliilc 1 fiei, fast degrees, 

sluggard blood was chill and freeze, 

Let thought unveil to m3' fixed eye 
The scenes of deep eternity : 

Till 

* Willis's Survey, &c. published in the year 1731. 
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Till life dissolving Ht the vicwr, 

I wake aQ4;^f|ad the vbbn truew^ : 

We left Bangor" obse^^ atrong 
SiqJlSriBitions in its favour/ bsiying ite!ver seen a glace which 
nnit^ao maay beauties in so narrow a ckcTe ; the auUime 
tuountHs of Caernarvonshire at a short distance from it ; the 
pieturpjjue scenery of its own immediate neighbourhood ; and 
the ocwn spreading its broad bosom within two miles of the 
Add to this, also, the important circumstance of its 
being one of the cheapest towns in the three kingdoms, and 
others will appear to be so invitiiig and desirable for a re- 
•kidence as Bangor.’^* 

Two unles fiom Bangor is Auf.k Cegid or Cegin, through 
which a small nvulet empties itselfinto thq Menai. On this a 
new hdtboiii fast rising into con$c([Ucncc» formed at the ex- 
pmue of the laic Lord Penrhyn, (and called after his name) 
r^r the advantage of his lordship’s slate quarries, which are 
four miles above at Dolahyn^ near Llyn Meirig, in the momi- 
of O^cii. The situation of Port Penrhyn is convenient, 
i^hellered by the Anglesea shore, and vossoU ot 
tbl^end' f<»ur hundred Ions burtheii ride securely close to the 
nay fo ^ke in their lading ; some .of tho>e are from London, 
win Liverpool ; but the chief trade is witli Ireland, 
i^' made the grand depot of the slate trade ; and spacious 
W ^houses aie eieeicd for that purpose ; the hills from whence 
m^y arc procured are some of those secondary mountains 
JS^rming the fust parapet of the Snowdon chain. The slates are 
ItfaUBiseSf fiom large tombstones and slabs for pavement, down 
fill the, umallest shce used for roofing; they arc distributed into 
tiftn reipitftive sizes, and qualities, according to the. scheme be- 
and sold at the following prices for money only : 

/. s. d. 

AkeboiiCk per 1000 3 10 0 

SaunUissea ditto ^ 0 0 

Ladies 


♦ \Viirnc[*s Walk through Wales, &c. p? 1 12. 
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Ladies ...... 


Doubles . 


iSf ngies 


Patents •••••. 


Rags •••«.. 


Kiln Bibs ..•••• 



/. d. 
A 0 0 
.0 11 0 
.0 5 0. 

• 1 6/er 
.Q If 0 
.0 S 


111 the first siate-mining concern, the slates were t)(ieable 
as o»f sort; and in general were of small dimensions.^ 
W'hcii the business came into more scientific bands, a varia^ 
tion> both in the size and dcnoniination took place in the foK 
lowing order : 

The stikaller kind by way of distinction, were called 
and the larger being advanced to «iouI)lo the price, rtc ''ved tli- 
appcllatioa of doubles. One thousand of the latter, w o^* * 
secjueiitiy by the workmen accounted as two thousai 
tbrtner. As the work |)r4)cctMlcd to improve, furtlie 
tions as to size, and price, took place; and a tliird ki 
the name of double doubles, was distinguished iuV 
livery thousand of these were reckoJi»-d, a.'> four thoj 
still larger sort was obtained twice tlie diinen.dous ol 
A new mode of discrimination was then fliought ri 
the double doubles were called ladies, the rpiadruf 
tesses; and afterwards still, larger rtori>, wcic clesigna ed I 
vers and appropriate names. 

Near the port a large manufactory of cyphering slates, il 
stands, and otliiT fancy articles, is carried on by an agetti 
through whose politeness tiie above statement was obtained 
and the following account of tjie process of the manofac* 
tory. 

'I’he rude slates from tlie mines, are first reduced to shape 
and size by a small t-Jgvd tool, .••iinilar to a plaistcrer's hatchet, 
the slate being previously placed on ihc edge of an iron plane, 
fixed vertically ; they arc tMn taken to the scraper, who, with 
a small piece fo thin steel, takes off the imperfect lamiutX, and 

4 reduces 
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reduces the surface to a kvel; they are passed into other hands, 
who grind them with a flat stone, afterwards polished by the 
actions of water and slate powder ; and being stained with a 
black water colour and framed, are piled up in grosses for ex- 
^ion. They are distinguished into two sizes, large and 
smailXprice of the large, 5L per gross, and the small, 2i. 6s, 
ditto, feo such a degree of proficiency have the Welsh ar- 
rived ]p/he manufacturing of this article, that they arc able to 
unders^l the Dutch, while the quality is much better. The 
-nnported by way of Holland from Switzerland ami other 
countries, arc alwiiys rough and of an indifferent colour on 
'oie side, while those of Wales, arc equally coloured and 
siied on both : a sure criievion of the two manufac* 



‘ufall distance from the port, a handsome building 
‘ig a >ct of hot and cold sea-water baths, with dress- 
is, &CC. exhibit, in their design and execution, the 
he architect, and the liberality of the owner. The 
fur the boundage of the daily tides, stands far out, 
i^iiicatioii is formed wdth the park, by ar amazing 
^ fige ici race, w hence the surrounding views on the 
id ; seen to i^redt advantage. 

park, the enibattled turrets. of the noble man* 
^J^^^^yiPeurhyii appears standing on the summit of a 
S^TInncrly einhosoiued with a grove of venerable oaks ; 
have nearly iiotv given place to more modern planta« 

10^NnHVN Castle, the seat of Dowager Ladif Penrhyn, is said 
to have been erected upon the site of an ancient palace, belong- ' 
ng to Rodcric Molwynojg, who was sovereign of North Wale?, 
nthc early part of the eighth century. During the contention 
oi the rival princes, it was levelled with the ground by Meredydd 
ap Owen in 987 ; w ho the same year, invading tliis counrry, 
slew the reigning monarch, Cadwallan ap Jevaf. In the time 
of Llewelyn, it was granted with other estates, to Yardditr ap 
Trahaiurn, from whom by the law' of gavel kind, it descended 

2 G ^0 
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to a female ; that, with her person bestowed it on one of tlie 
posterity of EJny fed Fy chan. A descendant William F^chant 
chamberlain of North Wales, was made an English denizen, on 
the sole condition, that he should not intermarry with a 
xvoman : such were the maxims of severity adopted an 
forced against the oppressed Cambrians, in the time of^enry 
the sixth. William’s father, Gwilim ap Gryftyd, obtijf^d the 
hereditary chamberlainship, and had previously bcenadn^^ed to 
‘ the same privilege by his intermarriage with Alice, d-ftghter 
of Sir Richard Dalton, of AUhorpe, in Northamptonshire,' "'aif 
Wiliiam Orj^fydd, cotemporary w'ith Henry the eighth, and 
who was present with that prince at the siege of Boulogne, was 
the means,, by his indefatigable exertions, of preserving tlie 
valuable recorcl.s in tw*) parchment books; one of which, 
called. The Extent of North Wales now in the Cham- 
berlain’s oiiice; and the other, in that of the auditor’s in 
London.* 

Piers Ori/ffi/dd, in the reign of Elizabeth, was pos>essor 
Penrhyn, and eminently distinguished himself, by 
ship of war, at his own expence, in which he sailei 
maris, April 20, 1.5S8, and joined the celebrated ai 
Francis Drake, had the honour (»r sharing with him, 
loyal heroes, the laurfls obtaiiu-d by the signal d 
Spanish armada. It came into llie. family of Pemi 
by the purchase of the laic Lord fVnrijyn’s father, and 
by his own marriage, with Anne SuiiaiMiah, daughter,^ 
sole heiress of the late (iencral Warhurton, of Winniiigt^ 
By this matrimonial compact, the tuo moieties which 
for some time been diviilerl, bcxanic united ; and her lady- 
ship is now, for want of heirs male, in posse.s.sion of the 
whole.! 

tlw 

Antiqua. 

t il detailed and circtuiisraiitml iliusiratiua of ilia iiuuvA of Peiirliyi), 
bf hi " A Genealogical Acconiit of Uic Families of Pcurlijn and Coch- 
irfriark, iteS by the lute Xtev, J.oini Thomas. A. M. of bvauiuarts.*’ Printed at 
the end of iViliiaius's Obdervatieni, 
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The house appears to have been rebuilt in the reign of 
Henry the sixths by the afore-mentioned GwilHm ap Gryf« 
fydd ; and prior to the late aiterations, exhibited a fair apeci- 
s^n of the domestic architecture, prevalent at that period* 
The t^rms of Stanley, having the female distinction, empaled 
with h. own, were to be seen in the stained glass of the hall 
windo’v*^ so late as the year 1764,* The buildings stand 
round large court, entered by a handsome gatew-ay sur- 
mounf;tiJ by a tower. One side of the area is flanked by a 
magnincent hall, and the others by divers spacious apartments. 
,The structure has lately received considerable improvements, 
from designs by Hyatt. The whole is new fronted w'ith yel- 
.low brick, which gives it the appearance of stone; and to the 
credit of thjE* architect, as well as the ta^te of the late nohlo 
.^Qwner, due respect has been paid to the original design, cx- 
cerjjt that the chaptl has been removed to a diflerent site, 
^. Miifcc that of our l.udy <>t l.orfctto,’*.says a lumiourous bard, ** it 
clanged its funner situation m tlie court of castellated Penrhyn, 
I’tU iu grove, at a few y^nds <iistance : and though under the 
gof f mortal (i<^uuy only, its flight has been by judgment; 
ant', ested .scientifically.*’ It was carefully taken down 

. and re* .Struemd with the same materials, and upon a similar 
plan; bu^. ;he modernized porch forms an heterogeneous ves- 
tibule. fheintei ior is neatly fitted up, and the chancel part 
cb ^iOt. Tlie pulpit, composed of cedar, including three pau^ 
if' of carved vainsem oak, cxinbit specimens in basso-re^ 
I :vo, perhaps never surpassed. The subjects, The Scourging, 
^Crucifixitmt nnd Resurrection of the Saviour. At the east end a 
large pointed w'indow, glazed with most brilliant stained glass, 
was executed by that able artist. Air. Eggintnn of Birmingham. 

ate considered among the first in the kingdonir 
'^elegance ami at cominodation. The building luis a hami.' unc 
Afaxie, fronU-d with patent slate, and the pik!>i.rs. wliich di- 
vide the stalls, together with the iiiangcrs, are the satiu* 
teriah indeed this very valuable anicle apj»cara he converted 

2 G 2 
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on the Penrhyn demesne, to every possible vise. The park is 
fenced with it; narrow upright slate slabs, cut ia irnitatioa of 
palisadocs, are fixed by pins to oaken railings, which find their 
support in posts formed of cubic slate. 

The principal entrance into the park is by a ;^rand 
in the manner of a Roman triumphal arch, w’hicb, thougljfcorro* 
spondent to the magnificence, does not perfectly harmoifil^ with 
the style of the mansion. The river Ogwen, that used tojpiH iu 
waters over a widely-cxtenJed rubly bed, is here Confined, 
within narrow limits; and several cascades appear tluougH 
visus in the plantations from the front of the Iiouse. 

Here is still preserved a ///rto, or drinking liorn, of the hero 
Piers Gryflydd ; and is perhaps the only elegant specimen of that 
kind of utensil, elncitlatory of ancitnt manners, at pj‘er»ciit sub- 
sisting. It is a large bugle uf an o.\, ornamented with enchased 
silver, and suspended by a chain of the same mein), having 
initials of his own name and family engraved at the end* 
tile royal court of Cambria there were legally ihrte 
horns, for the purpose of private or public libation 
WQsy roni ydd j(;o y hruhi, or th(? one solely appr^ 
the king’s use. Second, Corn tyiL\:ithas, hy which th(| 
of the jialact were SLinmiorit'd to dut} . And, third, 
cynydd> conimitte<l to the cu^toily ofilu; eliief hmitsM 
of these was to be of the rejmteil value of one pol 
grai;d occMirrencf s, the tiomestic'* f»f tlie palace were pernEfled 
to drink out of the stA’creign's horn; and tl.e chamberlaiiw^r 
high steward, on sucIj occasions, furnisJied haiidsornu potatic 
of the gciv r(ms methcglin. The contents of the horn, at thes? 
times, assumed the name of ilie sacred poti»)n, similar to. the 
wassail hoad, nr \\u ajjosile’.s cup, in mt among the Suxuiis,. 
Ulphus, when he conveyed certain laiid.s to the church of York, 
is said to have (piaffed off the sparkling contents of such a vessel, 
drinking a healih, Dto H stntcio Vetros* to <.b>d and St. Pe- 
ttr.-f 0x1 festive days the imperious cu.sloin was to empty the 

Imni 



* Lii^cg Wtiliic'j', Lib. iv p. 61 1 
f jiVn^baHiiogiu, \ ui. lii. p. ti. 
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thorn one tip> and iiistjuitly blow it, as a tefrt|in|Qnythat n* 
dereliction oi' draugite.M 

Flilit up« my 

. ^{ence zvny ^es))^ir;^mt «otrow ; 

Time enon^hf to tp^merroir. 
let t1)e brinitiutig gobkt tmile. 

And iviu3{/>e{'« cam bpgoite 
Gallant ^'Otttb, unu«*(l to fcar^ 

Master of the broken spear. 

And the arrow-pierccd shield 
'^Jlroaght with huuour from the field. 

^ Like an hiirricane U he, 
llorsting on the troubled sea. 

Sec titcif spears distaiu'd with gore. 

Hear the din of battle roar f 
Bucitiers, swords, together clashing 
Sparkles iVmn their helmets Hashing ! 

Hear ye not their loud alarms? 
llairk! (Iie^ shout — to arms! to arms! 

Thus were Gurtben’s plains defended, 

Mat'Iof fight besan, and ended, 

Tlicre (wo princes fought ; und there 

' . ^ Was Morucli Vorvrau’s iVsast exchang'd, for rout and fear.”* 


. . In the vicinity of Pcnrhyii, on the stream of the Ogwen, is a 
?jeprious mill, U) grind peirosilcx, or cAerf, quartz, and flints, for 
use of the porcelain and dclph ware potteries. The ma- 
chinery is well ct^trWed, and consists of two overshot wheels. 


3G3 


about 


- eifligaBt pOiem.Vritilen by Owaiii Cyveiltog, a bard, who fionrisbed 
^^&..the tweUUi intitled Hiulas Owaiv.'* The origiiuii maybe 

|!|i|ittdjO £v^ Ey^i^’s CoUeCtioas, published with an English dress in Pen- 
TatirS, Vol. Itl 9$^* This spirited translation, by a gendeuian, 
signutureof B. W. must conviuce the reader of genuine taste, that 
|:^^iu^poctical genius pervaded, at lime?, the bosom of the Welsh; and that 
works, need not shrink 'from a comparison with 
r lmt'ieli|siiiGa) productions uf Lyric poetry. 


* More of the elegant performauce.v of this poet have been since collected 
in the Myvynuu Archaiology* 
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ab0ut twenty feet in diameter^ having trundles <m the beams, 
sixteen do- ; which, working within the mill, impart power to 
another large horizontal trundle-wheel, lifting several upright 
levers, that again operate on others, on two floors above* Cir-.. = 
cular vessels are paved at bottom with gritstone : on each of 
these is a centre with several elbows, between which are placed 
large flat stones, moved rapidly round by the communi- 
cated motion. The chert and flints are previously roasted 
in kilns nearly similar to those, used for the calcination of lime. 
The materials so prepared are put into the molindary vessels, 
with a portion of water, and ground into an impalpable [)owder« 
The mass in a fluid state is let out into divers reservoirs, where, 
after undergoing various decantations, is carried to a drying 
stove, and then packed in casks, and shipped to diflerent parts 
of the king<lom. The* chert and quartz are obtaitieJ Trom the 
base of Carnedd Llewelyn, in the parish of Llan Llechid ; and 
the flints are brought, as ballast, in the ships that convey the 
slates from this county to Ireland. 

An ore of Manganese is also here prepared for the purposc^^ 
of bleaching; and an ore of zinc, as a siil>srii,ut€ for white lead, 
in pigments. These compart, though varied w orks reflect the 
highest credit on the ingenuity, scitiifre, and energetic spirit of 
the proprietors, Messrs. Worthington and Co. the former t)f 
whom is chief agent for lady Penrhyirs slate quarries. 

On the eminence, just above the banks c*f the Ogwen. standg 
the very neat structure of Llandkoai'^ churCjti; it is built cru- 
ciform, the tower resting iip'm four arches in the centre of the 
building ; and the style marks the age of Kdward the thrrd. 
The church-yard i.s inclosed by a slate fence round the bottom 
of the cone-shaped hill ; which, with the neattiess of the edi- 
fice, and the perspicu<»us situation, gives it a pleasing appear-' 
ance. It is celebrated for being the burial-place of Auciiursiiop 

Williams. 


* TfCAf, A son of Ithel Had, that lived about the close of the fifUi century, 
who came over whh Cadvan, inmi Arinurici?. lo iciiovute the d«- 
state uf Chrjjtiauily iu Britain. 
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.WaLiAMs* . A mural monument/ with the figure of the prelate 
in his arcfai<*epi$copal robes, kneeling before an altar, is placc^d 
over his remains.t On sight of this monument, Dr. BaVies felt 
^himself poetically inspired, and ph>duced the elegant lines pre- 
served in Dodsley^s Collection, vol. 6. After laiiiealing over 
the fallen honours of the degraded prelate, be breaks out in an 
animated apostrophe. 

** Could not th^ Lincoln yield her pastor rouiu, 

Could not tl»y York supply thee \nib a tomb.” 

And ends with this pleasing moral. 

** Envied ambition, what are all thy schemes 
Hut waking misery, or pleasing dreams ; 

Sliding and tottering on the heights ot‘ state, 

'l^te subject of this vase declares thy fate; 

(ireut as he was, you see liuw stiiail the gain 
A burial so obscure, a muse so mean.'* 

This great man was the subject and the sport of fortune, for a 
Aperies of years. He successively enjoyed he r favours, was ex- 
alted to the see pf Lincoln, became lord-kt eper of the privy- 
seal, and was made iiKarop4*'.ilari of York. While in the former 
station, he was tried by his peers, and being ibund guilty of 
sulmrnation, suffered im]>risonn)ent, from 16d7 to IbdO. 
Afl«‘r being liberated, he was raised to the archi-episcopai sea 
of York; being shortly after baiiLlied. He died at the house 
of Sir Roger ‘dMostyn, of Gloddaetli, in 1650, aged 68. Mr. 
iViHiant has said, *' lltal he must be considered as a wise, rather 
than a good man."^ He is charged with being haughty, highly 
resentful, and his character fraught with duplicity; the protest 

2G4 he 

* A most verbose, and fulsome, Latin epitaph, computed by Mr. MaciretL 
‘ bis cimplaiu, afterwards Hishop of Litchfield, tiius coiiclades : 
vcTUt, ill what yon have seen your curiosity must be gratified.” 

f I’lie 3'cllow face, however, put iipciii it, by an ochreouM wash, to corre- 
spond with the front of [Viihryn CaM}e,vcry ill accords with the a?ui<j|uje *iy’« 
•f the bailding. 
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be made in the House of liords,^ is prWoced as a proof of the 
former ; and the advice he gave his unfortunate raaster^f with 
regard to the Earl of Straflbrd^ of the latter. It must be con- 
iessedj th'<?.t in his political conduct, the archbishop discovered^ 
too much of the cursed doctrine of Machiavei, *• a public, and 
a private conscience but it should be rernernbered, that he 
lived in times, vhen political and moral order were trampled 
under feet; wlieii the spirit of party r?.n so Jil^h, as to over- 
whelm tlie consideration of strict, justict : and the want of cha- 
rity and honour VA ere lost in tJie provocations i!ijiiry> and 
prevarications were sug'jestcd, by the sudden impulse of self- 
preservation. lie retired, in the latter part of his life, to the 
peaceful retreats <d' North Wales. d._ voted his life to meditation 
and prayer, and is said to haw? met death wiiii a fortitude, that 
mu.s* have het-n inspired ijy a belicvinc; hope, and*:i resigna- 
tion, ih'it be.spake tfi*. faith of ilit' Christian. 

On the .south side of the altai is an anciciit tom?), ornairienTcd 
with cherubic ligurrs, on wliicii are two rerumixMit fiiiort s in 
alaba.sur, representing a knighr and Idsladv, .supposed to b*. 
cominemorative of (iwiiym ap (»ry{iychl. of klcnvliyn Castle. 

The whole of this once de.solate tract of country, by the be- 
neficeni and commercial spirit of che lute Lord Penrhyn, aided 
by the energies of several .scientifu- a<l venturer.^ fnrn> England, 
has been converted into a most hively and interesting spot. Se- 
veral smail villas, decorated with plantation.'^, now adorn tlieonce 
ivoodless waste, and the numerous neat hou^e$'" erecu-d under 

hitf 


• In 16 14, op the debate for raking nwdv the votes pf Bishops in the House 
of .Peers, he, bv an impnssinned speceft, induced clc've;i bisihops to join him 
}n the protect against all acts tiiat nhonid pass the house during their ibrerd 
mbsence; for this they were inipeitclied of high Irenson, and doomed to eigli- 
tecri month.s i ni prison me ut, but soon alter rciea.s(d upon bail. The archbisliop 
was banished from his diocese during the disturbances iii tiie county of York. 

t His advice to Charles was, in case the king could not win Cromwell by 
promises# Rnd fair ireatmcni ; to have recourse to stratagem lor the security of 
his persob, and endeavour to procure the usurper's assassination. 
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hh lorilsblp’« fur tb^ttseof persons employed in ih^ 

slate quarries, aiid other works, wears the appearance of a po* 
piilous town. A small, but elegant chapel, in the pointed style, 
has aUo been recently erected for their devotional accommo- 
dation. 

The principal slate quarry is at Braich y cefut near Dolawen ; 
and the land, which was for centuries considered as scarcely of 
any value, is now bfcome a source of immense revenue. Slates 
were obtained at an early perim!, in this part of the island ; 
and, tiierefore, were probably employed as rnnfin^, aiUcrior 
the period usually assigned for their adoption. Tiie first, sent 
coastwise, were imported from the mouth of the Ogwen River./ 
For Sion Tudur, a bard, w ho flourished about the year 1580, 
and hold the oflice of registrar of the consistorhil court, in a 
pool if address lo Dr. Rolant Thomas, Dean of Bangor; re- 
* ipiests him U» procure for him a cargo (d‘ slates, from Aber Og- 
tiV;/. The proprietors of the Penrhyn estate haig claimed the 
eighth pan ad valorem of all the slates, iprarrird on that pro- 
perty; according to the price they sold tor at thew'ater side: 
and a superinteudaiit accfutnted with the slate groviers, once 
a-year. About the year lTti.5, the tlum agent, Mr. Huglies, 
finding such a im»(U* of collecllon intricate, and uncertain, 
adopted a diflereni meiliod, and let tin* quarries to workmen at 
an annual chief-rcut ot* twenty shillings each. By this means 
the proceeds were about equal to what they had been previous 
to the alteraVion ; viz. eighty pounds annum. 

Lord Penrhyn, viewing with an observant and benevolent 
eye, the little advantages derivable, either to the estate, or those 
engaged in the concern, by this puny and inefficient mode of 
working, determined on the judicious plan of opening a vast 
quarry. This was eflected in the year 1782; and, in a few 
years, the number of hands employed amounted to no less than 
six hundred.* Proprietors of slate rocks in other parts, follow- 
ed 

^ When his late lordship came into possession of tlie Penrhyn estates, the 
unual export of slates did not amount to more than » thousand tons. At 

present 
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ed his lordship^s exmple; and the of money brmight mtn 
Caernarvonshire tended to enrich the inhabitants^ and mate- 
rially benefit the countr)** 

Ttiis quarry is of immense depth; and the singular appear-^ 
anccj. from the rude and grotesque appearance of the residual 
dills, the bustling scene of the workmen on the different ledges 
of rock, the noise arising from disrupturing the strata by blast- 
ing, the separating and shaping the dilfercnt laminae, forms a 
scene, whose novelty must ailord amusement to some, and its 
geological and commercial relations, render higlily interesting 
to others. " Here 1 found several immense openings, with 
aides and bottoms, as rude as imagination can paint, that had 
been formed In getting the slate. On first surveying them, a 
degree of surprise is excited, how such yawning chasms could 
have been formed by any but the immediate operation of Na- 
ture; and even on more mnture reflection, our astonishment at* 
the cflbrls of man does not altogether subside.''* * 

The slates were, for a long time, conveyed to the port by 
means of carts, at a very heavy cxpeiice. But lately an iron 
trsim-road has been completed, which runs entirely from the 
quarry, and round the quay, an extent of six'miles. This is a 
work nothing but Genius could have contrived, and energy ex- 
ecuted. The mountainous nature of the country apparently de- 
fied the art of man, to accomplish such an undertaking. Yet», 
iiomithstanding the numerous local obstacles, th^re are only 
four double inclined planes on the general line ; ihe longest of 
which is two hundred and twenty yard.s. Down these, three 
waggons are let slide at a time, by means of' machinery, con- 
sisiiug of a winch and a lever applied to a cylinder. This re- 
gulates the descent of the loaded, and the ascent, at the tame 
time, of the empty vehicles. In this mminer fifteen pass m a 

wy 


pteaeiit, there arc not loss tlian one hundred tons per diem, conveyed irtM 
the quarries to Port Pei^^n. And from five lu six hundred tons arc shipped 
every week. ^ ^ - 

* * I3inglc'\^s Norlj^ales, VoJ. I, p, 17P. 
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▼cry short space> which, being fastened together by chains, are 
drawn along the levels by two horses. These waggons^*on an 
average, contain upwards of twelve tons of slates. The tram- 
Sray is formed upon the most sctentiBc principles, the Wheels 
of the waggon are concave, and run upon a narrow convex bar, 
by which friction is greatly diminished, and much time gained* 
Sir or eight horses now perform the work, which fcjrrncrly re- 
quired more than eighty. This is not only a saving lo the pro- 
prietor, but in a county where hay and corn are scarce commo- 
dities, must be an obji‘Ct of importance to the residentiary po- 
puhiti\)n. Among many other additional improvements may 
be rcckonwl a saw ing mill, which converts large fragments of 
slate rock into slabs, for heartli stones, chimney pieces, sepul- 
chral monuments, fence, railing, &c &c\ The concern is, at 
presi^^'^Toiiducted by Worthington, under a cuveiranted 
^rreemeni with Lady Penrliyn. 

Tile lofty rocks in this vicinity contain copper ore, moiyb^' 
dena, steatite, &c. &c. And hones are obtained from a rock on 
the eastern side of 

Kant Franco;^’^ the valley of Beavers, a corruption from 
Nani yr J/une, is suj>nosed t(; he so deiioininaied from having 
been foniKTly a c<i\er for amphibious animals, no longer 
iithahi tarns of the country; hut found, according to report, in 
this valley, less than h century ago. This formerly was a tre- 
inendouKS glen^ or rather chasm ; but, by the efforts of human 
industry, somd'of its wild and terrific appearances have been 
dissipated. It cufxipriscs a narrow strip of meadow land, sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains; through which meanders the 
small river Ogwen, towards the sea, Down a rocky height, 
called the Benglag, rush the w'aters of five fakes, into a deep 
pool beneath, forming u very picturesque and grand waterfall. 

. Thisj consisting of three cataracts, is best viewed by desecud- 
„ing from the road into I lie deep bottom beneath. Tli^lower 
fall is the nn>st consid<*rable, over which the OgwtMi^ishcs, 
roars, and rolls, in one .sheet of foam and spray down an inte- 
gral, and nearly perpendicular, rock* By climbing » broken 
tocky steep, the river is seen precipitating itself in a inure ma- . 

jest it 
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jestic stream, through a cbafon between two vertical cliffs. The 
third, tsome height above, is less romantic ; but its broad ex- 
panse of w'ater participates of the grand, immense, and singolar 
mountain Triraen,* filling the space behind; and in the fore/ 
ground the waters are seen dashing in various directions among 
the loose masses of rock that lie scattered in the rugged bed of 
the river. Near the rudest part of the glen, on Ogtucn Bank, 
an elegant pavilion, under the direction of Mr. Wyatt, has 
been built for Lady Penrhyn. Surrounded with luxuriant phint- 
ations, it certainly forms a striking contrast with the bleak and 
barren mountains in the vicinity. And though consicU ral)ic 
taste has been displayed, it would savour of ])oeti(? licence to 
call it, " an acre of Tempo an^ong the rocks of Norway/' From 
Bangor to the Eengh^g. the road is iieai ly the whv distance 
upon the ascent; hut afier tins narrow pass, ai exte* » the 
side of Ltyn Ogwen, and continues umler the mountains, ’ini(»>? 
on a level, to Capcl ( irrlg; uhere the late Lord IVnrlTyJt 
erected, for the accomniodaiiou of the public, a hanuM>mc inn; 
so that travellers through this dreary' region, may now meet, 
with good entertaiiiiiieni, and vi;ry excclicr|it lodging. Since 
this inn and hottd has been occupied, ii has become a fashion- 
able resort. During the .suiiinier inonths, numerous genteel fa- 
milies, and others, make a temporary residence at Capel Cer- 
rig, to enjoy the numerous diver?.iiied an?l interesting walks and 
rides, amidst the magnificent objects of suiTouiiding 
scenery. . 

This Cerrig, or Curi^, to whom the cliapelil^ dedicated, was 
a: saint, who fixed his cell here, about the sixth century. Lewit 
Gfj/n Cotbi, a bard, exposes, in a humourous manner, the ini- 
^uitpus practices adopted by the mendicant IViiirs in ihe dark 

agcs» 

* A particular (l^g|iCri|jtjon of this geoiogicHi wonder, aud some of JcMStrik- 
features, iiiiy he founci in Peiinunr^ Tours, VuL 
II. p. Sil?. rather uiiHecuoutahie that the indcfatignhlc tourist, who 80 
earately objects in the vicinity, slioiild have omitted this ; 

and that ^^^BUsioa nhould not have been noticed by llic editor of tl:e late 
ediiiw. 
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9kges> to fifeece their deluded admirers. Profiting by tbe yeil of 
superstition, cast over the eyes of the people, they fafaitered 
^with them for corn, cheese, bacon, kc. miniature images of 
certain reputed saints. Among numerous others, those of Cu* 
rig and Seiriol were peculiarly negotiable, the cfTigy of the lat» 
ter being reckoned infallible for the removal of inveterate dis* 
orders ; and the former equally efficacious in the expulsion of 
evil spirits. 


"Gurig bvyd dan gwr ei go’!, 

Gwsts arsiib a ddug Seiriol. 

Beneath hi^ cloak (he begging friar bore 
'nie £uaidl«in charm, gre v Curig, to the door 
' ■!oili4?r Sc/jriol's healing image sold, 
id fuu’ i the useful saints like modern gold. 

Lloyh. 

R^'turulng Xanl Fraucon, and pursuing the eastern 

roiid, two tVoui the ph asing village of Aoer Gwyngre- 
oi\, ill a im*si romantic gleii, through which a small rivulet 
iiinis its jmssage to the sea, is a very line waterfall. On one 
side the hollow is flaiiked by a mitgaificciil lock, called Maeft 
■7 i^'fur ; and a bridge, ^coiisisliug of a single arch, with the ac- 
, compani meats of vood and water, form a lovely foreground- 
l^ Rhaindr mav^r includes two falls. The ravine is terminated by 
“ a inountain presenting a concave front, ibiough a chasm of 
which the turrtmt precipitates its waters over two immense 
ledges oi rock. The upper is broken into three, sometimes 
four divisions, by the rugged face of the impending cliff ; but 
the lower one, upwards of sixty feet in height, forms a broad 
white sheet ; that, from the snow-like arhr of the spray, has 
been very aptly compared to the Staubbach, or dusty cascade, 
in Switzerland. 

A small artificial mount on the western side of the stre.^ is 
notable, as the site of a palace, erected by Llewelyn the Great; 
and where, according to some historians, an intrigue was dis- 
covered, bctvveen WUUam £r 2 ice,*or de HreoSj son o£ Reginald 

de 
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fy BreoSt a potent baron, who lived in the reign of Henry the 
and Joan the daughter of that monarch. Hie English 
, ehieflain had been taken prisoner, by the Welsh forces, at . 
Montgomery ; but on paying a ransom of three thousand 
marks,* and relinquishing a portion of territory, the following 
year obtained his emancipation. By an ambuscade he shortly 
after got into the same situation, and is said to have then had 
an amour with the princess Joan, consort of Llewelyn, and 
sister of king Henry; and that be suffered an ignominious 
death, bj»' the command of the injured husbaiid.f Mr. Pennant 
observes, that the second captivity of de Breos was not, owing 
to the chance of war, but, a rase dr guerre. The vindictive 
Llewelyn in the following year, 1?39, inveigled Bn wito In.-v 
power, 1 ) 3 ^ an invitation, to celebrate the feast of i- * w ‘hm 
after an elegant b;o»ijuet, the prince reproachei! « 
crime, and caused him to be dragged from his • 
hung on an adjacent hill.J 

This was occupied by Llewel\-n up Oryl)y». ’ i** «• i*?'- 

received the insolent summons of Kdwaid ihc iir.st i ^ 
the principality to the English crown on tin; thri t* jualiiied 
conditions, dictated by the avchlnsliop of (’anUThury ; which 
clearly evinced the oppressive measures pursued by the 
haug1it> moniu’cb. 

In Leland's time, parts of the building wcmc standing ; || they 
are miw' only traceable b}' remaining foundations on the hill, 
called Mied, or the tumulus. 

Pknmaen' mawr, over wdiich the great Irish road, via Chc»^ 
ter, passes to London, protruding itaclf into the sea, exhibits a 
fine contrast with the adjacent fertility ; by :i wildly scenic 
view of weather-beaten rocks. This ^'as justly once the dread 

of 

* Degdale's Baronage, Vol. 1. p. 419. Tlie Welsh Chroraclc vtates, that 
•acluHve of a large pecuniary fine, he oUered to resign the Cauttef of 
Buelit 

t Warriiigtbo's History of Walc»,3’’ol. II. p. 61. 

t Tours in Wales, Vol. TIL p, tJ2. 

i| Itinerary/ Yol, V. p. 45. 
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of the neighbourhood ; the immense promontory aSbrding only 
R narrow nigzag path^ along the shelf on its side« for the terri* 
tied traveller to pass* Under his feet were showers- of rugged 
stones^ impeding his progress ; beneath, a hundred fathoms 
down, the roaring ocean, foaming against the [iorpendicular 
base of the mountain ; and over his head the impending preci« 
pice momentarily threatening by its shivering aspect, to over- 
w^hejub or hurry him headlong dovv^n the craggy steep. The 
danger, from the declivity of the mountain, with the crumbling 
nature of the strata, increased with his progress ; and in several 
diilicult j)arts of the road, one false step must have inevitably 
proved fatal, rrorii rlie numerous accidents that occurred, it 
was K ng ini object of inelpnchol y consideration to the inhal)i» 
vicinity ; the winter cvenimrs were often spent iu 
in^ talcs of the perils .aid tlisush rs attendant on pas»- 
icnmawr; but several of ilic incidents, related liy 
L liave intich more the iippearancc of marvellous 
iPpo,' . ‘j.j/ent, .*.an sober narrative. 

Tiic T.-iss, innvcvcT, must have presented very formidable 
obsiucloh U) the traveller, and ihe descriptiop of Drydeii, in bis 

Rival Liidies,^^ is not an unapi representation : 

** Ah from ;i sTcep and drradjul procipictf, 

Tlic frighted IravelliT casts tUi'.vii ins o^es. 

And sees the oceau ai so great a distance. 

It looJvs as ifrhe skie*j were Mink beneath him. 

If then some ueislibouring sjirub, weak soevef, 

IVepg his willing eyes slop gladly there, 

And seem Ui case themselves and rest upon it.'* 

formerly there was a house of entertainment at the ftwtof 
the ascent each way, and on the signs distichs, allusive to the 
hazardous and laborious journey said to have been the conipo* 
li^on of SiL'i/i. 

yiie one. Before you venture lienee to pnss, 
lake A ijood refrohitig glas!!, 
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' . .The other. Now ^oa’r over take anoUieri^. . 

Your drooping spirits to recover." 

In 1772 an application was made to Parliament, and a gene- 
rous aid was granted for the purpose of improving and securing 
this part of the road to Holyhead. A voluntary subscription, 
in which the city of Dublin bore a distinguished part, was also 
added ; and under the judicious inanugcnicnt of that able engi- 
neer, Mr. Sylvester, what was deemed heyouJ the power of 
human art to remedy, was speedily cflected ; the road is widen- 
ed a proper breadth for carriages to pa.-s each other, by cutting 
the solid rock ; while the side tow’^ards the sea is seciif- 
wall built upon a scries of arches, meeting the irrr 
the precipice, with circular holes, at regular di- 
the great quantities* of water, descending fro» 
rainy seasons. Out obstacle, however. \(' 
probably for ever bulH(‘ the eiiorts of in;/ 
the mountain in some places rise ne: ^ 

whole of the height ;* but, in others, tiu y { 
sent road, and many disjointed niuss<*s, of pj e< n e, 

threaten to crush the traveller to atoms. The strata . g tlie 
earth washed aw^ay by torrents, ami la nded by di vert.* frosts, 
fragments at intervals fall, and, for a lime, remb.r the road 
utterly impassable : lapses of this kind are not unfrequcnl, and 
men are almost constantly employed to separate these liugc 
masses, by blasting with gnnpow'der, to facilitaie their removal, 
numbers of such are often lying in the road of several tons 
weight each ; it sometimes happens that the goats, skipping from 
crag to crag, to browse the alpine shrub, detach frugineiUs, suf- 
ficiently large, from the space they pass through, to prove 
fatal to persons passing at the time ; the traveller, therefore, 
cannot divest himself of all fear, nor absolutely feel himself 
perfectly secure from danger. The road could only have been 
repaired at this time, nut entirely made, as sonic state, it being 

defended 

• Caswell, WAS eniplo3*ed by Mr. Flainstead to measure its altitude, 
jrcpurU^Ci^.;^|||||^^ above tee beach at low water. 
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defended by a wall towards the sea, at a mucb earlier period. 
« We went over the famous precipice called Penman mawr, 
which fame has made abundance more frightful than it really 
is, indeed, very high, tind if any one should fall from it, be 
would be dashed to pieces ; yet, on the other hand, there is 
no danger of falling ; and besides, there is now a wall built all 
the way on the edge of tl»e precipice to secure them ; those 
who have been at the hill or pass of Enierkiii, in Scotland, know 
very w'ell the danger there, is much greater.”* 

On I lie sunnnit of a hill called Braicky Dinas rising out of 
Pei)u>'?«*n, are the ruins of a cnstlc, the fortifications of which 
V 'leof c< Plaining 20,000 men; the remains of walls 

and a well that supplied the garrison, is con- 
r, furnished principally by the condensed 
In. 

the strongest post possessed by the 
’ .Snouaion ; it of magnitude, 
ill pfisilion, that a l^iaidrtal fnen might 
1- ' ...dve>- against an army ; in that age it was 

de<‘'. ’ .na!)l<', iind here it. w’a.>, the rcnr.dns of the Welsh' 

army posted, pending the ucgociatloi J>etwixt Edward 

and Lh*,v.( lyn„ 

I'he ruin consists oi remains of ancient massy walls, con- 
structed o itliout mortar, inclut} ng numerous circular buildings, 
^ pvobably vt^stigt^^ of hahitat ions , similar to those previously 
described at Treh* ( acri. There cannol exist a doubt upon the 
mind of persons, who iiave alteuiivciy view^ed the different for- 
tified heights, still subsisting in Wales, but this was a military 
fortress, erected by the Britons to cover the passage of an army 
for the defence of Anglesea ; notwithslandiug what Governor 
Pownall has urged contrary to this generally received opinion. 
His conjectures of its having never been intended, as a defcii- 
sitivc post is, from the testimony of history ; rendered nuga- 
tory; and to those who have visited the spot, his ojiiiiiun, that 

2 H 

* free a Tour in GrcAt Britiiu, priute.d by 
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it was one of the consecrated places belonging to the Droidfs^ 
wHl appear nothing better than an6qttairian:f^ary.^ 

A Welsh poem, f written by that 

ill the reign of Henry the eighth, there reside^ vicinity 

an ascetic of peculiar character. If he posseaw^ lik an 
viable situation, bis property was desirable. For It seems :i|& 
hermit was robbed, by a set of associated thievesifahd the iioH? 
veniory of the goods purloined from this professed cell of 
vation, mortification, and penance, is a most huinoroos btSn^> 
ksque on the hypocrisy of the times.^ 

C6NWY. 

1'his line old fortified town is supposed by 0^ 
been the Conovium of the Romans, but the site o*^ 
clently at a place still retaining the appellation > J 
some miles distance. The authentic annals of 
inence no earlier than with the history ul its Cast' ■. 

A. D. 1^84, by the coiiimaiid of Edward the fi 
security, in addition to (’aeriiarvoii, against vhe 
spirit of the Welsh. 

Few of the events, connected with this fortress, have been 
recorded. Soon after its erection the royal founder was,, be- 
sieged ill it, and the garrison almost reduced by famine, to 
unconditional surrendtr. They were at h'liglh extricated fron^ 
their perilous situation, by the arrival of a fleet freighted withf' 
provisions, and reinforcements. ' 

III the year Richard the second, previous to his tetlid'ii 
iVoin Ireland, had comniunded the troops, raised in his belmK' 
against the usurper Bolingbruke, to make their rendesyous /ut 
C’onwy. The friends of the monarch had mu«itered strong, utih 
der the command of the earl of Salisbury. But wearied 

; Ae 

• Arctiu'oiogia, V'uJ. 111 . p.(l{)3. ’ ' " 

f The tiilc uf the work iv, ''Cywjfdd yspeilvrjr Meudwj’r^ Feiuqs^ 
witwr.” 
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the delays aud tergiversation of that ill-fated prince^ many re- 
turned to their respective homes. A number, however, suffi- 
cient to have made a strong attem^^t in his favour s]till remain- 
ed, attached to the roydtl cause ; had not the king panic-struck 
at the opposing forces, privately, by night, decamped from 
this impregnable strong hold. Shortly after, by the insinuat- 
ing treachery, of the earl of Korthumbej'land, he fell into a 
most detestable snare, which eventually cost him both his 
crown, and life. 

At the commencement of the civil wars, it was garrisoned 
for king Charles the first, by Df. John Williams, archbishop 
oi York. To whoso custody luuiibors of the country geii- 
tl . , ^*11 confided their |iiaU) and other valuables ami move- ' 
*eivin;:r a receipt IVum ilio arch prelate, W'ho consider- 
ansvvciciUle lor tlieiv reslorattou on the return of' 
He at llie same lime hc'Jtowed the* government 
-sle on his nephew IVUHum Uonkc.'in in the year 
H»i; ,'''»day iVince RiipCM*t imjtolilically .vuperseded 

' »]' in the command of Norih W ales. Irritated at 
oiiduct, it being done without the smallest atten- 
tion, to givi. nin any virtual security, for die property, of 
which h^'. had ()re'\ioiKly received the charge; Williunis be- 
came decisively disgiistcd : and having received an oiler from 
ol protection, under the rarliamenlariaii authority, he 
joined is;'.uv' wiin liuu general, and as'»isicd in the reduction of 
. The town was taken by stoi'in on August 15, 1G40, 

■'.and the castle surrendered on tlie lOih of November. For 
these services, the archbishop, who had. received a wound in 
the neck, obtained a general pardon for his prior opposition to 
the Furliainciit ; and a release from the sequestration, that liad 
-been made ol his estates: and Mytton,. w'hose character par- 
took more qi haiig]|^tinc.ss than avarice, restored to every indi- 
vidual the property, previously entrusted to the arch prelate’s 
care. 

The existing authorities appear, for a time, to have evinced 
unusual forbearance towards this fortress. The . Parliamcata- 
2 H 8 t 
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Tiah forces, while they dismantled other castleSy laid no violent 
hands on this, subsequent to \U capitulation, either struck with 
veneration for such a magnificent building, or with a view to 
win by moderation the minds of the country. This concilia- 
tory spirit^ however, was far from being manifested by their 
loyal successors in powxr. A grant had been made of it by 
king Charles to the earl of Conwy and Kilulta, who no sooner 
had obtained possession, than he ordered an agent to remove 
the timber, iron, lead, and other valuable materials, and trans^ 
port them to Ireland, under pretence, for his majesty^s ser- 
vice ! but, they w*ere generally supposed, afterwards, to have 
been converted to buildings and repairs on the earl's estates, 
in that country, lu vain did the three deputy-lieutenants for 
the management of the royal alliur.s in North Wales, remon- 
strate against such deinoHsliing proceedings. I'lu.ujrjMtc- 
tions w^erc over-ruled, the earl pcr>istcd in his plan; .1/ 
noble pile was renden d roollcss and floorlcss, aiul 
nearly reduced to its present condition.* • 

Subsequent to the conquest ol the country, F/lward with 
his consort Eleanor, accompanied by the chief Knghrh nobi- 
lity and gentry, f*pent a Christmas here, in all the v.aiod fes- 
tivities a luxurious court could wish. Tiie hall, ( rowded 
with chivalrous knights, and a<liiiiring ladic>. resounded with 
the sounds of feudal times; and its wulis n;-echocd the voice 
of merriment and !/iiith. 

Hence were issued also many of the severe edicts agajjfst the| 
stubborn Welsh, who, though conquered, were not subdued ; " 
and V hich instigated the bards to indulge in all the malice bf 
unqualified sarcasm, From the unroofed and unprotected state 
to which it was reduced by the eairl of Conway's agent, it ne- 
cessarily sulllrcd material injuries from lime to time by the 
agency of winds and weather. The heap of r ibbish remaining 
in the nearly opposite the castle, once constituted a round 

tower, 

f See .natter. addressed to the coinmlssloners on this subject, dated Octo- 
tjw, signed Conwy and Kilulta ; published in the Appendii t« 
Tours. • 
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tower, terminating a curtain ranipart, which extended from the 
angle of the town wall. A similar one, running out from the 
other end, has long been destroyed. The uses of these were tp 
prerent an enemy from making any approach by water, that 
might have ’ endangered the safety of the place, and for the 
protection. of the vessels lying in the harbour. A tower on the 
south side, by the imprudence of the inhabitants, in quarrying 
the foundation for slates, some years since rent asunder. 
Part standing erect, and part hanging in an oblique direction 
on tile surbasing rock, the whole fonns a singular instance of a 
dilaccrated building. 

This castle, like its rival in strength and grandeur, is going 
fast to decay ; and the dila]>hl'ating hand of time promises soon 
tp deprive the county of one of its principal ornamental objects, 

** I'rond Pile ! tliv tempest* Iwaf on towers, still i*e*r 
Their siiblune* uud to the angry storm 
In. Id d( (iar.ee j ihoogii liieir aged brows 
liear vi-jihlellie marks of strong decay, 

AV'liile superstition, with a frenzied eye. 

And wildoring fear, that Itorrtd form surveys, 

ACfrigiit the lonely wanderer from thy walN. 

Tar hence thou busy world, iu>r liere intrude ^ 

Tiiy sounds of uproar, arguing much of fear. 

And inipolenl alarms. Behold, iond rD.in, 

This feeble moiiiiincnt of mortal pride, 

Where lime and desolation reign supreme 
Witli mildest havock ; o*er the solemn scene 
In silence pause ; and mark this pictured truth ; 

Thai not alone, the proudest works of man 
Must perish, but, as this towVing fabric. 

That lifts its forehead to the storm, till time 
And tlic wild winds shall sweep it from its base. 

Pass but a few short hours, the dream of life 

Is tied; and sinks to the cold grave man’s faded form.” 

If the architect was the same person Who built Caernarvon, 
M generally allowed, he must have here used all his exertion, 
and endeavoured to display his most tfahsQendant skill. For 
' 2H3 perhaps 
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& ttuore bc^utiftil fortress ardse : /ceHAiAly itf 
«!{^l is no where found within the precincts of Britain* The 
ftntn is nearly a parallelogram, or rtAhor oblongi extending 
Along the verge of a preci (rttouAiir^ki ATafthed on two sides by a 
‘fork of the river: the others town.' The waUs are of 

great thickness, flanked by Otght test, circelalrAtiembatfled 
towers, each having a slender mhchicolated one issuing from 
the top. These ascended by spiral staircases, served the pur- 
pose of watch turrets, and gave an elegant degree of lightness 
to'tfae nppeurance of the building.* 

This fortress had two ways of ingress, both admirably con- 
trived for security. The one, by a narrow flight of steps, cut 
out of the rock, formed a communication between the castle 
andfherivei, through a small advanced work, and was evU 
' dently intended as a posiarti. But the grand entrant e u"is at 
the north-we>t tnd, by a draw-bridge, occasionally let ^Hown 
over a deep and n idc foss. i*''* 

The interior, coiislds of two courts, compiising flic difleieni 
apartments. Tew of these are traceable, except the Ata/c hall 
whose greatness, though now fallen, appears originalK to have 
been suitable to the magnificence, of the founder. The length 
is thirty feet, the breadth about the same, and tin height 
twenty. Its grand roof, alas ! now supplied by a p(n*liou ol 
the canopy of he.neii, was supported by eight arches, four of 
winch only now' rc iiuiin. It had two spacious fue>placcs ; was • 
lighted by six narrow w indow's on the side tow aids the rivei>| 
and three larger, and more orimiucnted one^, looked into the | 
inner court. Underneath were, extensive vaults, serving to 
contain arras and ammunition in timv of war ; and in peace the 
magazines and stores essential to convivial festivities. 

The ruinous, arches and broken walls of this hall are clad 
with (Idtksoine ivy, which jsi^ues from them in the most fan- 
•tnstic forini^, and luxuriant profusion. 

'I^illii^owerb opposite the principal gateway, one denominated 

tlw 


* Four of these have bcen*loDS down. 





Iwiiig’fiii and other the qneen^s, served ayi^ejif re<» 
t]iccttye apertieiiMM when limy took op their ebo|e||t the 
oastie* Sedi^oiiuuiied two or three nooms, and in the latter 
an openiagf or niche* obtained out of ike thickness of the wall# 
had a geeined rooC the riba of elliiCli formed six coaspartmeOls. 
In these word origiiially seats* and the light admitted through 
three narrow lancet-shaped windows towards the river. This 
was called the Orteit or the place for the queen’s tu»let. 

Whether this magnificent fortress be viewed as a whole^ or 
its various component^rts examined in detail, nothing in fori* 
Ufied building can exceed its grandeur, aud relative propor^ 
tions. Merely to observe, that this structure is a nmjestic pile ' 
of building, boldly standing on a supereminent rock, u liosc base 
is washed by the surges of a noble tide river, wimUl be furnish* 
iug but a very inadequate idea of the place. ?tior is it less in-*" 
' tercLling by its varied concomitant beauties. 

. Tik Town was surrounded by high massy walls, twelve feejt < 
tliick, strengthened at intervals by twenty-four circular and se- 
micircular towers. These, vrith the four principal gateways^ • 
remain in tolerable preservation ; and on the northern side* 
eight of those appear ranging to great ad vai.* age- Nor, per« 
haps, is there any fortified town where works of military art arc 
so happily blended with the picturesque features of Nature. 
But how struck will the traveller be with the contrast, when 
lie enters the place. Justly has it been said, ^'that a more 
.ragged town is scarcely to be^s!Scn within, or a more beautiful 
Vonh without.” A few tolerable houses, numbers in a dilapi- 
. dated state, and miserable looking cottages, constitute this once 
flourishing station. The major part of the space within the 
walls being, at present, occupied by gardens, orchards, &c. 

. An Abbey for monks of the CUtcrcian. order, was founded 
^ here, A. D. 1185, by , Llw>elyn^ Jorwerth; who endowed it 
with lands to a vast extent, and bestowed upon the members 
numerous privileges and immunities. But the politic Edward 
was too wary to trust within thu walls of bis new town, such a 
i^irjtual institution, composed of natives of the principality. 

aiH He 
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l({e therefore^ the religions to a new foundation of his. 

oiwii« erected at Maynant on the Dmhighshifie aide of the river: 
and the conventual church was made parochial, with three offi« 
dating chaplains, two English, and one Welsh. ^ 

Scarcely a vestige of tiie monastic buildings is now traceable : 
indeed Leland records, that when the institution was translated, 
part of the castle was probably erected on the site.* 

In the church a singular epitaph evinces the peculiar fecun- 
dity of two persons belonging to the family of Hookes, ** Here 
lytth the body of jMiciiolas Hookes of Conway, Gent, toko ivas 
the child of his father William Hookes^ Esq. by Alicr hu 
wife, and the father of tweniy-sensen children ; who died the 90th 
' day of M A iicii, 1 G37.” 

In the principal street is an old mansion called the Flos 
tnawr, having several initials in front, and over the gateway 
Knyitt The apartments, w'hich are numerous, arc oriia- 

.inented with divers emblems, and groups of figures, disposed of, 
over the ceilings and pannels of the walls, interspersed with 
numerous coats of arms. This is said to have been erected by 
Thomas Wynn, Esq. in the reign of Elizabeth. Indeed the 
whole manifests the motley mode of internal decorations, adopt- 
ed in domestic architecture at that period. 

By a charter of Edward, Conway was constituted a free bo- 
rough, and the mayor was also to be constable of the castle. 
The town is at present governed by an alderman, recorder, co- 
roner, water bailifi^ and two serjeants at mace, elected annually. 

The number of bouses is 182, and inhabitants 889. The poH 
is a dry harbour, frequented by a few small coasting vessels, 
but the trade is very inconsiderable: an extensive quay ranges 
on the eastern side of the town wall. 

The ferry of vast importance, as lying on one of the great 
roads between London and Ireland, is justly viewed as a very 
hazardoqs passage, and many are the accidents that have un- 
avoidably occurred. In the year 1806 the mail boat was 
■wamaid. and only two lives were saved. 

The 


* Colloctsnea, Vol. 1. p. 78. 
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The spring tidies rise about twelve feet, when the river » 
about half a mile across; at low water, not above fifty yards. 
But owing to sand banks, the fluctuations are very great. 

At the same time that plans axtd estimates for a bridge across 
the Menai straights were made out, a cmnmunicatioii was pro- 
posed between the two banks of this river by similar means* 
And under the present active auspices of the post-office, the 
desirable object may, perhaps, in a few years receive its ac- 
complishment. 

The pearl fishery, noticed here so early as the Roman period, 
and the boast of the country in succeeding ages, is now held in 
little estimation, although the species of muscle, M^a margara^ 
t if era producing them, is still found in the sandy bed of thO' 
river. 

The peninsula containing the hundred of Creiddin, situated 
^ on the eastern side of the river, terminates in the promontory 
of the Great Ormes Head, or Llandudno rocks. The very 
lofty dills are almost perpendicular, and frequented by a simi- 
lar description of the feathered tribes, observable on the oppo- 
site shr»rc of Pricstholme Island. 

On this singular tract, are Jwo small churches. In the parish 
of Eglwvs Rhos, stood (he ruins of the celebrated Digantvy 
castle. This called by the English historians Gannoc, was sup- 
posed to have been erected about the time of the Norman con- 
quest. But most probably anterior to that period. The Welsh 
historian, say an ancient city subsisted here, which A. D. 810 
Was destroyed by lightning. And this -Camden supposed was 
the Dictum of the Itinerary, so called||irom having been a sta- 
tion for part of the Nervii Dictenses in the Roman army. Long 
was it a place of consequence, while Welsh and English con- 
tentions subsisted, and was finally dismantled by him, whom it 
had protected in 1360. 

The structure appears to have comprised two round massy 
towers placed on the summits of low adjacent hills. Two 
parallel curtain walls connected those and defended the intcr- 
4 vening 
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VfSiiiig passages. One of these with fragments of foundation 
wails are yet traceable. And the position Was admirably adapted 
to defend the entrance into the river. The limestone strata of 
this tract contains copper ore of a productive quality. Several 
attempts at diilerent periods appear to have been made, for pro- 
curing the Mibterianeous treasures of this district, with varied, 
liut not ilattcriiig results. J^ely however an old mine worked 
by a new company of adventurers, has answered the wishes of 
those engaged in the concern, and pruiiiises to amply compenr 
sate their spirited exertions. 

Not far distant from Bodscallan, an. ancient scat of the 
Wynnes, now of the Mostyn^s, is 

Gloddaeth a seat of Sir Thomas Mostt/n : a fine old mansion, 
erected by an ancestor of the present proprietor, in the reign of 
£lizabeth. It is situated on an extensive limestone rock, and 
was environed with numerous plantations .of indigenous deriva-* 
tion. These have in a great degree given place to more modern 
embellishments. The walks, lawns, Slc. are softened features, 
in the striking and surrounding scenery. Tlic library is cele- 
brated, as.one of the few, possessing valuable manuscripts of 
W e Isii I.i terat urc. 

Mahle to which the property of Conwy ferry has been an- 
nexed, is little more than a shell of a good mansion, it having 
«uf}ered severely by fire several years since. 

Gonovium an ancient town in this part called by Camden 
Caer Hen, or the old city, but by the Welsh Caer Rhun, from 
a prince of tiiut name, having had a palace here ; was situated * 
on a flat part of the lua^in of the river. For centuries inscribed 
bricks, urns, pottery-ware, lamps, vases, and various Roman an- 
tiquities, induced the curious historic investigator, to hx here 
the station of the itinerary, nineteen n/iles distant from Varis 
and twenty- four from Se^oniium, 

. On further researches. Pottery ware of the most curious 
■kinds, andembeHished with the most fanciful, tasteful, and bril- 
liant figures were discovered. Some had impressions of men^ 
clad'^n armour, others w ith dogs in full , pursuit of the slag. Of 

these 
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liiiesef some were, sky-blue^ palcj and, vivid red, of a line glaze, 
and others anglazed^ 

A most curious piece of aiiti<|iitty< wasat the sathe time founds 
that wore the semblance of a dfiferent This was a brazen 
shield of a cireutdr form, haTingjoin its face concentric etnbossed 
rings,;' or dides with numei«ti«f- or pins, from,the cir- 
cumference tQ' the cedM ; where' a sharp piece ofwrought*iroti, 
five inches in length, formed the fixed and rallying point. Thd 
inside of this shield, about a foot in diameter, was stuffed with 
hair, and covered with leather.. This Was doubtless a. weapon 
of defence, which bespeaks an age subsequent to the period,, 
assigned for the origin of the place. 

That lover of antiquarian research the late rev. fl.D. Griffiths, 
on whose property the remains were situaterb was induced to , 
make many and repeated Inquiries, respecting what curious ves- 
tiges had been traced, or probably yet might be traceable. And 
on mature investigation, he thought sufficient reasons subsisted, 
to contradict the generally received opinion of a bath, and hy- 
pocaust having been at any former time discovered here. 

In a platform, situated on a small mount, which formed a pa- 
rallelogram, measuring a hundred and fifty yards in length, and 
about a hundred in breadth, the foundations of numerous apart- 
ments were discovered, on clearing away the , superincumbent 
mass. These were buildings, it is supposed, designated for the 
various operations of an extensive Roman pottery. 

About this time the ruins of the old wail being further ex- 
{ Umined the vestiges of a Roman u 27 /a were discovered' comprising 
. several rooms : five* in the front, inclusive of .a 

Caer J[thun, is at present a pleasing little yjllagc, surroundetl 
with wood, aud open to the water. The vale of the Conwy, 
teems with interesting prospects; It is watered by a river, whose 
natural beauties, as well as historic scenes, have occasi'oncMl its 
celebrity to be reiterated full oft in song ; and adorned by all the 
diversity tlmt can arise frooi a well wooded, highly cultivated 
country, contrasted with 'tfie variation of mountainous scen- 
cry. 

On 
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On the western side, the abrupt tetmination of the Snowdon 
chaiiij down the declivities of which, through innumerable 
chasms fissures, and gullies, rush the superfluous waters of the 
lakes above, to mingle with the parent ocean. The scenery is 
the most varied about Pour and Pour PwtJ hlwyd, 

alpine stone bridges thrown across the streams issuing from 
CowlidwaA Llj/n Geirionedd; each inpasnng the rocky 
barrier forms a considerable lall, but the latter by far the 
most magnificent, is called by the people, Rhaiadr maxor. 
This, which Mr. Bingley viewed as the most grand and pic* 
iuresqiie waterfall of any he had seen in North Wales, is thus 
strongly described : I ascended along a winding path, which 
after about a quarter of an bourns walk, conducted me to the bed 
of the river, near the station from whence it was to be seen to the 
greatest advantage. The water in the river, which runs from 
a pool among the mountains above, called Llyn Eigiau,^ from' 
the late dry vveather, was very inconsiderable. The stene, how- 
ever, was still highly picturesque. Trum the upper part two 
streams, one of them much the broadest, descended, at some 
distance' from each other. The range of rock down whu h the 
watei was thrown, was very wide and extremely rude, being 
formed, in horizontal ledges, into deep clefts and enormous 
cha'iins. Around the whole, and on the various lodgments 
of the rocks, were numerous pendant shrubs. The dark 
shades of the clefts, and the irregulajr brilliancy of the pro- 
minent features of tho scene, from the reflected rays of 
the sun contracted again with tin foaming of the wa- 
ter, wxre truly errand. The colours ol the rock, which were' 

every 

* Mr Kvaiis, in his map, haS not been correct in the situations of two or 
tlire<» 01 the luouiitdin pools on the west side of the road leading irom Conwy 

to LlamM>^t J.l^n Geurioned, wiiicb be has marked as supplying the river 
Uiat runs under Tont Forth] wyd, is somewhat south of the station in the 
map; a»d bi^n Cowlid, which 1 have' visited, but which is altogether uti. 
interesting, JL shaj I pot describe, is within two miles of Capel Curig. Llyn 
Eigian^mjlP^s ih** v ater that forma this cataract, and Rows to Font Porth- 
Iwvd 
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€Tery Mrhere also very dark, wer^ rich' and highly varied, 
iThe streams united a little above the middle of the fall : they 
rushed from thence in foam over the rocks^ and from the deep 
shelvings, in many places the Riveter. entirely bidden from 
me below. In addition to thiib Eiearly every different stratum, 
of rock threvir • it inte a fresh dtrec|ioh« >^ln the whole scenh 
there was the utmost irrregularky. Qn the right of the cata- 
ract, the inclosing rocks were nearly perpendicular^ very lofty^ 
and crowned with pendant foliage. Those on the left were 
very high and towering, adorned on tlie lodgements with grass ^ 
and ferns.”* 

. Idyn Geironedd, has strong attachments to lay upon thoscj, 
who profess to be friendly to the votaries of the Muses ; or 
have minds alive to genuine poesy. On the margin of this 
lake, Taliesin, a prince among British poets, who flourished 
'about the year 5CiO ; chiefly took up his residence. He was a ' 
foundling of no usual kind. Elphin, son of Gvvyddno Go- 
ronhir, had received the grant of a salmon weir for his sup- 
port, and on a certain day, while Ashing, he found floating on 
the water a child, concealed in a leatliern bag ; the young 
prince felt .instant compassion for the exposed infant, and di- 
rected, that proper care should he taken of him till he grew up. 
Elphin, is* said to have flourished in conscqneiice ; and the 
i>leve addressed to his deliverer a most pathetic and moral ode, 
i^htitled, Dyhiiddiant Elphin, supposed to . have been delivered 
night he was found. 

Amid those deiise*and extensive natural groves of venerable 
baks, which clothe the rocks projecting b^weep the Conwy 
and the Llygwy, stands . ' 

Gwyoir or Gwdir, an ancient mansion, erected as intimated 
by the initials and date oyer the gateway, by John Wynne ^ip 
•Meredith, in the year 1555. 

The name has been derived from Gwy, w&tcr, and tir, land ; 

■ ' part 

• VoLL 13C.. 
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j^airt of llie' adjacent grounds tieing suhjebt tp die river inumfe^ 
tidniu Bat Mr. Pennant thought it received the distinctive ap- 
pellation from several saftjjuinary conflicts between British 
obieflaihs, diat took plaoe near the: Spot. 

Tlie biiildingsi though esetjramvpi are irregular, ranged in 
the quadrangular sty le^ cbmpiriffing ah outer and inner, court ; 
but the structure Has little to boast as to architectural design. 
That it was the first . house in Wales, accommodated erith glase 
windows, is too^ futile for syaimad version. On an eminence 
commanding a view over the rich meadows of the Cpnwy, 
stood Upper Gwyder, erected by Sir John Wynn, in the year 
I604f. The house was a few years since taken down, and no 
part left except the family chapel, a small neat looking build- 
ing, in the pointed style ; but miserably marred within by its 
professed decorations : scriptural figures badly designed, and 
worse executed. 

Gwydir, is at present the property of Lord Gwydir, in right 
of his Lady Priscilla, Baroness Willoughby, eldest sister of 
Robert, , late Duke of Ancaster. 

The former residence of the Wynns, has witnessed several 
distinguished persons of that ancient family. Sir John, the 
founder, was*a man of great abilities. He went early to Lon- 
don, where studying the law he distinguished himself, and 
soon rose to eminence. His consequence in the profession sooa 
attracted the notice of the court.; of which he became a .fq^ 
vourite and follower. He was an eccentric genius, haughtyi^ 
his views, and austere in his measures ; as will appear by tlW 
following injunctions for the regulation of pne part of the esta^l 
blishment of his household. 

Sir John, Wynne of GwedirV instructions tp hia chaplain, 
John Price, how lo goverp himself iii his service : . 

First, You shall have the chaihber, I shewed you in jiay 
/gate, privatefto yourself, with lock and key, and all. neces- . 

|||ie morning ! expect you should risci and say prayers ia 
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my hall, to my household below, before they go to work, suid 
when they come in at nygt-^-that y6u csil before you all the 
workmen, especially the yowth, and take accompt of them of 
their belief, and of what Sir MerediA taught ttejda. I beg 
you to continue for the more part in the lower house' : you are 
to have onlye what is done there,; that you mUy inform me of 
any misorder there* There is a bhylyf of husbandry, and a 
porter, who will be commanded by you* 

The mornihge after you be. up, and have said prayers, as 
afore, I wo^ you to besrtow it in study, [or any commendable 
exercise of your body. 

Before dinner you are to com up and attend* grace, or 
prayers if^ there be any publicke ; and to set up, if there be 
not greater strangers, above the chyldren, who you are to 
teach in your own chamber. 

When the table, from half downwards, is taken up, then 
are you to rise and to walk in the alleys near *at hand, until 
grace time, and to come in then for that put pose. 

After dinner, if I be busy, you may go to bowles, shuffol 
bqrd, or any other honest decent Vecreation, until 1 go abroad. 
If you see me voyd of business, and go to rule' abroad, you 
shall command a gelding to be made ready by the grooms of 
the stable, and to go with me. If 1 go to bowles, or shullei 
c^bord, 1 shall lyke of your, company, if the place be not made 
^.iip with strangers. I wold have you go every Sui\day in. tne 
jg^ar to some church hereabouts, to preachc, giving warnynge 
;^to the parish to bring the yowlhs at after noon to the church to 
be catekysed ; in which peyiit is my greatest care that you be 
paynfoll and dylygent. < 

' Avoyd the alehowse, to sytt and keepe drunkards com- 
panyAher,, being the greatest di$credit your function can 
have. . 

He had,^ doubtless, laid down other maxims for the good go- 
vernment of his household, - in all the principal departments of 
,tlic system. These, could they be collected, would furnish a 

set 
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very useful and instructive lessons for conducting the 
diiMestic concerns of modern mansionsi; 

^iR John JWtnn, previously mentioned, as the constructor 
of the Up^r^fjhvyder, was st learned antiquary, and indefati* 
gable collector. Numerous gieayiitigs, respecting Welsh af- 
fairs/ he accumulated^ under the title of The History of the 
Gwydir Family. An edition of this work was printed in a 
email volume ; and one in quarto, among Miscellanies, by the 
fion. Daines Barrington. 

. The character of this person appears to have been uzijustly 
aspersed, and his memory subjected to undeserved ignominy. 

'The tradition of the country holds him up to view, as a great 
oppressor ; and for his vast injustice, the people have directed 
bis perturbed spirit to take up its restless abode among tlie rag* 
ged rocks, and restless waters of the neighbouring cataract ol* 
Rhaiadry WenoL This, like many other popular prejudices,' 
has hitherto been unaccounted for. But the cause will not be 
dilFicult to trace. About that ^period the ferment was strong, 
between lay and spiritual power, respecting the alienation and 
recovery of ecclesiastical property. The Wynns were among 
the great lay impropriators, to whom had been granted by the 
Crown, some few of the spoils at the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. They, as, many now do, viewing tythe as their most 
eligible property, were cxcccdingl}^ tenacious of it. While oj| 
the' other side, the clergy considered the whole as the patri^ 
vnony of the church : and any detention of such, an act of 
crilege. Coaiinucd altercations between this familv, and th$) 
bishops of Bangor occurred on the subject. And as might be | 
expected from the complexion' of the times, the popular opi- 
nion supported the clerical conduct. Out of these unhappy 
differences, for the comibri of the country, arose the obloquy, 
that consigns fo Sir John’s spirit the dismal habitation. 

Whoever now may huppen to visit tins part to view ibe fine 
falls of the Llygwy, ‘will have to lament the changes taking 

place 
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|jJace in tlie vicinity. While m the upper part of the vale, 
the yownt; and new plantations startup in sweet luxuriance, 
on each side of the river; here lie in «U directions the vene- 
rable oaks and ash: and ranges of bills* say» tve once were 
finely clad. The Dryads and the Naiadi alarmed at the noise 
of saws and axes have, ailirighted, fled. The felling appears, 
general, and cre long the boast of this part of the country, 
** the Oaks of Gwydir” will be no more. 
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JLt the. period of the Roman invasion the district now 
prising the county of Denbigh,, in Welsh denominated Sir Din-^ 
bech, was comprised in that part of Cambria, occupied by the 
tfrdovices ; who, if the sta^ment of an ingenious antiquary be 
correct, after having previously been seated in the country, now 
included in Shropshire, to the north of the Huiccii of Bede, or 
Jugmtes of Tacitus, extended their dominions over the 
woodlands of the present Staffordshire, the plains of £ast-Che- 
shire, and the mountainous parts of North Wales. Their pro- 
. gress to the northwest therefore, must have been over the terri- 
tory, constituting the counti^ of Flint and Denbigh ; and as 
they proceeded, the Chi*nal|Pand the Coniavii, would conse- 
quently take possession of the parts left unprotected in their 
rear; while the increasing numbers of the Ordfbvices would 
gradually expand, and people the solitary and desolate wastes, 
situated on tlie western sea"*. 

Under the subordinating policy of the Romans, this tract no** 
oiiiially formed a portion ot Venedolia, one of the minor 
tiiions of the grand imperial divisions in the island, 'that »$• 
ceived the appellation of Britannia sccunda. Notwithst^di^j|gi 
however, the violent conflicts sustained by the inhabitants 
the surrouudiug districts, and the gasconading boaats, that 

Cambria 

* While in possession of Shropshire, tbej acknowledged Uricdnium for 
their capital. This conntj tbcji^ certainly possessed,' the town of Jlfedi- 
cUtfiumAn the north of it, being pardcnlarly ascribed to them by Ftolomy, 
'ibid jRiebard. — ^Tbe tasc, viz. Staffordshire' and £ast-Cheshire,oiv ere certauily 
BOt |txl^ited at the first by the Camabri ; that tribe, as 1 have already 
. being originally planted upon the batiks, of the Dee, and along the 

i&litAm side of t]ic county*.’* 

Wiutaker’s Hist, ofManchester, Vol. 1. p. SOS. 
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Cambria wBs stib^aed; yet few«. if wy VesligE9 r^maUi, to 
mark the footsteps of the professed conlquefors; nor do any 
historic records attest the subjugation of ibfs part of the oou^ry. 
Though Stations and encampn^t^ tp tbifir RofBOflasi 

may be satisfactorUy traced in tke advent countihs of Moitt^ 
gomeryji Chester, and Flint; stiH' no dia^ery of a similar 
tare has, bltherto> occurred in this. Holt htts indeed been con* 
sideredfsai outpost, or adirtmced #ork to the graild station 
trana, CAteater ; but the site of the fortification lies' in the paridk 
of Farmion. Fliatsbirej on the eastern side of the riven . 

The decline and fid.l of the Empire produced a most fatally 
important change in the affairs oif Britain; and this part of it, if 
it did Hot first feel tiie shocks subsequently experienced, for n 
considerable time, the disastrous ef&cts of a disorganised govern- 
ment, and the assailing powers of malignant and inveterate 
foes. When the island became a prey to more uncivilized in- 
vaders, the portion of .which Denbigh-shire formed an integral 
part,, became a tlicatre for the display c>f the mo^t sanguinary 
.conflicts. Dismay succeeded the Roman dynasty, and ravaging 
warfare and cruel barbarities, attended, the introduction of 
Saxon, aux'iliaries. Whether or not, according to the historian 
t>f Mancliester, the adjacent tribes made effectual inroad* into 
the territory of the Ordovices, and eventually annihilated their 
lij|(jk*pendence, is not sufficiently elucidated by existing docu- 
so as not to remain an undecided question: Conjecture 
l^jecture bus been advanced, without tendi^ in the 
")east;4yigffce, to form the smalle.st clue towards arriving at con- 
clusive cur ide nee. It is, however, manifest from united ‘au* 
tbenllic authorities, that the different states in the vicinity, if 
the position be admitted, became in their turn the victims of 
unprovoked hostilities, aud unjuBtifiable invasion. The Cor- 
naxfii, Corjtani, Dobuni, and CateuUani , ' shortly served to 
gratify northern ambition by their sulnnissioii, and combined, 
under one usurper, to form a large^ and powerful kingdom in 
the celehrated lleptarchy. This denominated Mcarchland, and 
rendcjTed in Jjiim Mercia from mtarch, a limit, or boundary, 
> ■ ^ .9,1 . 'M*as 
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fair the most extensive; if not the most formidable of the 
Saxoii coni^eration. It was founded by Crida about 
the year 586r enlarged by Penda, and soon after^ under Peada, 
converted to Cbiistianity. ; During the reign of Offa, who suc- 
ceeded Btbelbald, by populaV elebtion^ the (iymry suflered 
prodigiously from the effects* of has warlike genius, and enter- 
prizing jprowess. Curtailed in a gti^t measure of their inde- 
lendent range on the banks of the Severn, and the Wye, they, 
hade frequent incursions into the Mercian territory, to reta- 
kite which, and prevent such aggressions in future, the Mer- 
Asih monarch obtained accumulated strength, by the prompt 
iliiance of several other Saxon states ; and with the conjoint 
brees marched into Wales*. The Britons, unable to withstand^ 
be combined armies, quitted the open country between the 
wo distinguished rivers, before mentioned, and retreated to the 
iiaccessible ‘"recesses in the mountains. . Impregnable amid 
iieir natural fastnesses, they awaited, with anxious expectation, 
he attack of the invaders. But disappointed in their view of 
iffensive operations, for the Saxons intimidated, had returned 
nlo Mercia, they again became emboldened, to niake fresh, 
lud more vexatious' iiiroadsf. To terminate this depredatory 
varfare, alike disgraceful to the policy of tlie government, as 
njurious to the people'; Otfii determined dfectually to put an ^ 
Mid to such incursions in future. For whicli purpose h/ 
narched «t the head of a powerful army, drove back the 
^^ressors, and pursuing them to their strong holds, concluded'^' 
in advantageous peace^ dictating nearly his own tcrmsjj| By 
i^irtue of this ‘ conventional truce, for nothing further. Illd it 
prove. in the sequel, he annexed the>'districts of Wales* extends ... 
lig eastward, ns far. as the 'Wye to 'the kingdom of Mercia, 
Peopled them with Anglo-SaXons; and severed them from 
ihe lkitohB, by'an immense ditch and rampart, extending from 

^ ‘ ‘the 


Ckrouicle, p. 19 . 

Turnery's the Anglo-Sawit*, Vok 1. p. liS5. 
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the estuary of the Dee> to the cdnfluepce of the Hafren and 
Gwy, the Severn and the Wye*. This U still visibk.iit places, 
and yet retains the denomination of Cfa^dd Offa, 

Offals ditch extended from the riyer Wye, a16n^ the conn- 
tics of Hereford and Radnor, into that of Montgomery, wiaene 
I shall take it up at its entrance into ;North Wales, at Pwll y 
Piod, an ale-house on the road between Bishop's castle and 
Newtown ; from thence it’ passes northward, near Melliugtoii- 
hall, near which is an encampment called Caer-din, by Bromp< 
ton-mill, where there is a mount; Linqr park near Mohtgo^ 
mery, Forden-healh, Nant-cribba, at the foot of an antient. 
fortress, Layton-haH,. and Buitingtun church. Here it is losi - 
for five miles; the channel of the Severn probably serving for, 
that space as a continuiUion of this famous boundary ; wificfa, ^ 
just below' the conllux of the Beie and the Severn, appears 
again, and passes by the churches of Llandysilio and Lfanyiny-'. 
iiocli, to the edge of the. vast precipiiou.s limestone rock in the' 
last parish ; from this place ii ruu.s by Tref y Clawdd, over i 
the horse-course on Cifn y Bwc.h, a!)ovt; .Osv^eslry, then above 
Sellatyn; from wdieiice it descends to the Ceirlog, and thence 
to Glyn, where there Is a large breach, supposed to be the 
place of iiitenneju of the Bngiish, w ho fell in the battle of 
Orogen, bereafier to be mentioned : it then goes by Chirk- 
CRstle, and, below^ Ctfn y Wern, crosses the Dec, and the 
Rhlvvaboii road, near Plas Madoc, forms part of the ^rapike. 

to, Wrexham, to Pentre Bychan, where there is a mount; 
^tfacn by; Pl^s Bovver to Adwy^* Clavvdd, near Minera ; by 
Brymbpii>:^ros6es Cegidog river, and through a little valley on 
.tbe south Bide of Bryn Yorkyii mountain, *^to Coed Talwrn, and 
Cae-dvra; a larra near Treyddin chapel,, in the parish of Mold 
(pointing towards the Clwydian hills;), beyond Which, there 
can no farther traces be discovered. ^ 

"Cae Down, or rather Cae Tvvrt, according to doctor Davifs, 
siiniifies Practura. than which .nothing, can be more expri^ssive 

9 13 of 
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ending of this famous 'woiic, wfaicb> as I have not long 
;$iiiue observed^ terminates in a flat cufcWated country, on the 
ihrm of Cae Twn, near Treyddyn chapel, in .the parish of Mold. 
The termination is rem^ from any hill, or place of strength : 
h is therefore leasonable to iiDagine, that this mighty attempt 
was hete suddenly inteitupted by 'some caase> of which we 
ihust etrer remain ignorant. i 

No reason appears why its coqrse was not conboned from 
sea to sea. It sdems probable that OQa imagined that the 
Clwydian hills, and the deep valley, that lies on this side at 
their base, would serve as a conttmiance ^ his prohibitory 
line:* he had carried his arms over most part, of Flintshire, and 
vainly imagined, that his labors Would restrain , the Cambrian 
inroads in one part, and his orders prevent any incursions be- 
yond these natural limits, which he had decreed should be the 
boundaries of his new conquests. 

It is observable, that in all parts, the ditch is on the Welsh 
side; and that there are numbers of small artificial mounts, the 
sites of small forts, in many places along it.s course. These 
were garrisoned, and seem intended for the same purposes as 
the towers in the famous Chinese ivall, to watch the motions 
of the neighbors, and to repel the hostile incursions*.*' 

Mr. Pennant, confining his topographical researches chiefly 
in this narration, to the northern part of the , principality, Aas 
been too hasty in drawing the conclusions, that the iermuiation 
was at Cae Twn; and that , this line of deomrcaiioa 
originally stretch frcim sea to sea; or at least from the e^tuarjn^ 
of the Wyc and Dee. It is admissible to suppose lil^ Merciai| 
prince, having with tlie confederate forces penetrated De^' 
bighshire, and overran the greater part of. Flintstiil^, .WOtild 
con til) ue the boundary to the utmost extent of the subjugate^' 
country. It 2 $ pipbablo, as a similar work reaches below the 
abbey of Bashi^ork, situated near Holywell, on tlie margin 
ef the Dee, axid running nearly parallel f6r ja very Considerable 

distance. 


* Pennant’s Tours, Vnl. l. p. 35P. 



distance^ that thhi> though no fiihrtb'e^. tfacieable than already 
described, found Us conclusion at j^e Mne natural barrier^. 
The above account of this singular h^bric vestige is taken up 
only from that point of the liiie^ enteralSfi^b Wales. 

It extended in a southerly direction tht^gh . part of |ladnor- 
shire, in which dbunty it may be near Knigl|pn» prQ- 

heedilig through Herefordshire, by LentWardine, and Brachy 
hill •y When after skirting hfonmdUthshire, and entering Glou* 
cestershire, it terUiinates in the parish of Tiddenham, nearly 
■lopposite to the ptesent town of Chepstow. 

It is obsUrvable, that in all parts the ditch is on the Welsh . 
side ; and that there are numbers of small artificial mounts, the. 
sites of small forts in mapy places along its course. Tliese were 
garrisoned, and seem intended for the same purposes, as the 
towers in the ^xmous Chinese wall, to watch the motions of the 
neighbours, and to repel their hostile incursioiisi .*! 

This work of immense labour, ascending inoimtains, tra* 
versing craigs, crossing deep vallics, and extending in length, 
one hundred miles, was an* undertaking, if intended to mark 
the confines ofthe respective countries, culculau.U to be of very 
little use ; or if meant, as a line of defence between hostile na» 
tions, and to afford greater security to tlie Mercian kingdom, 
evinced the most futile policy : iti either case it was an evidence 
both of the ignorance and barbarism of the age. 

Though au interval of peace had given Offa some respite 
' iroih the liarassiiOg visits of his ravaging neighbours, and fur* 
nished him with a portion of leisure to complete this cele- 
' brated dyke, the Welsh, alive to the injuries they had suffered, 
and strongly sensible of the disgrace they had incurred, in 

9 14, suffering 

* Offa.ad perpetuain Tcgnorum Anglic & Walliot, mvniioriam &.ditionem 
bafaendani fecit fossam per loiigan^ ^uie ab austro juxta Bristollumt sub nion- 
tlbus Wfilliic jiigiter se, extendit inboream iluviosque Sabrins & in 
eovum pene priniordiis transcendit, atid sic Uigue cd ostium flu: Vea Jiuta 
Ccsirium, ji> ultra Juxta custrnm de flint, «ub colie carbonuin in mate se cx- 
tciidit.*’ Lclandi Colle^nea, Vdl. ill. p. 39^ 

t Pennant*! Toting: ll'bl. 1. p. 35S. , 4 
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part of their most fertiie territory to be alienated by 
lii|S insatiable foe« were rankling with revenge and meditating 
retaliation. Coneealmg their feelings, under the mask of in* 
: difference, ;ihe susp^ted the plan they had se* 

cretly t^ifeirted for its deltractioh. Imitating the policy of 
the eoil^, Jtb^ formed an alliance with the kings of Sussex 
and;SI«^uniberland» Joined by numerous auxiliaries, the 
Welsh suddenly assailed Clawdd CMTa, bn the evening of St. 
Stq>hen’s day ; and under cover of a dark night, with the as^ 
instance of the peasantry, they made a breach in the rampart; 
disrupted a small poition, and filled up the dyke a sufficient 
l]ength,to afford a passage for the confederate army; which, 
with a promptitude, calculated to insure success, attacked the 
chmp of Offa, at early dawn- The Saxon soldiers, depending 
upon the late truce, had relaxed in their discipline, or were 
occupied in the religious observance of the festival : in cither 
case, they evinced a deficiency in necessary vigilance, were 
.surprised in an unarmed state, and a great number put to the 
sword*. 

The Mercian monarch attempted to rally tlw scattered and 
panic-struck forces, but in vain ; with the utmost difficulty lie 
brought off the small rcnitiani of his army ; and narrowly es- 
caped himself with life from the disaster. Breathing slaughter, 
and meditating revenge, lie reluctantly retreated to his own 
dominions, i'or this insulting violation of the late compact, 
on the part of the Welsh, the first ebullitions of his rage* wire 
directed to the hostages whom he treated with the utmost se* 
verity, and doomed their wives and children to peipc^tml sla- 

Ills fury unsubsided, and his vindictive spirit uiisatlaledi hu 
once more' attempted to pour oht his vengeance on the:Wii§)sh. 
Sut indebted to their woods and mountains for successful de- 
febce^ while were ‘ confined to . dc$^ultory war- 

fare, they werb i^^led to make continual and destructive ir- 
ruptions 

. TJSfSHStlk daorum OfTarnm Merciorun^csriim d. 975. 97S. 
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xnptions against tlie forces of the mmy . Bat breaking ihrongli 
this wise; precautionary system^ they|i4<^t!^d the impdlttic and 
hazardous measure of risking a gen^f^t engageixientr The 
hostile parties met <m a plain near t&eji^coast^ia the county 
of Flinty denominated HhyddJan mari^; ; The battle ms^famg 
and sanguinary^ but at length victory declared in &voyr of Umi 
S axons ; the Welsh were completely defeated with terrible 
slaughter^ their valiant commander Caradoc, a chieftain of the 
Cornubian line, slain*. It has been remarked, that on this 
fatal occasion j the victor commanded the men and children to 
be massacred, his cruelty barely excluding the femhle pait 
from this 'cruel proscri|)tionf. But according to tradition, few 
w ore left to gratify his barbarity, the remnant, who had es-*^ 
( aped the, cnemy^s sword, during the action, having fled with 
precipitation over the marsh, and voluntarily perished on the 
sands by the influent tide. The Cambrian records state, that 
Odh died soon after this memorable event ; while some histo* 
riaiis assert that he fell with Meredith, prince of Pembroke,' in 
the aflair at llbyddlant* The weakness of this great work, as 
a defensive barrier w'as. more strikingly apparent after the 
death of Offa. The Welsh laughed at the tyrant^s folly, de- 
sffised his incflectual toils; and with irresistible fury carried, 
their arms, ^iid committed ilim’r ravages far and wide, over the 
adyacent English marches^. It was necessary to enter into a 
brief detail respecting such a celebrated boundary, because 
miatty writers on Wales, have mistaken the subjectU, confound* 


* Welib Chronicle, p. aO. 

Mv^i'Bsris VitaDuorum OiTarum, &c. p. 97n» 

coUccrfons by Vaughan of Hengwrt. Of the exact place Or man- 
,ntfr of his death, Turner, in his llistory^of the Anglo Saxons, is totally ailent, 
but intimates, it happi^iied. about A. 0. 794?; and the battle of Rhyddlan is 
represented as occurring in 795. ' , . 

$ Joannes SariiburiensM in'hh Panocration, as in Gibson's Camden, 

Vol. U. p. 698. Lelandl Collectanea, Vol. Tlli p. *30. 

B Bren in Gibson’^ Camden, part of one, end part of the other is de- 
scribed aSjCUwdd Ofib. ' 
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thh with ano^thef line of aeveratie&i equal in magnitode^bt^ 

« in extent, ctillekl. 

^ %Are, yrhieh rniis nearly in a direction with Of&^s but 

atuiicqiiiil distances,^ from about five orvix hundred yards, to 
lliice miles ; or in i^me instances more, till the latter, from cul- 
(ivationi disappears . The former is discoverable at Maesbury, 
in the viduky of OsWestXy, and terminates at the river Bee, 
tteaf Basingwerkfa The Sdutherii end of the line is lost in mo- 
rassy ground ; hut was probably continued to the riycr<Severn. 

. J<?^ortliward its course extended to Hen-ddinas, and by Pentre’r 
>clawdd to- Gobowen, the site of a small fortj called Bryn y 
CasteU,.m the parish of Whittington ; then crosses Prys-faenlle 
common, in the parish of St. Martin ; goes over the Ceiriog, 
between Brynkinallt, and Pont-y blew forge, and the Dec, 

. below 'Nant y Bela ; from whence it passes through Wyhnslay 
park, by another Pentre^r clawdd, or township oil the ditch to‘ 
JErddig— where there was another strong-fort oii its course : 

‘ fromErddig it goes above Wrexham, near Melin Puleston, by 
Bolydd, Macsgvv3’n, Ehos-dda Croes-oneirns, Mr. Slrakerlc\ 
.Gwersyllt: crosses the Alyn, and through the township of 
Llai, to Rhydiii, in the cojinty of Flint ; aboVc which is Cacr- 
estyn, a British post : from, hence it runs by Hope church, 
along the side of Molcsdalc, which it quits towards the lower 
part, and turns to Mynydd Syclidyii, Monacliclog ttenr 
Northop, by ;^^ortllop millfe, Bryn-inoel, Coed y I lye, Naiit y 
Flint, Cefn y coed, through the strandfields, near HofyweU; to 
its termination below the abbey of Basing^erk*^/' 

'' It is remarkable, that Wat’s dike should have been over* ' 
looked, or coriCoutuled with that of Off a by all writers^ except by; 
Thomas Churchyard the poet, who assigns the ohjoeft <if the tVotk ; 
that the space intervening betwetm the two vranWi:' gwiiitid, 
vvherc the Britons and Sa:xons might meet with safety for all 
.commercial purposes|.” But here. With due respect for the 

general 


Pennanrs Tours, Vol. I. p. S49, 
Penuant’s Tourfs, Vol. I. p. 3hj,. 
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li^enerRl accuracy of Mr^ t^s. statettH^nts^ let the {iraegytiftt of 
Wales, in the age of Elizabeth* be hfteill hiittteif. \ After jBpeak« 
ing in praise of Ruabon Church* lie li«is fii!oee!e4^ 

Within two raylcs, there is a £iai^ihk^ / ; 

Cal’dc QfiVies D^ke, that reachetb Tarre in length i 
Ail kiiici of ware, the Danes might ''tiiether bring. 

It was free ground and caPde ^e Britfihies strength* 

Wat’s D^ke likewise about the eatiie was sat, 

Between which two, both /hmrs and Britain's met* 

And traificke still, bai passing bounds hy sleigbt* ' 

Tbe one did take* the other, prisner sf reight*.'* 

Of the construction of this dyke* as to time or occasion* no! 
authentic information is to be found. A similar dyke and>^ 
rampart* not dissimilar in appearance* and somewhat alike in]\ 
name* runs through the counties of Wilts and Somerset* callet) 
IVu.is^djfkc : iperhaps iVom the British word, Gwwitu, to sever;, 
or rather from gtvan, a perforation. IFuts may probably be a 
Corruption from iriL>aed, blood with the genitive addition of »* ' 
to correspond wlih tho Saxon adjunct* dyke, allusive to th<$ 
sanguinary contlicts that happened in its vicini.y* 

But from this statement* it seems Wal^s dyke, was a subsa- ' 
quent work to the more extended one of Otfa; and the poet 
probably had some foundation from historic document* for as- 
cribing the undertaking to the Danes. On the hostile ap- 
pearance of these northern marauders into the marches of 
Wales* the inhabitants would naturally convert the great ram- 
part* and foBS of Clawdd Ofl'a into an entrenched line of de- 
fence* agikinst their further irruptions : and as the latter might 
be apt to make repulsive incursions* the former would be in- 
^tipe^ tb erect a counter barrier. The feasibility of this opi- 
lilon is the more apparent* from a compact of mutual forbear- 
ance* for the sake of a market* haying subsisted between the 
adverse parties* ' 

The 

• Chorebyard^s Worthiness of Wales*’* original^' printed in the vear 
takt 5 and reprinted by Thomas Evans in the Strand* London, 1776, p, 104(, 
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•* The innovation, occasioned by the extension of tlie Saxitn 
bf^dary, greatly narrowed the division of North Wolcsi 
called Powyaland, ^d superinduced the necessity of removing 
the seat of its governmeiU from Pcngw^erne, the present Shrews- 
bury, to Mathraval, neat Meifod in Montgomcrysliire* But 
the British princes long and strenuoudy contended for the 
favourite possessions of their ancestors, so unjustly alienated ; 
nor did they yield the boon of contention, till the politic and 
the powerful Edgar had reduced the petty kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy, under one sovereignty. 

Prom the contiguity of the district, denominated Powys- 
)and, it usually suffered first, and most severely from the in- 
roads of their usurping neighbours; but the interior and more 
.remote parts wctc not exempt from their retaliating ravacres. 
In the first year after Egbert had ascendeil the throne of WeN- 
sex, lie entered North Wales with a (ormidable army, devas- 
tated the country as far as the foot of the Sriowdouiari moun- 
tains, and in his way seized upon the seigniory of Rhyvonioc in 
Benbighlaiwl*. 

The Daves having be^an to infest the coasis of Wales, 
Welsh solicited and ol)taiiii.*d the aid of those adventurers, t(* 
repel and annoy their inveterate and hereditary enemies,. th«r 
Saxons. Por this impolitic measure they sudered severely. 
Highly incensed, ‘that the new northern hordes should receive 
any succour from the inhabitants of35rilain, liighert besieged and 
took Caer Lleon Ddyfrdwy, or Cliester, tlieu the capital of 
Venedotia; and at the same time issued a proclaniation com- 
manding all persons, exempting neither sex, nor age, of Welsli 
extraction, to depart from Im kingdom, within six mouths, 
upon pain of death. And, to add injury to insult,, .he enacted 
a law, ecjually ferocious in its principle, as unuvaUhig Jtt Its 
eilect, that every Welshman transgressing the limits of Offals 
dyke, or that might be taken on the English bmders should 
forfeit his life for such oflencef. {So unavailing indeed was 

the 

Hist, of Wales, p. 318.. 

♦ Speed’s Chronicle, p. 
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the barrier^ and so inefficient the Harold was sent in 

the time of 1^'dward the oonfessoo with a formidable armyj to 
rei>el the incni^ionsj and chastise thevtnsbleuce of the Welsh* 
Hut after an inefiectual attempt to annihilate their power, the 
monarch had recurrence to the old policy of nominal coercion. 
A law was enacted that every Welshman, who should be found 
armed, with any kind of weapon, on the eastern side of Clawdd 
Oita, should be subject to have his right hand cut Off by the 
king’s oilicers. 

At this period it was, according to the English historians, 
who appear to have implicitly copied each other, without a due 
exauiinattou of authorities, from William of Malniesburv to 
Leland, and from the time of Leland to the present, that he 
promulgated an edict, little consonant with the hatred he en- 
<ertaiut'd wiiti respect to Cambria; for the imposition of a 
novel and singular kind of tribute on the Welsh, exacting from 
thi'ir princes, instead of tlie acknowledgment ];reviously paiil 
in bullion, or money, an annual present of //n tv hundred wolves 
hcuJs : which occasioned such an eager pursuit and effectual 
caption of these aninials, that their numbers were rapidly di- 
minished, and tlu* w'hole country delivered from the ravages 
of those ferocious animals*. The received opinion of that 
iiionarch's having, with a view to the extirpation of the 
m»xiouS'.pest, coniinuled the punishments for certain crimes 
into an acceptance from the convicted parties, of a given num- 
ber ol wolves accerdhig to the enormity of the offence, 

is far more admissible, buih from the character of Edgar and 
the general tenour and policy of his government. 

‘ The scheme however, proved abortive, . for centuries after, 
this ierhie genus of i|uuarupeds increased to such an alarming 
degree, that a inundate was issued ^by king Edward the first, 
A. D. 1281, fo'r their destruction in the counties of Gloucester, 

Worcester, 

• Will. MaiiusbUriends, Lib. 11.. c. Leland i Collectanea,. Vol. III. 

P* S98.. ' . . ' ■ ■ ■ 

♦ lleary*k History of Great Briialii, Vol. III. p. 105. 
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Worcester, Hereford, Salop, and Stsdibrd*. Driven from those 
haunts, they would, naturtilly fly to less inhabited countries, so 
that probably at a period long subseqiient, they prowled over 
the wilds of Wales : and they are s^id to have infested Ireland, 
so late as the year !7l0t« 

On the death of Roderic mawr, his eldest son Anarawd, 
agreeable to the threefold partition of the kingdom, made by 
the- father^ who had succeeded to the sovereignty of a// Wales, 
asce^kded the throOe of Gwynedd. In the tiarly pait of this 
prince's reign an opportunity occurred, of enr.»rdtng the inha- 
bitants of Stratclwyd and Cambria, vexatiously harrassed by 
the incursions of Scots, Saxons, and Danes, similar protection 
to what his ancestors had experienced from their countrymen 
in Armorica. Having lost prince Constantine, and unable 
longer ^effectually t<i resist the re-iterated efforts of so many* 
assailants, they applied to Anamwd for an asylum within 
his dominions. This was granted upon the usual condition of 
tenure in those sanguitijiry times; that they should obtain and 
preserve their settlement by the stvord. Having acceded to 
the terms, they entered Wale^ under the conduct of their 
leader Hobart; and stimulated both by resentment and in- 
terest, valour urged them to victory ; and they soon dispos- 
sessed the Saxons of the country, situated belw'een the rivers 
Conwy and Dee- 

Of this territory these northern Britons for some tithe re- 
Jhuined in quiet possession. But Eadred, duke of Mercia, in- 
tolerant on account of the ignominious ejection, resolved to 
recover the country he had so suddenly and so easily lost- The 
former, apprised of his intention, removed tlUtit cattle, and 
other ukoveable effects, beyond the Conwy, With 'a v*^ of 
totally ridtliiig hi^ principality of an hereditary and inexorable 
eherny, A nara^'. 'hastened to the support of his allies; or» 

. which occasidn^e evinced a spirit, and displayed a prompti- 
tude 


• ffyn)er*s Fcetlora, Vol I. part (?d. 
' t Su)ilir» Iliat. of Cork. Vol. 11. pi 
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tuJo, suitable ip t|ip importance of the oecasioi|. Keying, en« 
campeci with his army at a place called €ynwyd, near Conwy, 
he waited the attach, of the invading ariny^ where, though 
greatly inferior tp the assailaiits, in pq^ of numbers, by hie 
own personal' prowess,, and the determined bravery of .hixe 
troops, he obtained a complete victory^. Foltowiag up their 
successes with determined activity, the Saxons were driven 
back With great Ipss into Mercia; and by a most unaccount- 
able policy, the northern Britons were permitted to form an 
independent state, in part of the rcconcfuered ccuntry. This- 
territory included between the rivers Conwy and Dee, and ex- 
tending from the Iowa of Conwy to Chester, had been by the 
Homans, discriminated by the appellation of Tegnua ; Engle- 
.fkU, by the English, and Tcgeingle by the Welsh. The new 
^ proprietors, from a portion of it being situated on the banks of 
the river Clvvyd, gave it tiio name of Ystmd Cltvydl. 

During the increasi' of Danish inroads, and their repeated 
fiuecessos over the Saxons, Denbighlainl exju'rieiteed no trou- 
bles from extcnuii ciiomies, ;uul indc<*J the cireMinstaxiccs of 
the Engli.^h, being fully empl oyed in atteiiilliig to their own 
jj.ifety, permiUed the Welsh in general, to enjoy a season of 
unusual tranquillity. 

The ^'orman period coniincnred with the system of subju- 
gating a cotiiili y, by pre\ u.dy pur< cliing it out, as though 
fan^y ceded by pre-existing trcoro*s; iu:d then granting the 
same to be held in capite t»f tlu: erown, by various military ad- 
venturers, who thus became entitled to the lands, they should 

acquire 

* This battle deiiominatecl Guv.prf Cyniryd Toiiu-y, from the placp wlicre it 
was fought, the |>Tiiuo ili.stin{:ui»bccl by the appoliution of Dial Utuin, t'.\- 
prossive ol‘ thereialiulinii ii^hud here luade, for Ins futher's death ^ and n> an 
Hckiiowirdgtncnt of l!»e hand of Providence in hU behalf, he bestowed con- 
siderable hiiitis, with several privileges and iiiiaiuiutics, on the colle^ido 
Churches ot Clyunoc vuwr.atid Buiigor in z\rl'uu*. 

■* Wynne's HUt. of Wales, p. S8. 

♦ Welsh Cl^ronicle, Humphrey JLlwyd's.Brcv. p. 69. 
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Squire by negotiation^ or force; a'a well the plunder they 
might obtain from the oppressed inhabitants. This plan was 
Vigorously pursued in the times to the conquest, 

viz. in the succeeding reigns Ojf- the 
first, Stephen, Henry the se 9 pnd, Ricbahi the, first, and John; 
but especially during the brilliant career ot that warlike sove* 
reign, Henry the third. 

But' it was reserved for the first Edward, tp eflectually sap 
the root of British independence, and by the principle of di- 
vide et impera, eventually to reduce under the English yoke, 
the whole principality. Having accomplished this grand 
scheme, be proceeded to reward and remunerate those, who 
bad particularly assisted him in its execution. This he did, 
not out of the public treasury, for that had already bten nearly 
exhausted by the French wars, and protracted necine warfare, 
occasioned by the tenacity of the Welsh ; hut by the confisca- 
tory aid of other' peoples property ; hest6.wiiig towns and 
seigniories in the interior of Hhe country, on several of the 
English nobility. 

On this occasion Bromtield and Chirk, included in the terri- 
tory^ called Dinas Bran, came into possession of two English 
lords in a singular manner, and under circumstancf‘s of pecu- 
liar cruelty. Emma, widow of Gryfiydd ap Madoc, having a 
disagreement with her husband’s relatives, respecting thejedu' 
cation of her sons, obtained possession of the eldest twO^^ letid 

delivered 

* Mr. Pennant observes, historians have been mistakerij in supposing, the chil- 
dren so dispatched, were the eldest two oi’ ; iiiTeitmg from a manu- 

script in the Sebright collection, that as their signature* mrere alhxcd to the ' 
mother's ^ettlcineiit, and afterwards to a renewal hjiiI ^ondimalion of the 
satne, iliey probably had arrived at nmnhoud, previous to thi6^ fatber's 
death, which happened in 1^70. And from auutlier niauii.t'cript account. 

concludes the iniants, who were iiiurderi'd must have tu'en ** the sons of 
Madoc,** eldest sou of GryiFydd*; although in other part.H of the narration t, 

• • Tours in Wales, Vol. I, p. 280. 

t Vol. HI. Appendix, p. 291. 
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delivered them vp as tsords* to Edward tihe first s theone/heir to 
Bromfield and Yale/and the ofiier to Chirk and Nantheudwy. 

adoc> with his inheritance^ the king delivered to the custody 
of Johh> earl Warren, and Llewelyn, with his patrimony, to 
Roger IM^imer, third son of Ralph, lord Mortimer of Wig^ 
more. These noblemen possessed of the estates, quickly con* 
trived, as a preliminary step to their own succession, to disen* 
cumber themselves of the charge ; and conspiring together for 
the purpose, they caused the unoffending youths to be droivned 
in the river Dee. This barbarity of the guardians, so far from 
meeting condign punishment, as a foul and enormous crime, re* 
ceived the approbation of their royal master; who rewarded 
them with the estates of the murdered children. Warren* had 
bestowed upon him Bromfield and Yale, by a grant dated at 
Rhuyddlan^ October 27, 1281*; and Mortimer, Chirk, and 

* Nantheudwy, with the exception in the former case, that the 
king reserved to himself the castle of Hope, witii the annexed 
lands. In the family of the Warrens the lordship continued 
till 1347, whan it devolved to thb riiaalans, carls of Arundel, 
with whom it rested for three generations: after witnessing 
various possessors, it at length descended by esebeature to 
the crown. The lordship of Chirk and Nantheudwy, con* 
tinued but a short time in the family of Mortimer, his grand- 
soil, John, having sold to Richard Fiiznlan, earl of Arundel ; 
frotn which period it descended in a similar manner wUh 
Bromfield and Yale. 

Reginald Grey, second son to lord Grey, of Wiltou, 
obtained a grant of Ruthin lordship ; as did Henry Lacy, earl 

* of Lincoln, that of Denbighf* This latter nobleman married 

2 K the 

he foUoivs the statement, here extracted from Wynne's History ot 
Wales. 

* AylofTs Rotuli WaUim, 81* 

t On taking possession of the seigniory, among other conciliatory conces- 
sions, he granted his vassals permission, to kill all manner of wild aniinuls 
except in certain restricted parts reserved for his own auuusetuent. These 

pri\i!eges 
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tt^dMIUhter and sole heiress q| iMgspear, earl of 

Slij[|^ttry« by whom, be had issue two sons^ tdmmd and Joboi 
auk a daughter named Alida. She becit»ae Uie wife of Thomai 
PUmagene^ of lancaster« wrfadi^.|L| 

earldoms of Lincoln and Sa^m« ^le 
Haltoiv and PWfret with the ooiistabfesbip of Chester castle^ 
On his attainder, Edward the secoiKl gave the seigniory of 
j>eobigh to his favourite Despenser, ilugh, earl of Winchester. 
;"4i whose death, it again fell to the crowou Edward the third 
gifted it with several other lordships to another unfortunate* 
minion, Roger Mortimer, earl of March* This liberal; or 
rather profuse donation is said to have been in ccwequence oi 
a promise, made to that nobleman, while attending the king^s 
mother in France ; Edward having made a solemn declaration, 
if ever be should come into possession of the crown, he, would 
remunerate the said earl by a present of lands, to the annual 
value of one thousand pounds. Mortimer, however, in a few 
years after was attainted of high treason, when the lordship in 
question was transferred by royal grant to William Montacutc, 
earl of Salisbury : but was quickly restored to the family of 
Mortimer i where it remained till the whole possessions of 
the carl of March, were conveyed by marriage to the house 
of York: Richard, duke of York having married the sole 
daughter and heiress of the Mortimers. Hence, by herediuiy 
right, it. came into possession of the crown, where it w'as veslied . 
in the time of Elizabeth, who in the sixth year of her reigii; 
conferred it on her particular favourite, Robert Dudley, earl 
of Leicester, w ho on the occasion was created baron Denbigh. 
On iiis attainder Uie title and seigniory reverted to the crown» 
where it continued till the year 1G96; when William the 
third issued a patent, under the great seal, to William, earl of 

Pbrtland, 

however, appear to liave been considerably abridged by succeed- 
tng Ipj^s, for in the reign of Henry Ihh sixth, the names of five parks are 
oientji^ied ib the Sebright manuscripts, vis, Moylewike, . Caresnodooke, 
Kj^ y d:, Bagh, and Posey \ the rangerthip «f which that monarcli bestowed 
Nrea Tudor. 
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Portla»a> BrondliAd* tiiidl 

Yale ; Imt foiled ia litis si encottsfitufiaiilal 

aliMStten. ' ' 

Tte Welsh Isndheldeiii^ Well iiwai4 hW isdch a aweejpiiig pwaat 
wdtM silect their eWn interests, etier^H&eh upon the liberty, ai 
well as property of the subject, and form a dangerous piece* 
dent for future, and more extensive illegal transfers, applied to 
their representatives, for the disclosure of their grievances be- 
fore Parliament; which, after due consideration of the subject, 
resolved, nemine contradicente, that a petition drawn up, and 
signed by the whole bouse should be presented to his Majesty, ^ 
earnestly, requesting him to recall his grant of the above lord* 
ships to the said earl of Portland : which was accordingly done 
in the form and manner following : 

'' May it please your most excellent majesty, we, your ma- 
jesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses in parliament assembled; humbly lay before 
your majesty. That whereas there Js a grant passing to William 
Earl of Portland, and his heirs, of the manors of Denbigh, 
Bromfield, and Yale, and divers other lands in the principality 
of Wales, together with several estates of inheritance, enjoyed 
by many of your majesty’s subjects by virtue of antient grants 
from the crown : 

fbat the said manors, with the large and extensive royalties, 
and jurisdictions to the same befonging, are of great 
(boficern to your majesty and the crown of this realm : and that 
the same have been usually annexed to the principality of 
Wales, and settled on the princes of Wales for their support : 
and that a great number of your majesty’s subjects^ in those 
parts, hold their estates by royal tenure, under great and valu- 
able Compositions, rents, royal payments, and services to the 
crown and prince of Wales ; and have by such tenure great de- 
pendence on yonr majesty and the crown of England; and 
have enjoyed great privileges and advantages with their es- 
tates, under such tenure. 

W e therefore most huthbly beseech your majesty to put a stop 
2 K 2 * 10 
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jtbe passing this grant to the Por^iahd^ of the said 

ttiaiiors and landai saA that the saiaa^ may not be disposed from 
the crown^ but by consent of parhiam^ : for that such grant, 
is in dimihutioaof the honour ^d mteregt of the ofowm by 
placing in a subject, such large imd extensive iroy a1ties» powers# 
ai^ jurisdictions, which ought only to be in the crown; and Will 
sever that dependence, which so great a number of your Ma- 
jesty's subjects in those parts, have oh your Majesty and the 
crown, by reason of their tenure ; and may be to their great 
oppression in those rights which they have purchased, and 
hitherto enjoyed with their estates: and also on occasion of 
great vexation to many of your Majesty's subjects, who have 
long had the absolute inheritance of several lands (compre- 
hended in the said grant to the Earl of Portland], by aniient 
grants from the crown. 

Ills MAJESTY'S ANSWER. 

Gentlemen, 

1 have a kindness for jny Lord Portland, which he has de- 
«»€rved of me, by long and faithful services ; but 1 should not have 
given him these lands, if 1 had imagined the House of Com- 
mons could have been concerned ; I will therefore recall the 
grant, and find some other way of shewing my favour to 

The lordship of Denbigh, together with the forests, as - 
arc legally deemed, of Broiiitield and Yale, still form a partdf 
the landed possessions belonging to the Crown.f . 

The lordship of Ruthin continued in possession of the Grey 
family, till the reign of Henry the seventh, when it was for 
some valuable consideration, conveyed to the King, by George. 
Grey, earl of Kent and baron Ruthin. After which it ap- 
pears to have been in possession of the earls of Warwick, and 
subsequently constituted part of the estates belonging to the 

Middletons 

Hist, of Wales, p. 303. 

OR Lbe landed Revenue of the Crown, p. 114 , and 
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Mi<IdQ«toiu/ of Chirk easUiey in ihis ebuitty. On thh lailure of 
the Ratbinehn branch of the hmWy,^ Sir Winitm Mydffltetoh 
dying unmarried, January 5, 1717-171(8, the baronetcy be- 
came extihct, but the seigniory descended with the' entailed 
estate to Robert Myddleton, recorder of Shrewsbury, the eldest 
son of Richard Myddleton, of LIysfasi, and third son of Sir 
Thomas Myddleton, who distinguished himself during the civil 
war in the Parliamentarian cause*. Robert leaving no issue, the 
estates devolved on his brother John; who was succeeded by his 
son Richard, father of the late Richard, who left three daughters 
co-heiresses, tn'o of whom are married, one to Robert Biddulph, 

' Esq. who on the occasion took the name of Myddleton, in ad- 
dition to his own ; and another to the hon. Frederick West. 

The barony of Ruthin, continued in the family of Grey, till 
the demise of Charles Grey, eighth earl of Kent, 1625, when 
it descended to his sole daughter and heiress, Susan, who mar- 
ried Sir Michael Longueville, and had by him a son, Charles, 
to wbom after long disputes, respecting his right to the barony, 
it was decreed in his favour, 1640, and he consequently be- 
came the twelfth Lord Grey of Ruthin. He tiding in 1643, 
without issue male, the honour passed with his sole daughter, 
by marriage, to Sir Henry Yelrerton, grandson of Sir Henry, 
attorney general, and afterwards an eminent judge, in the 
James the first. PVom this family the title came to 
Talbots ; Henry Talbot, who succeeded his grandfather, 
Henry Talbot, earl of Sussex, as eighteenth Lord Grey of Ru- 
thin, April 22, 1799, afterwards look the name of ITehertonf. 

After the celebrated tripartition of his kingdom by Roderic-^ 
maivr into separato states, which, during his life-time, were 
r: committed to the protection of three prefects, or lieutenants, 
' fiubjeetto his controul, and by will decreed after his decease, 
that they should be considered as three principalities, to be un- 
der the distinct domination ot his three heirs, who were consc- 

2 K 3 qucntly 

• Kimber’s Baronetage, Vol. 11. p. 462. Yorke's Roy«I Tribes, p. 108. 
t biogriipiiical Peerage of the empire of Grout liritaiii, A ol. 11. p. 79-80. 
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reckoned* tri 7jfV^9^ ot the Arte* 

^edoeoed princcN ; this dietriet mm kiduded io Ihe dmden* 
mgned to the eldest epiL 

By this peitition-ordinaiice* Aaerswd^ the eldest* bed seieia 
of Gwynedd, or North Wales; Cadet the second, Deheebartb* 
or south Wales; end Merfyn, the third, Pewyslend. But to 
the firsts es lineal descendant of the Cynethian line of princes, 
he conferred a distinguishing «iperiority orer the other two, 
appointing him, his heirs and successors, to possess exclusively 
the discriminating title of Brcnhin C^mru dU or Sovereign of 
Wales. In acknowledgment of this sovereignty, the younger 
branches, their heirs, and successorsi were injoined to pay to 
the king of AberlTraw, or prince of Gwynedd, a rated annual sum, 
as a mark of their homage and fealty. And also, that the for- 
mer should be answerable for the Teyn^ged, or ancient royal tri- 
bute, due by the constitutions of Dunwallo Molmutius, for the 
whole of Cambria, to the imperial crown of London. f 
. Mr. Pennant was mistaken in placing great part of Denbigh* 
land within the limits of the principality of Powys, for it ap- 
pe rs, that most of the country, constituting the present Den- 
bighshire, was comprehended in the superior division of Gwyn- 
edd ; for it is described, as bounded on the north and west sides 
by the Irish sea, from tlie river Dee at Basingwerk to Aber* 
dyh, in Merionethshire, on the south-west by the river Dyfi^ 
which partially separated it from South Wales ; and on the soudi 
and east, by a mountain, river, or local discriminating line, 
till it again found a boundary on the banks of the Dee. 

Gwynedd was again further subdivided into four districts, 
viz. Mon, Arfdn, Meirion, and Y Perfeddwlad. 

Y PlBPUDWLAP, 

• Mona Antiqua, p, 173. 

f 'J hesc tributes appear to have been paid in the following mannsr, vi^ 
the Kings of North Wales, were to raise annually sixty three pounds in 
money, fur the crown of London ; the princes of Powys for the former, four 
tons of flour; a:*'! ibc princes of South Wales, four toqs of honey J;, 

X Vaughan's liriiish Amiq. revived. 

0 
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Y PmEi>DWLA»» 4atArpreUid dlt middle, or inUmd coimtiy, 
cootaioed five Cautmft, compririiig llHiteen ociiiiot9» via. 

that included the comets of Uwcbalod and Isalod. 
Ystrad, Hlraethoc, and Cymieircb. 
iUot, Uwchduias, Isdulas, and Creuddyn, which latter u 
included in the present CaernarfondSire* 

DjfifVyn Clvyd, Coleigian, Llannarch, and Dogfeilya. 
Teygengle, Cynsyllt, Prestatyn, and Rhuddlan. This last can-* 
tref forms part of the present county of Flint. 

On the extinction of Welsh independence, the ancient land- 
marks were in many iastances removed, the line of demarca- 
tkm materially altered, and the div^ions of the country for 
the purposes of justice, adapted to a system of partition, and 
distinction, prerailing in the paramount kingdom. But for a consi- 
derable time subsequent to the conquest, Wales was not legularly 
divided, nor equally governed. Some parts of the conqueror's 
newly acquired territory, were municipally separated into shires ; 
of which at the inquest, made in the reign of Henry the eighth, 
there were found nine, including Monmouth. Other portions 
of the principality were legally no shire ground f, on W'^hich ac- 
count the laws of England w ere not admitted as current there ; 
** because all the ordinary ministers and executioners of those 
laws, or persons vested with vicountiel jurisdiction, are the ofii- 
;ljccrs fX particular counties, as sheriffs, coroners, escheators, &c.** 
4^e districts, exempt therefore from the force of English 
jurisprudence, in which Denbighland was comprised, were 
governed by their own ancient laws, and directed by the usages 
and customs of their country. In this part of it, the coiiKtitu- 
tions of Hywell Dda, appear to have been exclusively preva- 
lent^ and 4kt inhabitants were not liable to the miscs,* payable 

. by 

* Mites, were certain sums of noney, paid by initnTments, in arknow* 
iedgement, or reliel’, on the iriveititurb of every new prince. I hesc were 
granted, and the ratio fiaed, in the two great courts, mnslitotcd for the 
provinces of North and South Wales, the Chancery and hxchciiuei , * nomine 

reeognithnis 
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of the more ctridly incorporated cifCoH^ till the tiftie 
of/Henr; the eighths Tfaflit politic mcmorcbi perceiving the 
ndvantages likely to orise firamn c^er uoioa of his clominioos, 
meditated Biid put in execution, o plan for the effectual and 
complete annexation of the Principality to the realm of England* 
By a statute^ passed in the twenty-seventh year of his reign, it 
was enacted, that the laws of England should wholly and to t!ie 
utmost extent, be in force through Wales, and that all laws, 
customs, and tenures, incompatible therewith, should bo 
thenceforth abolished, and for ever abrogated. By the same 
act, the lands previously in possession of various exclusive pri- 
vileges and immunities, were formed into four new and addi- 
tional counties, viz. Radnor ^ Brecknock, Montgonieiiy, andDen^ 
high, and these with fhe eight ancient shires,* were by that and 
an explanatory statute in the following Session,, for the better 
administration of justice, subdivided into cantrefs, or hundreils, 
in a similar manner to the English counties. At this period the 
circuits of the justices in Eyre were altered, when Denbigh- 
shire was conjoined with Montgomery and Flint, as a conven- 
ius juriclicus, under the authority of the chief justice of 
Chcstcr.f 

Though 

reeognitionis ad primum advtutum principis.* Th» people lubinitted to thi|; 
relief, for the permission, that they might be governed, to a certain eKtcnl, 
tlu’ir own laws, to use their ancient customs, and have a general indeiunifi'* 
cation for all past errors, and cilTences fiiieable, or punishablv, by the piince. 
See Dodridge’s Historical Account, p. 33: It was originally paid in 
cattle aud com, but subsequent to the conquest changed into money. 'J'he 
aum then amounted to hvc thousand pounds, and was tlirioe paid in the time 
of James the fir>t, viz. ou his accession to the crown and on th|a several crea- 
tions of hii bons, Henry and Charles, princes of Wales § . ■' ^ , ' 

t On tills occasion, it appea-s, the scats of the two great courlrtferd also 
changed, being moved from Caernarvon and CaeriMarthen, to Denbigh and 
Brecknock. 

$ Monmouthshire also, which had previously been a shire of Wales, 
was, by a clause in this act, alienated and incorporated with the English 
counties. , 
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Though th« varying msM liiiiiU of the principality^ 

from tbiap^iod becamo defined^ lunl i^lcd within the prew^ 
limits^ yet this did not petfectly cemeiittbetwo governments^tiot 
completely incorporate the severed regions. Some tatent 
pou'er still remained in the intermediate district^ the exercise 
of which hadj in exigencies, been permitted, and conseejuent 
abuses shamefully connived at, for political and w'cighty coo« 
siderations. On complaint being made of grievances, occo'* 
sioned by the influence of this hybrid arophibiological authority, 
and inquiry being made into the subject, the jurisdiction of the 
court, instead of being abolished under an exprobatory statute, 
was, contrary to expectation, confirmed by an act, passed in 
the thirty-fourth year of the same reign. This measure was 
deemed expedient from a further extension and explanation of 
the laws, which took place at that time^ relative to Wales. 

From the indefinite meaning, attached^ to the term Marcka 
so late as the reign of James the first, an argument arose as to * 
their extent and the validity of the decisions arising out of them. 
To a question, put upon the subject, why the word Marches 
should have been inserted in the statute, if it had no defined 
import, an answer stated, that the phrase " dominion and prin- 
cipality of Wales,” was not sufliciently comprehensive, as it 
could only be interpreted, to allude to the eight ancient 
,;COuntie5j excluding the four new ones of Brecknock, Radnor, 
^ilontgomery, and Denbigh. In any act therefore, aflecting 
the principality, the addition to Wales, of the words and the 
marches thereqf; was essential for including the whole. The 
courts of presidency and controul were not finally dissolved till 
the time of William the third, and in the preamble to the act fot^ 
that purposje# tbey are represented as having been an irjolerablc 
burthen $0 ik subject.* 

Denbighshire is bounded on the north by the Irish sea ; on 
the north-east by Flintshire, from which county it is partially 
separated on the east by the river Dee ; on the south-east by 

Shropshire, 


I. William and Mary, Stat* i. c. C7. 
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Skropsbire# m the eonthby Montgomeryaliire and Merioneth- 
ihirer and on tbe weft» the river Conwy, from its aoerce to 
the sea> forma a natoral and reciprocal boundary, bdereen ibis 
and Caernarvonshire* except the hundred of Crenddyn, with a 
small territory originally annexed to the abbey of Maenan, and 
still belonging to tbe latter county* The shape ts very irregular, 
and the length and breadth consequently various. Its extent 
from north-west to south-west, is stated at forty-eight miles ; 
its extreme breadth, at twenty ; hut in some pn.rfs it narrows to 
seven or eight ; and the circumference is about one hundred and 
seventy. The area contained within these limits has been com- 
puted to comprise six hundred and seventy square miles. 

The county is sulvdivided into six cantrefs* or htmdrecls viz. 
IsDULAs* Is;vLEo, RuTHis, Yal£, Bsomfield* ooA C'liiRK* thesc 
include one borough ; Denbigh, with five other market towns* viz . 
Ruthin, Wrexham, Holt, Llangollen, and Llanrvest, andfiity-sevcu 
parishes. 

The populatifon amounted* by the returns made to parliament 
under the act of the forty 'first of his present majesty* to 
persons, inhabiting 12*621 houses; of arhom 9*960 were repre- 
sented as employed in various trades and manufactures* and 
21*101 occupied tti the labours of agriculture. This number, 
from the improvements progressively making* is probably in- 
creased* since the period when this statement was d|^^ 
Hvered in. 

The surface of this county is highly diversifietl, and affords a 
great variety of contrasted scenery. The western part is rather 
mountainous* abounding with hills* interspersed among w'hich* 
are several small lakes* whence issue numerous meandering 
streams. The northern part wears nearly simi lar fii^ores, except 
that from Abergeley, along the sea coast, the conblry Vcomea 
■ depressed and gradually sinks intot the extensive plaih of Morfa 
Rbyddlan. Tliis district Included in the hundred of Isdulas, 
may now bi^. .considered nearly in the same comparative view* 
as it appeared to the observant Leiand. who, after defining the 

bounds 
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bounds of 'Httgbe Aleth/ ndda^ ^ ^t eoikmioto » 
parte of all DenbighUiidi and ' ^ ■ 

From the embbcKure of ttm €9iry^>^ iiea^^^ to its aootoe 
a peculiarly dne tract of country accompanies both banks 
of that riven constituting the iar*iam«d qf Ciwyd^^ 

Greater part is in Denbighshire, passing the hundreds of Isaled 
and Ruthin, stretching in length, more than twenty miles, and 
from about five to seven in breadth. Inclosed by mountains 
whose brown and barren summits, form a fine contrast to the 
verdant meads and luxuriant fields, which as far as the eye can 
ken, gratify the enraptured sight and fill the mind with the 
pleasing ideas of fertility, industry, and plenty. Towns, villages, 
and scats, thickly studded over the surface, tend still more to en- 
liven the cheering scene, and every object seems to afford an 
additional smile in the complexion of this enchanting vale. 

** Now to the vale, of worthie D^ffrin Clos'd, 

My muse must passe, a soylc most jritch and : 

This noble srate, that never none anojr*d, 

Ihat aawe the same, and rode or went that way : 

The vewe Uirreuf, lo much contenu the mjitde. 

The ayre therein, so wholesome and so kynd ; 

The beautie such, the breadth and length likewise, 
p. Makes glad the hart, and pleaseth each inau’s eyes. 

vale doth reache, so far in vewe of mao. 

As he farre of, may see the seas in deedc : 

And who a while, for pleasure travayie can 
Throughout this vale, and thereof take good lieede. 

He shall delight, lo see a soyle so fine. 

For grouad and grnsse, a passing plot devine. 

And if the troth, thereof a man may tell, 

Thii vahi aloM doth all the rest excel!. 

Ai It Mosre, a wondroos beautie showes. 

The hills above, doth grace it trebhle fold : 

On every side, as farre as valjey goes, 

A border bigge, of Ipiles ye shall behold: 


Itinerary, Vul, V. p. 55. 
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Tktif kttpB the vale in fiieli n quiet Bott, 

That bird5 and bea«tSi fer iuoco|ir there leiofte 
Yes fiocls of foule» and beards of beast Mmaetfmt, 
Drsvres there from storme, when tempests are in pryne. 

Three rivers run^ amid the bottome heeie^ 

Istrade* and Cloyd, Clanweddock^ (Ioe)t1if third; 
The noysc of streamer in sammer rooming cleere;^ 

The chirpp and charnie^ and cliannt of every bird 
That th there, a second heaven is ; 

Ko hcih&h sound, more like an earthly blis : 

A inusiik «acete, that through uur cares shall creepe, 
l^y secret arte, .tud lull a man a alce]>e.”* 


The greater portion, however, of these extensive ilivisions of 
the county, do not assume the same imposing aspect^ nor the 
objects w'car a similar inviting appearance. The central 
parts of Isaled liiiiidrcd, consists of bleak and barren hills, and 
tlie south and sontb-west, comprises a large tract of morassy 
land, devoid of wood, and principally consisting of sterile 
coarse grass lauds, depastured by a stunted race of breeding cat- 
tle. Some of these lands, notwithstanding, afl'ord an abundant sup- 
ply of fuel fur the inhabitants, from the numerous beds of peat 
diffused under the surhice of the soil. Ruthin, on the southern 
side, partakes of a similar mountain character, to about th^. 
middle pari of the former hundred, and is nearly equal illy 
point of sterility, 

Yalcj or Yal, comprises a small mountainous tract, overlooking 
Dyffryti Clwyd, and chiefly very high lands, compared with 
ilie adjacent district; so much so, as to have occasioned the re- 
mark, that though several rivulets issue from it, yet none run 
into it, from any other district. Owing to this elevated situa- 
tion, llie. country is bleak, and the w'cstern parts, mclttdujg 
u portion of the Ruabon hills, barren ; being chiefly covered 
w ith heath and ling. These, which extend into the next hun- 

drtd 


• 'Worthies of W^^es, p. IISO. 
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dred alTord an excellent cover for jroirr, that in thn shooting 
season furnish a delightful though toilaome sport, for the gentiy 
resident in the vicinity. Tlie more verdant hills, are well stored 
with sheep, goats, and black cattle, and furnish also an excellent 
breed of stout, hardy, and* useful horses. Several small tracts, 
however, interspersed amidst the mountainous parts, are 
watered by cheering streams, and relieve the eye from the 
tedium of beholding 


** Hard duskie rucks, all covered ore full dim,’* 

and the dreary appearance of desart moors. These abound wkli 
fertile meads, and some lands produce much corn; particu- 
larly in what is termed the valley of Yale. 

Bromfield, the most important part of this county, in popu- 
‘ lation and wealth, was anciently denominated Maclor Cymreig, or 
Welsh Maelor, to distinguish it from another division of the same 
territory, in Flintshire, called Maclor Saemegy or Knglish Maelor. 
This hundred included between the rivers Alun and Dre, on the 
western side, shares in the mouiitaiiiouK character of .ts neighbour 
Yale. Bat the greater part is a fertile pleasant country, highly 
productive, abounding in coal, lead, iron, and various useful 
iapideous substances; mines and quarries of wijicli are worked 
^ divers places. 

Chirk, formerly denominated Gxvayn, or Gwain, is almost 
wholly a hilly country, having in it two conspicuous mountains. 
Coder Ferwyn and V' Syllattyn. The river Ceiriog, with its ac- 
companying valley, nearly divides the upper part in a diagonal 
line ; and the southern boundary is naturally marked by the ri- 
vers Rhaiadr and Tauad : the former, about midway on the 
line, becoming confluent w ith the latter. ^ 

From the irregularity of the surface, and the variation in the 
soils, a considerable diflercnce of climate is perceivable in 
this comity. The air oti the hills is siiarp, the westerly 
breesses being in winter considerably cooled and deprived of 
their softness, , by the suow-clad heights of Snowdonia; so that 
6 ' balmy 
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« feilmy ts&pkyn/ is here inapplicebLe to windi. bIo«rifig*freift 
tiMp8H»tof«he coaipM. But if they proceed from the north 
end ei8t» it may be feelingly «dd 

Where if erind hlowe« ye alnll fcml weether find* 

And thuk you feel the hiuertbleiu full btim.*’ 

Yet the fceeness of the air^ with the general drynees of the 
groundf lend greatly to the salutariness of the hardy inouu* 
taineers. 

The atmosphere in the TaleSj more charged with vapours and 
less exposed to the evaporating power of winds* is consequently 
milder* and more congenial with some constitutions^. But of 
Dyffren Clwyd* it has been observed* that though defended 
from the chilling storm by the mountain barriers* which* like 
walls* protect it on the east and west; yet* open to the ocean* 
and subject to the serenating boreal blasts* issuing from the 
north* it partakes in a great degree* of the sharpness of the 
former and the mildness of the latter* circumstances ihat have 
proverbially rendered this vale celebrated for its salubrity. 
The complexion of the iiihabiUmts is bright* their countenance 
in general cheerful* and from enjoying sound constitutions* in* 
herited from a long transmitted healthy stock* breathing con* 
stantly a wholesome air* and chietly occupied in the labour! 
of the field* they display a vivacity in youtb> and a vigour in 
age* desirable, though not possessed* in less favoured situa* 
lions; longevity* therefore ceases to be remarkable* because 
it is here* only a common occurrence. 

The principal rivers of this county are the Cibyd*. the 
Conwjf and the Dee, The two latter* forming its eiGtreme 
bou||(ds* may be considered as coparcenary rivers* reoiprscaity 
belonging to this* and the adjacent counties. Tbe Clwyd* 
therefore* can only be considered as the chief local river* and 
even ^is* not exclusively so ; for before it disemboguee to the 

occaiti 
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portion of the Coam^ iam ite mmdiL.fit near Ltsttiick^^ ep> 
p&ite Treiriew, De^ighahtre can beak dT no navigate river. 
And it is not a little singular for Wales, situated on the western 
coast of Britauo* so cut by numerous creeks, inlets, and small 
bays, affoiding shelter for idiipping, that this, though a maiv 
time county, possesses not so much as one seaport, or tolerable 
haven. Numerous rivulets, forming tributary streams to the 
above named rivers, either originate here, or traverse parts of it* 
The Ceiriog rising on the western side proceeds in an easterly 
direction, as a mountain torrent, till its confluence with the Dee 
ill the vicinity of Chirk castle. 

The J/i<m,.commences near Llandegla, flows northward, and 
making a most extraordinary circuitous route through Flint* 
sliire, almost encompasses the town of Mold ; then turns sud* 
*deiily to tbt! southward, through Hopedalc; and having passed 
the village ofCresford, re-enters this county, and joins the Dee, 
n little below the town of Holt. Like the sullen Mole in 
Surrey, tliis is described, as taking a subterraneous course 
hiding itself in several places by undermining the earth; 
'•luch circumstance Churchyard quaintly thus describes. 

The rirer riiiines a xnjlc-right under ground ; 

AikI where it uprings, tlic issue doth abound. 

And into Dec this water doth dissend, 

So loscth nnmf, and Uierein lualccs an cud/' 


The Kllesinere cana/ passes through the lower part of the 
county, but the navigation of this portion is not yet ccunpleted. 
A deficiency of water has greatly retarded the work, and oc- 
casioned a vast additional t^xpence, which has operated as a 
deid MNsight upon the concern. The Frood branch has been 
long dry ; senne of the intended line remains unfinished, and a 
collateral cut has lately been extended from near Pont Cys- 
syllte to the Dec, above Langollen; for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a supply of water: the original feeders, though vast re- 
servoirs, having been found totally inadequate to farni.sh a 

suilicient 
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MpPlABiit quantSty, dmteg tb« iomttkar months. For cfihoting 
^Wls*^a weir has been thrown across the rireri to raise the 
itroam above the level of the canal ; and at the termination of 
ihe cut, erected, for tiie admission, or rejection, of the 
water, "according as the state of the navigation may require* 
This scheme, dictated by necessity, reflects great credit upon 
tfie projector ; and had it been executed long before, would 
have been a saving of an immense sum to the proprietors. 

The Pin«^voLOGicAL characicrisiu s of this county have 
not received the merited attention*, for it is evident, from 
wiuil lias already been discovcied, by panial inquiries, that 
much more valuable information t\outd arise from a minuter 
mvestigation. Ita niinetalogy and phytology* would Ire inter* 
csting subjects for the scientific traveller and the result, 
doubtless of import ant utility to the provincial inii ibiiaiit*«, as 
well as community. Denbighshire cannot boast iht lowciing 
heights of its alpine neighbour ; but the rusrged ami inounUiiit- 
oiis features of Wales, are gciieially coiispji uouk, atthoui«l) Iri- 
quently softened into biMUty. by a considerable inierroi\ture 
ofdiveisihed fertility. 

INIim K\Looir \L hNowiLoor, may be evpfcled to make a 
much furthi r progress in this dutiict, Iticli veuis of lead^ it on, 
ami coai have been found in divers places, and mines of thuNC 
V iliiable sub>tanrt*> are ojiciicd in various pi Caiuden 

states, that lead has been found at a village calUd ** 
glcMf, so denominated from the lead niiuos m the vicinity. 

Those 

fhe editor no menns iiifoiids, under thbgeueral nbservation tore* 
flcti foi a luuincnt. or cost the simatlcsl slight on the talciiis, or industry of 
th«* \\ cl b , tor to the talents of many, and their spirited and patriotic appli- 
cation lit them, he can bear ample testimony, both fruui perbonal kttowlcdgf, 
and litCTdi^v conituunicatious. And as far as respects ttdl dWinty. h Ml but a 
just rribute, to menUou with high ctnisideratiun J, TT, Esq. of Gam, 

near Denbigh. A g nilenidn who, ainidbt the active duties ol aoeuil life# lias 
iotitid^icisurji to cultivate the valuable science of lintanyt and has greatly 
adfied to the plijtolrgiral ehiLidatiOiis of the principality. 

t Whenea ttu* author of the Britanoia obtained this term Gludh, is nut 

palpable ^ 
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T£[c^>ar{fi*of BrotaSeld andYa]e, abuttiiig upon ICUiitehittb 
comprise a part of the mineral tract> which passes in A nottbevlj 
-directionL through that county^ to the estuary of the Jhe* 
Southerly it enters this, below Mold, extends through the p«F 
risbes of Llanfcrrcs, Llanartnon, and Llandcgla, u hence it 
branches oflT to Minera, and terminates at the Glisseg rocks in 
the vicinity of Langollen. 

. The matrix of the ore is principally limest<me, except about 
the lower parts of the hills, where it traps into petrosilex. 
The veins about Miners lie in a gritty chest, and in some in* 
stances the ore is found in a blackish shale stone, and again in 
limestone at the Glisseg rocks, and the adjacent lands on both, 
silks of the Dee. 

The isolated calcareous rocks of Ilenllan north of Denbighj^ 
and Coed Marchon in the neighbourhood of Ruthin, arc known 
to contnhi lead ; but the procuration of lime, for agrieultural' 
purposes, is considered much more profitable, or expedient, 
than adventures for subterraneous treasures. 

TJie ridges of precipices, extending along tlio Bca coast on 
the north western side of the county, are also productive of 
lead ore, 

InoN OnE is dug on the Ruabon hills, and the adjacent parts 
ot the country. On both sides the Berwyn chain of mountains ; 
a link of which extends into the southern part of this county, 
iron is pUmtifuily found, and appearances favour the supposi- 
tion, that ninny of the hitherto unexplored sterile tracts, are 
exuberantly rich in this mineral of universal utility. , 

At Bromba la the vicinity, of Wrexham, ore of a peculiarly 
excellent quality ds.obtaincd, and several smelting furnaces in 

2 L this 

is a general term used to express any ore, but a 
particHdar khid kiserhninated by an adjunct, as mwyn-aor, gold; mvryn- 
plvrm, lead ; both wluch are evidently derived from the Latin auruni and 
plnmbniD. Either the Britons enterior to the arrival of the Hornans, is ere 
unnequaiated with these metals, or tlie indigenous names arc lost. Amohg 
that people ^nisud/ufli signified both orq and the metal extracted troui it^ mi* 
a word adt^ted la gges probably came irom tlic British rnwyu# 
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ASf wtgblmirhao^^ md that of Pont Cyssyllto are worked with 
lliriBOst gratifying success. 

Ifcar the latter a mine of sulphur recently discovered, csoir- 
tains ironpiyntes in larg€' ntaisses, which is used in many cases 
for dying black, and great quantities arc conveyed by the 
canal to Chester, or Liverpool, and sliipped for America. 

Coal, so essential to the rediiciion of metallii substances, 
and the general coinforls and convenience of man, is still more 
abundant; particularly in the eastern part of the county. Seve- 
, ral pits are open at Acre-vyd, and Cefn, near Trevor ; others 
between Ruabon and Wrexham ; and more at Minera, Llande- 
gla, &c. &c. The supply of this article is not only plentiful, 
but comparatively cheap, the general price being nine or ten 
shillings for twenty four hundred weight. 

Siate, of a durable quality is to be found in several parts; 
but the principal quarries, at present worked, are in the 
southern part of the couii( y ; and wore the means of cunveyaniT, 
answerable to the demand, this species of properrv would 
be highly advantageous to the proprii tors, and the community 
at large. The price is at this time twenty shillings per thou- 
sand, without any other distinction of si>:e, tlian large and small 
together, except it being generally understood between the 
buyer and seller, that such a given quantity by tale, is sufficient 
to cover tv;entJ/ two square yards of roofing, 

Mr. Arthur Aikin, w'ho looked with the observant, eye of a 
naturalist over the counir}*, furnishes a siiientific vi(‘w of ihi.< 
slaty tract; and speaking of the lofty hills, extending across 
tile southern part of this county, on a line from Llaiigynn<»g 
in Montgomeryshire, to Bala in Merionethshire, observes,** The 
substance of which these mountains are composed Is przmUive 
schistun, that is, such as does not contain ii^n pyrites, or ai^ 
remains or impressions of organized bodies, position of the 
‘strata being, generally, nearly perpendicular to the plane of 
the horizon. The greater part of the schistus is in thick irra* 
gular lamiDSc, intersected in places with veins of quartz, and 
varies thte least of ail from a perpendicular position ; the Slates, 

of 
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of quarries are in tbe mountains of Uq&gjnmog^ 

Cml^'Ferwyiij and Syllatyn, are for . the most part 
with quartz, and vary, ofien coninderably from tlie perjpendi* 
cular : the shivery schist'us, or sha!e> abotuiding on the eastern 
descent of Trim-y-Sarn, and the southern boundary of Llau* 
gollcn vale, is the most irregular in its poisition, frequently . 
varying within the space of hfly yards, from perpendicular 
to parallel, contains no quartz, but a good deal of clay/ espe- 
cially WiiCrc the strata are mostdisordered^/^ 

Lwie, wh'ch has greatly contributed to the melioration of 
the soil, is found in divers places. Calcareous strata, trapping 
with the schistose in the adjacency of Llangollen, traverse the 
county to the north, and north west, and grass in divers places, 
till they terminate in the limestone cliils, near Llandrillo yn 
Rhos. In the vale of Egwist, in the vale of Clwyd, and to 
Peninaeh Ilh«is, near Glyn Conwy, this valuable substance is 
abundantly found. 

Frcf-stone and other silictous substances, desirable for build- 
ing purposes, arc tu be obtained in various parts ^ but most fre- 
quently in the vicinity of the coal strata. 

Amvng plants not of very general habitats, may be reckoned 
Chara flexitis, smooth Chara; Veronica fnoniuua, Mountjiia 
Speedwell; Eriophorutn pofj/stachion, Lroad-leaved Cotton- 
grass; Milium Ltendiiierum, Panic millet grass; Aira pracoxg 
Early Itair-gvass; Melku nutans. Mountain Melic grassy 
Poa rigida. Hard meadow-grass; Lithosptrmum pwrpuro- 
coeruleum. Creeping Gromwell ; Campanula glornerata. Clus- 
tered Bell-flower, and C* licdtraceat Ivy-leafed Bell-flower | 
Viola palustrU, Mersh yiolet ; and F. lutea, yellow' violet ; Fer-f 
bmeum IpchnitUf Mullein; Rhatmus catharticus^'B^xok^ 
\ ; Ribes grofi^uff^ia Sf R, Uvacrispa, Rough and smooth 

Oqt^berry ; amareUa, Autumnal Gentian; and G. 

catnpesttisVfi^i. Gmimi; Scandix odortuaf Sweet Cicely; 
ffOni^laria Lily of the valley; Daphne laureola, 

S L 2 
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laurel; Adoxa moschatelUm, Tubefous Mok^aatelk*; 
^i^^romeda poiifoUa, Marsh Andromeda; Saxifraga granulate, 
White Saxifrage; Spergula tuhulata. Ciliated awl-shape'd 
Spurrey Pjrrtt« torminalis. Wild Service Pear tree ; P. /*^- 
brida. Bastard Mountain Ash ; Heikhorus viridis. Green Helle- 
bore, or Christmas rose; Teucrium ckamttdtys, Wall Gemian- 
der; Mcntba gentilis. Bushy red mint; Caleopsis versi color, 
Large-floworeil Hernp-nettle; Thymus acinos, Basil Tliyme; 
Antirrhinum mintis^ Least Snapdragon; and A* majus, Great 
Snapdragon, Lepidium latifoliuvi. Broad-leaved Pepper-wort; 
Ibcris fiudicau^Sy Naked-atalked Candy-tuft ; Orohus tuhero- 
sm. Heath-pea; Trifolium giomtratum, Hound-h traded Tre- 
foil; Hypericum hirsuttnn, llaiiy St. John^s wort; Gnapha 
fium rectuniy Upright wood Cudweed ; IntUa Selenium, Ele- 
campane; Scropias lat/folia, Connnou Helleboiuie ; Carex 
pendula, Pendulous Seg; C. Sa igosa Slender Seg ; Viscurti' 
album Missletoc. To this list the investigating botanist, will 
probably be able to add a considerable number. 

Of the Aokicultcre of the county, it w ould be desirabhi to 
give a (Ifciailed account, for the iinprovemcjits arc highly 
creditable to the skill, spirit, and industry of the inhabitants. 
Denbighshire is reported to contain ^ 41(),0()() acres, almost the 
whole of which is iti a state of cultivation, coin])risinc., according 
lo computation, 150,000, of arable land, and ^25o,000 of pastur- 
I'igc.’ This is’ perhaps too favourable a statement. 'J'herc is 
yet, after the most laudable patriotic exertions, a considerable 
4 uanlity of commonable and waste lands, or lands very little 
more productive than \vastc. Camden describes, “ the western 
part of the shire, as somewhat barrel; the middle, where it 
falls into the vale, exceeding fruitfu}';;|tte eastern part next 
the vale, not so kindly a soil; but td4^||3jS the Dee> 
better. Towards the w est, except by it^^e^ eide, where it is 
somewhat more fruitful, it is but thinly inbaUt^/ and swells 
pretty much with bare 5nd craggy hills; but the diligence, and 
industry of the husbandman hath long since begun to conr^uer 
the bgiPr'enness of the land, on the sides of these mountains, as 

well 
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wclV lif in other places of Wales. For having pared off ihe 
^urface of the earthy with a broad iron instrument for that pur- 
pose, in Ihin clods and turfs., they pile them up in heaps, and 
burn them to ashes : which toeing scattered on the lands, thus 
pared, does so enrich (lient, that it is scarce credible what quaih* 
tities of rye they produce*.” This custom deduced from the 
gcori'ical hitiu of flomau writers, and judiciously reprobated 
in mudcv^i itusbiuulry, is still retained in some parts, but is 
grjxdually y ieicling to a more rational and profitable system. 

Denbighshire has long had its provincial board fur en- 
rouragiiig the m*.*lioration of the soil, an agricultural societj^ 
having been iiistiiuted some years since, in the vale of C’lvvyd. 
Another has been estabrisiie 1 for the district, fifiecn miles 
round Wroxhairi, and both have htcu considerably aided 
I h rough the co-(»pcvatiiig etlbcts, produced by sir Watkin WiU 
Hams IVj/fuj., hart's t:lie\v of cattle and sheep, with a distribu- 
tion of prizes on tlie oexasion, amiiiully held at Wyim-stay. 

The vale of riwyd naruially rich, and grcaily improved by 
art, is highly productive in the usual kinds of corn, and 
fattens numerous cauie and sheep. The lands \\ the vicinity 
of the Dee, afford pasturagii for milch kine, while the dairy in 
llie ariicle of cheese, participates in the celcluity of the 
adjacent cuJUity of CliesUr. The elevated parts, though 
stcril and exposed to a more ungenial aspect, furnish a very 
prolific nursery for replenishing the live stock of the more 
fertile district? : and cultivation is gradually extending up the 
sides of the hills. JS'onc, who have visited the vale of CJwyd, 
can refuse admitting tlie excellence of its general culture, or 
deny, that the landholders are not attentive to their interests, 
hy encouraging a spirit of general improvement. 

Mr, George Kay, a gentleman of Leith, w ho was deputed 
by the Boa^d;,. of Agrii^ulture, to draw up a survey of the agri- 
cultural state of North Wales, appears to have overlooked, or 
much under-rated the improvements in this pan of the island. 

3 L 3 " 

* GiUon's Cttiuden, Vcd. II. p. BIS. 
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u \ijrfe lament^ observes Mr* Pennant, that Mr. Kay did ri& 
in any me of our six coanties, a single custom that could be; 
' useful to others^^. From the state of numbers of our farms, I 
suspect,' that we had previously sidopted many methods of 
agriculture from Knglish ct>uxities> which must have occasioned 
the remark. I tvonld fain pay that compliment to his can- 
dour* Oii the whole I fear, that the mission has passed most 
itnprofitably to both visitor and pisite. Nothing seems to have 
been learned by the one, and nothing taught by the otherf.*^ 
Attention to the boads of this county has not kept equal 
pace with the multifarious progressive improvements. The 
public ones, particularly the mail roads, having been placed, 
by act of parliament, under the post-office surveyors, may 
perhaps have now a lolendile claim to e^cemptldh ; bui many 
of the cross roads are bad, and some parts of the county would 
be rendered far more valuable, were they favoured with vr- 
Iiicular iiccommodation. 

The tact, previously stated, of this, though a muritime 
county, possessing no sea port, must necessarily preclude any 
remarks on its Commerce. 

Of its MANUFACTUEES coarsc cloths, flannels made of country 
wool, and stockings, form the most, considerable articles, s5nie 
small quantity of iron is wrought, and the fabrication of harps 
employs many persons at Llanrwnt. 

For the purposes of civil administration, Denbighshire is 
placed in the Ciiester circuit ; and for ecclesiastical disci]>lirie 
is ranked in the province of Canterbury, partly in the diocese 

of 


Ilinis for Improvements in North Wales, p. 40. 

f History of the parishes of Whiteford a?id -Holyvreti. p. IfiV. 

It is a subject of regret, that so partial an account sluRdd iMure been pro* 
mnlgated, and.au addicionai disappointment, that a far different and mere 
valuable statistfidb.! description of so varied a country ,Jias not yet been pub- 
lished. ' Had^ the view of its agriculture, drawn up for th<r Board, by the 
3^v. Mr, Davies made its appearance, the editor would have cheerfully 
Mij^d himself of such inlonnation, to have counteracted the inaccuracies of 
(^Pkstam^nU. ' 
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of Tigor^ anfl partly m tliat of St Asaph, the dcanry of 
Dyflryn Clw) d belonging to the ibrnaer Rie, ’ 

The ciiitf liononai distincCitep^, derivable from tbit cototy 
arefevr* Tbe boiougli of BenSigli^givebihc title oT cavi to 
ibe noble family of 1 leldiur, and ButhiiC baron to that of Yel^ 
twton. 

It retanw two menibcis to p uliament, one, as knight of the 
shire 9 ami the otiur^ as i< pieixutative for the coniedeialtd 
towns of Denbigh, Authin hiid lioit ; and pays one part of tbe 
land tax.. 


DKNBlOll. 

« 

The county to#n is utoated neailv in the centre oi Dvfliyn 
1 Iwyd, OBjtlw sidtt and foot oi a sUi p hill, uiue foiiniiig a pro 
iniiiept ffoirft, ia a tiact of the country called Rbos, hence lU 
anffibnt Bi^tudi appellation of * CaucU CUdJ^^/n yn or 
the craggy lull m Khos. 

The oidt aatUentic accounts of this place, appear tos^n* 
ebrotuxe vjlli tiie fouiidation of its cMik* On the death of 
Lleiyetyn, hu| brother Dai id, considering himself the legal so* 

\ nC North Wales, sunimoned the Welsh chieftain^, as 
to meet him at Uinbtck^, the prestnt Denbigh, for 
ei^ipose wf holding a consultation on their common in* 
llkssiroiis of vindicating the lOjuied lights of th« 
I l^f^ommenced hostiluies against the il^glish; and 
tiras hie capture and impiisomnent, together with the 
ansdUbdiaii of WeUh mdependence. On this occasion Ed* 
bettowed the lerdAiip ef Denbigh on Henify Im y* earl 
a« whss j W xi sd observes was previously a great lord 
To secure his new acqinsiuoits, he is 
Ire converted the \iliage ncai it 

MMlI^erhaps be might have been the founder 
I Jit the same penodi • 

2 L 4 The 




% t^aihecli means a small bill rortress. 

t Xicland states, ** afoie bn tyme I cannot lerne tiat tbert was otner ^ 
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;^e abore author mentions a cijrcomstance conjunctively 
mvith ibis account of the fortress that, seems to have es- 
caped the notice of the generality of writers on English history, 
viz. that Edward the fourth was besieged in it, and a compact 
was entered into between the king and the Lancastrian party, 
by which the monarch was permitted to retreat, on signing 
conditions, that he should leave the realm, and never attempt 
to return. ‘Diigdale states Denbigh, and several other strong 
places in Wales, to have been held u part of the year 1459, 
.by Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, in behalf of lus weak half 
brother. Jlenrj/ the sixth ; but the whole of them wi re retaken 
the Yorkists in the following year. In 1^8, he is said to 
have returned, and having been reinforced by the junction of 
a large body tif Wei.'.h troops, burnt and pillaged the town; 
apparently meditating i e \ enge, rather than conquest ^ . Wiictht r, 
during the unhappy ditrerciices, subsisting bctwcui the 
rosesj at that period might have placed Edw'ard bi such a di- 
lemma, or not, certain it is, that soon after, the reigipng prince 
was constrained, to abdicate his throne, and quit the kingdom. 
But then the necessity is represented to have arisen out of the 
desperate state of his political atl'airs in general, and not ftom 
any specific compromise or capitulation with his adversariesf. 

After the retreat of Charles the first from Chester, in Sep- 
tember lC45j the king took refuge at Denbigh ; and from that 
circumstance, a tow’er containing the rooms, occupied by his 
majesty, still retains the appellation of Siambr y brenhin, or 
the royal apartment. . Although .the pariiamciitarian forces 
under general Mytton, in the beginning of November, in the 
same year obtained a most important victory over the loyalists, 
commanded by sir William Vaughan iu the vicinity; yet the 

cas^'- 

toon or castellc.*' Itinerary, Vol. V. p. 56. Yet from the pre-existing name 
pf pinbec^t a strong probability arises, that this hill was a strong hbW, an* 
grant made to Lacy. 

* Carto’s IfiBt. of England, Vol. II. p, 775. 
t Henry’s Hist, of England, Voi. IX. p. 210 . . . 
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castle appears to have continued in possession ofitta latter* till 
the ensuing year; when it wa^ attacked* and taken by* general 
Mytton. And notwithstandihg: the siege commenced on July 
the sixteenth, sqch was the gaUant defence made by th^ gar- 
rison, under the command of the governor* colonel William 
Salusbury, that its surrender was protracted till the third of 
November following ; although the governor had received a 
written order, signed by the king, dated Newcastle^ September 
the fourteenth, to reliin|ui^h all further resistance : and linen it 
was delivered up, ou the most honourable conditions. It is 
very remarkable, tliat after a general mandate had been issued 
by fallen majs^sty, in the mo’itb of June previous, for the 
yielding up to the Parliament all strongholds both in England, 
and Wales; the first it obtained ptissossion of in Nivrth Wales, 
lie Id out tW(» months longer, tliaa the last. English castle, which 
had been tlefeaded for the royal cause. It was probably dis- 
inaiilled ou jchanging j)osses.surs, and after the restorition of 
€barie.s the second, was blown up with gunpowder, ami ren- 
dered completely untenable by any future enemy. 

This fortress, by the accounts of historians, ord the appear- 
anep of the present remain^, must have been a superb struc- 
ture, and from tlic strength of its position, and massy nature of 
the building, invulnerable, but to heavy artillery and irreduci- 
ble, trxeept iii ctises of treachery, or famuie. The breaches in 
the walls, ]\li\ Grose observes, plainly shcAV how they were 
const ructed. 'I'wo walls, occupying the extremities of the in- 
tended thickness, were first built in the ordinary manner, with 
a vacuity betiveen the|n, into which W'a.s poured a mixture of 
hot mortar, and ro^gh stones of all sizes, which on cooling 
ijConsolidaled into a mass, as hard as stone. This kind of build- 
Viag called 


Tliis^castlc stands, on top of recke inosl hye, 

A cragge, as hard Hint or Steele : 

' A niasiiic inoont, whose stones lo deepe doth lye^ 
'fliat uo device, may well the bottom Icde.^ 


The 


^ Antiqaities* . 
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The roek 4i9cen4«> beoetth iht aimeicBt towoe^ 
About the whiclj^ e stately wall goes dowiie^ 
Willi buyldiugs great and postenies to the saine^ 
That goes through rocke« to giee at greater fame* 

1 want good words^ and reasons apt therefore 
It selfe shall shewc, tJie substance of my tale : 

But yet my pen, must tell here somewhat more* 

Of castles praise* as I ha\ e spolcc of vale. 

A 'strength of state* ten tjmes as strong ns fayre. 
Yet fajre and fine with dubblc wailes lull thicke^ 
Like tarres trim, to take the open ayre* 

Xldde of free-stone, and not of burned bricke : 

Xo buyiding there, but such as man iniglit say» 
The Horke thereof, wuuid last till judgement d 

The scale so surt, not sabjcct to a liill, 

Nor yet to inync, ucjr force of cannon blast : 
Within that house, may people walkc at will. 

And stand full sale, till dauiigcr all be past* 

If cannon rorde, or baikt against the wall 
Friends tlterc may say, a figge for enemies all : 
Five men within, may kcepe out numbers greate^ 
(lu furious sort) that shall approach that seacc. 

Who stands on rocke, and lookes riglit down alone^ 
Shall tliinke bclowe, a man is but a child : 

1 sought my seife, from top to fiing a stone 
With fuJle mnyne force, and yet 1 was heguyid. 

If such a height, the roightic rocke be than 
The force nor sleight, nor stout attempt of man. 
Can win the fort, if house be fumtcht tlirow. 

The troth whereof, let world be wilnesie now. 

It is greak,pay ne, from foote of rocke Us dynie 
To castle wall, and it is greater toyie . , . 

Oil rocke to goe, yea any step sometyme 
I'l irighlly yet, without a faule or foyle. 

And as this scale; and castle strongly stands 
Past winning sure, with engiii sword or hands ; 

So looks ore, the couiitrcy farre or iicere. 

And shines like torch, and ianterue of the sheere. 
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* Wherefore DebbigK thoii beerst away ibe pfibe^ 

Denbigh hath got, the garland of our dates : 

Denbigh reapes fame, and lawdc a thousand waiesj , 

Dciibigit rny pen, unto the qlowdes shall raise. 

The castle thtire coultl I in order drawe, 

I should surmount, now all that ere I save*.*' 

TJiis though a quaint, is probably an accurate statement, and 
as it contains a doseviption by a person, who saw it about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, is not only curious for its 
language, but valuable for its details. Leland, who preceded 
the tojufjgraphicai poet, remarked, The castelle is a very 
large tiling, and hath many tuures yn it. But the body of the 
\vf»rke was never finisliid. Tin; (latthouse is a nierveUis, 
strong and great peace of work, but the fastitria of it were 
never finischid. If they had beenc it jiiight have beeiie countid 
aiiM»ng the most memorable peaces of works yn rnglancl. It 
liTith diverse WTirdes, and diverse imrlcoliciss. On the front 
of the gate 1?* set the image of Hen. T.aey rrle of Lincoln in 
his stately long robes. — Sum say that the erle of Lincolne*s son 
felle into castelle welle, and tlierdyed: w hereupon lie never 
passid tuHnisch the oastcllei. 

The grand entrance is through a jiiagnifiecnt pointed arch- 
way, formerly flanked by two largo octagonal towers, one. of 
which is nearly demolished, and the oilu r in a ruinous state. 
In an ornamented niche over the centre of the nreh, is still re- 
maining tolerably intire, the statue of the founder ; and over 
a gateway, that stood on the left of this, it is said was another 
of his wife, Margaret, danghier of William Longespec, or 
Longspear, earl of Salisbury. The ruins cover the summit of 
the craggy hill, one side of which is boldly precipitous. The 
prospect through the broken arches, and frittering w alls, is ex- 
iefisiVe^ and peculiarly fine. The vale of Clwyd, tbr miles 
round, is presented to the view in all its rich variety# and 
luxuriant beauties, with the onclianting prospect lorminatcd 
by.a line of hills, from the rock of Disserlh to Mod Fenlli. 

The 

* Wa)rtliinc!) of Wales, p, .123, 
f Itinerary, Vol. V. p. 57. 
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The town of Denbigh^ in point of situation^ has by one vvtw 
ter been assimilated to Stirlings and by another tu LdinbtiiL'l) ; 
but whoever has seen those places jn North lliitaiii, and had iUi 
opportunity ol conipaiing them with thi.s, tliough he may lind 
some tracts of siniiliarity, 3 ‘et the resemhLmcc ni neither case 
is particularly wStriking: to the hornier ii a rt.iiiil} approximates 
nearest. Scateii on a rocky eminence, iht' summit crowned 
with the ruinated castle, when viewed from a distance, assumes 
a most imposing aspect : and though the interior possesses little- 
grande nr, yet its elevated site give-' a commanding view of the 
surrounding country. 

The place originally inolosod with walls, and fortified with 
one square and three round tower. , that <‘onmrted it with the 
castle, was nearly jut ait Mhicnlar shape, and about a mile in 
circumference. Tin- Mitfuncc was by two grite> ; onp denf^iu- 
riated the Exchequer gale, in winch was held the loval tr»<] 
baronial courts ; and tiic <iihcr the L'wr'gmtfA* gate, in whiili 
aflliirs relative to municipal business were irmi'.aclcd. Lelaud 
observes, that numerous sireeis had subsisted within the wall.- . 
but that ii\ his time, most of the. hou.ws were dilapidated, 01 
down ; and it could scarei ly reckon cii^hty houidwidert. *AVhat 
were the cause.s, uhicli j»rtiducc(I the decay of the original 
town, whether destructive fire.s the scarcity of water, the in- 
convenience of carriage, or all these co-optraiiiig together, ha.s 
not been ascertained. In one of these precinct. s, stands St, 
Hilary s, a chapel formerly belongiug to the garrison, and now 
appropriated as a place of worship for the inhabitants of the 
town. A small distance from it, is the carcase or ruinated 
body of a church, a hundred and seventy feet in length, and 
seventy one broad, designed to have been separated into nav^ 
ailcs, &€. by two rows of ornaineiiial coloiiins* stfilNili^^ 

ture, it appears, from a date on a foundation stone> was begun 
A» D> 1 379, under the au.spiccs of Dudley, carlo/ Leicester; 
who is stated to have dt.iisted from prosecuting the work, 
hy the disgust he entertained against the Welsh> for enmi- 

. ty 
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ty Incurred by his insuiGforablc tytiftiny**. A sniii h reported 
to have been subsequently colleciqd for the completion of the 
^plan, but tliat the Earl of Essex passing through the plate, on 
his ill-fated expedition to Ireland, obtained a loan of the 
money, and failing to reimburse it, the building was conse- 
quently left in an unfmished state which dilapidating time has; 
now changed into a picturesque ruin. 

A monastic inst/tuilon, is said by Speed, to have been formed 
here, by a John dc Sunimore, A. D. 1399. But from an authen- 
tic document on a mutilated ancient brass, found some years 
since, V a]>pears, the house, which was a priory for Car?nelites, 
or white friars, was founded long anterior to that dale, by John 
SalusLuf'if, of Llcweni, who died March 7, 1289.f The con- 
ventual church, in which tlte family of the founder w ere in- 
nrred till (lie era of the reformation, is the only remaining part 
ofthuhuih'ing; and this has long been sacrilegiously desecrated 
and ( oiiverled into a barn. 

An almsitouse, built of hewn stone, is said to liave been 
erected here, by one Fleming, and a chapel near it, called 
• ca])elle Fleming;* the one uiiteiiantcd and the o'her desolate 
in tlie time of Leland.X 

The new town, occupying the present site, below the rocky 
Tid^jo, gradually, arose from the old ; the increase of one pro- 
ducing 

^ This undeserving court minion, immefliatcly after his receiving a grant 
of the Seigniory, made the country feel the weight of his oppression. For 
though Che lenuniry, oa his taking possession of tiie lordship, had presented 
him with two thousand pounds j yet his insatiate avarice induced him to ad- 
vance the old rents, amounting annuHliy to two hundred and fifty pounds, as 
far .as the' enormous sonr of eight or nine hv mired : and in addition to this 
be wautt^ly inclosed the wusie lauds, at will, to the injury of the 
. fre^i^dvx|;ttf^bfhers ; who, irritated by his rapacity, incurred the stigma of 
exciting riot and relicllion, by rising to exercise their right of removing the 
nuisance by Icvoliiiig his encrQaciinnents§. 

t Collins’s Baronets, Edit, 1720, Vol. 1. 82. 

tVol.V.p.A7. 

{ Secret Memoirs of Kobert, «arl of Leicester. 
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the decay of the other. Thi«» extending down the slope 
ef the hill, and some way round the baiie, consists principally 
of one long street, with a few good houses; but the collateral* 
streets, «.r rather lanes, arc very irregular an<l ill built. By 
the return made to go\ crnment, the number of houses was stated 
to he 534, and the inhabitants 2391. Of this population, 794 
were represented as einployed in trade. Ii> iu.uiufacture«i in 
gloves and shoc.s, arc very considerable, aiui large quantities 
are sent to London and otluu* places. 

Denbigh was made a borough in the time of Edward the first, 
who granted to Henry L:icy, and all his men, then inhabiting 
the town, or that should/<w ever iiiiiublt it, that they should be 
free, and acquitted for ever, from all soc, sac, UdI, stallage, 
payage, panago, murage, pontage, and passage, through all his 
territories, formcrlj’’ belonging to the King of Wales; and aUo, ' 
through divers English counties, enumerated in the letters * 
patent. These privileges were coiifirined by several subsequent 
nionarchs, and the present charttr was r»btaincd in the reign of 
Elizabeth, lly virtue of this, the corporation consists of tw'o 
aldenuen, who are justices, having the power to hold quarterly 
sessions, two bailiils, who with tlie aldermen are commissioners 
of array, twenl y-tive capital burgesses, a recorder, two coroners, 
and other subordinate oilicers. Conjointly with Holt and ilo- 
ihin, ii possesses the ])Jiwer of sending one member to the 
united parliament. TJie eleciive fiaiithisc is vested in resiant 
burgesses, that i£, the resident iuliabitants, and the bailifls are 
the returning ofllcers. 

Tiiough by tiic charter, the borough extends one mile and a 
half each way, from the centre of the town, yet the parish 
churcli, St, MarceUcs, at Whitechurch. In the church, 
porch, on a small brass, eiTjgics represent; in the attistade 
kneelirjg, Hicuard Myloleton, ofCwaynynnog, gemfttor of 
Denbigh castle. In the reigns of Edward the .sixth, Mary, and 
Elizabeth, and Jani:, his wife; both of whom, were interred 
here, ^hind him, in relii vo, are nine sons, and behind her, 
seven ddughteri:. She <lied in 15t>5, and he ten years after. 

string 
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stilng of rerw% notable onijr ior tbcir qaaintneni, exhibit an 
humble attempt to impFosa the idea of his singular virtues on the 
snmds of posterity. 

A mural monument^ erected to the memory of Humphrey 
Li*wyd, contains a cininsey iitfuic> in a supplicating posture, 
and Spanish costume^ of that learned and distinguished anti* 
(}uary. After graduating at Oxford, he adopted the medical 
profession^ and became domestic physician in the family of the 
lastf itzaian, carl of Arundel. He represented in parliament, 
the borough of Denbigh, his native place, where he prema* 
turely JSpd, 1568, in the forty-first year of his age. Exclusive 
of his skill in physic and niU‘^ic, he is celebrated as an excellent 
rhetorician, a judicious philosopher, aiid profound amiquary. 
Though his Hfe w^as short, he left several proofs of his science 
igiid industry. To his friend Ortelius, for m Iiosc Geography' he 
idicw uiap of England, corrected from improved surveys, he 
ciraicatci! l,is Comm«ntari(»luni IJritannitK,” ami iii$ Epistle 
" De Muna Druidum insula, aiitiquitati r-iias restituta.” Among 
various tracts left unpubU.Iied, was a Welsh chronicle, deduced 
Irom the time oi Cadwalatler, and a continuaiiim < f Caracloc's 
History of Cambria. Camden wa.> considcruhiy indebted to him 
for assistance, in the Britannia ; tind for Lord Lainlev, whose 
sister, Elwyd had married ; he collected many useful and curU 
ous books, which at present form a small, though valuable part 
of the library, attached to the British iiiuscuni.* 

Lleweni Hai.1., the seat <it Mtchacl Uu^Jies, Esq. has 
obtained considerable celebrity by several of its possessors. 
At this place resided about 730, Marclm eithitm, one of the fif- 
teen tribes, or ancietit nobility, of North Wales. An English 
. family of the name of Salusl/uiy, settled here si>roeiitnc before 
reign of lienr^ the third; Sir John Salusbury, was first 
husband Of Catherine Tmlor, better hnown in this tmutitry by 
the distinctive appellation of Caihtrive Utram. or from 

tuc 

• YorkA Uoyal Tril>«, p. ItV; in vrliidi ii a„ fscilcnl por- 

trait of liim, from n painting in poncsswu of a icFwwul .iivt, Joliii blovd. 
®»q. of Alton, ■ 
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mine of her p^mtiiontal soat ia lh^ vicinity. Eter second w&n 
"Sir Richard Clough^ on which oedsundn, tradition stales:i that 
being handed to church by Maurice Wynn, of Gw^ydir, she re- 
ceived a whispering wish of i>estowing her hand on himself In 
preference to his friend. The fair widow politely declined ac- 
ceptance of the ollbr, candidly observing, that in her way she 
had agreed to proposals made by the knight ; but, that in case 
of survivorship, he might depend on his being her third; and 
she afterwards verified the amatorial assurance. Her fourth was 
Edward Thelwall, Esq. of }*las y Ward ; whom she Jefl a 
widower, departing this life Aug'ist 1591, and w’a^j^uried at 
Llanyfydd ; but. no coinmeraorutivc inouument appears to mark 
the place of her iniormcnt, though from the number of her de- 
scendants, she has ol)tained the ideally prolific distinction of 
Jiluiit Cymru, mother of Wales.* 

The eddest son of (Jatheriiie, by her first husband, was TliOy 
mas Saliisbury, who was execnied 1580, for the .share he ‘was 
supposed to have had in the notorious concern called Baling^ 
ton^s Plot ; when Lleweni, came by heritable right, into pos- 
session of his eklcT brother. Sir John Saliisbury, the strong' 
Sir Thomas, a descendant of this house, was an eniinent 
JoyaIi.st in the time of Charles the first. This gentleman, dis- 
r.ingui>hcd himself both by his sword and pen, havihg, aS Woodt 
observe. s ‘ a natural geny to poetry and roraance,' eMrirised 
himself much in tho.se juvenile studies; and produced in Engr* 
lish ver.«e, ** The Hi.story of Joseph;^^ comprising thirteen 
chapters. 

I^ifcwcni descended to the Coitems, in the reign of Charles the 

second, < 

* All excellent three-quarter length iignro of 
is in the collection at fJuespg-Hall, and from the date, sttri- 

buted to that cc'icbratecl portrait painter, in the time of Elizabeth, Luc^it it 
ffeere, though not enuruernti-d aniung the works of the artist, in Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of paintin;;. IVom this picture, a fine engraving by the masterly 
hand of Bottd, accompanies, anecdotes of the. subject in Yc|^e*s Royal 
Tribes. " 


t Athenae Oxouienses. 
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.seconci* by the marriage of Sir Robert Cotton with Hester, sis- 
ter and heiress of Sir John Salisbury, the last baronet of that 
name. 

From the Cotton family, it was transferred by purchase to 
the Hon. Thomas Fitzmuurice, uncle to the marquis of Lands* 
down, and father of the late noble possessor. 

Situated in a flat lawn, Lleweni hall, appears to a disadvaiu 
taffe; but from it are delightful views of the hills, ranging on 
bote sides of the vale, and terminated by the castle and town 
of D^i^igh. A noble semi-circular brick building too near it 
also tends to distract the view of the spectator. This extensive 
structure w^as erected by the late owner, for the most patriotic 
purposes, viz. furnishing labour for the poor inhabitants of the 
distrieV by means of a bleacher^, and aiding his numerous Irish 
teivantiy, hy receiviivg linen for his rents in lieu of money. 
Tire ’manufactory, formally years, gave employ mt in loa great 
number of hihds, and the beneficial eftects >vei e very sensibly 
experienced in the neighbourhood. But since the death of Mr* 
Fitzmauricei the attention to the concern has greatly relaxed, 
the trade consequently declined, and the activity, which used 
to animate the environs of the place, appears to have followed 
the commercial spirit of its once beneficent j)romoter. 

The PERME ORNEE, of Mts. Lioyd, near the handsome bridge 
of l^ntrifiiih generally attracts the traveller’s notice, from the 
idea it furnishes of an elegant retirement, the grounds being 
naturally laid out, wi h all the accompaniments, simple iii their 
design, and tasteful in their execution. 

Henllan, long remai'kable for what has been humourously' 
described, as exhibiting a schism between church and 
th^J^^ex having been removed into the bottom, and 
the laiiflsaiHt maintaining its ancient station on the brow of the 
hill,, is placed under the ecclesiastical guardianship of Sadv;rnp 
or &iturnu8, a rotemponiry saint with Wehefrede : the object 
of liis protection, viz. the church, is no less notable for having % 
voof foimed of shingles, generally considered of Saxon invention. 
A monumental inscripligj) acquaints the reader, that here was 

. . 2 M tetred 
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Sir Pf.teii Mutton, master in chancery, prothonotary 
of the rrow'n, chief justice of North Wales, who died Novem- 
ber i‘<f; fourth. Though coii-sidered as an excellent judge, yet 
Inving the honour of a scat in parliament lie exemplified the 
iMiportant fact, tooofrm ov€rlo<ikc(l. or too li£»htly appreciated? 
that legislative and juridical knowledge art* distinct things, and 
sciiatorir.i and forensic eloquence, arc essentially dilferenl ; re- 
qniiiiig diverse talent", ncquirenients, and views. In one of 
his rhet'.vical aiK inpts, he occasioned much pleasantry ta the 
hou^<^ by wha: is nsuiilly elasscil among llihernian ljl..mders, 
asserting, he remetnhered fourr^oji years hefore he was 
bon?. See. S^c.* Having amassed by his |)rofe^sion a consi- 
derable fortune, he purchast d estates at Liaiierch, which by 
the. marriage of his daughter, and sole iieiress, came to the^ 
family of Davit 

In. vM.Kcn nor.si:, i.s advantageously situated, in asnulivut 
beautiful park, tlic lower part having its plantations relieved by 
a fine piece of water, and the upper commanding an enchant- 
ing |)ro>[»ect along the vah‘s, flanked by tlie Civvydian hills. 

The guldens were furiiicriy laid out by Mutton Davies, Lsq. 
on his return from visiting Italy, in the foreign outrageously 
unnatural style, witli formal walks, dipt tree.s, and hydraulic 
statue.s. The late Mr. Yorke, describes these gardens, as re- 
maining in this state within his memory, and that among ^ the 
images and w«iUer-tricks, was a sun dial, wliich on your ap- 
proach, spouted in your facc/’t and apologised for the rudeness, 
by an indecorous inscription. Though the recent changes ef- 
fectfd in these, may only be lamented by the gaping rustic, 
yet tiif* admirers of ancient art will regret to find, that a false , 
ta.sie of more modern extraction, and of too ext^ive a display, 
has attempted to convert the venerable old house, sin ertant 
modern villa. It is now the seat of Daniel Leo, Esq* 

JiojBKJtT D.vvies, po.ssi'.ssor of Llanerch, in the latter part of 
the sevenieeuth century, w'as u iiaturallst and able antiquary. 

He 

. fir*Peniianf» Tours, Vo), JI p. I7tf. 

t^Rvyal Iribri, p . ^41. 
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He collected a scaree treasure of Welsh manuscripts, which 
still render the library a valuable property. 

In the parish of Llan St. Sior. or Si* George, lifijffynon 
tair, or lioly well, whose saluttferous qualities were ascribed 
to the tutelar saint ; to whom the most acceptable offering wiis 
a horse, that species of animals being supposed to be under 
liis immediate protection. Such as were peculiarl 5 »- diseased, 
Witfe brought to the fountain, besprinkled w ith the >vater, and 
the^eal blessing ceremoniously bestowed, in these terms, Rhad 
Duivl^nt Sioraniat, the blessing of God and St. George be upon 
thee. In this parish on the >ummit of a hill, called Pen ^ pare,* 
arc the vestiges of a cam[). comprising a considerable area, oc- 
cupied by rtwen Gwynedd, after l)is masterly retreat from Oil 
(him, beforr the superior army lieiided by the English mo- 
jiarrl), t\ lii< li lie here kept at bay, so long, as to procure a pacifi- . 

und’Stop the farther progress of invasion. The assail- 
able sides arV fortified by double or treble fossa and valla, and 
the others defended ht'^ natural ramparts. 

Aiit;iiOF.Lrr, a large and incteasing village, situated on the 
northern side of the county, fonuevly celebraled for its large 
cattle fairs, has lately become one of those modern Eebatanas, 
or fashionable estival t^^sorts, coinmonly called sea-hatiiing 
pladcs. It has by soin^e bcert described as a rival to Parkgale. 
in Clicshirc ; but its vfejtanH arc fur from being so numerous, 
and its accommodations less. IMr. Pennant-f notices a tradi- 
tionary account, stating, that in old limes, that raging impetu- 
ous element, the ocean, had overwhelmed a large tract of inha- 
bited country, once extending two miles to the northward of the 
present argillaceous ciiils, in the vicinity ; and of this a proof has 
tleen adduced from a dateless, nameless epitaph in Welsh, in- 
scribl^ bri the wall of. the cemetery, importing, that, “ Iii this 
3 M 2 churcli-yard 

* L6td t 4 yitleton, in l»is history of Henry the second, Vol. II. P* 
sccuriitely s>tatcs, that this effectual itand of the Welsh prince, happened 
Among the Stiowdonian hills. 

t Xouri in Wales, Vel. 111. p. 155. 
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cliurch*ydrd lies a inan> who lived three miles to the north of it.*’ 
But corroborative evidence of a less dubious character, may be 
found in the valuable geological fact, that when the sea has- far 
ebbed, a considerable space of tenacious loam contains the trunks 
of oak trees, nearly inu’i;ral in form, but so deprived of their origi- 
nal contexture, as to ;bliuit of being cut by a knife with equal fa- 
cility as wax. This wood is sought after l^y necessitous people, 
who, after havijig given it induration, b}' drying on the bea^h, 
use it as fuel, though it udinits a very oflensive efiliivia. 

To the w est of Abergelen, the country becomes mqr.,; ele- 
vated, rising into linustone hills, in w hich lead ore has been fre- 
quently found. On one of tliese, <lc nominated Coppayr 
or the mount of the write. h tower, are the remains of a strong 
Ih itish post. The accessible parts were strongly defended by 
deep fossa, and high valla, composed of loose, stones. T'le pro- 
minentpart of die camp had a vast natural mound,, torr.icd Iv', 
the precipitous side of the [)rojccting hill. Numoers of per- 
sons are in this vicinity employed in bl^l^tmg the limestone 
rock, which is converted into lime as n manure, or exported 
in sii;al! ves^ds, for that and building purposes, to distant placc> 
along the. coast. 

A lofty precipice dcnoiiiinated Ccf» Ogo, which ditpjaya 
the calcareous nature <if the strata, being a dusky .whi^ coloHr, 
except where it is agrceablj^ variegated with a clothing of Utt 
iiondifr ivju'i ivy, is cnri«*ns, from the circumstance of its j|oa 
front, coni;iining .^evend subterraneous excavattoas^ which oc- 
casion .strong soniferous ingurgitations of the waves, at certain 
states of tide. One of these, that by way of pre-eminence ob- 
tains the npptdialion of IV Ogn, or the cavern, is worthy of the 
traveller^ notice, and will bring strongly to the classical' 
visitant’s collection, the Sil>yr.s cave, df.*.scribcd by the llfMltuan 
bard^ 

The 

** Spt'Iiincii uliii r«if, vasloqur nuiaatii^ hiatu 
Scrupra.”* 

* Virgilii ./Flneid. Lib. Vf. Tlii«r celebrated cavern in Italy, still rctauM 
rhe distinbtive name oi’ /fr^na -U Sibylla. 
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The entrance is certainly a most magnificent vestibule, and 
furnishes an imposing idea of the internal grandeur. " Its 
mouth resembles the huge arched entrance of a Gothic cathe- 
dral A few fci.'t within this, and immediately in the centre of 
it, a rock, rising from the floor to the lolly rooi, not unlike 
a massive pillar rudely sculptured, divides the cavern into two 
apartments. The hollow to the left soon terminates ; but that to 
fh«a right, spreads into a large chamber thirty ft*et in height, 
aiK^rctching to an uncertain depth, as human curiosity has 
ncveiVne^en hardy enough to attempt ascertaining it. ^Making 
jl sharp turn, a few yards from the entrance, and sweeping in- 
to ihf; interior of the mountain ; the form and dimensions of this 
abyss, ur<* omcealed in impenetrable darkness; we could only 
follow \\< windings, therefore about lorty yards with prudence 
iifrht here totally dc:»ertcd us, and the flooring became 
b:'<h diriv unsafe. Stalactites of various fancilul torms, de- 
corate the frmtd roof and sides of this extraordinary cavern, 
the entrance of v^ iiicb, commands a view' surprisingly grand 
and extensive.'’'* 

The road leading to the principal ferry over the (.’onwy, noW' 
widened for the accommodation i f the mail and otner coaches, 
formerly, like the one over Penmaen mawr, was along a ledge 
on the precipitous side of Penmaen Rhos: a huge calcareous 
rock, jutting into the sea and forming the western born ol 
Ltaiiduias bay. 

In one of the adjacent deep glens, that unfortunate monarch, 
Richard the second, was surroundetl and taken by an armed 
banditti, and delivered up to bis bitter enemy and rival, the 
political Bolingbroke. Duped by the designing arts, and coii- 
iii,th^ j>rofe.ssrd and apparent friendship of Northumber- 
land, thiiSiking was induced to accompany the carl from Conwy 
to Flint, where the usurper then tvas stationed with his army, 
under the plausible pretext of adjusting their UMhap[»y dillcr- 

H M 3 
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cnees in an amicable manner: tfec fatal result of which meeting 
is generally known*. 

Amiflst heath-clad hills at the head of a small valley, through 
which the rivulet Aled flows, hastening to join the Elwy, stands 
the village of 

Llansannan witli its chinch, reputedly dedicainl to Sannuitj, 
cotemporary with a host, that arc still by the vulgar minds 
supposed to ha\o been possessed of r^xclusivc holiness. 

A descemlani of Molwynog, one of tin; litteen Northwij^ian 
tribes, is said to have peopled the country with the LhjnUtS, in 
English Grrp, Bleyddyn Fychan having assumed the^irnamc 
of Llvvydj among whose beneliciiil deeds may justly be reck- 
oned, in a country like this, an(| taking the period of per- 
formance into the account, bis having erccrcd a bridge of .s-ont 
over the mountain torrent. 

Another of this race, and of the same name, Iiav»Vv, i-ccn 
satisfied with the conduct of hi?, tenantry, in *k*pavoxysm of 
fury, chased tbeiii like beasts of prey from his estates, and con- 
verted tile whole into ^fnyest; an ajipi l!a»ion comnicinorative 
of tin? lep ctty which tlie land bear., to t lie [ireseut day, A 
stron this, iliougli not a favomable jiorlrahure of the ruamiers 
in those times, and an exemplification of what an amiable 
’vriter says, We cannol deny, but that wc were to I lie excess 

Jcalocis in Iionor, riiddon and quick in quarrel t,’' 

There is in the paioch of Llansannnn in the side of a strong 
hilh: a place, wher ther bo i24 ludes or places in a roundel 
for men to sit in, but sum Icsse and sum bigge cutte oute of the 
inayne rok by iiianiies hand; and there childern and young 
men cunjiniiig to seke their cuttelle use to siite and play. Suilii 
caul le it the Rounds 'JahklJ* This extraordinary wwk, pre- 
viously inemioncd, as said to lie allusive to an institution. of 

knighthood 

This affecting story is tlucidatod by priid.s copied from ancient illunii- 
nated manuscripts, in Strntt’s Uc^ul Amiquitic:,. 

+ Pennant's. Tdnrs in Wales, Vol. I, p. 103. 

J Lcland’iiislliiicrary, Vol. V. p, 
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kniglithood attributed to ArihuTj has been unnoticed by most 
travellers, and unaccounted for by all. 

Dyitryn AtF.D Hall, an elegant modern mansion, erected 
oil the slope of a bill oppdsite the old house, for generations a 
seat of the Wynne family, now belongs to ]*i/ers Wynne Yorke, 
Jisq. by a heiress of the family, marrying his father, the late 
Philip York^ Esq. of Erddig. 

h the piiristi of Nantllyn or Nanfsiyn, was born DAvrn 
Sawell, w hose talents reflected hoinnir on his native place. 
ITis^iius turned towaids poetry, of which he produced some 
clegant^pecirnens; but enk ring intc^ the nu'dical profession, he 
was appointed a surgeon in the r(»yHl navy, and sailed in the 
Discovery wHIi Captain Cook to the Pacific oc< an. There he 
was im ctye-\vitness of that celebrated circumnavigator’s death, 
ineianchuly catastrophe he wrote a circuinslantial 
a^/Tuntj^Mbii.shed in the liiograjdiia Britannira. Ills own 
death occu^d in the autumn of the year 17fl9. 

In this desolate part of the county are several small lakes, 
from one <»f whicUlln* Aletl is'^ues, whose waters, a short dis- 
tance iToni the source, falling over a rocky ledge of a vast 
height into a deep gh ri, form a fine, though naked ciitiiract. 
A li^le further down, the .same rivulet tumbles over a mass of 
kregtflar strata, into a liurribie hlack-loffking cavern, whose 
gloom is both lieiglueiied, and relieved, hy the diversifying 
etifbicts of veiuTable oaks, that adorn its surrounding scenery. 

The village of Gw ythlrin will descend in story to poste- 
rity, as long as the memory <»f su[ierslitiou sliall survive. Its 
.small church is celebrated, as having had the lumour of be- 
coming a place of interment for the precinu.s remains of Si. 

aflier her decollation, and revivification. On her 
reputed second tlcath, she was burled in this secluded spot. 
W'liither she h'a<l somelime previously retired for devotional 
purposes, under strong and iia ntul inducement. the de* 
Cease of St. Ikuno, .she is said to have been wavneil by a vi- 
sionary voice, to visit St. Dcifcr, then resident at Boiltari, for 
spiritual information, by whom she was directed to St. Sadwrn 

2 M d 
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at Hcnllani who further advised her seek an asylum with 
St. Elerius at Gwytherin. Having adopted the last recommen- 
dation, she repaired to this spot, where it is stated, then existed 
a convent of nuns, and having received the veil from the hands of 
the local saint, on the demise of Theonia, she was elected by 
the sisterhood, lady Abbess. In this silent retreat the corpse 
was permitted for centuries to rest in peace, bin iW. miraculous 
powers magnifying with increasing darkncs.s, and a monk of 
Shrewsbury having witnessed its amazing beneficial effectsyfiie 
abbot of the Benedictine house there, in the reign of the 

first, sensible what an ac(|uisitton of derivable sanctify, and 
consequent power, it would give to the fraternity, determined 
to have it conveyed to his reliquary; and for the purpose ob- 
tained a royal mandate of removal. But the possessors, alike 
aware of the invaluable nature of the treasure, demurred - 


the king, for a lime refused to resign the deposit ; an<)..v :-.icn »qs 
at length got out of their hands by detestable str/'iagems, nut 
unusually practised in those ages of superstition: ages when 
murder was even sanctioned by the privilege of sanctuary, and 
ecclesiastics could reconcile with the ideas of coiiscioute recti- 


tude, moral and immoral, confound vice and virtue under^pok- 
mical distinctions ; and encourage tlje most errant knavery^ 


glossed under the barefaced incongruit3^/?io«5/;’aK(i^, 


LLANRWST. 

A market town in the western part of the county, stands on 
the eastern bank of the river Conway, and though but a small 
place containing 662 houses, and 2549 inhabitants ; . yet ceiitri- 
cally situated in a vale, far distant from any other marb 
nopolizes the chief trade of the surrounding district, and is 
still famed for its large cattle fairs, and the peculiar manufac- 
ture of Welsh harps. 

The place presents nothing striking in appearance, the streets 
being chiefly narrow, except that in which stands a spacious 
market balb and the houses irregularly built. 

m 
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The CAwrcA externally, is a very mean building, and inter^ 
naliy little better; but a chapel adjoining has some claims to 
attention, as having been built after a design by the celebrated 
arcliitect, Inigo Jones, and its possessing a considerable portion 
of elegance. The carved and fretted roof is said once to have 
ornamented the conventual church of Maenan abbey, M hicb 
stood about the distance of three miles. 

large stone rufliii, ornamented with carved qualerfoils, 

S tained tlic remains of Lleiocljn ap Joriierth, J)as lately 
led from some rubbish in the church, and removed 
lore appropriate situation. Tliat prince was inferred 
at Conwy abbey, in the year 1^40; but on the translation of 
the monks from thence, to their new house at Maenan, the 


body u [wobably brought to that place; and at the general 
nf religious houses again deposited at Lhim wst. 

• monument has lately received the sumc de.served 

arfention. is a recumbent iigure, repiesenreil as armed, 

witli the feet resting on a couchant lion. The inscription 
points out its dcsigyuiiou. 


Ilu' lloM- ( fViNKOin /v Ciiurr : Vycuan Amn" ; 


llml Coyimarc ancienlly possessed the Gwydir estates, 
which having been sold by his son, afterwards became the pro- 
perty of the Wynnes. 

Though thi:. was a place of interment for that family, there 
are no other monuments worthy of notice, except one, and that 
only from the circumstance of its bearing a singularly long, 
and curion$ inscription, which after stilting, « This chapel \yas 
erected anno Domini 1633, by Sir Rkhavd Jfymie of Gwydir, 
iti county of Catu narvon, knight and baronet, treasurer to 
the high and mighty princess Henrietta Maria, queen of Ihig- 
land, daughter to king Henry the fourth of France, and wife to 
our sovereign Charles;*' proceeds to detail the pedigree of the 
founder, up to Owen Gwynedd. 

Against the wall of the chapel have recently been placed 
five brasses, which formerly decorated the Hoor, and arc justly 

considered* 
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considered ns very fine spocimens of chasing in the sereiilililiith 
ceicftiiry* Tiiese besides the inscriptioiw« iiHith 

' iiisl of a portraits representatiTe of the persw it in» 
to commen^orate. Four were done by a S^ltuemm Creufl; Ibut 
a half length figure of dame Sar&b Wynne by a Kjlltefis 
Vuj/ghan, is most admired in point of execution* ;V V 

T/ie bridge^ considered the most prominent ohrjedfe^^iid 
worthy of curiosity in this placo^ must not pass tmdoCtOM^. , It 
was built atit-:r a design by the same arclntccf, who furnisl^ld m 
plan for the chapel. But this, though cutemporaneous^^as 4fc 
piil^Hc wfuk, having been coustnicted by an order ft-om ibe 
privy comu il in ihe ninth 3 'ear of Charles the the 

c^i i’.naied at one thousand pounds, conjjplfitfy dri1^e(I 
by the ( { '’iim - it rc^nriecte, Caernarvon and Denbigh. TiiO'^h 
not a iVKignificviit it is a handsome structure, COI^ 
arrht’<.. the ceotiiil one the largest, nn*ri«uring'l«^fr'^ 
in the sj'iv.i; the coUateral arc of lesser dimeiviohs, oih? 
which ii' said to have been rcbiult. by an inferior genius m the 
ye;i) \ The centre consiMs of a muc h larger fmrtion of ft 
circle, t-. i'i the remaining two, and the segment of each 
the cluMtl less than llir (iiaimter. It i.s a circmnstaiice Cfftdiijtfed 
by many, that inis bridge is formed upon such nice priijfcitpt|^^ 
tlrar wht [i a person pushes against the large stone, placed «it0r 
the rjiiddle arc li, the whole fabric may be fth in vibratiftjjf 
n otion. But ii this very dubious property Iftrge siPUCtArea 
la- a luiis^lidc at all, as a proof of due propMlofi io ixmonty, 
?t car. only be applied to such as are very inasty, and 'Cmticd to 
Ti much g:'ci»icr elcvahoa in the atmosphere^, iBbajfc^Atte one hk 


* It iS rciriarluible, and to br rnirrettrcl. that neitlttriitf 6im\C!S;^^ 
lent artist, uii'lu- the titlcn of rit^ravci>, or f:'nascrst hfts. been . 

the amial> r)f the. line Arts, MJLl>.on;y[t! iliis nti.'Uc of uniatiiCHtiiig the 
clistini;iiis!K'<l pf.-sons, by initdjasetl ;ocinori:iIs in brass, wa« in UM fOP itvei^ . 
cciiuiJics. Anri the luoic .‘^o, as it is probable the custom watt faomnirii^ 
from chis&ical aiiiic|uity ; ami conRccjuroii y, though a mechanical operntion ; 
as requirirtg a portion of corubined v;llb soieucc, cimicogniphers 

have ranked far above iLc common *tvi1cts in mttuliic substances. 
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r^iirstion. The whole presents a fine architectural nexus in the 
MirnHinding scenery, that both above and below is enchant- 
inijly charming, gratifying the longing lingering sight, with 
the finest combiuations of objects, grouped in endless diversity. 
The dense woods, and towering hills, which line both margins 
ofrhe winding Conwy, are enlivened by the varying waters, ami 
♦li(‘se a:*a:ii more vivified by the busy djsplay on its surface, 
nhole river animated, cither with the small vessels 

ariiyin-^ .0, ,r ^^^'|.arli!^g from Tui.FUitw, a village about two 
jiiiiev .h a;., .lie higliest point to which the tide*, flows ; or with 
the S’ illvtinne diminutive coracles, that ply fishing fur salmon 
and sjiii ils; (pjaiitities of wliicli are ciniglit in their rc«pc(;tivc 
Not so dillhscly cxleiuiod iis ihe vale of Chvyd, and 
lc:>s coinr.i Med liuin that of Lianjoilen, lilaiirw-t Is generally 
'.' hyirciiby the lovers of nature; and liic extensive lajulscape 
•yffh * i'Mv liii (eatures in all dc>li alde Jisiances, has been eon- 
jjffered hv 'lie vulaiies ot' taste as exliihiling the ino.st va- 
riegiiied as'icinhlage oi‘ heaury, the j>eneil could })o.sribiy do- 
pici. - ;.&/eaiid noi the wmn tin* >iihjct t of eulogluni 

from tin. masttrly hand of that compel' lit judge, of the sublime 
and beautiful, Mr. Liurke, who pienmnucd it • the most 
< iiarming spot jjc had seen in Wah 

A.sceiuling IVoiii IJanrwsl lo lie .SiMitli east of the river, the 
road winds through a tine w«>od of sapling oaks, interspersed 
\vilh bei eh, ci.esniii, l.lie elegant pensile birch, and llie .- pIcMidid 
mountain ash. J-rum the sumrnil oftlu* liill a go(»d view is ob- 
tained of the vale just de^jcribetl, But a dreary contrast of 
gloomy heaths aiul b-.nren morasses, bounded by brown and 
darkMot>king moiniiainv, siueeed, till :it leiiglh tin? eye is re- 
lieved by tlio ]»l.mt.nioii.> surrounding, 

VoEi.As IIajj., a vener djie mansion. Is the seal of the Juni, 
Mrs, Finrh, 

In ihevieinil y of f V;rp,7 roe/iv.v, among t be j)ilLns, d* scribed 
by fluinden as standing in his lime, reiiiains a large column, 
bearing an inscrifitioii jiartly in 1/atln, and partly in WcUh, 
^tdd lo allude lothe intcrinenl of a pi ince Llewelyn; and a 

I large 
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large mount, on w inch formerly stood a castchjr, has been ad- 
duced ill conlirmation of the opinion. But there is reason lo 
doubt the accuracy of such an interpretation, when so able an 
antiquary as lluniphrey Llw^yd, confessed, that in his time it 
was very obscure. The characters^ are uncouth, and most of 
them now obliterated. 

Yspytty Jevan is considcreil as having; f)uce been one of 
those Asyla, or places of safety, formed by tiie knights 
John of Jerusalem, through divers countries, for liie prole^iion 
of unarmed travellers in turbulent times: and who extended 
the privilege of all-shielding sanctuary to this, at the time, in- 
hospitable part of the island- After the abolition of that lay 
order, the place thus exempt from jurisdiction, became* a ren- 
dezvous for the vile and ])rofligale ; who connnititjd depreda- 
tions on the surrounding district far and near, with iif:; 
till they were either extirpated, or di>iodged VA/n 

of Henry the sevi nih, I'v the patriotism /n' Meredy K 

ap Evan. In the church arc ihrce alabaster figures, coininc- 
niorative of Rh^s ap ^hrafyut/, wdio iuul the honour of being 
standard bearer to Ilt.nry, duke of Richmond, in the cc.iebrat cd 
battle of Boswortli field ; Lou/y liis wile ; and their son, /i?o/>cri 
ap Rhi/s, cross bearer and domestic tliaplahi to the great Ciii- 
dinal Wolsey. 

After a long interval, another charitable institution arose, 
i.apiain Richard Vaughan, a poor kniglit of Wind.sor, ereettd, 
in the year 1600, an almshouse for the reception of six indi- 
gent old men, and endow e<l it with a weekly allowance for 
bread and coals. 

Cf.iug y Drcidion is said to derive the latter appellation, 
from its supposed relatiftn to the awful superstition of the 
aboriginal Britons. And numerous vestigi.-s of tlaur ancientiuodc 
of worship, upwii such a supposition, certainly subsisted some 
years since in tlu vicinity. 'J’In monuinents, vvhi<'}i, consisted 
of Cistveiiu, or ( fu^nl^lled (.'aniden with an oppor- 
tunity a laboured elytnci!ogif:;d disquisition on tbo 

oiigln term Druid, Similar luomunents disper.wd over 

Wales, 
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Wales, have by some been considered as bardic altars, and by 
others, as places of confinement for victims or other prisoners, 
in far distantly remote ages. Those, discovered at this place, 
which nlForded, when iiitire, fair specimens of such kind of 
memorials, are thus described in a letter of Mr. Llwydd the 
author of the Britannia*. 

** The most remaikable pieces of antiquity in this parish of 
Kei^g y Drudion, are those two sfditary prisons, which are ge- 
iicraliv supposed to have been used in the time of the Druids. 
They arcgilaccd about a furlong fr<»in <*a(:h other, and arc such 
huts, that each prison can well contain but a single person. 
One of them is distinguished by tiie name of Karchar Kynrik 
Jiwth, or Kenric llwlh’s prison j but who he was, is altogether 
uncertain, 'flic other is known by no particular title, but that 
. - • r’.fien or stone- chivst ; \vhi(di is comitiun to both, and 

:X * 

s <0 be c r«ame lately given thetn, because they arc some* 
of the foi%i of large chests, from which they chiefly dilier 
in their opening t*r entrance. They «tami north and south, 
and are each of thbm couiposi d of sev» ii stones. Of these, 
four being above six foot long, and about a yard io breadth, 
arc so placed as to resemble the pquart tunnel of a chimney : 
a fifth, pitched at the south-end thereof, firmly to secure that 
passage. At the north end, is the entrance, wliere the sixth 
stone is the lid, and especial guard of this close confinement. 
But in regard it was necessary to remove it when any person 
was imprisoned or released, it is not of that weight as to be 
alone a sniiicient guard of the prisoner, and therefore on the 
top*stone or uppermost of the four first mentioned, lies the se- 
venth, that is a vast stone, which with much force was removed 
towards the north-end, that with its weight, it might fasten, , 
and as it w^iere clasp, the door-stone. These and the name of our 
parish, are all the memorials wc have of the residence of those 
ancient philosophers the Druids ; at least-wise, all that tradition 
•ascribes to them, fitc.** 

iVat 


* Gibson's Camden, Vol. II. p. 614>. 
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Kof one ift now Jcft infcgrat the whole having been removed, 
and either incorporated in buildings, or applied to other pur- 
poses. 

The road from hence to Ruthin lies over bleak and barren 
heath-clad bills, amidst which, at Clogeainoo, was discovered the 
lettered stone, described by Camden'*^, as aiiiisivc to some Ro- 
man British chieftain, who he supposes probably fell in battle 
near the place. 

The inscription 

AIMILIM 

TOVISAG. 

He reads JEinilianufi Tovisag, or Tovisaci, tlhit is, Einilian a 
chieftain, or general. 


RUTIU.V, 

Like Dcnbigli is situated on the summit and slope of a consi- 
derable hill, nearly in tlio centre of the valtv^f the CIvvyd, which 
river runs through the place, and is here an inconfsidorable ri- 
vulet, only serving the purposes of water mills in the neigh- 
bourhood. The town evidently originated with 

Titv castle; and this, from the colour of tlic stone with 
which it is built, obtained the denomination of H/ij/ddin, or ih® 
red fortress; althoupi:h it has been conjectured, from the Welsh 
name, being CasivU coch yn Giicnwor, there might have been 
a strong hold anterior to the reign of Edward the first; who is 
said to have erected the present fortress. Camden, however, 
asserts, and the asseruon, as to the fact, is corroborated by an- 
cient authoi ilie.s,4hal “ both the casile and town were built by 
Roger O’/tyt, with pernii.s.sioii of the king, the bishop of St. 

. Asaph, 


♦ Gibson’s Cauuk'u, Vol. II j». 81 C. 

t It was V,rgi Ctt'ci! tlut w,t* siimni>*)ird u* ihr linwst; of [>c(r5, by 
Ktlward the ftrsi in il«c lourufutli of iil- rL-ij^ii, l.y llic .siylc and >it!e of 
Jord Grey of Jtulbin, in iln- county o: a)id on rrhoni be coidcrrcd 

ihi 





/il3 

Asaplb anti tiie rector of Llmi Rbudd, it being seated ini tlisit 
parish ;** on whom the monarch bestowed nearly tlic whole of 
the pale of Clvvyd, for his active exertions against the instir- 
rective movements t>f the Welsh, 

Its history affords feu incidents^ interesting to relate. During 
a fitir, liolden at Rulliiii in the year 1400, Owen Glyndwi cn* 
tered if. uith a small army, assailed the fortress without success; 
aiilk after pillaging the inhabitants, and burning the towii, re- 
treated in safety to the mouutaijis. 

Ill the time of Charles the first, the castle was held for tlie 
king, tili'the year 1045-6 when on being attacked j|^ the par- 
liamentarian party, uiid<^r (he command of general M 3 'tton, 
after sustainiiig a siege, from the middle of February to thu 
middle of^{)ril- it was given up; although it inigliL probably 
hii. out much longer: po:>:c.^sing at the lime td* its sur- 

re: ' ivT,* 11 supply of pnwi.don for two months. Mytton rc* 
!;-^iVe(i the tlv^nk.'^ of the house, remunerated. Jiis chaplain for 
communicating the news, and confirmed the appointment of 
Colonel Mason, as •the new and permanent governor; but in 
the same year, the giirrison was disbanded, and the castle or- 
dered to be dismantled. 

'J'lie casUe stood not, on the summit, hut on the side of the 
jiiil, fronting the vale to the and horn the extensive 

foundations, and mass}* fraguieuti of vvuli^.. it seems to have 
been a grand struclure. Caimlcii oust rves, that, through neg- 
lect, it hecaiiic roolless in the time of Henry the seventh, and 
fell fast to decay. Some lord who received it by roval grant 
must have repalreil the dilapidations, for the same historian 
subsequently ivprcsorils, it as' astnlejy, and beautiful castle, 
capable of receiving a nunierous family/ Previou- to its de- 
moUlioii it if.- desciil>ed by honest Cliurchyard, as it appeared 
tn the sixteenth century. And from a drawing, prescrvtd in 
the archives ol the I5riti.^h AJuseiiin, it appears to have had a 

VC I r 
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yvtty elevated superstructure, as well as a capacious base; 
and that, its massy walls, lofty towers^ and opposite pfopor* 
tions, strictly merited the eulogium of the poet. 


** This castle stands, on rockc nmeh like red bricke, 
Tlie d^’kes are cot, with toole through stonie cragge : 
The towers are hye, the walles are large and thicke. 
The worke it selfe, would shake a subjects bagge. 

If he were bent, to buyld the like agayne : 

It rests on mount, and lookes ore wood end playne ; 
It had great store, of chambers finely wrought, 
tyrae alone, to great decay hath brought* 


It shewes within, by dubble walles and waics, 

A deep device, did firi>t crt*ct the ^ame ; 

It makes our world, to thinke on elder daies, 

Because the worke, was formdc in .«uch a frame. 

One tower or wall, t)4C other answers right, * 

As though at call, each thing should picnse the 

The rocke wrought round, where every tower doth stand. 

Set fourth full fine, by head by hart and hand*/' 


The poor remains of this once proud ]>ilr, consist of a few 
fragments of towers, and fallen walls, reduced nearly lo tlie 
foundations; amd the area of, the once formidable fortress, at 
present comprises a meadow, fives court and bowling green. 
From the walls is a commanding prospect of the vale beneath* 
as there is from several points in the outskirts of it. Ruthin 
is described, formerly a populous place, and having the 
best market in the vale. It is now a good town, containing, 
according to the return under the population act, 243 housei;, 
and 1115 inhabitants; and has two. weli-supplicd weekly mar^ 
kets; the one for meat on Saturday, and the other on Monday, 
held principally for corn. 

17iC church, though only a cliaptd to Llanrudd, is>alar^. 
•apanious structure, anciently cunvcntual, and belonging to the 

* religious 


IVorihin^^ of "Walr®, p, 118. 
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religiobs hot»e tK monka denomiiiited BmirhommeB, a ramiaed 
aperies of the moAastic order^ founded by St Augostine, that 
wa transplanted into England about the year 1S8S* These 
good mm however, for aorae cause* or causes, were soon 
ousted, ubA the institution changed into a collegiate chapter, 
A« D. by JoAn de Gr^, wiio formed an establishment of 
seven regular canons, or oflUciating priests; and also endowed 
itijj^hh valuable iandb, Ad numerous privileged grants. Though 
it probably continued in this state till the dissolution, yet 
neither Dtigdale, nor Speed, have adverted to the annual valu- 
ation of levcnucs. Willis observes*, in the year 1583, four 
incurobcnib were left in charge, with the several re^ective al- 
lowances, from six pounds, to one pound six shillings and eight 
pence, each. 

The g[i^tments for the canons were connected with the 
•44 au>« ‘iby a cloister, a remaining portion of which has been 
cpivf rted into a residence for the warden. The roof of the 
church, is adihired for its curious workmanship, being parti- 
tioned into small squares, ornamented with various scnlpture 
having the ostentatious addition of the workmen's names. John 
dc Grey the loiioder was probably buiied here, though the 
tomb, mentioned by Churchyard, as once lying in the chancel, 
but in his time removed to a wall on the right hand side of 
the choir, might be commemorative of a subsequent lord Grey« 
earl of Kent, for be adds, 

“ All Anhti too, thst nore that wall did dwell. 

With trim wrought works m wall it faiuyed well.** 

T|ie only monument worthy of noticing at present, is one, 
sacred to the memory of Doctou Gasribl Goodman, on which 
his likeness is elegantly represented by a marble bust; who 
was a native of this place. Distinguished for his various learn- 
ing» but especially eminent ds a linguist, and divine, he was 
S N promoted 


* Abbiev, die* Vol IX. p. Sit. 



jinMoted by queen Elizeh^k 4e deanfy of Weikiniiuiii^ ; 
and with other dignified characters appointed an aastsUnt 
;sn. that great work, a versHm of the Holy Scriptures*. By 
:his translation of the first epistia to the Corinthians, wholly 
performed by him^ as well as other parts assigned^ him, he 
acquired great fame ; yet be c^tained no higher preferment, 
dying dean of Westminster, after forty years incumbency, in 
the year 1601. His regard for learnef men was great, as 
pears from his having helped to support Camden in bis travels; 
who "through the Dean’s interest was made under master of 
Westminster school. His desire for perpetuating learning was 
no less conspicuous in the free school founded here ; and his 
philanthropy still lives in an hospital, established for the aged 
poor. 

The Totvn Haiti standing near the market-place*^s not a 
very elegant edifice, but has tolerable apartments for tW-aditiT 
nistration of justice; the great sessions being held here instj ad 
of Denbigh, on account of its more centrical situCtion. 

The Free School is a good building, and the endowment ibr 
the masters highly respectable. It is one of the schools from 
wbicli yOung men are sometimes admitted into holy orders, 
without having graduated at any university, and has long been 
celebrated for pmducing excellent classical scholars; and. 
many of whom finish their education at Oxford, the head mas- 
tership of the school being in the gift of Jesus College. 

The neic ffQoi is a handsome structure, that reflects credit Ott 
the architect Joseph Tiirnert and equally redounds to the 
honour of the county. Unlike former prisons, where crimina- 
lity and misfortune met with nearly consimilar treatment, the 
apartments for debtors are separated from those allotted to pri- 
soners of a di derent description, by a lofty wall. The yards 
are spacious, and judiciously supplied with baths. Even the 

^ . cond<fmned 


* Bishop Morgan, also, iicktiowlcdges his obfigatious to Dr, Goodiilftn, ibr 
assistance, afforded hoa iti the translation of the Bible into Welsh. 

G 
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condemned cells mark humane attention/being built on a level 
the ground, and consequently are dry, airy and light. 

Godfrey Goodman was a iiatiY^ of Ruthin, to which, by 
testamentary charity, he was a partial benefactor. Tfais ex** 
centric character possessed considerable learning, and obtained 
prelatical distinction, having been bishop of Gloucester in the . 
time of Charles the hrst During that reign he sustained the 
reitutation of being a high thurchntm; but under the Protec- 
torate, he wrote a panegyric on Cromwell, who, in return cour-^ 
teous, ejected him from all his preferments. ** He was, ob- 
serves Eiihard, the only apostate bishop since the reformation, 
and was the only bishop, that left children to beg their 
bread whereas he was never married, nor does it appear, be 
ever had ^ny illegitimate offspring. On his ejection, he re- 
tired property in Caernarvonshire, where he resided in a 
iiTjusc called Ty*du, till his death in the year 1055 ; and was 
bi^ried, according to his direction, near the font in St. Marga- 
ret's church, ^Vestmiiister. From his very singular wiil*, he 
died in the persuasion, which tenets he had probably 

imbibed at an early age ; for the dynasty of the Stuarts was not 
remarkable for general orthodoxy ; and perhaps there existed 
too much reason, under the Queen’s influence, for the popular 
opinion of the day, that the court favourites were endeavouring 
to accomplish the re-establishment of popery* 

The vicinity of Ruthin, for a circle of several miles, afibrdi 
what is usually termed a gooil neighbourhood, being surrounded 
by many genteel residences. 

BATHATEftN was formerly a park, belonging to the lord 
Greys, and afterwards of the Thelwalls, several of which family 
were eminently, distinguished in the law. The bouse stands 

»N9 • ■ near* 


• A priacipuf confessuu* in tliis extroorciiiary trstament rous thus. " I do 
Acknowledgv the church oi Rome to be the mother church, and I do verily 
believe, ib-^t no other church hath any salvation in it, but only as l‘ar as it 
con'^ the faith of the church of Rome.** See tha wiU at length ia. 

the Appeixlia to Yorkers Royal Tribes, p. 
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mar the foot of a hill, called Moel-fenlli, along the slope of 
which the grounds rise with varied cultivation, richly diversi:<^ 
fied by hanging woods. It is now. the property of the IZea. 
Roger Butler Clough, 

Pool Park and Bachymbvd, both seats of the right honour- 
abk Lord Bagot, are delightfully situated, and finely wooded, 
and the l^te r fs remarkable for having in it numerous chesnut 
trees of very large girt : one is said to be near twenty four fpet . 
in circumference* 

LLANRBAtADER, R Tillage Standing on a small eminence, has 
a handsome church, having an elegant east wiirdanv, oroa- 
mented with stained and figured glass, iu a high state of pre- 
servation. The subject, a favourite one at the period when it 
was executed, is the root qf Jesse, The patriarch iE,re|.)re.sented 
as extended on his back, with the genealogical tree issv^ig from 
his loins, comprising all the kings of Israel and Judah, do(n« 
to the time of the Saviour\s Advent ; the brandies, encird'Unr 
the kings, exhibit diversified foliage. Above is ^ outline rose, ' 
including an eye, surrounded with the .nK^’Cnce, vulgarly 
ycleped a g/orj^ ; and another rose of Lancaster, to correspond ; 
the former emblematic of omniscience, and the latter iiitimut- 
ing the work was executed, after the accession of that house, 
being finished in the year 1533.* The colours are remarkably 
brilliant, 'and the whole forming a beautiful decoration to the 
bi^lding, cannot fail to bring strong to the recollection of some, 
the finely descriptive poem from the juvenile pen of the late 
Bishop Lowth, 

Tbjr Mtrokee, great artist, su subliiue appear, 

They check our pleasure' with an awful fear ; 

While;. 

* A high gratiSeation would it have been to the admirers of the elegant art 
of stainiug glass, to have known the name of the artist ; whether a BopUsiu 
Suttott, a Fan Liuge, or some other, unenrollcd on the list of 
Fame, eniblaa^^l^ Fame, 

—— iiH« caput inter nubila condit,** - 
For the indefinable collector uf anecdotes, respecting the fine artli, YcfliW^ 
hu? set evcn'fhosc two eniinctit men, enumerated in bis catalogue. 
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IVliile diroDgh the mortal the god you trace, 

Anthor end heir of JTesteV hioe ; 

111 raptures lee admire thy bold dMogiv 
And, w the subject, own the hand dteiiie. . / 

While thro* thy^work the. i^ing day ehaO Mream, 

So lung shall last thitie honuuri praise, and nune, 

And^O til) earth, and seas, and heav^ decay, . 

Ne*cr may that fair creation fade away ; . ! 

May winds and storms those beauteous colours spare; 

Still may they bloom, as permanent a| fair, ? 

All the vain rage of ivastiug time repel, > 

Ami his Tribunal see, whose cross they paint so well > 

A conglomerated monument, erocted to the memory of 
jMaurice Jones, Esr^, aiTords a fair specimen of that false taste^ 
or rath^ .tie ab^nce of all, so frequently displayed in the ' 
of sepulehral decoration. The effigy is placed in a re- 
rliuing position, leaning on one arm, ridiculously clad in a dress 
, govvn, curled wig, and the sarcophagus surrounded hy mourning 
genii ; with ot\cr puerile accompaniments, which, as the poet 
wittily remarks, 

. F.tvnial buckle take in Parian stone.*' 

• 

In the charciiiyard occuis another instance equally ropre- 
licnsible, of postliuniou.s vanity ; a plain altar tomb exhibits that 
pride of ancestry, inherent in all men ; but generally considered ■ 
a national characteristic of the Welsh. A long inscription in- 
forms the reader, that ben eatli^as interred John ap kohert, a 
lineal descendant, tracing the pedigree, of Cadel, the king of 
Powis, and who died at the age of ninety-five, in the year 1642. 

An Almshouse, erected in the year 1729, affords an asylum 
for eight indigent widows, wim have an alWance of two 
shillings per week, and each inilt|}gcd with ground for a little 
garden, suggests the pleasing idea, that the beneficent foundress, 
Mrs* Jones, of this parish, was not inattentive to the anuise- 

2 N 3 ment, 

• The geuealogy of Christ, as it is represented on ihc east window of Win-, 
Chester college chapel, written at Winton school, by l)r. Lowili. 
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. mDt/Bs well as comfort of those, who might become the ob- 
. jtfets of her sheltering bounty. 

Llaniih.\iadb bail, a good, though uttuniform mansion, part 
being ancient and part modem, is the seat of Richard Wildings 
Esq. 

' At the foot of an eminence, called Gxvladits*s chair, north- 
west of the church, whence is a comprehensive view of thr 
vale, is Ffynnon St. Ih/fnog, a fountain in times of yore 
tensive celebrity, for the astonishing efiects of its miraculous 
waters. An angular wall ornamented with diminutive human 
figures, incloses the spring, that supplies a bath, the^ approach 
to which, is through an avenue of lofty trees. Formerly a 
chapel, dedicated to tiie saint, stood near the well for the use 
•f his implicit votaries : bathing in the water is reckoned 
efficacious in several chronic complaints, but more p^i^icularly 
Rheumatism. 

Lianferres, obtains note, from having been the birth ) 
of Dll. John Davies, an a] mo.st universal schmar; but distin<> 
guished most, as a lexicographer and divir .: * Hc w'as the son 
of a weaver in this parish, and received his education at Ruthin 
school, under Dr. Parry, which he afterwards completed at 
Oxford. Entering into orders, he was presented to the living 
of Mallw^yd, in Merionethshire, a place which formed the future 
scene of his literary retirement. The firat efibrt of his pen, 
that made its public appearance, was a very curious Grammar 
of the Welsh language, in Latin; though he had previously as- 
sisted Bishop Parry, to whom he was chaplain, in revising 
Morgan’s Bible, which is the version now used in the churches 
through Wales. He translated Father Parsons’s Resolution, 
and the thirty-nine articles into elegant Welsh prosc«> His 
great performance was his two-fold Cambrian Dictionary, in 
Welsh and Latin, and vice versa. A similar work had beenbe^ 
gun by Thomas ap William,* a physician and botanist, who re- 
sided 

• 'Ae Bntanologiuw, at the end of the Welsh fiaitof the Dictionary, was 
doubtless drawn up by him, Dr. Duvh s conl'tsso, Jo re JJcrbsria abso* 

iutoiu 
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sided at Trefriew, near Lianrwat, which on his death being Uft 
unrmshcd, Davies, at the request of the Gwydir family, com- 
pleted and published in 1632. Three bridges erected at his 
suie expence, in the vicinity of Mailwyd, are substantial evi- 
dence of his public spirit, he died 1644.* 

Llanarmo;^, furnishes a held of conjecture for the antiquary, 
xfhe vicinity abounding with Sepulchral iufimli$ or barrows, of no 
ret nt formation, their latent contents referring them to remote 
antiquity. Of such vestiges of interment, divers kinds occur in 
difiereiit parts of the globe, and even in this island ; so as to 
baflle historic research, respecting the period of their inhuma- 
tions, or to what people they respectively belonged. British^ 
RoriKin, Saxon, Danish claims, have each a demand upon the 
nxjuirer, ar*^. where is the criterion to be found? In the tu- 
muli ? il.ey vary both in their structure and form. Some 
roiisist of heaps of naked stones^ or of earth only, as many in 
Scdilund, Cornwall, and some parts of Wales. Others, are 
l‘ou)po)^ed, lik'^ those in this parish, of stones and car|h inter- 
mixed, dad “''d with sods. Some are oblong, others co- 
nical ; and both, either having their bases level with f he adjacent 
ground, or surrounded by trenches. The inclosed subjects ge- 
nerally consist of cinders, fragments of bones, and ashes pre- 
served in urns. The latter also arc formed of various materials^ 
and greatly diversified in their shape. Position, which might 
be supposed some kind of clue, merely seems to increase the 
labyriiithic ma/e. Many are found with the mouths upwards, 
resting upon flat stones, and covered with the same kind at top ; 
or, as in the present instance, with the mouths downward, simi- 
larly guarded. Adverting to the tumuli at Llanarmon, Mr. 
Pennant observes, 1 was present at the opening of one, com- 
posed of loose stones and earth, covered with a layer of soil 
about two feet thick, and over that with a coat of verdant turf. 

2 N 4 III 

lutum nihil a ine lector cxpcctabis, utpote cui inter ytttSit,' nullus 

fuerii unquaia lecus.** 

* Vorke's Iluyal Tribes, Cambrian Biojjrapliy, 



JEtt'tilRi course of .oiir searciif mre diseGyered towards the middle 
tumulus^ severftl , made of sun^burht^^^ of a ted* 

di$h colot on the outside^ and black within, being stained with 
the ashes the^ contaifsed. Each was placed with the mooth 
downwards on a flat stone ; aboire each was another stoi^ to 
preserve it from being broken by the weight above* Mixed 
with the loose stones, were numerous fragments of hones ; such as 
parte of the thigh-bones, the armbones, and even a scull. Tlif^se 
bad escaped the eifecte of the fire of the funeral pile, and were 
deposited about the urns, which contained the residuum of the 
corpse, tliat had been reduced to pure ashes.*’^ 

* It is a curious fact, that theses and others formerly found in 
Anglesea, should have had this inverted position ; but for what 
purpose, remains yet to be discovered. Might it nltt»have bct*n 
done under religious impressions, and bear some anal^^ to the 
doctrines disseminated at the period ?t Comburation of persons 
defunct, appears to have been a funebrial usage, almost 
versa! * through the w'orld, in the ages of Padanisni. Com- 
mencing in the east, it travelled wostwank was adopted 
by the Greeks and Latins, the Sarmatians, and Scandinavians, 
Vrn Burial arose out of the practice, and perhaps became' 
equally general, but the light of the Gospel, which dissipated 
the clouds of darkness, and cleared away the films from the 
mind^s visual ray, extinguished such rites, attendant upon both, 
and burning the dead expired with the promulgation of Clifis* 
tianity. Anterior to that epoch, must be referred the monu- 
ments here described, for that the ruling priests in the bardic sys- 
; tern, used to consume by fire,rthc bodies, previous to interment^ 
is evident from the most valid authority. Caisai’§ describes it| 

. BU 

* Tours in Wales, Vol. II. p. 18 . 

t This appears probable from one of the principal tenets in the Bardic 
faith ; the necessity of purgation in soiue region below, previous to the soul’s 
udmissioi^ lb the state of permanent bliss. Sec Owen’s Introduction to tho 
Heroic ktegics of Llywarch Hen. 

X See More’s Hydrutaphia. 

$ Bl Bello Gallico, 
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as part of the Druidical superstition^ cherished by the ancient 
l^auls ; and Pomponius Mela further, aaserti^ they buned with 
the corpse various substances and utensils, under the pruposter- 
ous notion, that such things might be wanted by the deceased 
in the future state of existence.^. Descended probably frocit 
them, exercising the same religion, using a congenerate lan« 
..(Tungo, and similar in their manners, are presumptive proofs, tkat 
til.' aboriginal inhabitants of this island were accustomed to in- 
cinerate the bodies of the dead, and to preserve the venerated 
ashes in consecrated urns. This however rests upon analogy. 
But whether or not the Romanized Britons did, scarcely a mo- 
mentary doubt can be entertained, for Tacitus testifies, they 
were prevailed upon by the Romans to learn the arts and adopt 
the niaime*' of civilized life ; who also induced them to study 
the Lati'.i language, obey, and even practise the imperial lau% 
mid to creot temples, after the Homan fashion : it is, tiierefore, 
an obvious conclusion, tlu^ conformity extended fo their religi-^ 
ous rin*s and Amereal ceremonies. 

Near the vil, j*’ ofLlanartnon, on a va^t and apparently arti- 
ficial mount, beside the. margin of the river, are the founda- 
tions of a square fort, called Tommen^ Vardra, and near it is a 
large cavern, the roof of which for some length, is of consider- 
able height^ but from its contracting as you proceed, it appears 
of inexplorable extent. * 

In this vicinity is the celebrated opening through the Clvry- 
dian hills, between the lofty summits of Moel Ethinin and Moel 
Tenlli, called Btvlch A^ricla, or the pass of Agricola, $uppo.sed 
to have, been so denominated, from the Roman general of that 
name, haying marched this way with his troops for. the reduc- 
tion of Mona; ahd the discovery of denarii, in the adjacent 
parish, ha.s been adduced in favour of the Romans having once 
been seated lit re: but coin.s arc far from a confirmation of resi- 
dence, nor is it evident from history, that this part of the 
country lay in the route of the imperial army. 

Llandegla, 


• Gct'g, Lib. 111. c. S. 
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, Llandegla, famous for its large fairs for black cattle^ js still 
IBore celebrated for its sacred fountain. About turo hundred 
y,ards from the church>in aquillet»called GwernDegWisesasmall 
spring, with these letters cut on freestone : A. G o £ : G. The 
water is under the tutelage of the saint ; and to this day held to 
be extremely beneficial in ih€*thviif Tegloy St. Tecla's disease# 
or the falling sickness. The patient washes his limbs in the 
tveU> makes an oflering into it of tburpence, walks roundf it 
three times; and thrice repeats the Lord's prayer- These cc* 
remonies are never begun till after sun-set, in order to inspire 
the votaries with greater awe. If the anilcted be ofr the male 
sex, like Socrates, he makes an oifering of a cock to his Escu- 
lapius, or rather toTecla Hygeia ; if of the fair sex, a ken. The 
fowl is carried in a basket first round the well ; afly^ that into 
the. churchyard and the same circuinambulalions are jfterfonned 
round the cliurch* The votary then enters the church ; g^s 
under the communion table, lies down with the Bible under this 
or her head ; is covered with the Arpet or cloth, /ind rests there 
till break of day ; departing after oflering syri>*w[ce and leaving 
the fowl in the church. If the bird dies, the cure is sup* 
posed to have been effected, and the disease transferred to the 
devoted victim.'^* 

To the south of the mountainous pass, called Bwlch y rhiw 
felen, a plcasitig vallc}^ ^opens into that of Llangollen, and is 
watered by a small rivulet, one* of the tributary streams to the 
Bee. This receives the appellation of V'alle crucis, from the 
vulgar idea, that a monumental column erected here# was in- 
tended as a cross.t 

The 


* Peunant’s Tours in Wales, Vol. II. p. 15. 
t Buck observes, the valley derived this appeliation from the monks- of 
the adjacent abbey, pretending to possess a poniiii) of tlie true rroM, which 
king Edward the first induced them to purl with in his favour; and in lieu 
of which, he bestowed on the House considerable immunities. But it ap- 
pears to have been known under a similar name, antcrifir to the existence of 
any such foundation, having been called Pant y (iives, or the hollow ttf (ho 
cross. 
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The pillar of Eliseg, nearly opposite the second mile stone 
from lJangollen> is a round column^ standing upon a square pe- 
desta1> or rather plinth^ and the summit finishing with a capital ; 
hut at present in an imperfect state,* Originally, it is said, to 
have been twelve feet high, its present dimensions are, plinth, 
five feet diameter ; height of shaft, six feet eight inches; re* 
mainiiig fragment of capital, one foot six inches; As a sepul« 
c^.ral emblem, in days of religious ignorance, the folly of su- 
perstition paid it a reverence, bordering upon adoration ; and 
the madness of fanaticism, in a subsequent period, laid violent 
hands u(S[)n the venerated objects, and mutilated this valuable 
remnant of antiquity. In this subverted state, it lay for more 
than a century, when the broken shaft w^as again reinstated on 
its pedest;«^ by the laudable attention of the manorial lord, as 
appears uy an inscription on the column. 

Quod liujuB veterU monumenti 
supercst, 

Piu ex oculis remotum et iieglectum, 
tandem restituit 
T. Lloyd 
de 

TOEVOR HALL, 

A. D. 

MDCCLXXIX. 

This pillar, erected, on a small tumulus, once environed with 
W'ood, when, according to ancient custom, such objects vi’ere 
placed under every green tree-f, has been ranked among the 
emblems of Druidicai worship, and being inscribed, is supposed 

to 


* A very good grajthical representation of the culuiun, in its present state, 
delineated bjr Mr. J>. Parkes, and engraved hy F. Ciirv, is given in the Getf* 
tkCiuuu's Magazine, ibr April, 1809. 

t Mona Ant p. 
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to be one among the first class of lettered stones, that succccderJ 
the Meini-hirion Meini-gw^Vf and Lkekau. But the origins! 
inscription, now obliterated, which was fortunately copied hy 
JMr. Edward Llwyd*, militates against this opinion of remote- 
ness; by furnishing names, that enable the antiquary in many 
cases, as in this^ to ascertain dates. It was a sepuUural stone, 
raised to the memory of EHfcg, the fiitlicr of Broi.hinacl 
Yscithroc, prince of Powys, who was slain in a battle, fon^^*! 
with the Saxons near Chester in the year (>07f, by the vene- 
rative piety of his great grandson Cojwemi. IVom this circum- 
stance a hamlet near derives its name of Eglvv\seg, a very 
curious tier of limestone strata, for a similar reason, arc called 
the Glisseg rocks, which afford a rcntarkable geuiogical phe- 
^Romenon, apparent in what have been termed, Saxi^^edi^ia, or 
natural stone seats. Delving curiosity a few years since opened 
the tumulus, and by discovering the remains of bones, placed 
belw'een flat stones, a custom, which succeeded the one of urn- 
burial; brought to light a confirmation, that tlAn inonuinent 
was of a subsequent date, to the introduciionjCjLwhristiaiiity. . 

Llan Ecwest Abbey, situated in this charmingly secluded 
Tale, presents to the eye, perhaps, as fine a picturesque object, 
as the mind of a painter could imagine, or desire. Grand in 
ruins, the remains aiibrd still some fine arcliitectural specimens 
of the pointed style, and the whide imposingly demands of the 
beholder, a recollcctive tribute of reverence to its former mag» 
niiiceiice; while the awe, excited by the gloom of the sur- 
rounding scenery, seems to whisper, this place, surely, was pe- 
culiarly fitted for meditation, and one of those seats, 

" Where erst devotion did delight to dwell,” 

A circumstance, the fair autbure«;s of a poem called " Llan- 
gollen 

* Gough's Camden, Vol. It. y». 5Bt?. Where tlif; inscription, which was 
Latin, is given, and according to the specimens of letters, afforded bjr Dr. 
lUoretofi^jrables of alphabets, these tally with those used about the siith 
erntory^^ 

" *1^ J||i^‘'Hisloria, Lib. IL^c. 
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goUen Valc’^ did not omit, among the embellishments of hc» 
description. 

Say ivy *d Valle Crucis time*dccay*d 
Dim on the brink of Deva*s wandering floods 

Vour liv'd arch glimmering throngh the tangled glade. 

Your gay hills towering o’er your night of wootl ; 

Peep in the vale’s recesses do you stand. 

And desolately great the rising sigh command." 

Tiie abbey, tlenominated hi records, de Valle Crucisy was a 
house of Visteriians, founded by Madoc op Gr^ydd Maelory 
lord of Bronificldj in the year 1900*. The endowments must 
at one time have been considerable; finr Gutty n Ow'ain, a 
poet, who flourish^ in t^e Afteenth century, highly commends 
the hospjij^Ut|r of the a^ots ; and when describing their mode 
of living, observes, the fable was usually covered, with four 
courses of meat, served up in silver dishes, and sparkling claret 
the general beverage. 

This w'us the first monastic institution in North Wales, 
broken up by the capricious policy of an autocratical monarch. 
The annual revenues, at the dissolution, according to Dug- 
dale^s statement were 188/; but Speed makes them amount to 
itUl3s.5d. 

'Tile lowvr part of the abbey, wdiich had a vaulted roof, sup** 
ported by massy columns, has been made a farm house and the 
ajparf,ments, once consecrated to seclusive devotion, converted 
into appuHeuant otficcs. The front of this still retains the de- 
,;tigaated cltaractcristic, in a large pointed window, reaching to 
;,lhe aground, and the riiullioiis surmounted with elegant tracery. 
Three rows of groined arches, resting on circular pillars, have 
;:Over them a room now u^cd as a granary, that once formed the 
fraternal dormitory. 

The cruciform church, built in diflerent styles of architecture, 
‘fesu the east and w est ends, with a large portion of the transept, 

still 


U'yniic'> uf VVuic>, i\ ‘iJi. 
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Still remaiiliug; which combine to form a most interesting 
ruin. 

The former is evidently the most ancient part of the stroc- 
lure> haivtug^ree long lancet-shaped windows# that tend to 
give it a p^derous appearance. The latter seems to have 
had a decorated doorway^ over which was a large' circular- 
headed window# consisting of three divisions; richly om^ 
mented both in its mullionsand tracery; and above this# fSa, 
marigold window of still more exquisite workmaitsbip. The 
capitals of the pilasters within the building finish with ele* 
gant foliage. The transept contains a small cloisterr . of two 
arches^ and a mural sepulchral arch^ that probably once en* 
circled the tomb of the founder. The edifice is principally 
constructed of the schistose materials, dug in the vicinity ; but 
the doorways^ window frames,.and ornttmental pa^# are all of ^ 
free stone. The area of the churck' pfesents a number of tall 
ash trees# which overtopping some parts of the ruin# and hiding 
others from the sight# blend vegetation with mouldering wails# 
and contribute considerably to its picturesque effect* 

On a conical fhbantahi# forming the back ground to the in- 
teresting picture# stand in awful majesty ; the dilapidated 
fragments of Casfell Dinu^ Braru This, reckoned amoiig tl^ 
number of primitive Welsh castles derived its latter name froi^ 
the Bran# a small mountain stream running near the foot 
elevated spot# on which it is situated ; but by whom erectcdL. 
or at what period, are poinU, equally buried in the dfUt w 
oblivion. Probably it was built by some one of the lortls w 
Yale, whose seat it continued to be for several cexttuii^#;'^ fsi- 
the reign of Henry the third, it afforded an asylun^ 
fury of his justly enraged subjects# to Or^tfdd up iifqdo<r#. wl^ 
had basely sided with the Lnglish monarch, and- f^trayed KU 
country. At^his doaib, the king bestowed H m Joiitii wl' 
Warren# whenec it descended in the soc^ssiou .of ^^Srbffffieid 
and Yale. 

It was a place of considerable consequence, 
which# arising between lord Grw de Ibuiiin and Owen Glyn- 

dwr# 
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rhvT, ipd to a most fornjMhible insurrection, tliat only tcrmi- 
after a int< rnt-riiur warfare. For the latter, whose 
res.idetu’e was in the vit iultv', luid mucli to apprehend from 
xliis adjarerkl foilres'^, and its juillUir} outposts, then possessed 
hv the earl of Arunvlel, a strenuous supporfJfcr of the Lanc3S> 
irian cause. 

W hen it wa*. deserted, or dlMuantled, does not appear upon 
jetonL LeLind pciks of its In-lng, when he saw it, in a slate 
of deniolition, ;ind :uidf‘ a curK)\is circumstance, respecting the 
rocky site, on which it stands, \iz. that an ca*j;h^ used regularly 
every ycan-to build her nest there, ami some persons, as regularly 
attended to deprive her of her young : l>ut the robber was ne- 
cessitated It) 1 iiicld Jiimself from the rcia! hit hig vengeance of 
the injured biid, by luiviiig his head proterled ))y one basket, 
while he was lowered down tor the purpose, iit another to th« 
nest*. 

It appears from the inassy fragments of walls, and the nature 
of its. situation, to have bten ii fortress of impregnable strength. 
The shape was oblong, occupv iiig nearl v the whole summit 
of tlie hill; which is so prceipitous on most sides, as precludes 
approach without great duliculiy; and the more accessible 
part was defended by a trench, cut lhn>ugh the solid rock. 
The length was about two hundred and ninety feet, by one 
hundred and forty in breadth; and within were two wells of 
water, «nd a small chapel, for the use of the garrison. The 
materials being .the schistose, stone abounding in the neigh- 
bourhood give to its broken towers, and tattered fragiiients of 
dilapidated walls, a highly picturesque appearance ; and from 
the very conspicuous situation produces, on several {mints of 
the compass, a striking clfcct in the surrounding scenery. 

IXANGOLLEN. 

This is a small |)oor-iookiiig town, consisting of a few nar- 
X'ow streets, and the houses being built of dark shaly stone, 

gives 


Itinerary, Vol. V. {>• 5l. 
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gives it a din<»y and f<>rbiddiiig aspect*. But being n tbo- 
: ronghfare on the great Irish road^ and situated in an interesting 
spot^ it is enlivened by the daily passing of travellers; andocca*^ 
sioiiaily enriched by the influx of wealthy strangers, who take 
up their tempoill^ abode here» to visit places in the vicinity, 
and survey the beauties of its celebiated vale. 

The objects the town itself presents are few and ini-onsider- 
, The public buildings ave tlie church, and bridge, ^ 

y The former exhibiting iittie remarkable, as an architoc* 
■^^ural structure, contains nothliig more worthy of observaticoifto 
the abtiqttary, but a ridiculous legendary story » re$pecting;ats 
reputed patron saints GoUtn who, from a manuscript life of .bioi 
written in Welsh, is said to have descended by his mother's 
side from Matholwch, lord of Cwl in Ireland. The visitor 
however will be repaid for a walk, to tlie elevated, and spadpW 
, churchyard, which flanked, by vast mountains in the back, *' 
side Screens, with the river rushing violently under tim bri(]ig|; 
in front, overtopped by the lofty hill, on which stands Binas 
Braivuffords a very grand and pleasing view. 

The bridge, erected by John Trevor, bishop of St. 
sometime previous to 1357,. be having died in that 
been classed among the Tri Thlxvs Cjmru, or th^ 
beauties of Wales. But the situation perhaps is 
able than the form. The structure has, however, exet^^^ ^ 
the agein wrhich it was built claims to attention 
server, upon both considerations. It consists of 
arches, resting upon triangular piers, and the position of jd|i| 
former, difler from the usual mode adopted in bridge-botldtij^ 
for while the span of the largest dues not exceed twenty 
feet, the smallest two occupy the central portion* The. 
except in times of flood, generally runs only under one; vrhete ^ 
the violence of its waters have formed a deep chasm into which 

they 


• from tlje Returns made urder list* pO|iuIatiu!) act. Die number of house* 
was &89, occupied by 1^07 iahabiUiitii, 
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(i»r*v rnsl» froin a in lln* bcfl, above the hralgc- 

limit in ii pl.iv*', \vinTe irom the slippery nature ol' tiii; rock, 
ir would appear impossible to obtain a solul ioundalion fur 
lixitig ii base, sutlieiein i«i withstand the rupldiry oi’ the eurrentf 
aiul resist the iury with whieh il hn> fretpieiill}' ber?ji assailed ; 
vhe pennanein v pr(»ve> the tMcellenry of ilie plan* and has 
doubtless profluei'J Hte doserviMt admiration. 

" No place in N'ortii Wah s, n has been observed, can 
found, where the refined loverut pictnrt s.pjo scenes, the seii- 
timeiita!, or the lomantie, ran give a fuller iiidulgimcc* to his 
imagination. No pKn-e abounds more with various rides, or 
solemn walks. From this reiitral spot, he may visit the seat 
of Owen Olyriclwr, .ind the tine vallles to its s«)iiree beyond the 
great Llyntcgid ; or pass the mountains to the fenile vale of 
<’lw3'd ; or make tin' lotir of Wrexliam and embrace the va- 
ried ol»je<is \M»vthv of Mirvr-v ing, or conu iujdating on its nii- 
inc.*(ltate. vieir.ity. 

Jd.A.sa.oi.i i.N Vai.t. or more p»-oporly Git/n^diurch: :/ ihe vale 
of the Dei*, has been a subjiau of general ulngium, and few 
spots, of e(pKil extent, hava* oiuained greater celebri y, both in 
'I descriptive and an liistorie jK»in! of view. 

Hounded by lotiy mouni;iius on oach side, whose features 
arc pe.eulivtrly bold, and inier'^pta -'Cil [)roniinent knolls and 
>vvells, winch take a torinons coiOour, together with the irre 
gular direction of ilie vale, ol’ren cut by coilaieral openings^ 
tl produces a C’«n:lnued variety of landscajie. Tlie rouvl, form- 
ing an elevated teiraco, enables the eye to have a eommnnd* 

♦ !ig view of I hi- jiassing sienes, which presented at every turn, 
^rfi almost uncijualbjil in richness, combined with so mneli ro 
’.naiitic beauty, 'J'iie union of rich meadows and arable fieiu ;, 

• hat., in lh»j season, seem to blend the verdant beauties with t!*r 
rich • tints of golden grain,' while dark or iiglit vertlui e of vi (‘«*d v 
*kiriing tin? base of ihe bills, finely contrast ihc j>ur|>le Ime-^ ol 
dieir slaty summits; ami tlic whole, enlivetted by tliP wmding> 

tile Dec, sjiortlng through it, in whimsical vagirlv^, 

J \) 


imicsr 
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li'*v 'M ptMitif lii.-iiiuli'r-, nt utluMs hurrying <1 own in 
viin'M^s, ■:•%*..{ Uti iKiiuoitui'-. of i is rocky chiinncl, nmninf 

oi to ilio stream; jJioLlnct a diversity 

of -L that cannot fail to interest, and gratify the 

votari\> ot’ faMt . ami are well dcsorviiij^ pictorial representa- 
tion, 

I'l. Xiwvinj, near Llangollen, lirted ii|> in the cottage 
sts’ie. list' Mnall Imt ^iiiiply elegant icsidenee ol’ ludj/ Kft'anor 
Butir‘\:\ni] Ponsonfn/, two lailio", allied to nohle Irish fu- 
ajid ^v!n-, ii is said, liad tin conraiie to leave the world, 
^ when in liio ujtridian of youth and heanty/ and retia-at ‘ fiom 
Uie thm'cry, Inil fatal jjadi> of fa>lminalde dissipation; and lo 
du “11 w'ifh virtue, innocence, uml peace, in thf* retired shades 
Cl Llangollen vale/ They do not, ln•\v^^el^ livt n\ tin* con- 
veniua! sexlusion here represented. They visit the lir.st 
fieoplc in the neighbourhood, and are reciprucaliy visited by 
them; exclusive of the mnnber*' ol gcntal ami iiteiavy eliarac- 
ters, who experience the |»)ea.siire of \ntnessing the taste and 
fcrudLUon, displayed in the grouud.s, and aparUneuu of Pia.-^ 
-\cuydd. 

LJvAND vsn.io 11 \Li., the seal <«1 PJiomus Jo/tts Ksq, Is a hand- 
■nil'* brick-built structure, consisting of a centre and two ad- 
vanced wings, comprising .several spacious rooms. The situ- 
-dion is, however, loo flat for the hon.-e to have had an advan- 
tageous elihcl. Yet, standing u]M.m the banks, where the river 
HKik'es some of its most capricious turns, the back ground 
mountains, whose bases are well clothed with wood, and the 
>'d. SLua i) a narrow romantic valley, wiiiding between hills, 

-OJ' li ).;ani; a sinali tract fertile in corn and grass, the whole 
■n*. ir.M* , a group of scenery, 

.IN I ihougii ;,i arc».*ly remaining in vestiges, ctiam pe- 
iit'ie diocid Hut. jiass unnoticed by the ob.scrvant tra- 

veilei. Jt w.i.^ patrinujije.il seal of u former Hampden in Ilia 
count! \ ft vHio.t! ohariioter, bad it been left lobe 

d/j^vn hi a ( Ju tendon, og.ihi have been suinnied up in a 

lew 
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fov words, lie had a head to contrive, «'i longue to persuade, 
and a heart to execute any mischictV' Owen Glyndwk*. 

■'On the north side of the Dec, about three miles from Llangol* 
len, upon the rising slope of one of those finely wood-clad 
hills, which here environ both sides of the river, stands, 

Brvnkinallt, lately new fronted, and gothicised, formerly 
a large brick mansion, has the monotony of its features relieved 
by the elevated site, and surrounding plantations. It was built 
by the father of Sir John Trevor, through marriage it descended 
to the Hills, in which family it remains, being the property of 
Arthur Hill, baron Dungannon a representative of the Trevors. 

Sill John Tkevou wa^ a highly distinguished, and most ex- 
ccntric character. Having been bred to the law, he attained 
to some of its eminent honours, and consequent emoluments. 
He held the otVice of jMastcr of the Rolls, in the reign of 
James the second, and was so enterprising and unpopular, as 
to have the disgraceful compliment paid him, of being the de- 
signated successor in the chancellorship to Jefferies, provided 
that infamous jiidge could have been aficctcd by any conscien- 
tious scruples. Trevor therefore remained at the Robs, till the 
communcement of the succeeding rolgn : when king William 
found it expedient, to have recourse to the abilities of Trevor ; 
who was made for the purpose, fir'll lord commissi* »ner of the 
Great Seal, and at the same time a privy counsellor. Under 
both monarchs lie had been speaker of the parliament, and in 
the time of the latter, he gave a very glaring testimony, that 
if stratagem, duplicity and political charlatanry, are desirable 
excellencies, the royal distinctions had not been misplaced. 
What was said of Sir Robert Walpole was reported of Trevor, 
that he was first, who by purebusiug or unduly intluencing 

3 0 2 votei 

* This place is ^itu.'ltcd iu a spot, ancieiitiy iuciuded in a coniot, still re- 
taining the name of Giyn-dwrdMy ; but as in inudern divisions, it has boon 
stated to belong to Merionethshire, a more partinifar iiccounl is rclVrabia to 
^ description of that comity, Sec Lelaud's Ilineraiy, Voi. V. p. 4lr'and IVii- 
«aursTour s, Vol. II. p. U 
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Edward th« first, by Roger Mortimer, to whom, as previously 
stated, the king had granted the united lordship of Chirk and 
Nanheudwy. Through varying dc*.sccnt, and fortune, it be- 
came the property of lord St. John of Bletso, whose son sold it 
in the year 1595 to sir Thomas Myddleton knt. afterwards 
niayar of London. In this family it still continues, by the 
female side, and in marriage right is the conjoint property, and 
respective residence of Mr. Myddleton Biddulpb, and the lum* 
Mr. West, 

In the time of Charles the first, its owner sir Thomas Myd- 
dleton, then member for Denbigh, having declared himself 
decidedly against the royal cause, the king by an order, dated ^ 
at Oxford in the year 1G42, commanded Robert Ellyce, cololieV 
of an infantry regiment, to obtam possession of Chirk castle ; 
and after paying up his regiment with the money, arising 
from any valuables, lie might find ibere, to deliver it up to - 
the previously appointed governor. Sir Thomas Hanmer^ an 
ofliccr who had obtained much military experience, by serving 
on the continent, under the far-famed Gustuvus Adolphus, king 
of Sweden. Sir Thomas Myddleton was near sixty years of 
age, wlii-ii he took the field in behalf of the parliamentj OKI 
which occasion he was appointed scrjeant-mujor-gencral to ^ ! 
forces, and first distinguished himself with Sir William Bre|f» ,, 
ton, in the year IGIJ, by the reduction of Holt castle. 
several brilliant exploits, for which he received the thanks ^ 
the House, his name appears in 164H, among the secluded 
members; and had been obliged for contumacy to enter into a 
recognisance of twenty thousand pounds, to be forfeited, if 
should give, or cause to be given, the smallest molestaticm 
government. Before, or after this, he must have obtained 
possession of his patrimony at Chirk. For in 1659, haviilgi.'. : 
in consort with sir George Bootli, too precipitately 4^/ 
dared in favour of Charles the second’s return to the tbroiMt# - 
the trees in his park were cut down, and the timber sold* 
His castle ;^vas besieged and taken by the troops under the 
command of general Lambert, and on the reddition, one side# 

5 that 
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.hat had been quite demolished, with other rlamages, were 
quickly rti|)aired at the enormous expcncc of, it is stated, 
eighty thousand pounds. lie dic<l at the advanced age of 
eighty, in llic year U>Gt), having survived his son, who had been 
created a baronet at the Restoration. 

Lcland thus notices the place, as it appeared in Ins time. 
" There is on a smaul hillo a mighty large and stiunig c:\stel, 
with dyvers towt rs, a lute avcHc repayred by syr Wylllam 
Standeley, tlir yerle of Darhy^s brother "/’ 

The style of the building partaking both of I lie cattle and 
mansion, is of a square form, having the angles strengthened 
with four prodigiously cluinsey hastion-like towers, and each 
surmoiinn*d bv a small turret. 'I Jie gateway in front, tln'Migli 
a fifth massy tower, gives entrance to a quadrangular rouri 
yard, consisting of an area a hundred ami sixty feet long, by 
one. hundred broad; round which arc ranged the diilerent 
apartments; and the eastern side is onianuMited by a hand- 
poine colonaded piazza. The principal of ihc.se are a saloon, 
drawing rofim, icc. See. a picture gallery one hundred feet 
long, and twenty two wide, comprising a large collection of 
paintings, firiitcipally portraits ; many of which are well exe* 
cuted ; and irom being works of celebrated masters, as well as 
handmaids to Ibography, are biglily valuable. 

Among the former, a landscape inuririo-picco is usually 
pointed out, to excite risibility: the painter, a foreign artist, 
having introduced by licentia pictoria, the sea, studded with 
ships, into a professed representation of an inland waterfall ! 
Among the latter is one of tlic famous military character, sir 
Thomas Myddkton, already noticed, who is rejiresented clad 

2 () 4 in 

* Itinerary VoJ, V. 5k This was the unl'ortunntr Sir Wiliiain Slan- 
*ey, who po^^NC^sed it in the lalier ciul ol* the fUtociitli confury , and alter 1»« 
id i>y hii excrlinn.i at llu* battle ol* Uysworth'licld, ahled to plac'’ Henry 
soveiiili on the ihrojic, way nii^ratctully executed, and tlie properly con- 
■’'•eated by ln> rapacnuifc master. Henry the ri‘»blh graniriJ it tom’llier with 
Holt, to I is illrgUiiiiatc son. lloiiry Fitzroy, dnVo ei llichmorid and S»' 
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in armour; and characteristic of the costume of the times, with 
a grey beard and long black hair. Another of the great duk*^. 
qf Ormond, who filled the highest offices under government 
with unsullied reputation, and was one of the brightest or- 
naments in the corrupt reign of Charles the second. Sir 
Orlando Bridgeman, another virtuous character in a vicious 
age. At the rtstoralion he was made chief baron of the ex- 
chequer, and aftcrw'ards lord keeper of the (xreat Seal, the 
custody <»f which he lost in the year UkVi, by refusing to aflix 
it to the king’s insidious declaration, for general liberty of 
conscience in religious mutters. Ht is drawn in his robes, and 
represented in lank dishevelled hair'^. Beside this is placed 
that of his second wife, lady Hridgeiuan. Another represents 
the ili-famod countess of Warwick, dauglitcr of sir Thomas 
Myddleton, dowager to Edward Kkli, eai I of Warwick, and 
subsequently the wife of the ceUbraicd Josoj)h Addison. 
By her inordinate conduct, site is said to have been the cause 
of some irregularities, that clouded the fair sun shine of his 
justly merited fame, and to have contributed to shorten a life 
that was estimable, because highly valuable to socic ty. 

Though situated on an eminence, and the surrounding part of 
the knoll devoid of trees, so as to possess all the advantages of 
elevation and exposure, yet it wears a heavy appearance, and 
wants additional magnitude, to give it grandeur of cilc ct. It ran 
however boast what few houses in the kiand can, that it com- 
mands a most elegant and varied extent of view, into seventeen 
counties. 

Daring the desperate struggles of Cambria to recover her 
independence, the vicinity of Chirk in the year 1164 was the 
theatre of, periiaps, the most sanguinary battle, ever fought 
between the English and the Welsh. The successes of Ilhys, 
prince of South Wales, against the Flemings and Normans, en- 
couraged the other princes in the north, to make another bold 

attempt 

• An engraving from tiui picture, by W« Bond, acconipauies Xorke’i 
Royai Tribes. 
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attempt to shake oil’ the galling yoke of extraneous tyranny ; 

stimulated them to hope, that similar good fortune would 
crown their endeavours. 

And therefore us soon as the time of year for action wa* 
advanced, David son of Owen, Prince of North Wales fell upon 
Flintshire, which perluined to the king of England ; and carry- 
ing oif all the people and cattle with him, brought them to 
Dylfrin Clwvil, otherwise Ruthyu land. King Heniy^ under- 
standing this, gathered together his forces, and with all speed 
marched to defend both Ids su!)jccts and towns from llie incur* 
sionM and dejn edaiioiis of the Welch. Being come to Kuih- 
lan, and encamped there three days, l»e quickly perceived he 
could do no great matter by reason that his army was n<»t 
sulliciontly numerous; and therefore he thought it more ad- 
viseable to u turn back to England, and to augment Id-? forces, 
before he; slumld attempt any thing against the W elch. And 
accordingly he levied the must chosen men throughout ail his 
dominions of England, Normandy, Anjou, (Jascoin, and Owlen; 
besides those succours from Flanders and Britain; and then set 
forward for North W'^ales, purposing to destroy wiihcut mercy 
every living thing he could possibly meet with; and being ad- 
vanced as tar as C’roes Oswalt, called Oswestry, he encamped 
tfiere. On the oilier side, prince Owen, and his brother Cad* 
waladur, with all the strength of N<irtli Whales; prince Rhys; 
with those of South Wales ; Owen Oyfeilioc and ]\radawx ap 
Meredith wilh all the power of Powis; the two sons of Ma- 
dawc ap Ednerih wilh the people living betwixt the. rivers of 
Severn and Wye, met together, and pitched their camp at 
Corwen in Edeyrneon, intending unanimously to defend their 
country against the king of J'higland. King Henry understand- 
ing that tliey were so near, was very desirous to come to 
battle; and In that i nd he mnoved to the banks of the river 
Ceircoc"^, caii'ing all the woods thereabouts to be cut down, 

for 

* iltis i*- cotniiioiily < ali( d ila* battle of a terra not, as erroMCOiitily 

stated, used in coniLiupi er d'jibtoii al the \Vcl>l», lur the Knglish c*jdcntly 

iiivart 
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for fear of any ambusliment lurking therein, and for a more clear 
prospect of the enemy. But some of the Welch took adraa^ 
tage of this opportunity, who being well acquainted with the 
passage, without the knowledge of their oilicers, fell upon the 
guard, wlierc all the pikemen were posted ; and after a 
hot skirmish, several were slain on both sides. But in fine, 
the king tvoii the passage, and sO marched on to the mountain 
of Berwyn, where he lay some time, without any hostility on 
either siJc, both armies standing in b ar of each other. The 
English kept the open plains, and were afraid to he entrapped 
in the streights and jianow passages; ami the Welch on the 
Ollier liand watched the advantage of the place, and observed 
the English so narrowly, that neitiier forage or victuals could 
puss to tilt; king’s cam}}. And whai augmented tiie misery of 
the Englirh army, theic happened to fall such a vain, that 
mightily disturbed their encauijm^mt, in so much that the 
soldiers could .scarcely stand, for the flisadvantage of those slip- 
pery hills- Butin the end king li«nry was forced to decamp, 
and after a very considerable loss of ni»*u and umniunirion, be- 
sides the great cliargcs of tin*, expedilitm, was compelled to 
return hack to England. But to express the great dissatisfac- 
tion he entertained ofthi^ eiUcrpiize, in a great fiu y he plucked 
out the eytJS* of the liostages, w l.icli he had some lime afore 
received from the Wtdeh; which were Rhys and Cadw'alboii, 
the sons of Owen priiice of >iorth Wales, and Cynric and Me- 
redith 


to €xpre55 by it, aniiuosit;)' or the desire of revenge ; in tbid rngage- 
ment, wliere Henry was so coiiipleiviy defeated, and forced with difficulty 
to mauv a dlsa-'lrous retreat. Many of ihc English -liiin on the dire occasion 
were bnried in Offii’s dyke, and the part, siill Allusive to the event still rc« 
tains the appellaii jii of Aduyr Meddau, or the pziss of the graves. 

• •' Obwii ab Henrico circuius rege secundo.” 

l*F.KTAnCfrTA. 

In revenge for the disappointniont lie here met, the king had recourse to 
tills dastardly and tnctlenual mode of retaliation. But barbarity to hos- 
tage's was not esteemed a crime, nor scarcely a disgrace, in those ages of 
lehned cruelty. 
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redith the sons of Rhys of South Wales. Some write, that in 
a bridge, the king was in no small danger of his 
life ; one of the Welch having aimed directly at him, was like 
to pierce him through the body, had not Hubert de Clare, 
constable of Colchester, who perceived the arrow a coming 
thrust himself betwixt the king and it, though to the loss of 
his own life*.^’ Lord Lyttletoii places this event, as having 
happened at the siege «»f liridgenorth; but the Welsh histo- 
rians formerly state, that the theatre of the battle was in the 
vicinity of Cliirkf. 

The Kllesuiere catuil in its line near Chirk, passes across a 
deep narrow valley, where the engineer to avoid the hindrance 
to boats, that wouhl have been oreasioned by immense double 
locks, and the ex[K.:nces that would have been incurred by the 
circuitous route, m?ce.ssary to hiul a level in such an irregular 
country; liad recourse to another method, for conducting the 
water across the bottom, vi/. an aqueduct. This consists of ten 
circular arches, resting uj)oni p3'ramidal peers of stone, and 
which, when separatedy vit*\ve<l, must be considered as a great 
work, and retlectiiig credit upon both those who ph\ni)cd, and 
those who executed it. But the engineer had not proceeded 
in an horizontal direction, far, before he had to encounter, 
from similar causes, tenfold more formidable dilllciihies, wdiich 
to surmount, seemed to baflle skill and defy ingenuity. A still 
deeper ravine presented itself, through which the river Dee 
rolls its foaming waters with irresistible impetuosity'’. This the 
canal must be taken athwart, or from obstacles that would 
deter procedure, the concern be abandoricil to its fate ; and the 
conductor be placed on the slielf of oblivion. He however 
took courage, enlarged bis views, and like the celebrated Brind- 
determined to erase from his nomenclature the oflensivr 
x;rm, impossibility. Recourse was bad to another aqueduct. 
:ipon a grander scale, and more extended plan! 

rnnt 


• Wynne’s Hist, of Wales, p. 18P. 
t Hist, of Henry the stconii. 
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Pont y Cyssyllte, Aqueduct, a wonderful eiTorl of ingenious 
contrivance^ and a convincing proof of the incalculable 
bilitv of human energies, when wielded by science, and sup* - 
ported by power, lies a short distance out of the Llangollen and 
Ruabon road. The aqueduct, in length 988 feet, consists of 19 
arches, each forty-five in the span, with the addition of 10 
feet 6 inches of iron wwk, in continuation, at each cncL 
The supporting piers are stone, of a pyramidal shape, mea- 
euring at the base 21 feet by 10 wide ; but diminishing up- 
wards to 12 feet, by 7 at tpp ; and their height is 116 feet. 
Over ibis immense arcade is extended a trough, or large open 
caisson, made of cast iron, 11 feet 8 inches broad, by which 
the water of the canal is conveyed over the river 1009 feet to 
the opposite level. Two iron plates arc screwed together 
from centre to centre, of each arch ; and along 07>e side of 
the canal, is a towing path 4 feet in breadth, with a hand- 
some iron balustrade, as a defence for man and horse. 

The elevation collectively will stand thus. 

Feet. Inch. 


Height of piers... .IIO 0 

Depth of trough, or caisson. 5 6 

Height of balustrade...... 4 7 

Total height from the surface of the Dee 126 1 


On the centre arch is the following inscription: 

" Thf nobiiity and gentry of 
the adjacent counties 
having uuited their eflforts with 
the great commercial interest of this country, 
in creating an intercourse and union, between 
England and North Wales 
fay a navigable communication of the three rivers, 
Sevcrti, Dee, and Mersey, 
for the mutual benefit of agriculture and trade, 
caused the first stone of this aqueduct of 
Post Cyssyiitb. 


to 
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to be laid, on the S5th day ot Ju]yi MDCCXCV. 
when Richard Middleton of Chirk* Esquirei M. P* 
one of the .original patrons of the 
Ellesmere canal* 
wa^ lord of this manor* 
atid in the rcignof oar sovereign 
George the third* 

Wiicii the equity of the laws and 
the sfcurity of property, 
pTcnu'itrd the general welfare of the Dation, 
while tilt* arts and sciences flourished 
by his patronage, and 
(he conduct of civil hie, was improved 
by hii» example*.*' 


In the vicinity of Chirk arc scvcrvil paper manufactorit?s, the 
Ceiriog .su(»plying ahuniJaiico of water, for giving motion to 
the iu'ccs!?ary machinery ; where paper is made of divers 
4uaiitk‘i* from the coarsest wrapping, to the finest writing. 
Coals al«o art* found in abundance, and numerous [>itsare open; 
in the adjacent district there are quarries of excellent stone. 

The traveller will be gratified at almost every step in the 
highly romantic road from Chirk to Ruuboii, but at Nczvbridgii 
his allcntion will be pointedly arrested, whichever way he 
turns his c'ves, on either side the road. ‘ About a hundred 
yards above the bridge* such a scene presents itself* that with 
the pencil of a C'laude, might be sketched in an autumnal even* 
ing, one of the most exquisite landscapes the eye perhaps 
ever beheld. 'J’he river dashes along its rugged bed, and the 

rocky 


* A good view of aqueduct forms a print of a large size* engraved in 
aqua tiuta by F, Jntts, froni an or igiiial drawing by Mr. J,^hn Parry, of lit^yri 
y Fyiinoii* near Wiexhain* was published in 1806. For shewing the struc- 
ture, the stiitioii (uLtrn was evidently a judicious one; but to hare made the 
drawing more ptcturev<]ue* one lower down, and nearly iu the centre of the 
river, would kave been more advantageous, as it would have enabled (ho 
deJiueatur to have exhibited between the piers, in the b.K*k ground. Font if 
t'yssyhe* n handsome stone bridge over the Dee, consisting of four wide 
Arciien vrith its concomitant scenery. 
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rocky banks^ clad with umbrageou^s wood, cast a darkening shade 
upon the ssream, where the sombre green of the oak, with all 
the different hues of the ash, the elm, and hazel, intermingle ; 
and these again diversified by tints of yellow, brown, and 
fawn, so pensively pleasing in the fall of the year, produce a 
most beautiful variegation. A few cottages beyond the 
bridge, with the smoke, tinged by the rays of a setting sun, 
while the distant mountains are dyed with purple, by his de-* 
dining light, add additional effect to scenery, at all times pos- 
sessed of interesting charms. 

Kuabon, or Rhixvahon, a small neat village, situated upon a 
hill# where the roads from Oswestry and Llangollen to Wrex- 
ham coalesce, obtains notice from the seal and park immedi- 
ately adjacent by the auspices of whose owners it originally 
arose, and under whose fostering protection it still continues; 
enjoying also tlic additional advantage of several genteel re- 
sidences in its vicinity. 

In a chapel on the south side of the communion tabic is an 
altar tomb, on ‘which lie two recumbent figures ; the one repre- 
senting a man clad in armour, his head on an helmet, with a 
collar marked S. S ; and the other, of a female resting on a 
mantle. At the feet a lion conchant with the figure of a monk 
sitting on it, reclining his head on one hand. The sides are 
decorated with small w'ceping figures, and angels presenting 
shields, once charged with arms that arc now defaced. Round 
the edge of the sarcophagus, a Latin inscription informs the 
reader, that it commemorates John np EHh Epton, Esq. who 
died in 1526, and Elizabeth Calflcp, bis wife, who died in 1534. 

The church is worthy every traveller’s notice, from the neat 
order in which it is kept, and as containing monuments that 
surprise, because the varied display of the sculptor’s art, the 
* storied urn and animated bust,’ are not expected to be found 
in a remote country parish, like this. 

He was an esciuire* by creation^ as the collar with the initials 
on the statue demonstrate, and consequently enrolled in the 
fourth class of houorial armigeri, denominated, vjhite tpurs. 

The 
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The ceremony used on making these, was, that the King put 
about the neck of the candidate a silver collar of concatenated 
esses, and at the same time conferred the gift of a pair of silver 
spurs ; whence the name of the order. This was one of five 
species under the ancient generic term, esquire. Those were firsts 
such as were elected for attending on the king’s [)erson, called 
esquires of the body ; second the eldest sons of knights ; third, 
younger sons of the eldest sons of barons, and others possessing 
higher noble rank ; fourth, the WhiiC'Sptirs^ raised to the dignity 
by creation ; and fifth, esquires of etiquette, but not of precedence, 
viz. those ranking as such, from the honour attached to ofiice, 
or acquire the title by serving the Prince in any worshipful 
calling. The latter was only' a personal and temporary dis« 
tlnction; but the honorary title of white-spurs was heredi* 
tary, and descended to the heir male of the family in which it 
had been once enjoyed. ♦ 

Several handsome nionuiueiits arc coianiemorative of thefaiui- 
liesof Williams, and Wynn ; among which one <»ii the north side 
of the church, is peculiarly w'orthy' of attentive observation. 
It is a niagiiiliceiu one for the iirsi Sir Watkin WilUams iVyurit 
whose virtues are yet fresh in the recollection of the neighbour- 
hood, whose popularity still lives on the annuls of fame, and 
who died by a hill from his horsi.*, Seplembcr 3Gth, 1749. He 
is represented as a fine athletic person, standing in a graceful 
attitude, clad in a loose robe, and his hands outspread, as 
though in the act of addressing an assembly. Beneath, on one 
Mde is a male figure, tlie likeness of his son; and on the othev 
a female, the likeness of his daughter: both kneeling, with 
their hands placed on their breasts, expressive of a lamenting 
posture. Tile opposite chasteiicss of the conception, devoid of all 
heterogeneous and superfluous ornament, and at the sanu* time 
the exquisite art, displayed in the execution; evince that the 
sculptor, exerted the utmost elibrts of his art: nor will this work 
^f Rysbrack, disdain competition with the admired monuments 

he 


* See Prince's Worthies of Devoi. 
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he erected for the Duke of Marlborough and Sir Isaac Kewtori ; 
the one placed at Blenheim^ and the other in Westminster AI^ 
bey. An elegant Latin inscription, the composition of the late 
Dr. King, of St* Mary Hall, Oxford, commencing 

ADSERTOnt LtBEftTjlTXS PvBLICXt 

H. S. E. 

Watkin Williams Wynn, BAnoyETirr — 

enumerates in eloquent detail, his mental abilities, social quall> 
ties, and private and public virtues ; among which latter, his 
love of political freedom, and his strenuous ardor, exerted in its 
defence, extorted the reverence of parliament, and obtained 
him the gratitude of his country : so that the eulogium is as just, 
as it is elegantly expressed, Posfquam vero et ipse dc Re* 
publica coepit dispntnre, et libertatis pairocinium ac defen* , 
sionem suscipere, incredibilcm animi magnitudinem, atque ejus 
constantiani omnes ita suspecterunt, ut, cum senatus princeps, 
turn patrim pater merito haberetur/’ 

Two others of more recent date, by Nollekins,* prove,. that 
the art of sculpture is far from being on the decline in this king* 
cfom ; one is to the memory of (he late Sir Waihin WUliami 
Wynn, hart, and the other to his wife. Lady Henrietta W, Ifl 
The latter represents that amiable female in the character of 
Hope, standing and reclining her elbow on an urn, with the 
goddess’s usual emblematic accompaniment, an anchor. 
display of the chissel, perhaps cannot well be surpassed. Tim ^ 
countenance, the attitude, and the drapery, arc exquisitely 
fine. The figure is placed on a pedestal, in the shape of a 
Roman altar, on which, in high relievo, is a serpent, having 
the bead and tail united, hieroglyphical of eternity : and within 
it is an inscription, indicating, ihat Lady Wynn, was third 
daughter of Charles Noel, Duke of Beaufort, and died at the early' 
age of twenty-three, July 25, 1769. 

These chef d’oeuvres of the art, do not lose in effect from 
1 rival 


* This was errcUA in the ai 1778, 
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rival ezceltence, by want of contrast ; for a iiiural tnohiiinent 
near, erected for Henty Wynn, Esq* tenrii son of £Sr'John 
Wynn> of Gwydir, who .died in 1671, affords one saCBeient 
A colossal kind of such memehta mon, threatens to overwhelm 
the former by its weight The subject of lamentation is repte* 
sented, clad in a full-buttoned coat, short skirts, with square*, 
toed boots, and the attitude expressive of fanatical grimace. 
To pourtray a person in such a position, and attired in the 
quaint* dress, was certainly an inauspicious circumstance for an 
artist^ who perhaps had formed his taste upon Grecian models. 
The two accompanying figures. Sir John Wynn, of Wynnstay^ 
bart and Jane his Wife, both in a supplicating posture, are 
almost equally egregious. This has not unaptly been termed, ' a 
mass and massacre of marble, ludicrous to look on.* 

Henry Wynn, was a considerable pluralist, as respected lay 
preferment. For he held, if not in commendam, by legal pos* 
session, the lucrative offices of Prothonotary of North Wales, 
Judge of the Marshalsea, Steward of the Virge, Solicitor Genei^ 
ral to the Queen, and principal Secretary to the court of 
the Marches. In the last Parliament that sate in the reign of 
James the first, be represented the county of Merioneth, and a 
letter written to his father at Gwydir, while the son was at* 
tending his duty as a member of the House, in London, will 
serve to throw some reflected light upon modern manners, and 
recent transactions. This espistle, dated April 3, 1624, pro* 
ceeds thus, we sit very hard from seven in the morning until 
one in the afternoon, and after, from two qf the clock in the qfiier^ 
noon until seven, in relation to Recusants, state of the Navy, 
motion against the Lord Treasurer, concerning stamps used by 
him in stamping his name, which are left with his men. These 
some held he might lawfully use, but kept safely by him, as 
the keeper doth the Great Seal. 1 cannot chuse but remember, 
what w'as said by Sir Peter Mutton, of Llannerch, in the House, 
Sir Edward Coke sitting in the Chair, ' That this time was not 
the first, that stamps were used, for he had heard before he was 
born, that stamps were used here in this kingdom.* At which 

3 P 
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d^ 9 , 9 V)iole House laughed which is nottobe forgottcm in haste. 
Tat whom presently. Sir Edward Coke- called out. Sir Peter 
Stamp/' 

Sir John Wynn, son of the above, lies interred beneath, and 
whom with his wife, the heiress of Watstay, this monument also 
commemorates. In him, the baronetage of the Gwydir house 
continued and terminated. He died at the age of ninety-one, 
in, the year 1718. Though a man of pleasure, and what has 
been termed, after French phraseology, un bon vivant. Was not 
inattentive to the improvement of the state and melioration of 
the country. Horticulture appears to have been a favourite 
pursuit, and through his encouragement, several useful roots 
and fructiferous vegetables, with their proper methods of cal* 
ture, were introduced into Wales: amongst which, a small* 
sized swanVegg pear, is still popular, and retains the name of 
the Wynn Pear. 

Dr. David Powell, or Powel, was a native, and held the vicar- 
age of this place, to which he was instituted in the year 157L 
He was born in the early part of Queen Elizabeth's reign, and 
having been rendered independent in his circumstances by this 
preferment, with a prebend in the church of St. Asaph an- 
nexed ; he devoted much of his time to literary pursuits. Uf 
translated into English the History of Wales, originally 
drawn up by Caradoc of Llancarvan, with a continuation by 
Humphrey Lhuyd. He edited the works of Giraldus, and elu-* 
cidated them by copious and valuable notes, under the title of 
« Annotationes.” He published also, a treatise, entitled « Do 
Brilanni<;a Historiarecte intelligenda and dying in the year 
1590, left for posterity, a large collection of Welsh manu- 
scripts, chiefly relative to British history. He was interred 
here, and a small mural monument forms his sepulchral nio- 
morial. 

Wynmstay, the seat of Sir Waikin Williams Wynn, hart, is eii- 
tMod immediately out of Ruabon, by a plain, but handsome mo^ 

dern 


Qaoted in TorkeVIlojal Tribes, p. 10. 
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derto gateway* openiag into an aTenne fotined of timber trees* 
almost unparalleled in girt^ consistiitg of venerable oaks* ma^ 
jestic elms* elegant bcecbes* spreading chesnuts* and patulous 
planes. Through this* extending a mile in length* a carriage 
road in a direct line, leads into a spacious lawn, on which 
stands Wynnstay Hall. 

Erected at divers times* and in different styles of architect 
turc, the house cannot be brought in competition with many eh?** 
gant and more magnificent mansions * being from the above 
circumstances deficient* both for elegance and uniformity. 
The old part is principally appropriated to menial* and it may be 
added general accommodation. For the hospitality* allowable 
within this division, is emphatically and aptly expressed* in a 
laconic distich* on a wall within the court* allusive to the name* 
Hynn^stay; or rest satisfied with the good things Providence 
has so liberally showered on you. 

Cui domus ett victusque decent* cui patria dulcis 
Sunt tatit bsc vitao* cstera cura* labor. 

Struxit Jobaunei Wyun* niilet et baroiiettus. At D. 1706. 

The new part, erected by the first Sir Watkin, though only 
a portion of the original plan, were it not deformed by the in- 
congruous remainder of the old, might be considered a good 
plain modern structure, substantially built, and most com- 
fortably fitted up. The interior comprises several spacious 
apartments, in which are some good paintings, principally con- 
sisting of portraits, representative of the Wynns, the Williams, 
^hc Seymours* and other families connected with them* by 
consanguinity* or affinity. A head of Sir Kichavd Wynn^ who 
Was a gentleman of the bed chamber to Charles the hrst* when 
prince of Wales* and who accompanied him in his romantic 
matrimonial adventure to the court of Spain ; is justly admired 
as an exquisite performance ; it is F mdyck*9. 

A half length figure of the last Sir John Wynn, by Sir Oorf- 
"fiey Knellert bears all the marks characteristic of that avarici- 
ngsaad slovenly artist; and reminds us of Walpoie^s remark, 

2 p g where 
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where he ofiered mie picture to fiuiie» he sacrificed twenty to 
lucre/* An engraving of this by Boiid» is found in Yorke’s 
Royal Tribes. 

Portraits of the Grandfather to the present proprietor of this 
collectioDf by a contemporary artist, and his first lady, eluci* 
date the observation of no mediocre critic in the fine arts, that 
his likenesses were striking, and not deficient in grace and 
colouring; and illustrate from rival productions, that the more 
universal talents of Sir Go4frey Kneller, and his assuming pre- 
sumption, carried away the maddening croud from the merits 
of the modest and silent DakL* 

Two fine full length pirtures of King Charles the second and 
his queen. 

Adjoining the house is a neat small building, formerly fitted 
>up inthe Thespian style, and in the life time of the late muni- 
ficent possessor occasionally used as a theatre, uhich was 
opened for a week during the Christmas holidays, for the 
amusement of the persons of the neighbourhood ; who thus 
might relieve the ennui of a gloomy season, by stage entertain- 
ments. Dramatic performances have ceased, the present 
owner having appropriated the room for an annual agricultural 
meeting, in which competition is excited by rival exhibition^ 
ploughing matches, and a liberal distribution of prizes to the se- 
veral claimants, under the various regulations of the preceding 
year; and bounties adjudged to deserving objects, among van* 
ous classes of the industrious poor.f 

Ihe park, from a portion of the ancient rampirc, called Wats 

dike. 


* TIjc portrait cf Addison, has been much admired, but cannot be said to 
* give a doe to his admirable talent, 

♦ This agrcstiaii fete is ]ield in the month of September, on which occaaioa 
the rfiew of oattie is usually very great, and a numeruiis and respectable as- 
semblage of practical agriculturists, including nobility, gentry, and yfo- 

the meeting. Visitors, to the amount of from five to seven 
huodrii, have the nonour to participate with Sir Watkin, of the delicacies of 
bis table ; and others at the same time partake of tbo liberal hospitality of hii 
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dike, iliiimng iliro this part ef the estate; denominated 
JVai’^stay ; %iiit on the heiress of thh pi^eity, a daughter of 
Eytdn Erans, maiYying Sir John Wjnh^ ,the nerr pwi^^ in- 
closed the grounds, in the year I67d^ s»ith a lofty stcaiie wall^ 
formed them into a deer park eight miles in circumference^ !^ 
changed the name to Wym^sta^, The surface is hot greatly di* 
rersified, yet being well wooded and advantageously situated^ 
is a most delightful spot ; the near and distant views are distinct^ 
and extremely fine; especially those towards the Berwyn chain 
of mountains, with the grand natural breach made in it, beyond 
IJangollen, through which, in turbulent grandeur, rolls the ra- 
pid Dee. Considerable improvements have been made within 
a few years past, by the erection of baths, new plantations, 
and a fine sheet of water, that reflects the images of several pe- 
culiarly handsome grown isolated trees,* on its margin, in front 
of the house. Under the direction of John Evans, Esq. who 
produced the most accurate map of North Wales, ever before 
published, being done from actual survey, the whalers of seve- 
ral brooks and riiU wrere made confluent, so as to form a tor- 
rent ; which dashing over a lofty ledge of artificial rock-work, 
covered with mosses and lichens, assumes the appearance of a 
natural cascade : and very similar to the much admired one in 
the Marquis of Lan$dowll^s park, at Caine, in the county of 
- Wilts. The rapid stream then winds through the Belan 
grounds, having its margin skirted with sylvan accompani- 
ments ; where a few years since, a sprinkling of stunted haw- 
thorn bushes w'crc nearly sole possessors of the soil. " To 
those, who can remember its then rude and ragged state, the 
change must appear the work of some potent enchanter ; whose 

2 P 3 only 

* These trere taught to lake new habitats, at « late period of their 
existence, for with many others in the park, they were removed by appro- 
priate and adequate machinery, from a considerable distance to fresh posi- 
tions, without regard to their sixe, or the season of the year; the previoo 
precaution having been taken, to convey with their roots, a large portion of 
the clinging eartli. A similar experiment succeeded to admiration, under tha 
direction of Mr. Smith, at his seat. Stoke Park, in the county of Wilts. 
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spells^ howftFcr, were industry and munificence^ guided 
the faculty of taste."* 

The Obelisk is a handsome free stone eolumn, not seen from 
the house, but visible from various parts of the surrounding 
country, consisting of a plinth, sixteen feet square, decorated 
with oak leaves, issuing, as wreaths, out of the mouths of four 
eagles, one of which guards each corner of the base. The 
shaft of the column is fluted, one hundred feet in height, and on 
tlie entablature is a circular iron railed balustrade, for the pur« 
pose of prospect, nine feet high, to which a well staircase leads 
from a door below: the whole surmounted by a magnificent urn 
in bronze. This monument, from a design of Wyatt, was 
erected by maternal afl*ectioh, as the inscription on the lower 
part of the cenotaph testifies, 

riLlO OPTIMO 

MATER FUKU SUPERSTf S/’ 

in commemoration of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, father of the 
present baronet. 

Near the park, the winding Dee makes a horse-shoe bend, 
and passes through the dingle of the Marten, the justly admired 

Nant y Bele. This spot, that, by its captivating scenic 
charms, so powerfully excites the admiration of the tasteful 
Lyttleton, certainly commands many exquisite natural beau* 
ties. It comprises a deep ravine, or hollow, having precipi- 
tous sides of ragged rocks, between which, in awful majesty, 
the Dee rolls some way through a wood-fringed chasm, till, 
at length, it seems to sullenly terminate the mad career in a 
profound pool ; which like the lake of Averiius in Campania, 
forbids the feathered tribes to cross the surface, by the black ap- 
pearance of its stagnant waters. From a rock at the extremity 
of the dingle, looking towards the west, is a fine view of the 
conic mountain, crowned with the ruins of Dinas Bran, with 

tjni 

* The Bees, a poem, by Dr. Kvans, ion of the topographical snrray- 

' or, printed at Shrewsbury in 1806. Note to look the first. 
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the town of Uangolleiif rising ip the midst of the sinuous vale 
shut inj near its extremity* by the converging Alps. In the 
back ground Chirk castle shows to advantage* surrounded 
by the lively colouring' of a fertile and variously cultivated 
country. • 

Upon an eminence above the river* has been lately erected 
a circular tower* intended to commemorate the heroes* be- 
longing to the Cambrian legion of Ancient Britons* who fell in 
their country's cause* under the command of Sir Watkiii ; and 
contributed so edectually towards the subduction of the late 
rebellion in Ireland. On this* appropriate memorials* allusive 
to the several campaigns* are intended to be inscribed* in 
English* Welsh* and Latin. 

Caer-ddm. better known under the name of Garthen, in this 
parish* is a strong British post* situated upon a lofty hill 
at the distance of two hundred yards from the line of Offals 
dyke. The camp is encompassed in some parts with a single 
rampire; in others further strengthened by two valla and two 
fossa. The inner rampart consists of a wall of massy thick- 
ness* on the top of which is a carriage road. Within the area* 
comprising about four acres* are vestiges of buildings* indicative 
that this was a permanent stronghold after the British maimer. 
A severe conflict took place in the vicinity, about the year 
1161-2, between the Liiglish and the Welsh under the com- 
mand of Owain Cj/faliog, Prince of Powys, who was the con- 
queror on the occasion. 'Hiis victory produced the beautiful 
poem* previously noticed* called llirlas Omain^ composed by 
the hero himself, in whom were combined the unusual talents* 
seldom possessed Ity one person* of warrior and poet.* This 

^ 2 P 4 poem* 

* The death of thisrnurtiul uiid literary Prince, on whose life Cyndadw, 
a bard, who houri&hed in the latter part of the twclflii ceuturv, has thrown 
considerable light, is simply niciiiioncd in the Welsh Chrciiicic, as happen* 
ing ill the year 1197. His eulogy* therefore, can only be extruded from 
tbo aspersions of an enemy. Giraidua after applying the opprobrious lorm 
•f Roman expression to convey contempt* •* Oenus isle," that Oacn, allows 
be exceeded all his royal contemporaries, both in eloquence and judgment. 
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poe^f which in tlie original be ranked with the best 
Pindaric ode of the Grecian school, has been put into an Eng- 
lish dress by two able translators; the one the Rev<. Mr. Ri- 
chard Williams, ofFron, inserted in Pennant^s Tours; and the 
other by Mr, Fenton, and published among his Original Poems* 
Both translators have very considerable merit, and like the 
odes on. St. Cecilia’s Day, composed by Dryden and Pope, 
may distract the judgment of critics, in attempting by compa- 
rison, to decide on their relative merits. 

A circumstance related by Giraldus of this Prince, in the 
latter period of his life, tends to elucidate an important feature 
of the times, viz. the enmity, that subsisted between the bards, 
and the monastic clergy ; and the method the latter adopted to 
retaliate the sarcastic lampoons, produced by the wit of the 
former* When the crusaders had met with considerable suc- 
cess, in inducing numbers to take the cross, by the elo- 
quence of their pleaching at Shrewsbury and other places, 
the bardic Prince of Powys, disapproving of what he con- 
ceived ecclesiastical charlatanry, refused his assent to the 
missionary scheme, and consequently suffered a stigma for 
his religious contumacy. *^We also excommunicated Owen 
de Cyfeilioc, because he alone, amongst the Welsh Princes, 
did not come to meet the Archbishop with his people. Owen 
was a man of more fluent speech than his contemporary Princes, 
and was conspicuous for the good management of his ter- 
ritory. Having generally favoured the royal cause, and oppos- 
ed the measures of his own chieftains, he had contracted a great 
familiarity with king Henry the second. Being with the king 
at table at Shrewsbury, Henry, as a particular honour and re- 
gard, sent him one of his own loaves ; he immediately brake 
it into small pieces, like bread, given away in charity ; and 
having, like an almoner placed them at a distance from him, he 
took them up one by one, and ate them : the king requiring 
an explanation of this proceeding, Owen, with a smile replied, 
• I thus follow the example of my Lord,’ keenly alluding tb 
the avaricious disposition of the king, who was accustomed to 

retain 
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retain for « long time in his own hands the vacant eccUbiasti* 
cal benefices.”* 

The district to the left of the road from Rnabon to \yrexbam 
is a valoabltf mining country, exceedingly prolific in coal and 
iron ; and considerable works are carried on in the neighbour- 
hood, particularly at Bersham and Brymba. The iron ore dug 
in the adjacent hills is of a dark brown colour, and exceedingly 
rich, as to metallic products: generating when blended 
with a certain quantity of the Furnace-ore from Lancashire, 
previous to reduction, an iron of a most excellent quality, liigh- 
ly desirable in the Ordnance departments, on account of its 
superior tenacity. 

The adventurers in these concerns, with a foresight, the 
Oenius of Trade does not always suggest, wisely adopted the 
plan of bringing the ore to the coals, instead of carrying the 
coals to tlie ore, for the purpose of fusion. Mr. Rowland’s 
furnaces are well conducted, but principally confined to the 
manufacturing of crude iron, merchantable in the state of pigs. 
This foundery is, however, well worthy the attention of the 
: inquisitive traveller, for the peculiar case, convenience, and 
economy with wliich the various parts of the process are con- 
^ducted. Almost every thing is done by the aid of a must 
powerful steam engine, and Mr. R. appears to have been the 
first wdio invented or appropriated to fusion the double blast, to 
give greater facility and expedition in converting the ore into 
metal ; l>y which application the result is, iron of a superior 
quality, to that obtained by the old method. The coal procur- 
ed close to the works, is raised by a neat small four-horse- 
power steam engine, w hile the water is drained by one of 
larger dimensions, in buckets, or trucks, containing five hun- 
dred weight, from pits, as deep as those at Bilston in Stafford* 
shire, celebrated for their profundity ; these being two hundred 
and ten yards % The dip of the coal strata lies from east to 

west, 

* Hoare*s Giraldus, vol. If. p. 174. 

i In (lie vicinity are tevcral other coal pits, the average depth of which 
froni uue hundred, to one hundied and twenty yards. 
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WG8t ; and the Teins run in thickness from eighteen inches to 
three or four yards: a richness exceeding the well-known 
Setley coalieries in Salop. 

Other furnaces at Brymba and the neighbourhood, belonging 
to two gentlemen by the names of Jones, which are conducted 
nearly in the same manner, produce an article of a similar 
temper. Bersham iron works, two miles distant from Wrex- 
ham, belonged to that late celebrated enterprising man, John 
Wilkinson, Esq. but the property is now vested in the hands 
t>f trustees, who conduct the concern for the benefit of his 
children. 

These works, situated at Pont y Penca near Ecclushani, com- 
prise forges, slitting, rolling, stamping mills, &.c. with a large 
cannon foundery for iron ordnance, a contributory to the grand 
Artillery depot at Woolwich. This factory of great guns, in 
the late war between the Russians and the Turks, as Pennant 
humourously observes, < furnished both parties with this species 
of logic and till the continent was shut, many parts of Europe 
were supplied from hence with these powerful instruments, for 
delivering the ratio ultima regum, which it did to a vast extent; 
and lately the orders, executed for our own government 
amounted, it is stated, to the sum of 1,3001. per week. Some 
little business of the same description is still going on, but 
the demand is far from being brisk, nor is the market equally 
good. 

The various processes of this manufactory ' for instruments 
ef death, is extremely curious. The preparatory step is by 
forming an accurate wooden model, the exact dimensions of 
the intended piece, divided in two parts, and nicely adapted to 
each otlicr. Impressions are made by these, in a floor of tine 
sand, previously tempered, or qualified for the purpose, into 
which small caisson the litjuid metal is run,by means of a narrow 
channel, communicating w'ith a lap at the lower part of the 
fusing furnace. This cast, when become solid by cooling, is re- 
moi^d Ip the boring house, where the cavity is effected by 
means, ^though extremely simple, not the less worthy of ob- 
servation. 
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Bervatioti. The principal part of the machinery for this opera- 
tion is a complication of rotatory apparatus, comprising large 
plain and cog wheels of cast iron, working into each other; to 
which motion is communicated by the power of steam : from 
various counteracting balances, acting as regulators, the re- 
quisite steadiness is acquired for the various movements. The 
boring tool, as usual in turning lathes, is not in a state of revo- 
lution, but fixed ; while the solid cast, or cannon, is brought 
into contact with the tool by means of alternate movements ; 
and adjusting screws, that give it approximation, while it re- 
ceives a gradual rotatory horizontal motion by means of a cog 
wheel, connected with another of larger diameter. 

Besides cannon and mortars, numerous displays of the capa- 
bility of iron being employed to advantageous purposes, arc 
exhibited in ibis multifariously ingenious factory. Wheels, 
cogs, bars, and cross bars, for the various kinds of rail and 
tram roads, pipes of d liferent bores for conduits, pumps, cylin- 
ders, rollers, columns, pistons, &c. &c. The wdiole of the 
heavy work is performed by the power, obtained from two 
large steam engines ; and other parts of it by means of overshot 
water wheels, attaclied to an adjacent building, that are sup- 
plied, from tw'o artificial reservoirs, by a small brook, here de- 
tained in its course, for the purpose of a feedtM*. 

At the latter concern, the forging, ndling, &c. &.c. is prin- 
. cipally performed, and sheet iron manufaclured into various 
articles, by ri vetting the plates together, which formerly were 
exclusively made of copper, as furnaces, steam-caissons, &c. Sec- 
lead pipes also are here produced by a process, similar to that used 
in the cannon i'oundcry ; being tirst cast as solid cylinders, and 
then rendered hollow, by a scooping instrument, not unlike a 
wooden-pump maker’s auger. These are subsequently drawn 
out to greater lengths by a further ingenious contrivance ; and 
adapted to various uses by being made of all diameters in the 
bore, from half an inch and upw ards. 

* A mill for drawing out^ small rods brought from a slitting 
mill at a small dist^ce, into wire of various sizes, seems to 

4 complete 
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complete the. concern, and to render the Bersham establish- 
ment, a set of works, almost unrivalled in detail, according to 
their extent. 

Marchwiel, a village, three miles from Wrexham, has a small, 
but neat church, lately cased tyith free stone, and decorated 
in 1788, with a very ornamental window of stained gla.-^s, from 
the plastic hand of Egginton\ but the traveller will lament, that 
such an admirable artist should have been shackled as to taste ; 
and that subjects, so irrelevant to religion, could ever find a 
place, professedly designated for the perforrnance of its mo:«t 
exalted duty, the exercise of public devotion. The ostenta" 
tious display of family pride but ill accords with a temple, 
where humility is supposed to be learnt ; and confession and 
prayer are equally dissonant to Heraldic bliixoiir}^. The win- 
dow is divided into twenty-four compartments, enriched with 
coloured borders, and the centres filled with the family arms 
and crests, of two distinguished families, the Myddlcton’s and 
Yorke's. 

• A small but elegant monument commemorative of Miss Yorkc 
of Erddig, who in the spring of life, at the age of sixteen, was 
prematurely snatched from the fond hopes and expectations of 
her parents and friends, in the year 1770, ranges under a dif- 
ferent description of ornament. An elegant female figure, re- 
presented in the form and attitude of contemplation, with 
clasped hands, and clad in a loose dress, leans, as though in 
the act of lamentation, over a rose bush, an incipient opening 
bud of which, expressive of the subject, just bidding fair fot 
bloom, appears severed from the plant, and dropped within 
a coiled serpent ; emblematic of it had fallen, but only with a 
view to rise again. 

Erddig the seat of Simon Yorkc, Esq- where anciently resid- 
ed a descendant of Tudor Trevor, belonged to a Joshua Edis- 
bury. Esq. who erected the present house. The estate came 
by purchase under a decree of Chancery into the possession of 
Jphn Mellcr, Esq. who bequeathed it to the grandfather of the 

present 
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present owner, ^ near relation of the Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wick. 

The house is a large, but heterogeneous structure, having 
lately received considerable additions, corrections, and a new 
exterior, or those alterations amounting to what is termed, mo- 
dernized, under the masterly hand of Wyatt The interior, 
however, does not exactly correspond with the exterior: the 
plan of the old building cramped the architect, and marred 
the new. The saloon and other apartments contain some va- 
luable paintings, chiefly portraits, and the library is enriched 
by accumulated treasures in Welsh manuscripts, among which 
Is the invaluable Seahrlght collection. 

The approach to the house, on the Ruabon road, is rendered 
strikingly beautiful, by a dense wood, apparently impending 
over the banquetting room, a handsome building, erected upon 
tile margin of a rivulet, that, after passing tiirough some parts 
of the estate, here skirts the side of a spacious lawn. The 
grounds are laid out with considerable taste, and the varied 
walks through the woods afford, during the favourable season, 
diversified pleasure and a gratifying retreat. 

A portion of Wat's dyke extends across the grounds, not far 
distant from which arc fragments of a cemented wall, and foun- 
dations of others, the supposed remains of a Roman fort. But 
DO coins, nor any other indicative tokens, have been discovered 
near, so as to ailord the slightest colouring for such a conjecture. 
Both from historic document, and the nature of the thing, it is 
more probably attributable to the Saxons, who must have had 
strong holds in this part of the country, td defend their line of 
demarcation, marked out by Ofla. This work consists of se- 
veral deep entrenchments encompassing an area of a pentZf 
gonal form, that apparently was the site of a cnstelet or bastion 
tower ; ami at the verge is an artificial mount, on which pro- 
bably was another, that formed the dernier resort for the gar- 
rison, if hapless dislodged from the former station, 

Philip Yorke, Esq. the father of the present owner, was a 
man of social and hospitable habits, and possessed of some con- 

1 siderable 
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tideraMe talent. Those who have read his prose works will 
lament, that he had not written more ; and those who have 
perused his poetical effasions, perhaps, for the sake of litera- 
ture, may wish he had written under that ' Geny/ as Antony 
Wood terms it, less. His " History of the Five Royal Tribes 
ofWales^’ is a work replete with information, respecting Re- 
condite biography, and leaves the reader to regret, the author 
had not executed his intention, of furnishing a similar account 
of the fifteen Tribes, or ^ Stemmata* of Korth Wales. He 
seemed to be partial to the Muses, however forbidding, in their 
capricious manner of conferring favours, they might be to him. 
A collcctroii of Poems, consisting of various ebullitions of tlie 
Jeu d'Esprit, were printed at the Wrexham press in quarto, 
under the appellation of “ ,mtl tlu*. title is an 

appropriate Critique on the work. He d in IHOk 

Berse Hall, or Plas Powcr, the rcsidLiicc of Thomuft 
Lloyd, Ksq, is a handsome modern mansion, » inbosomed in 
fine rich plantations; but tlie situation is so thit, and the grounds 
so uniform, that they give the observer an Idea of tameness, 
after he has been accustomed to the amaziii:; edrirls of art, 
and the greater operations of nature, so conspicuous in the 
vicinity. 


WREXHAM, 

Is a good town, and lying in the great road from Shrewsbury 
to Chester, and in a kind <»!' focu'., wliere the convergent rays 
of vicinage from the adjacent countries meet, is iti a flourishing 
state : but whim it is asserted, from the authority of Mr. Pen- 
nant, * that this ** is a populous market town, and of such size 
and consequence, as to have obtained the appellation of the 
Metropolis of North Wales,'^ t ihe traveller who visits the 

place, 

• « This is the largest town in North Wales, and the parish the most popa- 
lous.’* Tours ill Wales, vol. I. p. S97. 

t Biglaod’s North Wales, V(tJ. 11. p. 104. Ii ina^ however l#r stvird. 

AVrerkiaiii towne aprarlv of Deubighjthiro.*' 
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placCf looks, with the astonishment, arising from disappoint- 
ment; and as he travels further, his first surprise becomes 
mingled with regret ; while the topographer makes an appeal 
from authority, and has recourse to calculation. By the returns 
made under the census, taken in 1800, it contains 580 houses, 
$575 inhabitants ; a population less by 1051, than that of Caer- 
narvon : excluding the ideas of its neither being a borough, nor 
county town. This place reminds the visitor, he has left the 
ancient seat of British prowess, where Saxon, nor Danish inva- 
ders could make any further impression; and that having pass- 
ed the frontier line of Wales, to the eastward, he may now to 
a certain degree, consider himself, as standing on 7y Saesueg, or 
English ground. 

Wrexham has a claim to remote antiquity, for it is notic- 
ed ill the Saxon Chronicle, under the name of Wrightelesham, 
and being in the portion of Cambria, severated from it by 
01ia*s dyke, was VnunierateJ among the towns of Mercia; 
though in a subsequent political division, it formed a part of the 
district, calletl IWlah The town was granted with 

the lordship to Earl Warren, in the reign of Edvard the tirst; 
and Leland d escribes it, in his time, as a inanufacturing place, 
having some nierchanis, and go<*tl hoMer makers*. At pre- 
sent the principle trade arises from its centrical situation, be- 
ing a great thoroughfare. The streets, crossing each other reci- 
procally at right angles, are spacious, and the buildings in ge- 
neral good; particularly the high street, where the weekly 
markets on Mondays and Thursdays are held : at the upper end 
of which is a handsome structure, a public edifice of the Doric 
order, the upper apartment, used as a //mwic/pa/ Aa// ; and the 
piazza part behnv, as a kind of diurnal mart *, 

A good Free School was endow’'ed by Valentine Broughton, for 
the instruction of twelve- boys, and ten pounds per annum, as a 
remuneration to the master annually paid, under liis will, by the 
Mayor of Chester, evinces the folly of the bequests, made 
without regard to the relative value of money; and t!ie dis- 
honesty 


belaud ’c Itinerary, Vul. V. p. 
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honesty of those, who do not apply the surplus agreeably to 
the intentions of the donor. 

The Church, formerly collegiate, the glory not only 
of the place, but of North Wales, may vie with many cathe- 
drals, and is ranked among the seven wonders of the coun- 
try.* Erected on the site of the former one, destroyed 
by fire, at a peritjd, when the pointed, or English ecclesiastic 
style of architecture had passed the acme, having by the indul- 
gence of two finical a taste protuberantly run out into, what has 
been termed the tawdry turgid Gothic ;* it exhibits a specimen 
of design, proportion, and moderated decoration, perhaps not 
surpassed, if equalled, by any edifice, built in the time of 
Henry the seventh. This elegant structure is thus panegyrized 
by Miss Anna Seward. 

" Her hallowed temple th»*ic religion sliow?. 

That erst with beauteous majesty 
In ancient days when Gothic art d)spi»^\'d 
ifer fanes in airy elegance array’d. 

Whose nameless charms the Dorian clai ms efface. 

Corinthian splendor, and funic grace. 

But the wild swan, that burst into song, on the occasion in the 
reign of Elizabeth, pourtrays the building in a more depictive 
manner : 


But speal( of church and steeple as I ought, 

Ely pen to base, so foyre a work to touch: 

Within and out, they arc so finely wrought, 

J cannot praise tlic workmanship too much. 

But buylt of late, nor eight score yecrcs ngoc, 

JN ot of long tyrue, the date thereof doth shoe ; 
jNo cfimmun workc, but sure a worke most fine. 

As though they liad bin wrought by |)ower divine. 

* This is enumerated among the seven wonders of North Wales, which are^ 
Snovuton in Caernarvouj.hire, St. WinifretVs well, commonly c»dled Hqjy- 
welJ, in Flintshire, (hrrrou Chv vf.yard, in the same county ; Grtsford belU 
do.; hlaugclUn bridge; rj^sUl RKaiudr, or U>« cataract of LUnrhaiadr ; and 

Vrniham zUtfj'kj iuDeubijihsh re. 
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The steeple there in forme is full foiire square. 

Yet every weV, five pinnacles appeare : 

Trim pictures fayre, tii stone on outside arc,. 

Made all like waxc, as stone were nothing deere. 

Hie Iteigitt so great, the breadth so bigge withai), 

Ko piece thereof, is likely long to full, 

A worke that stands, to stayne a number more, 

1 any age, that hath been buyU before/* % 

The steeple of the prior edifice was blown down on S(. 
Catherine’s day ; and the church consumed by fire, about the 
year 1457. For the purpose of rebuilding it, an indulgence of 
no stinted extent. Jive j/eurs, was granted to every person, who 
would voluntarily contribute tovtards the furtherance of the 
pious work. 

The present building, except the tower, was finished about 
the year 1472 : the latter, from a prefixed date, 150G, appears 
not to have been completed till nearly thiity-four years after 
ward. During the civil wars this vciieralde structure, like many 
others, that, suficred under the misguided retaliation and im- 
becile rage of fanatical fury, was in 1617, by 'the Parlia- 
mentarian forces converted into a prison; and what reminds 
the observer of Shakspeare’s • Howland for an Oliver,* is the 
curious fact, that sewral of those soi-disant, Rcpublicajii Gran* 
dees, called (Jornmiuee-mLn, were aficrwards confined for a con- 
siderable time in it, by the rebel-soldiers i who laid dared to 
mutiny for lack of pa\% 

Thbs beautiful edifice consists of a chancel, pentagonal in shape, 
nave, two collateral aisles, and a lofty quadrangular tower, at 
the west end. The windows cf the aisles have a flat-pointv i. 
arch, and the mullions ornamented at top, with tracery; be 
tween which are buttresses, terminating in slender crockettvd 
pinnacles. The windows of the clercsty are narrower than 
those of the aisles; the arches rather approxiinuiing to the 
»h*arp.pointed style ; and the embattled parapet has diininislnug 

2 crockettci 
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crocketted pinnacles, corresponding with those of the aisles. 
Tile tower, elevated one hundred ^id thirty-five feet is a 
chef d’ceuvre of architectural display. The shape is qua- 
drangular, with handsome set-ofT abutments, terminating in 
croCketted pinnacles; and, the summit is crowned by four 
pierced lantern turrets, that rise twenty-four feet in height, 
above the the open-worked balustrade ; to each of which is at- 
tached a circular staircase. The three exposed sides are deco- 
rated irith various embellishments. Statues of thirty saints * 
full hi dimensions, placed ia the niches of the buttresses, while 
they enrich the building, display the advanced progress Sta- 
tuary had made at the close of (he fifteenth century f. 

The interior is spacious, and the side ailes separated from 
the nave by handsome conglomerate ccdunins^ surmounted by 
arches of moderate point. Over the capitals arc several pieces 
of grotesque carving, reliques of the ancient church ; the sub- 
jects ridiculously representative of vices, ton conspicuous in 
those ages of darkness, which were practised among the mo- 
nastic clergy, and the conventual religleusc. 

The ceiling of the roof is peculiarly handsome ; being com- 
posed of ribs in wainscM^t oak, imitative of the grained work 
in stone, of the antecedent period. Tl>e corbels, supposing 
the bearing timbers are Ciirved, and grolcsrpie heads with va- 
rious shields, exhibit the arras of some few among the number 
of those, ivho by their advice or pecuniar}^ aid, promoted the 
erection of the edifice. 

At the west end of the nave is a grand receding pointed 
arch, nearly the height of the building, filled by a window, 

once 

• One of 0>n>c is representative of the patron, St. (ides, with tiic hind hj 
Itis side, whicti, aixordtug to legendar) story, iijiracuioudy siipporied him la a 
desert, dunng a grievous famine* 

♦ A Borth view, a JJiid of elevutiuuof this structure, badly drawn, the 

arciiev of the windows in tbft aii-des being represented fur ty<.» pointed, was 
engraved by a Mr.J. barlow. A virw, delineated by urid 

engraved hy i*. Crtrf6 n^'’7it, vory cou-MjcTitM**. nitiif, i*‘ .* •*»« twie; 

bur hy HO meeri: *u ad* idc-i -yi »< t -Jd-fv*. 
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Giice ornamented with elegantly painted glass^ which is now 
so mutilated^ as nearly to mar all attempts to ascertain the 
subject This loss has lately been professedly and glaringly 
attempted to be compensated, by a few diminutive figures, &c. 
that decorate the upper compartments of the windows in the 
aisles. 

The altar piece is peculiarly beautiful. The centre is ren* 
dered appropriately interesting by a line painting, presented 
for the purpose, by Elihu Yale, Esqr : the subject, the institu- 
tion of the sacrament, denominated the eucharist, or the Lord's 
Supper. Tills is supposed a work of Peter Paul Rubens, a 
picture by whom, representative of king David, playing on the 
harp, to divert the melancholy of Saul, is hung up in a massy 
£*ame against the wall of the south aile. 

The much admired brazen eagle and pedestal of the same 
•metal, formerly used as a desk for reading the public les- 
sons, was the donation of one John ap Gryflydd ap Dafydd, 
of Ystivan, in this neighbourhood. 

An ancient monument, rescued from rubbish some years 
since, represents a knight in complete armour, his legs cx- 
Hended, and resting upon a couchant dog ; and near, the em- 
blematic figure of a dragon, with his forked tail, terminating 
a serpent’s head. The mutilated inscription, 

« HlO JACET -■■■-' -AP HoWEL.’^ 

In the chancel is an altar shaped monument, on which lies a 
recumbent figure, full-robed of Hugh Belloc, successively 
bishop of Bangor and Chester, who died at Bersc, near this 
town, in the year 159G. He was a great linguist, and em- 
ployed, with others, in the time of Elizabeth to translate the 
Old and New Testament into English, for the edification of the 
unlearned part of the community : in which great work he 
bore a very distinguished part. The reformation of religious 
opinions, did riot, however, instanUy change the manners of 
*iien; nor could it be expected, that the acquirement of iiesh 
habits, should be simultaneous with the adoption of new doc- 
trines. Habituated to the austerities of monastic regulations, 

2 Q 9 it 
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it required time, to sliake off the acerbity of character they 
produced ; and under such characteristic influeacif, Bellot ts 
said to have remained till his death. Strongly tenacious of the 
preposterous, yet pretended Apostolic injunctioti of clerical 
celibacy, he is said to have forbidden, and strictly enforced 
the prohibition, the admission of any female into his family 
The anecdote illustrates the lectures of a quondum professor 
at Cambridge, in the following century, Mr. Herbert, the 
brother of the first Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who in his col- 
lection of maxims, for the regulation of the moral demeanor 
of the priesthood, entitled '' A Book of Rules to Country Par- 
sons,” gives this sage and, in an economical point of view, ad- 
mirable advice : That if he be unmarried, and keep house, he 
hath not a woman in the house, but find opportunities of having 
Ins meat dressed, and other services done, by men servants at 
borne, and his linen washed abroad.” * 

Opposite to this is a monument sacred to the memory of 
Mrs. Mary Myddleton, who died April b, 1747, aged 59, the 
daughter of Sir Richard Myddleton, of Chirk Castle, erected 
as a grateful testimony of the respect entertained for the de- 
ceased by William Lloyd, Ksq. of Plas Power, her executor 
and devisee. The virtues of this amiable woman are thus 
pourtrayed : 

Near this place lie the mortal remains of Mrs. Mary 
Myddletun, daughter of Sir Ricliard, sister to Sir William Myd- 
dlcton of Chirk Castle, in this county, baronet who by a life 
of true religion and virtue, illustrated the eminence derived 
from birth, the advantages flowing from an excellent educa- 
tion. Ilnr superior understanding and great politeness ever 
commanded the highest respect and esteem; her afiability 
and unallicted benevolence rendered her delightful and amia- 
ble to all. In her principles unshaken, in her friendship 
.steady, con^^ulll in her charity; the misfortunes of others she 
felt with comiKi-^ioiirite tenderness, and relieved with gene- 
rosity 


’i raihfdfu.-:, Vol. 1. 332. 
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rosity truly magnific6nt> so that her conduct in this lift* demon- 
strated how stedfa^ly she had &xed her hopes upon a better. 

** The ailcnt dead, nor tumbs, nor praises seek. 

Yet what truth dictates, gratitude omj speak. 

She died April 8 , 1747 , aged 59.” 

This moiiumcnt will arrest the attention of a rursory ob- 
server, and make the most fastidious critic on the fine arts 
pause, before he will be able to deliver an opinion on its 
jiutIu satisfactory to himself. It possesses, like all other 
things devised, or executed by man, both beauties and faults : 
the defects, however, arc few, and the excellencies great. 
The zQonuinent is cumpuslte, and perhaps its coii]i])o«ltion i< 
the principal fault. The design of the sculptor, evidently 
taken from that subiitite passage in the first llpistic of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians, is allusive to the resurrection, and the 
metamorphosis of the body, which shall take place prior to 
the day of judgment, '' The truinpct shall sound, and the dead 
sliall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” The 
artist does not appear to have been resu-icted In his plan of pro- 
cedure ; for although, as Pennant observes, ‘ she died a withered 
woman, she is represented, arising out of the tomb, in all the 
fullness of youth and beauty.' The tigure however possesses 
such grace, tlie attitude such correctness, and the drapery such 
appropriate chasteness, that he must be a cynic indeed, who 
could ever think of comparing the date of sepulture with the 
posthumous representation. A most beautiful female form, 
clad in a nocturnal dress, is exhibited in the act of bursting 
the tomb, and rising from the sarcophagus, as thougli it were a 
couch, in that state of alarm which is produced, when a per- 
son has been suddenly roused by any noise, out of a sound 
slcqp. The toute ensemble of this effigy is peculiarly fmc : 
but the countenance is truly Angelic ; for though consterna- 
tion is finely depicted^ it is inlenningled with dismays and 

3Q3 
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the combination of surprize, and delight, two impressive pas* 
sions, are so finely blended, and so forcibly expressed, that 
after gazing attentively for some minutes, imagination divests 
the mind of all ideas connected with stone, and the image of 
fhe insurgent maid, seems to say, 

" Tis come, the glorious mom the second birth. 

Of heaven and earth, awakening nature bears 
The new creating word, and starts to life. 

In every lieightencd form, from pain and death 
For ever free*.*' 

The artist however appears to have forgotten, he was at- 
tempting to represent a miraculous event, otherwise he would 
not have introduced a kind of broken cofl'ni lid : and if the in- 
congruous adjuncts of a-shaticred pyramid, supporting cherubic, 
forms, employed in sounding the last trump, had been omitted, 
the simplicity being greater, the chasteness of design, would 
have been more apparent: and the monument as a whole, still 
more admirably correct. Tliose, who have examined with a 
scientific eye the performances of Roubiliac, will not hesi- 
tate to rank this as equal, if nut higher on the scale of excel- 
lence, to his statue of Eloquence, representative of .lohn duke 
of Argyle, placed in Westminster abbey ; that of Handel in 
Vauxhall gardens; or of George the first in the senate-house 
at Cambridge. 

Another monument, executed by this capital master of the 
embodying art, at the end of the nortli aisle, is a mural me- 
mento for the Rev, Thomas Myddkiov, and Arabella Hacker, 
his wife. This consists of a medallion, exhil)iting two profile 
likenesses of the persons, it was intended to commemorate in 
high relievo ; over which a neat canopy, apparently lets loosely 
fall two curtains, one of which is negligently drawn aside, to 
exhibit the portraits. The beauty of this consists principally 
in the djrapery ; thi' folds and attendant shades of which give 

an 
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an instantaneous idea of real silk, in a tumbled state, so that yon 
could fancy you were able to grasp it in the hand. Other mo- 
numents in the church arc worthy of note ; but lose much of 
their effect, by the surpassing excellence of the two described. 

The churchyard affords epitaphs of varied elegiac merit ; 
and if viewed with tlie discriminating eye of the « Spectator,” 
would aflbrd matter for the employ of critical acumen, on the 
moral tendency of such a commemorative department of litera- 
ture. 

The following reminds the reader of that cautious aversion 
of alluding to death, arising from the dread of oblivion, excited 
by the gloom-inspiring doctrine, future annihilation; and that 
suggested the idea of substituting vixit for obiit : informing 
you, the person lived, but not that he died. 

** Here lies John Shore 
1 say no more 
Who was alive 
lu sixty five. 

October 9th.*’ 

Another is an instance of that misapplication rtf wit, which 
exhibits its ebullitions in pun, or the still more degraded co* 
nundrum, 

** Here lies a churchwarden 
A choyce (lower in that garden, 

Joseph CrUchelty by name 
Who lived in good fame; 

Being gone to his rest. 

Without doubt he is ble>t 

Piod lOih of March, 1673-4. 

A third, on a plain altar tomb, while it describes an uncommon 
diversity of fortune, attending an individual, contains a modest 
confession, and breathes the proper moral sentiment of a iNIc- 
mento mori. 

’’ Born in America, in Europe bred. 

In Afric travelled, and in Asia wed ; 

Where long he liv'd and tbriv’d, at London dead. 

2 Q 4 
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]\fiich good, some iil he did ; so hope ali*s cveit^ 

And tliat his son!, through A/rrcv’s, jjone to heaven. 

You that survive aiul read this tulr, take oaro. 

For this most certatn vxit to prepare, 

Wlicre b!r'-l in peace Iht actions ol ll.e just 
Sni'.ij snect and blossom in the silfiil 

1‘his person here iiitcncd Yak, Kitq. n native of 

Anterica, who went out as an adventurer to the Fast Indies; 
and found liis speculation, if not answer hih most sanguine 
wishes, fur exceed the probabilities ot advancement in his fa- 
vour. He obtained the presidency of Madras, appears to have 
ruled the colony with most oppressive authority. An anec* 
dote, illustrative of his arbitrarj' disposition, is recorded in a 
wav> arising from that authenticity, which gives it irrefragable 
proof. His groom, having rode out a iavouriti^ hoisc, two or ^ 
three, days, for the purposes of airing, and exercise, without first 
obtaining leave to authorize his so doing, the go\ernor caused 
him peremptorily to be hanged up, for daring to use such a 
supposed discretionary power. For this murder he was ordered 
to return to Knglaiid, and having been tried for the crime, by 
some umletected oeillet of the law, he escaped the punishment 
of death; and only .suffered, by a heavy pecuniary fine*. He 
still lived, and died in the year 1724. 

Wrexham is luited for one of those annual fairs, that used to 
be general through the kingdom, anterior to the system of 
great trading houses employing agents, termed riders, for the 
purpose of extending and facilitating traile, by a circuitous so- 
licitation of onlers. It is trcfjucnted iioL only by persons in 
the adjacent fli.srricts, but by traders from divers, and far dis- 
t iat p «rt.’ lU' riic kingdom. 'I’lie commodities hroughi by the 
Weisti, i*ie ttaimeJs i f all staple, and various linens, liiisey- 
woolseys, coarse linens, horses, sheep, and black cattle. The 
remote dealers, bring Irish linens, Yorkshire, and other woollen 
iJoths, with Manchester, Shcflield, and liirminghain goods in 

all 
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sdl their ramified varieties. Two squaresi, or areas, are fitted 
up with booths, and temporary shops, for the accommodation 
of sale; and at thi^ public mart, which commences March the 
twenty-third, Jiiid continues for iiijie days inclusive, the ven- 
dition of articles is usually very great. 

Tire poetic muse has decidedly chosen Cambria, as one of 
her favoured spots ; and the patrcuiess of musical genius has 
not been backward in coufeiTing her gifts on the Cymri. 'I'hc 
Welsh have been iijirivallcd on their native instrument, the 
harp; and possessed of a peculiarly organised ear for harmony, 
whenever tliey apply that faculty on any other instrument, 
they quickly evince, from their mode of performing, that it is 
f»ii1y to practice, tor a time, to extort admiration Iw superior 
excellence. 

JM u. EnwARD RA.xut.rs, organist of Wrexham, though blind, is 
an excellent [lerformer on the organ, not an usual apixndagc 
to churches iti the principality. For attaining perfection on 
the harp, he hecainc a pupil of the celebrated Parry, harper to 
the late sir Watkiii Williams Wynn ; and he not only caught 
the energetic style of his master, but gave in his vibrating 
touches, additional elegance and grace: so as to be justly 
ranked among the number of tlie first perfonners on that dc* 
light fill iustruinciit in the kingdom. 

Miss ELJ AAne ru Randlfs, daughter of the above performer, 
is one of those juvenile prodigies, that occasionally dart into 
early notice, and confound all tlie maxims of the schools, with 
regard to the platform-system of education; that exhibits 
knowledge as notliing but the elVect of regular learning. When 
sixteen mouths old, she evinced not only a predisposition for 
music, but displayed ability in strong musical powers. At 
that early period, she is said to have been able to play, by ear 
on the piano-forte, the ticble of two well-known tunes, “ The 
blue bells of Scotland/' and ** Charley over the water." A lew 
months afterward. >lie was heard to play in a surprising 
nianiier, as to accuracy, several common Welsh aus. At the 
age of/:ro i/ears^lm 1800, she ushered inro public notice, 
p and 
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and rapidly coiit'mutng to improve the extraordinary gift of 
nature, when but three yean and a hu(f old^ slic had the honour 
of performing before the king, and royal family : on which 
occasion his majesty presented her with a hundred guineas. 
At Cuniberlanxl gardens a public breakfast was given, for her 
beiieiit, under the august patronage of the prince of Wales, sir 
Watkiii Williams Wynn, lady Dungannon, and other persons 
of distinction. Arrived at the age of six years, this extraor- 
dinarv child could piny the most complicated music produced 
by the scientific composers; and sing any thing lak) before 
fatf^r ar first sight. During the years 1807 and 1808, her friends 
conducted hcT on a musical tour, through most of the English 
counties, where she was greatly admired, and liberally patro- 
nised. In the month of June of the latter year, she again per** 
formed publicly, in London, under the auspices of the prince of 
Wales, and the marchioness of Downshire, at the concert rooms 
Hanover square; where she excited the astonishment of both 
professors and amateurs. Retired, like the young Roscius, as 
a deluded boy from Scotland was called, she has wisely been 
advised to acquire by her own prowess, what patronage, how* 
ever liberal, cannot give. Lately she has applied her abilities 
to the harp, and doubtless will soon be as equal to perform on 
that instrument, as the piano forte*. 

Tbe vicinity' of Wrexham has frmn local attractions, or ma- 
norial circumstances, been famed of yore for its numerous 
seats, and genteel residents. Honest Churchyard, though not 
devoid of patriotic flattery, is lavish in praise of Mae! or, in this 
respect. 


" Nere Wricltsani dwcls of gentlemen good store, 

Of calling such, as arc liglit well to live : 
liy market townc. 1 have not scene no more. 

In such small rooioe, that aiincieut armes doe give. 

They are the joye and^gladncss of the poore, 

Hiat dayly feedcs, the huiigrie at ihi-ir doorc : 

lii 

• North Wah- Ca/Hie, October 25, 1010 
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III any soyle ^lierc genllcmen are found 
Some house is kept> and bouutie doth abound*/* 

The picture cannot now be realized, in all its parts; yet 
still few country towns can equal this, as respects stately 
houses; in addition to those, previously described, may be 
mentioned Cauwgan hall, Sontley house, Bersham lodge, 
and Trlvalin Hall. 

Acton the seat of .szr Foster CnnUffe hart, w'as formerly the 
property of the Jefferies family, and here was born that oppro- 
brium jurisconsultuni. 

George Jeffries, lord chancellor of England, better known 
under the contemptuous designation, judge Jejff cries. He never 
received an academic education, but from the free-school at 
Shrewsbury, was removed to Westminster, and thence entered 
of the Timer temple. A singular circumstance, not generally 
noticed in the early debut of this man is, that be xaas never re* 
gularlj/ called to the bur ; but, as a soi-tlisani lawyer, during the 
plague in I^ondon, when many regularly admitted barristers 
were, either incapacitated, or indisposed to act ; he with that 
cirrontery, which unfortunately finds its way for want of 
equal eilort, in its proper, but not adequate resistance; pilt 
o\\^Laiv-gov:n\ and iiaving bedizoned his liead in a proper sig* 
nificant wig, lie attended the assizes at Kingston; and after- 
wards pleaded, without any notice having been taken of the 
anormal obtrusion. Possessed of first rale abilities, ami having 
acquired by great industry, a very competent knowledge of 
his profession, his eloquence ubtained for him the notice of the 
court; and in 1680 he was appointed chief justice of Chester; 
and to the ofiicc of a Welsh judge, he had the additional honour 
of ranking as a baronet in the following year. After this 
elevation, he rose by rapid strides, and obtained the highest 
legal honours ; but from misconduct, he as rapidly, and more 
justly fell. His political subacrvieucy to a corrupt court. 


Woriliiiics of \Valt\s p. K»5* 
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gare a wrong bias to a mind, that, if not rnisgnirled, might 
have been an honour to his coaniry, and a pattern to mankind : 
for he was a man of the first rate abilities, of ^reat eminence in 
his jnofession, but of no principle; and therefore his heart 
connive at the worst actions, and Iiis hainl was equally 
prompt, when money, favour, or alli ction, were in view, to 
♦xecutc the most unwarrantable purposes. Ills vicious infa- 
tuation in this respect was con.spieur>u^, from !lie proceedings 
in the case of Coi'nish. On wlilcli orcasiou, his relation, sir 
Hugh Trevor, then atfonicy-genf raf, bring consulted by the 
sovereign, and his cabinc r. niiiiisttfrs, as to the Jegaliiy of the 
mode, in which ihe prosecution was to he conducted, had suf- 
ficient public virtue to avow, in the ])resencc of the chaneellr>r, 
that, if he pursued that imlbrtimate man t«> cxcciKimi, it would 
be no better than munkr, lint his advic** was not taken. 1'hc 
cruelties of Jefferies on the western circuit, when ho was coin- 
missioned to u.sc a sanguinary discretion, by • stretching u 
point beyond the lav.*,’ for the purpose of taking vengeance on 
the deluded follower'* of the duke of Monmouth, were so exces- 
sive, as to excite universal haired; and shortly after to pro- 
duce national retaliation. 

Yet sobigntted, and >o blind was the monarch, and his near 
advisers, that the measures pursued by Jidt'eries, gave great sa- 
tisfaction; and the king with tin* malicious wit of a Nero, hu- 
morously termed it Jvffcriei** cumpnl^n*^\ lie was notoriou.s 
for that species of t*lo<jiu uce, c ailed brovj^lu'adrtic a ii'it/wss and 
^(t^^ing an advocate, Provokcftl at the prudent tacit urn it y of one 
witness, he exclaimc?d Look thee, if thou canst not compre*- 
hend w hat I mean, 1 will repeat it agair., for thou shall see 
what countryman 1 am, by my telling my sioiy over twice : 
therefore. I a^k tlice once again, * Hold your tongue/ 

said he one day lo a counsel, who seemed forward in magni- 
fying hi.s success by umaveUing a mazy subject, and untying 
a knotty point in a cause; • you are too troublesome; you 

arc 

• Mvjrc ,11 Iliitorv of thv town of T<vaiiton* 
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are exactly like a hen, if you lay an egg, you must cackle over 
it/ The natural irritubilily of his character was increased by 
the acquiKilion of pow(;r, and exacerbated by habitual intem- 
perance. It is said, he was extremely partial to the bottle, and 
so liUle decorous on sucli iiccasions; that one day having dmiik 
to excess with the lord tieasurcr, aiid others, belonging to 
the cabinet, they were about going to strip; and would 
have iiiounled tlie elevated station of a sign-post, had they not 
been prevented for the purpose of ostentatiously drinking the 
king’s health- llis judicial conduct in chancery has howiwer 
received, perhaps, merited conmiendation, and the able Report:^ 
published under the title of were the work of Jfific- 

ries: ills own name being too unpopular for obtaining them, 
either perusal or sale. Having strenuously supported the 
worst measures of an arbitrary and infaluatcd court, his conduct 
became so obnoxious to ihe nation al large, that wlu'ii J^es 
went over to Ireland, previous to his abdicating the throne, 
JelUries, dreading the effects of popuhir rage, attempted to 
quit the kingdom in the disguise of a sailor, hut was defeated 
in his purpose, by being recognised wltile drinking in an ale 
cellar at VVapping. Thus hiown upon, a mob quickly assem- 
bled, rusiied into the apartment, sciised the i/tcogftuo and took 
him up beftiro the lord mayor, who recommended him to th« 
notice of the lords of council, by whom he was eoinmittcd to the 
tower; wliere he prciuaUircIy died on the iSih of April, 1(189 ; 
and l>v dlssoluiiou w'as prcscrveil from the infiimy of a public 
execution*. U has been stated, that ^ he was buried pri- 
vately Mt the lowur, by a mandate from the king to his , rela- 
tions; but the body was removed to Alderniaiibury, where last 
vear, 1810, the colhn was found, and identified to be his, by 
persons employed for repairing and beautifying the church. 

Actox Hai i. is a g<iod maiision, situated upon an elevated 
lawn, which lately has been considerably enlarged and mo- 
dernised by the present worthy proprietor, under whose judg- 

• mciii. 


• b<re'-byV ’Mcnivlrs, p. S/*l. 
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ment the grounds have been more tastefully laid out» and by 
some woodland decorations greatly embellished. The views over 
Wrexham are extensive and richly diversified, in which the 
steeple forms no trivial objc?ct- 

Gresford, or Croes-fford, the road of the cross, a small vil* 
lage, about three miles from Wrexham, is situated upon a 
rising ground, in a narrow valley, that opening into the vast 
expanse of the vale^royal of Cheshire, exhibits views of un» 
common elegance. 

The church, built, in the same period with that of Wrexham, 
is a handsome structure, though not decorated, yet the upper part 
of the steeple is oriiameiued with figures of the apostles; and 
on one side is a niche, containing a statue, representative of 
the monarch in whose reign it was erected. This editice, con- 
structed of freestone, is in length one hundre^d and twenty 
three feet, by near sixty in breadth; and the height of the 
tower ninety- The east window, measuring fourteen feet by 
twenty-one, was once enriched with groupcs of figures, in 
stained glass, emblematic of several saints, in suppo.sed con- 
ference w^ith the Virgin Mary, whose history also adorns the 
finely executed east window of the north aisle : The interior 
consisting of a nave, .side ai.slcs, and chancel, is fitted up in a re- 
mar Icabiy decent maiiiier ; and a circumstance, because rather 
singular, will strike the visitor, white admiring the laudable 
neatness in which the place is kept, with a serio-ludicruus idea; 
from seeing family di.siiiiction displayed in the humblest efibrU 
of heraldic pomp, diflbreiit arms emblazoned on the respec- 
tive pew doors. Here are several ancient and modern monu- 
ments. In the north aile is a recumbent figure, armed in coat of 
mail, covered with a surtout, round iiclmct, with the feet rest« 
hig upon a liuii couchant, and a lion rampant on the shieldi, 
having an inscription round the verge, 

llic JACLl MaDOC AP LlKWCLIN AP GsUFF, QUllT. 1^3t. 

Some mural emblems commemorate the Tretors qf TrevaUn, 

among 
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Bitnong which, one erected by Sir Richard Trevor^ 1638, 
in the eightieth year of hig age, represents the knight him- 
self, clad in armTWir, kimeling ; and, in a similar supplicating 
posture, liis wife, Catherine, by the side ; to whose memory, 
as the inscription states, the monument was raised, fie was a 
distinguished military character, served many years in the Irish 
war, and was appointed governor of Newry and the counties of 
Down and Arnvagii ; cliief counsellor of the Marches, and Vice, 
Admiral of North Wales: who lived * to see, his children's ckil’* 
•dren's ckildien* 

A chaste mural moiumient, consists of a well executed bust, 
the likeness of John Madocks, Esq, uncle of the present Mr. 
Madocks, of Fron-Yew, who died September the t^3d, 1794- 
Thc artist, Rogf.uson, evidently bad more meritorious claims, 
than ever af)pear in the annals of the fine arts, to have been 
generally admitted, or liberally answered. 

In the chancel, one sacred to the memory of Johyt Pany^ 
Esq, who died October 56, 1797, aged seventy-three, evince 
the superitM* powers of a WF.i^TMACOTT. This unique piece of 
c6uimeiiK>rative sculpture, possesses peculiar poiiis s of elegance. 
A half cylindrical column, of Parian white marble, imitative of 
a Roman sepuldiral altar, is surmounted l)y an oval, or rather 
tortoise-shaped urn of the same, and on the )>llHth is represented 
the figure of a hcaiitiful little boy, in a sitting attitude, pen- 
sively reclining his head on his rigiit hand : with his eyes 
bleared, from woeping, and his lips apparently opening wkb 
grief, scetn to say, Ali ! ; lie’s gone I !: The font exhibits 
H curious piece of carving and elaborate design. The form 
is octagonal, and placed on an octangular pedestal. The fas- 
■ceis are deoirated with figures, in high relievo, on one is 
reprcscutrd the Virgin Mary with the child Jesus; tm a second, 
*St. Peter; on a third, a griflin; on a fourth, Abraham, with a 
stall* in bis hand, ^sojourning not knowing whither he went and 
tho^e on rcinnining sides, are too much mutilated to ascer- 
tain their designation. 

i«i the cliurcli yard, ranging within the verge of the walls, 

iirc 
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arc nineteen immense yew trees, and one considerably dirided 
in its branches, apparently by the ramifications, forms as 
nianv large and distinct trees. The yew seems to be. a very 
general ornamental appendage to the plantations in cemeteries ; 
but those of Wales are peculiarly distinguishable Tor this kind 
of sombre accoiiipaiiinieiit- Few but have one, or more, and 
some, as in this case, have a venerable profusion. 

What was the original design of planting these in burial 
grounds, or tlie ratioaaic of adopting this, in preference to 
other trees <lociduoiis, or cvergmn, arc questions, that have 
generated much investigation, and considerably Imfficd ami- 
quarian re^•::lvch. Various conjectures have been started, and 
positive as‘^eiti(His n»adc, tending to bring remote inquiry, 
fimnded upon cxi-^ting reniuins into ronteuipt ; and expose to 
unjustifiable ridicule, a science, of all otliers the most useful to 
man, the philosophy of national ru'^tonis and local manners;* 
rnosl useful because it It ad.- him lo an acquaintance uith him- 
self. An author, who fori fni liiin-elf into some publicity, and 
obtiiined, if not eminence, notoriety; states, they were ]daiitcd 
for the u.sc of an-herst a ^ a |»iare well known, and fenced from 
cutth that th* ir gronOi !iis:.:hr. not be prevented.* This remark^ 
were it not eonm.cN d v.lth a valuable portion of l(‘gislative hilh 
tory, wTuiid be unuordiy ‘d i>en cursory notice: for it might 
be asked, are. not oil well-conducted plantations jjroiectcd from 
cattle by fences ^ Mut ino.-» animals have an aversion to the smell 
of this plant : and if they should so far transgre.ss the laws of in- 
stinct, under the pressure of necessity, as to nilihle it- branches, 
they generally become \ 1» tnn< to the baleful « llecfs. Still the 
que.siioii revert.s, \\\ty were they planted in these sacred 
places? It nn iihbgeiioiis plantj ofllie islaml, and nature has 
not been ni /gardly to tlii.s portion of it; for these trees arc 
found in nine./ all the woods of North W ales : they even grow 

to 

• Truvirr's CliroiioloiTy, « 

t Tlii* ha* brra a^f:<Lrt:iiiii-(i ns a fsicf, by Mr. ilc la in a pub- 

lished in the FiiiIos.';phical i r’l'i.'^ainir.'iic of tire Kovat Society. S»*f MoftC * 
AbridgtHiriit, Vel II, 
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tb an immense size, out of the fissures of rocks and crags, and 
more are found flourishing together, than, perhaps may be in- 
cluded ill the sum total of all the cemeteries ir. Wales. 

The first question arising out of multifarious and accumulated 
* dissertation on the sulqeci, is, were they planted on cojisecrated 
ground,, for the purpose of furnishing Wood, to make bow* 
staves ? Among the various clauses contained in the statutes, 
enacted for the encouragement of archery, though they enter 
into minute particulars, relativ'? to the arms employed in it; 
yet no injunctions are found for the specific purpose of making 
plantations of 3 <ew. On the contrary, the legislature, on peti- 
tions being presented of the scarcity and consequent high price 
uf bow-staves, instead of suggesting the idea of prevciiling the 
evil complained of in tulure, looked only to the removal of the 
temporary grievance, by informing the merchants, trading to 
certain parts of the globe, to import materials, necessary for 
manufacturing bows and arrows, from abroad. An act, passed 
in the twelfih your of ltdward the fourth, after reciting, hy aa 
address from the Commoni-house, the King Itaving been ap« 
prised uf (he great want and dearness of bow-stax - s, which had 
occasioned) such detriment to archery, that the practice was in 
danger c^f being lost ; proceeds thus to ordain, ' every mer- 
chant st ranker, that sliall convey into this land any merchandize 
of the cit Vi counli v of Venice, <ir of any other city, town, or 

country, from wljcnce any such bou -slaves have been before 
this lime bronplit, shall bring at the same time, fmn' boie-stares 
for every ld»n of suclj merciiauflL'e ; on pain of forfeiture to the 
King of six shillings ami •jiglit -pence, Ibr eveny bow-staff 
short/ 15y armtli? r stalutf% enacted in the first year of Richard 
the third, u[)on a complaint maJe by the trade, it appears, that, 
in times past, godul and able stuff of bow staves iiad been 
brought into iliis realm, as well by Englidi merchants, as 
Strangers; whereby’ the inhabitants, bowyers, might com- 
peleiilly live upon such stuff, which they,” bought at forty’ shil- 
lings the hundred, or forty-six shillings and ig):t-|..'tncu at the 
^03t/ But, from 'a seditious confederacy of the J^oinbards/ 

^ H whose 
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whose ships then frequented English ports, the price, by the 
unwarrantable conspiracy, rose to the enormous price of eiglit 
pounds per hundred : so that in a short time, had the scheme 
of monopoly been allowed to continue its influence on the yew 
timber market, ' this realm, as stated in the act, was likely to 
fail, as well ot' stuifof artillery, as workmen thereof:* and it 
w^as therefore ordained, Mhat no mercliant of Venice, nor 
other, which used to repair unto this realm with merchaiv- 
dizes of those parts, should bring into this realm any such nier- 
chandizesj unless he bring at the same time ten bow^statfcs, good 
and able stull^ with every butt of Malmsey, and withe very butt 
of tire, oil furfeicure ul' thirteen shiliings and eight-pence, for 
every butt of such wines; and for every bow-staffshort/ So recent- 
ly as the reign of Elizabeih, the piaciice of archery was consider- 
ed one mode of iiatlonul defence ; for the act passed in the 
reign of Edward the fourth, above alluded to, was by a royal 
mandate, ordered to be [>ut into strict execution, * All mer- 
chants, strangers, using to bring wares into this realm from the 
eastern countries, as well as from the Hanasc-tow'iis, should 
thenceforth be comprised and meant, under the name of such 
merchants,* as were designated to be bound by the aforesaid 
enactments. 

From these documents, it appears, this country depended OQ 
importation, to su}>ply staves for the manufactories of bows; and 
the most valuabie articles in lliis branch of armoury were pro- 
duced from foreign timber. For it results from the compara- 
tive prices stated in the '' Act for Bowyers,** passed in the 
eighth year of Elizabeih, that English yew, for the purpose of 
bow-making, was of an inferior f jualily, and of less value. The 
maximum, fixed by virtue of the statute, was as follows: viz. 

•^Bows meet for inca*s shooting, being outlandiJi-t^eWf of 
best sort, wore to bear no greater price than Cs. 8d, each, 

. Bows meet for meii*s shoot iiig, of second sort, 3s. 4d. 

. BoW's of a c<)arser sort, c;alied livery iwws, Ss* 

Bows 0^ lun^lisk 2s/* 

I’lius our bi^ave bow men, once the strength and the glory 
4 of 
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uf the nation, and the terror of its enemies, prior to the in- 
Teiitiori of 'gunpowder, depended upon foreign materials, to 
furnish them with the re({uisite weapons for assault and de- 
fence ; because bows of English yew were only adequate in 
value to the most inferior of those, made of imported yew. 
The former seem lo liave been used for amusement, or prac- 
tising for the field, and not to be relied on in the day of battle. 
Therefore to enable the warrior to achieve deeds of valour 
against enemies, it is evidently conclusive, yews in churchyards 
were not planted. 

Were they then set in such situations to protect ecclesiasti* 
cal buildings from the desolating eirdcts of furious sturius f By 
a statute, passed in the tiiiitecnth year of Edward the First, for 
ascertaining and settling liie property of timber in church- 
yards, it sets fortli, that trees were often planted to ^ defend the 
force of the wind I’rom liurting the church/ The tardy 
growth, liowever, of yews would so ill accunl with this in- 
tention, as ellectualiy to preclude their adoption for the pur- 
pose. Besides, from the teiiour of the act, ilie remark only 
refers to trees in general ; and more especially to such, whose 
timber was applicable to the occasional necessary repairs of the 
•diiice ; the following of which, therefore, was by a clause ixi- 
•erted immediately following, prohibited, except for the spe« 
«ific purposes i herein stated. 

An intelligent correspondent w'ith the. Gentleiiiai/s Magazine"*^, 
in his endeavours to account for tht^ usage of palm-bearing^ 
remarks, * that in this country there was formerly a proressioii, 
9LS in Catholic countries there still is, on Palm Sunday, in 
memory of the entrance of Christ into Jerusalem, where 
branches of palms were strewed in his way, and hosannai 
fhouted to his glorious appearance, as predicted by the pro- 
phet; and that there is historic authority for asserting, that, 
what arc denomiiiaU^d palms, were generally bunie on this 
o^'casion, so lute as the reign of Edward the sixth. And 

2 R 2 ihough, 
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though, a religious rite, the practice ha^ subsequently been 
discontiniifd ; yet traditionary Miperstition still perpetuates the 
ludicrous custom. An ancient manuscript states, that the olive, 
which berith grccne Icves,” not being a free indigenous to 
this country, palm u as ii^cd to be carried in its stead. From 
these intimations, he concludes, it is evident, soiiicthiiig un- 
der the designation of palm was carried in procession on 
Palm Sunday; which happening, according to the regulations 
of the Rubric, sometime between the iit'teenth of March, and 
the eighteenth of April, a season of the year when scarcely 
any deciduous trees have expanded their buds into leaf; ever- 
greens were selected for the piurpose. And from the fact, that 
yew trees, flourish mg in some churcliyards of the eastern di- 
vision of Kent, are to the present day called palms, he considers 
it highly probable, that the* pahns wore the branches of this 
species of plants; which arc not only always green, but about 
this time of the year, usually in full bloom. Upon this sup- 
position the few trees gciiviaily found in cemeteries would be 
amply sulFicient, to furni.^li a supply lor ostentatious displays oa 
such occasions. 

From the penal rcgidations, contained in the grand code 
of political institutes, collected under the prudent legislature 
Hywcl Dda, a distinction is made between the commutative, 
value of yews gnoving spontaneously, and those f)lanled in con- 
secrated ground. Under the section, denoinijiateJ ** O werth^ 
g’aydd y tractha that ticals on the Icgiil regulatcxi 

prices of trees, the Taxvs ayhrstriii csiiniat« d at Bftcen 
de.nrrsi, while the TtLiu!t saucu was rated at oiie pound. The 
Taxfis sanci! were those yews planted in cjiuichyards, and 
dedicjurd, or re[iuted to be so, like the church, to some par- 
ticular saint, a*, Ihibritiur,, Td/o, &c, ^ 

This dors ru>t account, however, though it respcct.i the place 

of 

^ Ueges Waliir*, v.hprp is the following illostrAlive note, (Sanct!^ 
"•’ancto* nempe alicui drelirata, Duhritio v, gr, velTeliao, qnah*' apr.d Walloi 
»:i Ccpia^teriin rtlamnum frequertoi visuiitor 
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of planting, for the selection of the particular kind of tree. 

Men,” says Sir Thomas Browne *, have lost their reason in 
nothing so much as their religion, wherein stones and clouts 
make martyrs ; and since* the religion of one seems madness to 
another, to atlord an account, or rational of old rites requires no 
rigid reader ; that tin y kindled tlie pyre aversely, or turning 
their face from it, was an iiandsome symbulc of unwilling 
ministration ; that they washed their bones with wine and milk, 
that the mother wrapped them in linen, and dried them in 
her bosom, the first fostering part, and place oi their nourish- 
ment ; that they opened their eyes towards heaven before 
they kindled the lire, as the place of their hopes or original, 
W'erc no improper ceremonies ; their last valediction -fi thrice 
uttered by the attendants, was also very solemn, and some- 
what answered by Chnstuins, who thought it too little, if they 
threw not the earth thrice upon the interred bodv. That in 
strewing tlicir tombs the Koinans allcctcd thi rose, the (irceks 
amaranthus ami myrtle; tlrai the fiinerall |)\re consisted of 
sweet fnell, cypressc, hire, lurix, yew, and trees perpetually^ 
verdant, lay silent. i.X|)rcs.sions of their surviving hopes: 
wherein Clirisrians which deck rlieir collin.s with bays have 
found a more elegant emblciiie. l or that he seeming dead, will 
restore ithclf from the ro«»t, and its dry and exuccuus leaver 
resume their \enlure again; whirh, if we mistake not, \vc- 
have also ohscr\ed in fines. Whether the planting of yovr 
in churchyards, held not its original 1 Iroin ancient funeral 1 
rites, or, as un c/nhlrm <i/ the Hesuvrcction, from its perpetual 
verdure, may also a'hnit conjecture.” 

The conjecture was not only admissible, but deduciblo fron* 
analogy'; the cnsroin being establLshed by the pages of history. 
The u.se of ciiihlems, illustrative of religious credence wa-’ 
established in the early agc.s of the world. From the Jewish 
nation the cu.slom was derived, and adopted by various de- 

2 K 3 scriptionr 

• “ Jlydriotapliia,*’ p. 55, 

♦ '' V »!*' * « ;d»' ' val** ! le ordi qiip tiutura pcruiltlct, scqucintti. * 
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•criptions of Pagan-s who in some instances appear to 
have applied such occult representations to the miser- 
able doctrine of annihilati(m In opposition to which^ it i§ 
stated, Christians selected ivy, laurel, and other evergreens, to 
indicate, that though the body was laid low in dust, it would 
be revivified ; and notwithstanding the persons interred had 
undergone a temporary change, they would rise again and receive 
a verdure which seasons could not aflcct ; hut for ever flourish 
in the paradise of God f* 

Gresford Lodge is a low, but exceeding neat freestone 
mansion, with a colunnded facade situated in that part of the 
valley, through which flows the river Aluii, hastening to meet 
the Dee. A handsome bridge of thiee arches, and a mill at a 
small distance below, contribute to add a diversifying eflcct to 
the w'ell wooded ground?. Tltis is the residence of ^Jrs. Parry, 
relict of the late ./. Parry, Esq. 

At the extremity of the elevated ridge, impending over the 
vale of Gresford, a kind of peniiisulatcd field, called the 
perhaps from R/iu't/, as bejog a cominondiiig situation, is the 
site of an ancient Jlritish post, defended by treble fossa and 
valla, across the narrow neck of land, that connects it with 
the champaign country. On the side facing Cheshire it had 
several lines of defence, now levelled by the plough ; and 
two others w'ere inaccessible from declivity. An artifictal 
mount at one of the angles had probably a castelet, or ex* 
ploratory tower; for, as this ivas one of the strongholds, op* 
posite the Saxon frontier, it must have been an important 
station. 

Lfpek Gwersilt Hall, the seat of .Ifr. Atherston, has the 
circumjacent grounds tastefully L'lid out, the walks in the lower 

pari 

• See the elegant Greek Idyllinm of Bion by Moschus. 

f ** Hedera quoqup, vel laurus et IwJur>modi, qua? .temper servant viroreai 
in sarcophago corpora ^uhsterxicnfur, ad significunduni quod qui moriuntiir Mt 
Christo, vivere iiec clesinunt. Nam licet mundo moriiintur seciinduiii corpis^ 
Umen secundum antmam, vivunt & revivisennt Deo.*’ 

Diiraiidi Kitnalc, Lib. VII. c. 35* 
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part, on the margifi of the Alun, being highly romantic ; and 
the views obtained from the higher lawn embracing the moun^ 
tains in the viriiiit)^ of Ilope, Caergwrle Castle, &c. peculiarly 
beautiful. This seat is deserving notice, as having been the 
residence of a dislinguished royalist, in the time of Charles the 
first ; and who, on the decollation of that ill-fated monarch, ww 
necessitated to sutler v<duntary banishment. Colonel Rohinson on 
the occasion, left, his house, from neglect, arising out of laudable 
endeavours, iti a state of dilapidation ; but on obtaining re- 
possession, after the restoration of Charles the second, he liad 
the pleasures and advantage which come out of unjust seisin, 
reversionary compensating livery. The edifice that was in a 
ruinous condition, had by the usnq/mg jmssessor been rebuilt, 
and fitted up in a comft»rtal»le manner for, as it happened, the 
ousted owner of the estate. Tly his e]'ila|>h on a inurnl nionu- 
nient in Oresford churc h, it appe ars, he ([uiitcd this life, March 
15, A. D. MDCl.XXX. In iIh'^ unjustifiable nuvA' of attempt- 
ing to give posthumous fanie, he is, by ilic epigraph, cjui 
Iribnnus Caeoli IMAnTViiis,” ptmrt rayed in that caricaturing 
style, which stains the cliaracicr of the most well meaning per- 
sons, by political folly- 

Another patriot, equally distinguished by his zeal and 
exertions in the royal cause, Shnkerlj/, afterwMrds 

knighted, possessed the Lowi-.k (iwERsitr; who during the 
civil wars had the command <d’ a regiment of cavalry. And 
though Ills prowess has not been < mbi.iEoued in the historical 
details of our civil commotions at that period, yet from manu- 
tcript (locumeiiis, it a])pears he was engaged for years in the 
Service, as an equestrian colonel; and took a very distinguished 
part in actions of the most decisive nature, occurring in (hose 
unauspicious times. While in tlic service he contracted a last- 
ing friendship with C<»lonf I Rohinson, which induced him, for 
the sake of mutual access, and to be near his fellow' soldier, to 
purchase this estate, in lieu of one be bad been obliged in sup- 
port of loyally, to part with, in the county of Kent. His mo- 
dest, and consequent 1}’ greater merits, should not be forgotten; 

2 U 4 
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they will ever be established, and descend to posterity by hlft 
judicious conduct, previous to the battle of Rowlon Heath. 

The statement, forming an historic elucidation, pleasing in one 
point of view, and painful in another, is thus given by his son. 

'<The heath upon which Sir Marmaduke Langdale was drawn 
up, carries the name of Row^ton Heath ; a mile beyond which, 
in the London road from Chester, is another heath, called 
Hatton Heath. The order which Sir Marinaduke had received 
from the king, was only to beat Poyiitz back. Sir Marmaduke 
performed the same efi'ectually ; for having marched his men 
over Holt Bridge undiscovered by the enemy, who had taken 
the cut-works and suburbs of the city on the cast side thereof, 
and Poyntz coming in a riiarcliing posture along tlse narrow 
Jane between Hatton Ih?aih and Rowton Heath, Sir Mannar 
duke having lined the hedges, fell upon him, and killed a great 
many of his men ; and having so clone, ordt red Colonel 
Shakcrly, wjio was best iUNpiainted with that country, to get 
the next way he could to tlio king (who lodged then at Sir 
Francis GainulTs house, in Chester) and acquaint him, that he 
had obeyed his orders in heating Poyntz back, and to know hifl 
majesty’s further pleasure. The colonel executed his orders 
with better speed than could be expected ; for he gallopped 
directly to the river Dec, under Huntington Iloiisc, got 9, 
wooden tub (used for slaughtering swdne) and a hutting-staff 
(used for baiting of coarse linen) for an oar, put a {;ervant intQ 
the tub with him, and in this desfierate manner swain over 
the river, his horse swimiTiing by him (for the hanks were there 
very steep, and the river very deep) ordered his servant to 
Stay there with the tub fur his return, and w'as with the king io 
little more than a quarter of an hour after he had left Sir Mar** 
muduke, ajid accjuainled the king that if his majesty pleased to 
command lurth( r orders to Sir Marmaduke, he would engage to 
deliver them in a <puu t* r of an hour ; and told the king of the 
expeditions rnelhoi In* |i,uJ taken, which saved him the going^ 
nine or ten miles about, by Holt Bridge (for the boats at Baton 
were then made useless 5 but such delays w ere used by some 
1 about 
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about the king» that no orders were sent, nor any sally made 
out of the city by the King’s party, till past three o’clock in the 
afternoon, which was full six hours after Poyntz had been 
beaten back ; and so Poyntz having all that time for his men to 
recover the fright they had been put into in the morning. 
Poyntz rallied his forces, and with the help of the Parliament 
forces who came out of the suburbs of I lie city to his assistance, 
(upon whom the king’s party in the city might then success^ 
fully have fallen) [)ut all tho^e of the king’s to the rout, which 
was the loss of tlie king’s hmsc, and of his design to join 
IVlontross, in Scotland, who was then understood to be in a 
good condiiioii. 

“This is wliat my fatlier, tJio said Colonel Shakcr!(?y (after* 
wards Sir Gi*<»lih;y Shakcrlcy), hath often declared in my* 
hearing; and since no nientiou is made of him, in all tiiis his- 
tory,* (though he faithfully served the king in all the wara, 
was personally engaged in almost all the field hatlit*? for the 
king, sold part ofiiis estate to support that service, and was <6r 
many years sequestered of all the rest). I thought it my duty, as 
his eldest son and heir, to do that justice to liis uiemory» to in- 
sert this hore, under my hand, tnat it may In remembered to 
jposterity. 

“ Pr/i l R SIIAKERLEY/’t 


IIOU'. 

Though ntnv an Iiiconaideralde village, was anciently a lotvn 
of some notoriety, (auulcn suj»})oscs, it derived the ancient name 
of C.ASTiiCM Li oMs, • from the /.fg/o t^ircsiwi viciru, which 
kept garrison a little higher up on the other side of the Dee/ 
The military .station, an advanced post of the Roman troops. 


* AlraiiiiiL; CIarri»luii*s Ifiitory of tho Rcludlion , iicco'Jiit bciOg writ- 
ten by Peter Siiakcrlvy, i mj. on one of the bl.mli Iravi '. 
t As quoted in ApptiidiiL tv. tw ptnaaul’a Wclih Tjar.". 
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was near Far?jdon, a village in Cheshire,* from which Holt is 
separated by the above-menfinnecl river, and over it a rbmmu- 
nication is formed, by a bridge of ten arches, which is a very 
old and curious strurture, having been erected in the year 
l.dir>; as appears by an inscription preserved, till a recent date, 
on a stone over tlie portion, termed the ladj/M arch. This fasci- 
natir." r.prjcllaiion, it is to be apprehended, did not arise, from 
thosf beneficent nrions suggested hy the benevolence, and 
promoted b^■ the influence of the virtuous part of the fair-sex. 
From a manuscript account, presorved in the Tlodb^ian Library, 
at Oxford., i» rippenrs the childitm of the chieftain, committed 
to the rare nf the h>rd<, Warr»-n and Mortimer, as pr<‘Vfously 
remirkf I. wrre drowned under Holt bridge ; those noblemen 
tli’.K (juickly everting rid of fhrir priJitiral charge ; and Kmma, the 
mother, re!iet-l idy of OrytTvdd. is cviflently implicated in the 
infamons transaction. The event had been varicni^lv rt'prc- 
.sented by the specious gloss of historical c'mt)clli<hmrnt : and 
liad it not bcert f *r this no*-? invalurihlc dontment, flic fable of 
the two that at certain time« of tlie year were 

visii»b* on imvut-light nights, under the l.aili's arch, the res^l 
fourtdation of the melam tioly fact, perhaps would never have 
transpired. 

'J'iiis place owes its ru lgin t-» tl»e natural situation, combined 
wlUi (•\i^^iug < ircum'-tances : the tide river, on whose margin 
It stands, affording facUity of approro h, ;ind being long a 

military 

• Tl»is, iboiiplj pohiirHlfv '.iltach^d l'> the Ifurirlrrii (jf Thoxtofl, ill 

ihv atliarcnl Kn'*.ls«ih county, ('heshire, is one of fJiose t'^po^rafitiicat aaoma* 
lie#, that h.'is perpirxeil nianv inquirer#; hut ha# by h innHern antiquary lll«t 
with cssuvins eltuiftatifin. Arehflearun riyniley, in hi^i Agriruitural ac-* 
count of Saiofi. eniUMvnurs to as«if:!i a rea'^on fnr .such cr.cle&tastical divi- 
frion#; and supposes they origin.itrd from the circniii-staiirr of manorial lords, 
and other persons of l.ui'leU property, erect ing place? of wrirship, for 
the accominodalion f»f tht*«r own frimiltrs orjfl their depend tnl tenantry* 
Like the village, iix ! ided witl in thr umiiot of Mi rfoTrl, i.i 1 h nhiglishiic ; 
but by an act of I’iirhament in the reign of Henry the eighth, was made « 
parcel and part, belonging to the county f>f Flii i. 
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military post, which lormcd an important object between the 
different contending parties. 

Ho/i Cfistle, the miserable remains of which now cease to 
furnish a picturesque representation, like tlial of Ruthin, was 
built of red-coloured sandstone, ipjarried in the immediate vi- 
cinity. A survey, liiken by thf^ observant Norden in the year 
1620*, at which period the building seems to have been intirc, 
ivill aid inquiry, as t<i the form of this once curious structure. 
Tite fortress, according to liiis delineation, was of a pentan- 
gular shape, having a bastion lower at each angle ; four were 
circular, and the (»ne, lacing tin. river sejuave. The entrance 
was bv a drawbridtic, thrown across a deep moat, communi- 
cating with a gateway, <>ver which was a square tower, 
strengthened hy pcvrlcullises and machicolatid arrangements. 
These were the more esHcniral, because the groiuul noi being 
extensive, and nearly level with the surface, on winch the 
town stands, it must iVoin those have derivid irs principal dc- 
f(^nce« The site seems to liave bca ii jU<!ii.ioii-;iy i>oiated on 
thfee sides, by tlic chasm, economically product I in quarrying 
stone for the building. On tiie fourth, the Dee formed a 
natural harrier, into which a jetty-work atlvaiiced, as a 
quay, for affording and facilitating supplies, to fiinil.<»h tiie gar- 
rison. Rut so small a portion even of the foundations are left, 
that it would be impossible*, had it not been owing to the above 
ingenious drawing, and description, to lutve formed any idea of 
its ancient strengtlii . 

This fortress, though now exhibiting little attractive in its 
l^liques, or site, has been a building of coiisiilcrahle note as a 
structure, and witnessed sc enes of no common importance. 

Xow must I tunic t» my discourse agaynr, 

I \V|■ick^rtnJ leave, inid pen out further place ; 

S'* if luy muse., were now in pleasant vayiie, 

Uoli Castle should, from verse receiie «ome grace : 

The 

♦ ilarleian MSS. preserved in the British Museum. 

t Ffoni this nuiTiusrript of Norden’H, rn^raviri^»- of the y.roimd-plan and 
eievation are Kiven in VoUinir 1. of iVnn«iiitS WiLli rours- 
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The seate » fine, and trimlj buylt abont 

With lodgings fa^-rc and goodly roames throogbont^ 

Strong v’aults and caves, and many an old device. 

That in our dales, are held of wortbie price*.** 

The foundation was commenced by the earl Warren, whoso 
infamy, respecting a most sacred trust, has already been de^ 
scribed; but he dying shortly after; the completion of the 
Btrork devolved on his son. The authors of the Britannia^ 
therefore, mu:.t have been misinformed, or they would not have 
stated merely, that it is supposed to have been repaired more 
lately by sir William Stanley, and formerly by John earl 
Wan*€n, who beiniT guardian, 

In the ninth year of iblward the second, John earl WarroHj 
grandson of the founder, having no issue, presented this castle 
with Dinas Bran, by a deed of gift, to the king. Shortly after 
being divorced from his wife, and attaching himself to a lady* 
named Matildn alias Maud de Nereford, the earl obtained 
regrant of littm to himself and his chere amie, with rei^pih 
ders to his. illegitimate children and their heirs, assigns, &c;^ 
Matilda having been the last heritable survivor, the propei^j 
at her death, in the succeeding reign, reverted to the crowik 
Subsequently it was bestowed on Edward Fitz-AIan, earl M 
Arundel, who had iiiarried the sister of the laic owner, 
Warren. In tnc reign of Richard the second, by the attaindjlK 
of Richard earl of Arundel, it again was alienated, and ttt|i 
monarch to whom the forfeiture was made, found it ncceSSBi^# 
while upon his inauspicious Irish expedition, to make thit i 
kind of exchequer extraordinary ; having lodged, for the 
pose of security, a hundred thousand marks in coin, and.jevi%^ 
amounting in comparative estimation, an equivalent to two 
dred thousandt ; all which fell into the hands of thctrcacberdil6 
Bolingbrokc, when the fortress, in 1399, surrendered previii^ 

to 


f^^CburchyardS Worthinfs of Wales, p. 107. 
Iqj^ibson’s Camden, Vol. II. p. 111). 

I Holiiigsbead'ji Cbrou. Vol. II. p. 500. 
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to the deposition of that ill-fated king. By the rcsanguifica<* 
tion, or restoration in blood, of the former owner, the castle 
came into possession of- his son; from whose issue, by matri* 
snonial right, it descended to William Beauchamp, lord of 
Abergavenny. In the reign of Henry the seventh, the place 
tvas revested in the crown; whence by royal grant, it was 
transferred to sir William Stanley, who made considerable 
alterations, and reparations, at a great t-xpence ; but. on tlic at- 
tainder and execution of the kniglit, previously noticed, the 
King, not only resumed tlic seigni< ry ; but seized upon all sir 
William’s property, live stock, goods, and chnltels: on which 
occasion, exclusive of many valuable jewels, the rapacious 
monarch found in gold and silver coin, the value of forty thou* 
sand marks. 

The virtues of this Prince, who under pretence of stepping to 
Ibe throne over usurpation, monopolized in a manner the 
rights of his subjects, gave to what is still coii<idered an unri- 
valied constitution, a tone of arbitrary extension, which, after 
tibe^lme'bf power had been stretched through a few more reigns, 
innpped in the time of Charles the first. 

^ Arbitrary power originates a variety of evils : one of which, 
Md AOt the least, is, court Jlattciy, an amusing specimen ot' 
pdlich, is afforded by sir John Dodridge'’^, who is represented in 
lice's ** Worthies of Devoii,^* both as a great, and a good 
Spiaft. Observing that Richard, duke of Gloucester, ' the tyrant 
IMWl atain of the English storv, who usurped the kingdom by 
name of Richard the third, and became king ; as our re- 
of law witness, dc facto, sed non de jure* proceeds to re- 
« But for that the prosperity of the wicked is bat as the 
ffillirishing of a green tree, which \vhilst a man passes b}', is 
dead at the roots, and his place knowelh it no more. 
B^flhortly afterwards God raised up Henry earl of "Richmond, 

the 


* This •• Historical account of the ancl<*nt and mod-'rn ft s'jc !'»«'*'• 
vipalit^ of Wales, svas dedicated to the high aud iVf fist, 

the authors dread sovereign and liege hrtL. 
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the next heir of the house of Lancaster^ to execute justice upon 
that unnatural and bloody usurper; and to cast him, that had 
been the rod of God’s judgments upon others into the fire also. 
For ill the third year of the reign of the said Kichard, at the 
battle ofBosworth, whereiiito the Richard entered in the morn- 
iug, crowned in all kingly pomp, he was slain, and his naked 
carcass, with as much despiglit as could be devised, was carried 
out thereof at night, and the said Ilenr 3 ^ earl of Kichinoiid, 
the Solomon of Em^land, Father to Margaret, your majesties 
great grandmother, reigned in his stead, by the name of king 
Henry the seventh. Tiiis king Henry the seventh took, to 
wife Eli^sabeth, the eldest daughter, and after the death of her 
brothers, the relict heir of king Edward the fourth; by which 
marriage all occasions of further contention between those' 
noble fainilie.^ of York and Lancaster were taken away, and 
utterly quenched ; and tlie red rose conjoyned with the whitei^ 

In the following reign of Henry the eighth, his rcputecl sdW 
Henry Fitzroy, duke of Richmond, was invested with 
lordship ; and in tiie succeeding one, it appears to have tiWli 
in po^se^sion of the protector Somerset’s turbulent brother, tb# 
lord admiral, Thomas Se^hiour ; who is said to have endeavooBed . 
to make this fortress subservient to hi.s ambitious designs, b|r 
converting it into a military depot of warlike stores*. On 
execution, in the year iM9, Holt again, as a parcel of Brolii^V 
field, once more escheated to the crown. 

To tlic crown it belonged in 1643, which year it was gaf^4 
soiled for the king ; but was seized for tlie use of the parliankeis^ 
by tlie troops, under the cotnmand of sir William Brercton, 
sir Thuiiias Mi ddleton. The royalists obtained shortly aftsfl^, 
wards repossession; but in February IG 15-6 it was vigoroilsfy;.. 
defended by the governor, sir Richard Llojfd, of Berse Ilsll# 
who finding the place no longer tenable, surrendered it tb# 
beginning of the following April: when the garrison obtained 
honourable cunditiuns, previously to laying down their arms, 

and 


Dugiiiiiw'i ii»ruu.:-c, V\l. il. p. 
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and the governor received permission to go beyond sea; and 
during such banishment^ his lady was allowed the privilege, of 
enjoying the rents arising from his estates, then amounting to 
three hundred pounds per aiinuiii^. 

This place, whieli, as a buroujih town, is associated in its 
elective franchise with liuthiii and Denbigh, was incorporated 
under a charter, granted by Thomas, earl of Arundel, with 
royal sanction, dated fr<»in his castle of Liotis, A, 1). 1 llOf. 
But the grant was partial, aiul like niaiiy others, made at the 
same period, exclusively cruel. « To tl»e burgesses of our 
town, and to their heirs, and successors, being Eng;lhfn?ien,** 
By virtue of this grant, lloli ha^ the privilege of a corporation, 
being governed by a mayoi, two bail ills, coroner, icc. In the 
time of Lelaiid it appears to have passed the acme of its conse- 
quence. “ The Holt is a praty riche Walsche toua goveniid 
by a maire, having ons a yere a fair ; but surely no ctdebrale 
iimrket. . Yn it is a praty church, and a goodly casitll/' The 
ifitorket has long been discontinued, and the disinatilling of iu 
castle, has. reduced it to the state of a very inconsiderable 
village. 

“ The scenery around, from the tlatness of the circumjacent 
omntry, is not of the* most gralifviiig kind; the Dee in this 
Jlilt of its Cf)urse flowing steadily through a series of meadows, 
tIliBdorned with those itileresting beauties, arising from a pow- 
erful river being rutiled in its course, by tlie variegating ledges 
of a tortuous channel ; the grandeur of precipitous sides ; Uic 
margin decorated wdth diversified foliage; the rapidity, pro- 

duced 

• Whiteiock's IMcmii. *281. 

' f ** I conjecture ihut llie Homan name had been castra U^itnUt ami the 
Welsh cuslell Lieoii, or the castle of the lej;iou; because it was j^ari Lst .ivd 
I^y.adetachniem of tlic legion stationed at Chester. The English rs 

tnight easily mistake Llf<m for the plural J.ltw, which signifies a livut, and so 
it the castle of Liunup as we liiid it styled, when it came iiao pu?>c»>iv.ii of 
earl Warren, and Ins succcssorsV* 
t Itinerary, VoL V. j). 3‘2, 
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jlMted by an alpine origin; and the violenoei occasioned! by s 
dkclirous fall, and repeated inten-option of its waters. 

The country around, is, however, far from being undeserving 
sotice ; which will be shewn in the description of the portion, in* 
eluded within the boundaries of the adjacent district, raetho*- 
dicallv falling within the county of Flint. 
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Though a county of small dimensions^ from Its numerous 
productions, and historic retatiuiis^ possesses a large shave of in- 
teresting objects, for viewing, and subjects more estimable for 
investigation. Though it caimcit boast of the same mountainous 
features like its adjacent neighbour, yet it has natural charms, 
arising from diversified beauty, attractive to the topographer; 
abounds in multifuri<ius remains, with reliques, alluring U> the 
atitiquary ; and is connected, through various epoch*?, witli the 
most important periods, and the events most illustrative of 
British history 2 so that to the statistical inquirer, it aflords a 
fine theatre of local observation. 

The quantity of mineral treasures it rontaiii: , and the vege- 
tnbioproductionst obtained by a rational mode id* cnllnre, give to 
it in a national point of view ; while tiu. rcininisceniial 

efiects, produced from the memorials of rciuolc. or distant pe- 
rtodsj keep the soul alive to vigilance, and ae. aketi the most 
gratifying reflections ; by being thus enabled, compare the 
conduct of governments ; the asumilatcil inanner> of the times; 
tincture of society# in far diMtaiu ages ; and the character of 
who conspicuously formed a cojupoiu ni part of l acli. 

^ When the Romans invaded Britain, the; portion of countr\ 
:^ming the present county of Flint, was conipriscil in the ter- 
ritory of the Ordovkes. Speaking of this division of Civynedd, 
.most ancient name of North Wales, that Ins reached |>i»>tC'- 
Mr. Pennant observes^ ‘ wc are ignorant of the classical 
of this little province,’ though it is probable Vcnedoiia 
subdivided, after the conquest of the Ordovices, in u similar 
to what it was, under the political sysiem of tlj'tt 
people, viz. into small districts, each of which was distinctly 
gfweriied by a rv^nltts, and all nnited under a cnuimun. mu- 
tually elected leader; when the exigencies of the limes re- 
quired such union, for patriotic defence. county, or a 

•^2 55 certain 
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tirtain portion of it\ %vas long dosignated^ under the appella;*- 
tton of Tegangle ; or Teigcngle ; a term that has been supposed 
•to nipan Fair England ; but which ludicrous interpretation by 
judicious svr iters, has been properly abandoned. It is a name 
far anterior to the time, the English had a knowledge of tlie 
country : bci’tJu derived from Cangi, or Cea7igi, the denomination 
of a seat of Britons, not a tribe, that, for want of anticjiiarians being 
acquainted with the nature of the thing, and mistaking in the 
account, occupation for locality ; has puzzled many, where to 
give them, after they bcstowetl a name, a fixed, or determined 
habitation; or in what corner of the island to adjucate their 
territorial station. The learned Baxterf seems the first, who 
elucidated the subject. According to his opinion, they were a 
portion of people from each division of Britain, who attended'' 
the flocks and herds, anrl took up their residence for that par** 
pose, in the distant and varied pastures, at different scasoniof 
the year. The Caiigi of the Ordovices appear to have had one 
of their summer residences, adjacent to bruichy pwli htfitixtk 
Caernarvonshire; which subsequently by the Roman geogra« 
pher was, ’ from that circumstance, denominated Gpwgoiionnii 
proniontoriuin, ** The neigh bouring Cornavii had their ' 

u’lio wintcroil in Wira), and took their summer residence fpt 
Tcgaiigk; a word to be projierly derived, on that accouii^ 

fWM 

• " Trgangic, comprehends the three luorlrrn hundreds of CdeshiU, PrOK 
and Rhnddlan. The name is preserved in the mountainous pnits 
Whi^cford, and of some other pHrishcs to this da^r, called mi/nydd 
Pennant's Tours, Vol. I. p. 6. '■ 

t Giiis«iirium tinder the word, Cangi. The author of the Britannia 
to have tlir^uvn confusion on tlic subject iu his account of the Belgm*, liaWi*. 
riot hud prcvioudy done, in his History of SlaiTurdshire. Tlie laconic, y# 
depictive d»‘firripii(jn of 'J'acitust elucidates the subject: lor in 
operations oi the Uomiui legions, under Ostorius, he plaees the army ainiiRiE 
fac Caog; of thi. district ; and then gives an account of (heir next advCnCC^ 
i,.vVcawiff to the district, adjacent to the Iliberuiaii sea. 

*• Gibson's Camden, Vol. I. p. 83, 
t Anjuulc^:, Lib. ,\II. cap. 39. 
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&ir I cang, the name of, the people ; and Lie a pla^e* 
To corroborate \vhicli> at this very day is a plain in the parish 
of Caerwys, a part of the uid Tegangle, adjoining to this monn**. 
tain> that still i titaiiKs the title of Maes cmn havod or the plain of 
the bundled summer residences*.” 

The ccuutr^, thiit had long been famed for the noble and 
arduous stand it mc.dc against a power, possessed of the most 
combined physical strength, and military skill of any Euro- 
,pean nation; and for the slaughter of profe.ssed * invincible 
legions/ was at length reduced luider the superior prowess of 
Agricola ; who considered it prudent not to venture upon his 
Caledonian expedition, before he had subdued so formidable, 
and tremendously retaliating a people, as the Ordovices. 

, After their subjugation this district was included among the 
portions of the island, winch constituted the regions denomi- 
Mted Britaftniasccunda. But this,'unlike the late oi' some parts 
was doomed to form, not a nominal, but a real part of the pos* 
saaiMons, acquired by the usurpers* 

‘ On the confines of this county and Denbighshire, where 
Uie mountains, with a gentle declivity, seem to retire, and 
iffiNrd an easier descent and passage into the vale, the Ho- 
mans built, at the very entrance, a small city, called Farts, 
which Antoninus places iiiiieteca miles from Conovium. “ This, 
without any diminution of its iianns is called at this day Bod- 
which signifies the mansion oi Varus ; and shews the ruins 
of ft city, on a small hill adjoining, cM. od Moel y gaer, i. e. the 
city hill. What the name stgniries is : "‘t evident. 1 have sup- 
posed in oilier places, that Faria in th. old British signilied a 
pass, and accordbigi y iiavc interpreted DitJ'novaj'ia and isu/i- 
fUtvaria, the pa’^sugc id' the water, and Isv.nna. And the 
tion of this town conrirms my conjecture ; it being seated at the 
only convciiient pass Uirough these moimtainst/* Respecting 
this etymological reason it has been objected, that Varia does 

-2 S 2 


• Pennant’!! Tours, Vol. I. p. 

t Ciibatcn’s Camden, Vol. II. p. 8VQ, 
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not signify a pass ; nor can dubious intrenchments be adduced 
as conclusive evidence of the previous existence of an ancient 
city. Both these views will he canvassed in their proper place. 
The Romans had however left vestiges of their invading steps, 
and such as evince, that they were long in possession of the 
country. The fort at Farndon was, if not a station, a strong 
out-post communicating with the grand head-quarters, of a most 
celebrated legion at Dern, the present Chester ; and Varis wa# 
evidently an important, and for a considerable time, frontier 
station towards the interior. Cacnrzvrlc, it has been conjectured 
with prohahiliiy, was also another. Numerous remains indica- 
tive of Rornan lial)it:uion, as well as conquest, will be noticed 
in the places wIuto tlicy were resja*ciively discovered ; particu-’ 
larly many fortifu d heights, ‘.till called caereu. 

In the Sac*in dynasty, the winkle of what constitutes the pre^ 
sent county of Flint, was brought imdcfi* the domination of those 
strangers, innncdlatcly after tlie surrender of Chester to the arms 
of Egbert. Its early reduction was facilitated, from the natural 
circumstances of the country. Ope n, and devoid 6f those lofty 
moinitains ami inacecssiblc crags, whicli characterize many 
other parts of North Wales, it did no^t possess equal meant o( 
defence against such a potent enemy. 

Evident traces of Saxon possession appear in Doomndajr 
book. The lordship of Mostone, as there mentioned, wat 
nominated a p]<iiigh-land, terra unius cnrucor^, which had, anr 
nexed to the soil, four villcynr»t> and eight boors, bordarii}, a 

wrjood 

* Caruca nas a term of a team of beasts altaclied tn a plough, for tha tU* 
liual purposes of agriculture ; aud carncate, derived from it, meant •• amtll 
l^nd as could be iiiauaged by the labour of sucti a portion of pin sicul iCreogtll* 
Accoriiiiig tu Agurd, in his Antiquarian euriositius, a c<irucatc compriMd 
about six of ihc present statute acres. Jiuc Sclden judiciously obserwft, hi 
his Titles of Honor,'* that, the quantity whs indermitc, necessarily avUilii! 
from local circurustances ; varying, according to the nature of the soil, dUd 
customs of husbandry in difTereiit counties. . 

•f- Villfyns appear to have ranked aiiioiij; the lower classes of society olove 
the $ervi ; yet were like the other regard.mt, or etinexed to the soil »***^ 
transferable with ii, or dispovable at thr will of the lord. 

X fiwrdarti, accord ing to Covref, veeiu to have liocn persons in a less servils 
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Wood a 1eague> leuca*, long and forty perches^ perticatet, broad 
valued at twenty shillings. And all this tract of the present 
Flintshire, called Eiigkficld, was in possession of li)dwin, the 
last Saxon earl of Mercia. 

' Nothing, perhaps, is more convincing of the ambition, that 
leads tyrants, to invade the rights of others, and ‘wade through, 
slaughter to a throne,' than conquerors, endeavouring to change 
the names of the plaices, of wliich they have unjustly acquired 
possession. Thus the Romans metamorphosed the iiritish to- 
pographical nomenclature, latinizing the original words^ by 
altering the terminations, and other modes of orthographical 
distinction, viz Llyndin, or Lundvin, was made Lnudinium ; 
Dunmxv^n, Dunmoniuffi, 8cc. On the Romans abdicating the 
country, in most instances, among the independent Riitoiis, 
the latinized terms were druppeJ, and the original names 
again brought into use. 

.The Saxons, wherever they prevailed, gave intirely new 
appellations to townS; and villages; and those j)laces that sub- 
mitted to the foreign yoke, condescended at the same time, to 
xeceive a fresh local vocabulary, from the hand.’, of their victors. 
But ' here Cambrian tenacity of character was again conspi- 
cuous: for though, from Doomsday book ii appears several 
territorial lords, as Ulhcrt, Elmer, Osmtr, &c. &t. with other 
'Saxons, that held lands in this territory, under grants from the 
earls of Mercia : and who changed the appellation of numerous 
places; yet they were unable to cancel the ancient: the 
'Welsh constantly resuming the denominations of antiquity. 
'Thus liarwarden is still known by the denomination Pennard ; 
Mold by. ^J/dd!;rj/g ; and Hope by that of Estpn. 

In the years 1051 and 5, this part of the country by two in- 
^toads of the Saxons was laid waste, and nearly depopulated. 

2 S 3 Gryliydd, 

condition, each having a hord or cottage with a small |)urct?] of land, for 
Vrhichthey funii.shcd poultry, fisli, and other pruvisioiis for tin* K»rd'» labh*. 

• Leuca is undeAnablc. In soiac iiistauces it nicaus lOOU putcs ; iu otha^ 
tivo miles, &c. 
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OryfTvdd^ the reigning prince, having afforded protection to 
Algar, earl of Chester, who had fled from the vengeance of his 
sovereign, Edward the confessor, indigr/ant at the insult, thus 
offered him, sent troops under his general, earl Harold, who 
carried devastation and dismay by iire. ami sword, through tbo 
district, burning the princess palace at Ruddlan, and a fleet of 
ships, that lay upon the coast.^ 

When the survey, contained in Doomsday book was made, 
by the command of the Norman conqueror, this territory ap« 
pears as a parcel of Chester, to wiiicli it was considered as aA 
appendage, by right of conquest, and from this circumstance it 
is stated in old records, the county of Flint, appertaineth to the 
dignity of the sivord of Chester. Lv-pus, who had been 

promoted to the honour of that earldom, by his uncle, king. 
William the first, and invested with the mo^t unregcricted 
and unlimited tenure, ever granted by a sovereign to a sub* 
ject; oil doing liomagc for the beneficiary gift m\s given 
power, to hold lo him and his heir^i, the whole of Cheshire, with 
•the districts ol Rhy vonioc as freely • hi/ the sivordp* as the Jdog 
held the crown of EiigUuid t, in Denlnghlnnd ; and EngteJkU, 
great part of the prr>ent Flintshire; c miprising a 
country of nearly iiulvnncable breadth, extending along tbe 
sca shore from the river 3fer>ey to the water of Conway J. 

The dUtrict, com pri- bended between the river Dee* and t.|ce 
vale of Clwycl, was then considered as a p «rrel of Cheshire, 
denominated in Doomsday book the hundred of Atiscros : and 
many places still existing, though diflicult to asceruin, from 
the disfiguraiion of Norman orthography ; arc described, ai»i 
iheit valuation given, under the title of the palatine county^ \ 
In the time of Henry the third, for want of issue male, to tltO' 
then possessor, this t'ounty, annexed to the e<irldom of Cheate^ 
WU5 seised upon by the crown; the king bestowing upon the 

aunts, 


* Wynr.c'a Hii,t. «( Wales, p. or. 

t Its libcrc a<l ^larlitnn '•Icut ipa*? rex Irnehaf f\ikgliam ct corowun*” 
t Vottgban Brit Am, re rived, p, ic. And Dodridge*^ llhtoricttl Accuunt, 
U 1 ' 
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aunts, as coheiresses of John, surnamed le Scot, earl of Cheater, 
Anguise, Galvrayi and Huntingdon, other lands by way of 
exchange; which arbitrary procedure is accounted for by a 
curious species of Aulic logic, the unwillingness, entertained 
tty the monarch, that so great a patrimony should be frittered 
away among spinsters, or distaffs, as the record hguratirely 
terms it: “ Ne tanta hicreditas inter colo^ diducermur*/’ 

By the above mentioned monarch, his son Edward, in. 1245 , 
was created earl of Chester and Fliiitf : w^ho afterwards, on the 
death of his father, ascending the throne, conferred the honour 
on a favourite, Simon de Montfuri ; by whose attainder it es- 
cheated again to the crown. In the subseejuent reign., prince 
Edward, who afterwanU became king Edw'ard the third, pre- 
vious to that event, held the earldom; but on being iiivt.'^tcd 
with the executive power, he relim|uished the lidVrinr dignity, 
in favour of his eldest son, Edward, known in Eiigiish Iusioia, 
as the bloc/: Prince ; w hich favour was confiM red by a charter, 
dated at Pomfret, the eighteenth of Marcli, in the seventh 
year of that monarch\s reign. By virtue of this deed, the siicl 
.^ug granted onto the new-created carl, “ the c sties of Chester, 
..S^stoii, Rothlani aiui Flint, and all his lands there. And also 
tbe cantred and lands of Eiiglefield, together w ith the knightV 
r'fees, advows^oDs, liberties, franchises, forests, ciiases, parks, 
woods, warrens, and other appurtenances thereunto belonging; 
to have and hold both for himself and his heirs, the kings of 
England/' And by another charter, bearing date, on the nine- 

2 S 4 teentli 

* Dodridge's Hist. Account, p* ll?4. 

t This prince, according to liic refined manners of the court at that pi rlou'. 
ffOm being rather tall, but wanting s^rnimetry, was distinguished b> tl«c 
additional affix to his name of Lottgshartks : and as observed by a :d)ic 
.historic lawyer, received the earldom in (jucstioii, probably, as he did llic 
principality of W;Lles, rather in empty title, than profitable possession. Fur 
«* Mathew Paris, a coaraograplier and contemporary, state?, on Ihe Prince 
onakiiig complaint to his father respecting the disappoiiituaei'.is he experi- 
enced, under the extensive and loose grants, obtained in reply, 

terra tna ? Est ex dono meo. Extre vires prinntiva.^, faiuani c.xC‘tb 
jttvcnilcm, et dc esetero limcanl iuimici, &c.’* 
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ieenth of the same year be piade a further grant, of all his 
goods, chattels, and stock of cattle, then being in, or upon, 
the said lands of the earldom, previously bestowed upon the 
Prince. 

The succeeding kings of England, when they created their 
sons, the heirs apparent to the crown, princes of Wales, at the 
*{ame time invested them with the said earldom of Clicsler, in- 
cluding Flintshire. And by their respective charters, on those 
occasions, recapitulated the items of the grant, in manner fol- 
lowing;— with the earldom all lands, viz. the castles of Chester, 
Bestoii, Rothlam, Flint, Hope, and also the manors of Hope*' 
Hopedal, Fursham with the Cantred and lands of EtiglefLcld; 
together wkh the other estates, in the counties of Chester, 
Flint, and elsewhere, belonging unto the said earldom/ " And ' 
the advowson of the cathedral church of St. Asaph in Wales, 
and the avoidance, issues, and proiits uf the temporalities of the 
bishoprics of Chester, and St. Asaph, aforesaid, together with 
all advowsons, pensions, portions, corrodies, offices, pri2^8, 
customs, liberties, franchises, lord>hips, comots, hundreds, es- 
cheats, forfeitures, and hereditaments, unto the said earldom 
belonging,*” From a survey of the ancient revenues of the " 
earldom, arising from numerous grants, which was made in the 
fiftieth year of kingEdward the third, the whole, not deducting , . 
certain oSiciai fees, amounted to the annual sum of 13041. 15s« 
4d. viz. 


County or Chester. 


Z. & JJ. 


flic ft'f Farm of ihc city of Chester 

- 

- 

100 

0 

0 

Ol.tei prolMs out of the said city 


- 

4 

0 

■ 0 '.' 

Farm ol ihc* town <if Med wick 

- 

- 


0 

0 

Farm ol the Mil! » the river Dee 

- 

- 


0 

0 

Manuor of Drurktuw in yearly rent 

. 

.r 

49 

J 

10 

Farm of the Maiuior of Dunmrirsh 

- 

- 

13 

0 

0 

Jhe F^:>pe^t of Mara, tin- issues and proiits thereof 

• 

31 

7 


{ Ictus and profits of ^uTwich 

- 

- 

60 

4> 

0 

Ilctits 


nodridg'^i's IIi«>turiciil Acroiutt. ;i \^C\. 
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X. S. D, 

Rent of Shot wick Maimor - - 30 14 I 

Bent of Fordsham Hlamior - ^ .56 13 4 

Profits of the Sheriffs of the connly - 1^4 7 4 

Perquisites of court.^ hoideii the justice of Chester 1(»0 0 # 

Profili of the libcheetois office - - 100 0 0 

Sam total of the revenue of the I'arMoni of Che.-ier ^ lohl 1 


Thk CorM'y or Flint. 


.profits of the Maiiiior of Hope and flopedalc 

- 

63 

0 

A 

Profits of the IMauiior of EIlow- and of tin* coal mines there 
Profitsof the constable of-llolhlain, whereol he was ac- 

() 

0 

0 

eoiintiihlc 


H : 

1 f. 

0 

Bent of (lie town of Flint 



1) 

0 

Kent o{ the town of Colshui 


4 

7 

10 

Kent of the town of Curoursc 


i-J 

6 

8 

Rent of tlie town of Bagbergc 


il 

5 

41 

Town of Vejvol 


IS 

6 

a 

Town of Kolhlam, and rcut thereof 


72 

9 


Town of Mosten, and rent (liereof 


1.5 

6 

8 

Profits of the office of Kuscheutor of Englpfield 

The fileglot of the county of Flint which consists of the pi' ^* 

.>6 

0 

0 

of the 100 courts in the county 

- 


It 

ov 

■ X 

Perquisites of the sessions in Flint 

- 

v'O 

0 

0 

Profits of Eschcator in the said counter 

- 

8 

0 

0 

Sum total of the revenues of tlie KarUloui of Clie 

stcr. 

4« .* 

19 

A 

arising from the counlv of Flint. 





iftentsoflMuchlcfield Korougli 

- 

- 3J 

0 

D 

Profits of Mack leficld 1 1 umirv-d 

- 

- 31 

14 

0 

Profits of Mackicfjcid Foiest 

« 

- 86 

0 

0 

Profits of IMacklofield Store - 

- 

- 13 

6 

8 

Ilerbtigc and Aj^istmenis of the park of Macklcfield 

- 6 

0 

0 

Sum total of Maeklefield Lordship 


170 

8 

9 


Sum total of all iho Revenues of the snid Karldom, in the coun- 
ties of Chester and Flint, and Lordship of Alsekle- 
field ----- H’tPi 9 3 

Out of which total sum Uicrc were dediirted these sums following, vi^. 

7 ' Aim* 
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Alns of the said Earldom - - - ^ - 61 6 ^ 

To Sir Rich. Stafford 1291. *as due of a rent out of the said 

Earldom - - • - 13*> 0 0 

Fees of the Justices yearly - - - - J0() 0 0 

TV'hich being deducted, the whole revenue of the said earl- 
dom rrmaiiiing, not allowing any other fees to offi- 
cers, anuuiiitcd to ... 1S04 T5 4 

‘There apfiears, notwithstanding this detailed .statement* a 
want of elucidation. An air of mystery seems to hare been cast 
over purposely, or casnull}' attended, the ailairs of the Walliaa 
princes, from the very epoch of their receiving the designated 
dignity. A studied mode of arithmetical calculation U, from 
this account, evidently adopted, for the purpose of aflurding 
counts to admit of future litigation. In fact the crown was ever 
jealous of its prerogative, aud the principality of Wales, as well 
as the earldom of Chester, &c. in the first instance wa.s a matfeih 
of curtesy ; and the revenues belonging to each held as fees 
in capite of the king : and perhaps revocable ad placitum. 

** Tlie revenues of the earldom of Chester, as they stand 
charged to the crown, and are as follows. 


The Colnty 

OF ClIEsTFil. 

/.. 

S. 

A 

F« 0 Tarn of the city of Chester 

. 

- 28 

8 


Escheated lands with the said city 

- 

- 0 

•7 


ItcJiUof the Mannor of Urat ldow and Kiidehcath 

- 26 

t 

6 

Farm of the town of Medyuick 

- 

- 21 

6 

0 

Profits of Mara and Modreii 

• 

. 54 

<1 

9 

Profits of Slot wick Manner and Park 


- 33 

19 

(1 

Yulinig Mills upon the ri^er Dec 

• 

. 11 

0 

a 

Auuual profits oi F< rdstiaio l^Iannor 

• 

• 48 

p 

0 : 

Profits of MackIcGeld Hundred 

- 

- 6 

1 

a : 

Farm ol Maek'.cGcld borough 

• 

- J6 

1 

a.'.' 

profits of iho Finest of Mackleficld 

- 

- 85 

12 

m 

Profits of hscheator of Chester 

- 

- 24 

19 

a 

Profits of the ihoriff of the said county 


- 43 

t« 

5 

Profits of the Cttnuiiherlaln of the county of Chester 

- .55 

14 

0 


&atn total of the revruve of ihr ssiid Farldoru. in the comity 

Cheste r - 418 I 


CuLNjV 
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County of Flint. 



Z. S, 

D. 

Yearly valoe of Ellow • • « 

- ,20 ft 

0 

Farm of the town of Flint . 

- 33 19 

4 

Farm of Cuyrouse • • - 

- 7 2 

4 

Castle of Huthlam • . ■ • 

- 5 12 

10 

Rents end profits of Mosten 

- 7 0 

o 

Rems and profits of CoMiil 

- />4 16 

0 

Bents of RutbUm town - • . 

- n 

6 

Lauds ill Englefield, yearly value 

- S3 10 

0 

Profits of Vayvol - - . 

- b 9 

O 

Profits of the office of Eschentor 

The mines, of Cole and W^^od within the Manner of 

- 6 11 

9 

Musten - . . 

- 120 0 

0 

Th^ Mines and profits of the fairs of Northope 

- r. 9 

a 

The total sum of the said revenues in yearly Rent 

211 5 

4 

lu Casualties was lastly • 

37 <1 

8 

Total in the whole .... 

181 6 

0 


Tkc fees of the offtcers of the said Eaililuni. 


The County of Chester. 

The fee of the office of the Escheator - - • 10 10 

The fee of ilie Justices of assize in the counties of Chester 

and Flint .... ](M) o 

Fflte of the Attorney General - • - 3 6 

Fee of four Serjeants at Law « . - 14 6 

Cbamberlain of Cliesterj his foe • - - tfO 0 

Constable of Chester castle, his fee - - . 0 

Conitableof Flint castle, hU fee • - - 10 o 

Hanger's Fee of Mara forest - • - 4 11 

Fee of the porter of tlie castle of Flint - -til 

Fee of the porter of the said castle, and of the bajliff itine- 
rant there - - . -PS 

Fee of the Governor of the forest of Mack lefield - iS H 

Fee of die two clerks ot tiic F3zc1iequer at Chester, for every 
* of them 41. 11s. 3d. - • . P 2 

Fee of the Surveyor of the works within the said county 

Faiatinu • * - *61 


0 

0 

8 

B 

O 

O 

0 

5 
8 

6 
<1 

d 

8 

Vre 
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Fee of the keeper of the gardens of the castle of Chester 


z. s. 

4 U 

D. 

s 

Fee of tlic crycr of the Exclicqucr at Chester 


s 

15 

0 

Jhe 3 'carl^‘ fee of the mazier carpenter 


9 

n 

$ 

Fee of the comptroller of the counties of Chester and 

Flint - - - - 



3 

4 

The yearly fee ofilic pre^ii;»!<iry 


3 

6 

8 

The fee of the ll^.l^te^ cemciiier 


8 

U 

5 

Fee of the chaplain oi‘ (he. Ca-'ile of Chester 


E 

0 

# 

Fee paid unto the derm and rhaptor of Chester 


19 

10 

0 

To the master of the Imspiliil fur his fee 


4 

11 

0 

The sum of this charge in Chester atnonnteth unto 


SIO 9 

9 


AVhich ium ol oU)I. 9s. 9d lic ing deducted out of the former 
mm f991. 7 a. llifrc doth reniaiti 38S1. 17 a. 5} which is 

the clear lemaiii of thi' carldoui of Cheater and Flint. ^UJ8 17 5JV* 

From the Statutii made into law the twelfth year 

of the liiiglisli rcit^n of Fdward the first, it was, among other 
provisttry clauses onlaiiicd, that Flint should be a territory 
separately coii-sidercMi, but nut ili.vjoined, as to certain points of. 
jurisdiction. TJtus described in the record, ** Viscomes dt 
Fiynt, sub <|uo caiitredti dtr Fnglefeud, terra de Meylor Seysnek^ 
et terra cle Mope, et tota terra conjuiicta castro nostra et villo. 
dc Rothelan usque ad villam Cestrie de cetero iiilciidat^ sub 
nobis justiciar io no.stro Cestrie, cl de cxitibus ejusdem coin* 
moti, [al corundum comitatuin. Tot ct al] respondeat ad scac- 
caruiii nostrum Cc.strie.’' From this period, and probably not 
before, Flint Avas legally considered a disUiiet county, and 
ranked with the nine, subsequently eniimeraled, in Wales. 

A circumstance, which throws some light upon remote poll-- 
tical and ecclesiiistical divisions of countries, is the fact, 
corded, that, at the time the grand survey was made, there 
were but seven churches in the parcel then culled the hundred 
of Flint, viz. liaordinc; 2 Widford, ^ lJisi>aid ; 4 Itiglecroft; 

5 Dansrond, 6 Prestetonc; 7 llocland ; with the exception of , 
one, in a state of dilapidation, at (•ancarnacan. At tiii.s period 
parochial divisions had not been made, and the people, for the 

purposes 
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purposes of deVotion> attended either cathedraie, or conventual 
churches: the former served by episcopal curates; and the 
latter by monastic vicars. According to two writers, who seem 
to have made this branch of history their particular study, the 
numerous places of worship, which subsequently arose, and 
led to the excellent arrangement of parochial cures, were 
chiefly founded by manorial lords, for the accommodation of 
their tenantry*. Hence has arisen the apparent want of con* 
gruity in the extent, and adjacency of archidiaconal jurisdic* 
tion, and episcopal authority. 

This county, which is now reckoned in the province of Can* 
terbury is included in tw'o dioceses, St. Asiqdi and Chester. 

For the purposes of the administration of right, it is j.laced 
in the circuit, visited by the cliief-justicc of Chc.sit-r and his 
associate puisne justice : and for the sake of shrirval and snb- 
•idiary order, is divided into live hundreds, IWstcttj/n, 
Rhyddlan, Coleshill, Mold, and Madot\ 

It contains one city, St. Asaph, one borough, tlje county 
town of Flint, and thrw. other market tcjwiis vi/.. Mold, 
Caerwis, and Holywell: and comprises twenty eight parishes. 

As to honorial distinctions it gives the title (d «‘arJ, conjoined 
with the county palatine of Cluster, to the prince of Wales; 
that of viscount to the family of Aslf ni ton ; a!id (ireddington is 
a recently created barony, fur the fiiniily of Koyofi, 

Flintshire sends two representatives to ilni British senate, 
one for the shire; and one for the county town; and is rated at 
m moiety of one part of the land tax. 

This county is bounded on the south east by part of Den- 
bighshire, which intersecting it in that direction, isolates the hun- 
dred of Mae lor; on the south-west, by a larger portion of the 
same county; on the north it abuts cm the Irish sea; an.i on 
the north east, it is separated from Cheshire by the estuary oJ' 
the Dee, the ancient Seteia estuariu?7i of Ptolemy. 

ft 
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till i» in shape a kind of stripe, or slip nf land, politically 8e« 
itared from a much larger region, to which it previously bf« 
longed ; and extends nearly thirty three miles in length, and 
on the average, about ten in breadth. , By the returns made to 
parliament, it appears to contain 7585 houses, and 39,6$S ioh* 
habitants of whom 6989 were employed in trade, and maau* 
factures; and 10,3 ^2 occupied in the labours of agriculture. A 
portion of these Mr. Pennant describes, as a mixed peoplis# 
whose fathers and giandfathers had resorted here, for the sake 
of employment, out of the English mining counties; the issue 
of which, being the ofispring of Welsh mothers, fromtbe power 
of reiterated example, have iutirely lost the vernacular Iaa« 
guage of their progenitors. 

Though this cannot in a comparative view be called a mouii* 
tainous country, yet both as to son. ami sckface, it is const*' 
derabiy diversified. Some of its ridges have rather sharp ei* 
carpments; but generally the hills fall in gentle slopes, descend* 
ing into fertile vales, throm^h whicii meander several pleasing 
and useful .streams. From the shore of the Dee, the land sod* 
denly rises fur three or four miles in fine ine(|Uiilitics coniislilig 
of an argillaceous soil; highly productjve in corn and grass. 
Beyond thii^, in the vicinity of Haikcn, a mountaino’is tract 
runs fur a considerable extent nearly parallel with the rivCT/ 
the upper parts of which present a sterile appearance; but the 
interior is incalcuhibly rich abounding in minerals, leaii, and 
calamine, interspersed with immen^ strata of limestone and 
chert. The inferior parts produce coal and limestone, and the 
lower parts, arc diversilied with well wooded dingles, that 
coming from the cwms of the bills, open their cmbochures lo 
tlic tide river. The northern part of the county is in general 
flat, particularly towards the sea; but yield exceilnit corn and 
grass- The eastern part has a line of elevation, whose escarp* 
ment faces the vale of Clw'yd, and forms a bold- frontier, well 
known under the denomination of the Chx^dian hills; the iso* 
lated summits of which. Mod Arthur, Mod Fenlli, and Moe/ 
y FawMf are conspicuous at an immense distance. These 
' & fortt- 
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form a chain of facM olmtion comnienrtiiiig *(01 iPmtaiya,* on 
the estuary of the 0Be« extending in a direction from north to 
south as far as the point of 3Ioel Aecre in the parish of Lkm^ 
nrmon, rvhcre reaching a further county^ they terminate in the 
mountain CeCit du in the parish of Gwyddelwem. No passage 
is obtaiaabie orcr their heath-clad summits but by the few 
hwlchs that are to be climbed for the purpose nearly two thirds 
of their height^ exc«»pt one opening near Bodfari where a road 
has been formed from Holywell to Denbigh. The soil of these 
hills is of a commixture of clay and gravel, and the argillaceous 
is the predominant portion. The substrata of this elevated 
range principally consists of cah areous substances. 

The RIVERS of this district, except the JUee, to which it has 
only a partial claim, are not navigable. The Cinyd, having 
risen in Denbighshire, and watered that county, enters this in 
the vicinity of Bodfari, and taking a northerly direction, emp- 
ties itself into the Irish sen. The Aiun which land-dives in the 
vicinity of Mold has its fountain head in tltc same county ; and 
after a singularly curious route through this, re-enters that, in 
course to Form a confluence %vitii the Dee. < >ther rivulets 
as, the Terrig, H'helcr, Lhiy, &c. form contrihjtary streams, 
which furnish water for the deinaiuls of nunicrous mills; and 
aflbrd for the table, a supply of various and delicate fish. 

The natural prodh tions of liiis county, arc more multi- 
farious and valuable, than n4ight be exjjected in a distiict of so 
limited an extent. 

The 3tinerahgy of this portion of Britain has been long an 
interesting subject, and at a very early period it virtuallv be- 
came a raining country. The Roinuiis here, as in other pans 
of the island, soon found out the importance of the substrata, 
though at that time, notwithstanding they were considered 
the first people, and iltosn who had accumulated, according to 
partial historic accounts, a!) the wisdom of antiquity ; the modes 
of extricating minerals from the various matrices, and the re- 
duction, in a nay to produce the most metal from a given 
quamiiy of the dilll:! eut ores, was only partially known to them. 

The 
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of those powerful nitaas of hlasH^. aflforded by ||ua-> 
'ivas in the ages anterior to (he discovery of such a 
combustible substance, if not an impediment, certainly occa* 
atoned difficulty from a deficiency of strengtfi to overcome the 
incidental obstacles. The description given in Livy, of Han- 
nibal, the Carthaginian general, having been long land-locked 
oiithe^Mps, from tlie iinperviabie nature of those mountains ; 
forcing a pa.ssuge through the vertical by means of ri- 

uegar for his tnv*|)s, who harl long amidst frozen snows, been 
viewing with lunging eyes the fertile vale of Parma; ami 
flushed with the- idea, allied by the proinis-', tltey should save 
their country by tlie capture of Rome; appears to those un- 
acquainted with the hijiiury of tlit: progrt --.ive, or the retro- 
grade inovenicJit of ilie arts, an ahsiinlity. Yet 

Pliny furnishes liifoniiatioa, wiieii dcscr»i>ing the inode the aii- 
cieius used for obtaining mineral" iVom tli<. dilU rcui strata, in 
svhich tliey w'ere utdiedded, that not only eluciiiatc.i the sub* 
ject ; but corroborates the fact. *J‘iic luutihid they adopted 
was to enkindle large fires upon the surfact*, or against the side 
of the solid rock ; w hich thu'* rendered Jragiii Imni the intensity 
of heat; vas instantly by the application of water, vinegar, or 
any liquid ^»ub^tanco, burst into nuuKrous rents, or fissures, into 
winch w'cdges or j)ick-a\es were then intrifduced; known 
under llie deinmhnalioii of iVactaria* : and the me with u por- 
tion of the matrix was thus forced out of the solid mass. 

The mineral line of this district has been very briefly pointed 
out by tile accurate l^ennanl, w'ho divides it inlti two parts, the 
hii;iiLiiul and llie low land tracts. 

1 he fii'ner he observes coiiniiences near wdicre the 

rocky ridge called DaUir iioch impends over the fertile arable 
cljampaign lands <d‘ the Uhiuldian vale. The course southw*ard 

The 


* Pitlf-iixcs Cl have breii di.si-ov 'jrrd o» ihc 

floor of several miiu r»l in t!ii> c<iuiii v ; buckrts of vfwic- 

turc : wedges of cliiri rent iiiid h-nutli ; and Iradni lainjis CnrloliS 

contrivance, for alFordin^ ike iniu* r> Ii;;hi in ihi-ii ^iubtcrraucuu.i and dark- 
scu^ operatiMis. 
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rmi dmogh i)ie Omiil 

Tbfl Mmll valley ef BeMurt occaakHUi an liilei|^^ hmk ef 
coiitinaHy; part of the line if a|;alii fennd, pMng throtii^ 
ikeifiog and Na/murcki whence^^near the town ii 

nalces a constdenble detours through the pariah of Northofh 
and then exhibits its front to those of Hullm, Ho^tU^ WkU^f 
fitd, Ihmamh Owme^teor, and MeHden. 

The second division b separated from the first, by a deep 
depression of the previously elevated line of country, in the 
vicinity of Rho9 Eimor; and smiueions coal, and other mines 
are open in the flat surbce, on the western side of the lower 
portion. With Mold mountain, the land rbes again, and the 
mineral tract takes a southerly course, as previously state4^ 
through the adjacent county of Denbigh. 

The central and western parts oi the former extending from 
Ihi/ar gock to Rhos Esmor, consist of calcareous strata, that 
produce limestone of excellent quality ; and, in many instances, 
approximating to several kinds of foreign marble. On the 
eastern side of this tract the composite matter begins to alter, 
trapping, or rather changing into a mixed sort of silicious sub- 
stance varying, as to degrees of purity, dencmiuated chert. 
Below this, a dark looking shtiery tiuilc, becoming friable, 
when exposed to the atmosphere, commences near Rhos Es* 
mor ; and so far as these decomposable strata occur, in larger, 
or smaller quantities, lead ore is found. Immediately as the 
shale disappears* /reestdac exhibits capabilities for quarrying 
useful stone ; and rich veins of coal lie subjacent, though at 
a greater depth. The coal strata extend to the mergtn of 
the Dee*esluary, under whose bed they dip, end grass on 
the opposite side, appearing again in the peninsulated tract, 
constituting the hundred of Wiral in Cheshire; and further m 
the tame north-easterly direction beyond the Mersey, in the 
county of Lancaster. 

The sadden changes in the strata ere sirikingly observable; 
pirticularly near Nannerch, where the transition is demon- 
•iwajile at first sight; limestone rocks forming one side of the 

S X 
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ledgef; compoyed ef the otker op^ 

jjioying declivity. 

> Botli the limestone and chert a,re of unknown depth : be« 
cause> neither the natural fissures^ nor the mineral veins* that 
cross them in lines* of general, but various bearing* have bi^ 
thcrto been fathomed. 

The minerals of those tiMcts* are lead ore» of various kinds* 
and degrees of estimated value; Lapis calaminaris, and another 
species of zinc, that forms in some processes a substitute for 
calamine; known by the miners* under the denomination of 
Black-jack. 

Most of the works arc called rakes, as Whiteford rake* 
Rowley^s rake, dec. Those of lead extend from twenty to 
ninety yards in depth. 

Lead ore, from the experience of mining for a century and 
a half past* is found to be worth working ut the depth of one 
hundred and thirty* to a hundred and forty yards. A fault in 
many instances then occurs* and the shattery veins beneath 
after trial* have been found to afford no profitable speculation ; 
the metallic substances being ovei charged witli spar. The 
veins of lead ore run in opposite dircciions, either north and 
south* or east and west. But the ore obtained from the former 
is of inferior quality* containing no silver; or .so small a quan- 
tity* as not to make the extraction an object worthy the atten- 
tion of the refiner. The ores dUler considerably us to (pi.ility* 
The common lameilated kind* calkd Potter’s ore, because used 
in glazing fictile vessels, yields on an average, from fourteen to 
.sixteen cwt of lead from every ton of sinelu^d ore. 

The brown or grey lapidcons species of ore* denominated by 
the miners caulk, yields from five hundred* to eleven hundred 
weight of lead in the ton. 

At one lime a green lead ore* was dl.scovcred in the Halkin 
mountain* ef such an obstinate teiiucity* as to resist the reduo 
tive force of a powerful blast furnace* before it would give out 
its me^l ; which amounted to about thirteen hundred wei|(hft 
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Tkjtf gravel vra fiMd itt' 

that a loose strata, composed of aaiid and atom of 

a kind t>f holders, or tmnblers, formed of the mineral roanded^ 
and polished on the surface, by tbe fofce of agitating ^waters. 
The lumps are of various sizes, from that of an hazel nut, to 
pieces, weighing several tons. The quality is nearly similar to 
the Potter's ore. 

What is called waste, is composed of the refuse of good ores; . 
which some smelters will refine, if they can obtain from ten to 
thirteen hundred of lead per ton of scoria. 

The quantity of silver extracted from the different ores of 
lead is extremely variable, from five to sixteen ounces per ton ; 
and after assaying, if found to produce ten, it is considered 
worth the trouble and expence of extraction. 

It is not easy to ascertain the quantity of lead obtained an^ 
nually, from this small mineral tract; because some is ex- 
ported in the state of ore, and for the purposes of blending; 
and other ores are imported from distant parts, to the different 
smeUing houses, conducted under the respective companies; 
while the custom house returns are only to be found in the 
port registers of Chester, where the books do not make the de- 
sirable distinction : indiscriminately including tbe mineral pro- 
ducts of this county wdth the adjacent one of Denbigh. 

Lapis caiaminaris is found in large quantities, particularly 
on the eastern side of the county. This, generally lies in a 
matrix of limestone or chert. It assumes various colours, viz. 
yellow, green, rod, brown, or black; and is of different degree# 
of hardness, and much vuriour surface : so\pe is reticulated like 
corroded bones; and other kinds appear similar to indurated 
wax. Another species of zinc, pseudo-galena, or black-jack, is 
obtained in large quantities ; and is now ascertained to be a 
fitir substitute for calamine# Tbe appearance is metalline, and 
the colour generally a bluish grey. A fact tending to shew, 
that society, for useful arts, frequently owes more to accident, 
than to human investigation is, this semi-metal, and its uses 
Was long known in India, whence it w^as imported as Tutenag^ 

STtJ yet 
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settet of its bsing adHiigreti^ the compoiitiiliB of 
htm, Wat not known in this toimtty till about the year I7S8; 
when it vw comttanicaied by a ibreigtier. And from the th- 
cident of a ship, belonging to Portugal laden anth calamine 
being taken by the Dutch, the Arabic origin of the term waa 
disclosed ; and the discorery of ita being the Cadmia of the 
ancients made^* At difiereut periods the metallic productions 
of this district afforded prodigious wealth ; the richest mine of 
lead was discovcrerl at a spot called Ponty Pwll-du;r,oa the rida 
of Halkin mountain ; which yielded to those concerned, in 
about the space of thirty years, upwards of a million sterling* 
From such encouraging incidents, men are induced to em- 
bark their little vessels upon the ocean of speculation ; and it 
is perhaps an undccidable question; whether more wealth 
has been gained, or more lost in the aggregate acconnt, by the 
multiplied attempts to obtain these subterraneous treasures. 
** Minerals, says the observant Pennant, w hen speaking from 
ocular denicnsirationi respecting this district, are the source 
of wealth to the land owner, and of wealth, but oftener po- 
verty, to the adventurous miners; who like adventurers in A 
lottery, to which miners may be truly compared, are tempted 
by the good fortune of others to risque, and frequently lose their 
all. If they are successful, they never think of a future day, 
but enjoy their fortune in good living, forgetful of the pains it 
cost them, till all is gone; and they arc again compelled to 
take to hard labor. After a life of dissipation they sink under the 
fatigue, lose their health, and early bt romc a burthen to thecoro- 
tnunity, by adding to the list of paupers under which it groans.” 
This moral view of the subject verifies the ancient adage * cit& 
partaciio dilabuntjur and serves to illustrate the economical 
one, previously taken in the description of Caernarvonshire. 

A great portion of this mineral ttact was alienated from the 
Crown in the time of Charles the first, in favour of «r Richard 
Grmveaor, who obtained a grant of all the mines, or rakes of 

lead 


^ See Watson’s Chcmkel Essays, Vol. XV. 
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Ie«d withuEi the hwdredt of Fre?i- 

ooaly they had \mn difided into di^Rn^ ioU^ and led eiit on 
leases^ granted for a term of years^i^ JErom this period ibe ex* 
.tent called Ualkin mountain; though the surfoceis common* 
eble land, the substrata^ or mineral parts* are the property of 
lord Grofvenor, 

Coals it has been observed are found in great plenty, and 
the coal district of this county extends in a south-easterly di* 
rection* commencing at Llanasa, through the parishes of 
Whiteford* Holywell* Flint, and Northop* termmating in Ha* 
warden. The dip of the veins vary considerably* both as to 
bearing and inclination; in genera! it is from one yard in four* 
to two in three. The beds also are of difierent thicknesses* 
from two feet to live yards* producing coal of several qualities* 
useful in various branches of manufacture; as wtdl as answer- 
able to the demands for culinary* &nd ottier purposes. Canal 
coal* though not of the first kino* possesses a very desirable 
quality for lime- burning ; and is found in extensive beds. 
The kind called by Dr. Plot* in his history of Stailbrdshire* 
Pcacock^coal from its surface being variegated with the inter* 
changing brilliancy of colours* admired in that beautiful bird* 
i.s ut times met with* but spaiingly dispersed* The overlay is 
for the most pafj^ a dark shivery shale* dissoluble when ex- 
posed to the wealiier, the Pjfritacsus schistus and varieties of 
C2onHti edt ; w hich among the miners is denominated the cover- 
ing or roqf, as it is considered the general indication of quickly 
arriving at coal. The overlay is not constantly the same* and 
the variation lu the strata* which compose it* afibrd interesting 
geological facts* which compared with others* discovered in 
ditlerent parts of the island* tend to throw some light on the 
formation of this portion of the globe. 

The strata in the coal holds of Byebton are the following* 


Feet. Inch. 

1 Bed marie and clay 12 0 

2 Shale - 13 0 

o Y 3 3 Freestone 



* TtilmuiiLk. 




3 Freestone«...*..»..*««»*A^M 33 0 

4 Coal Goita/' 3, common 6 feet 9 0 

5 Shale 30 0 

6 Coal 2 3 

7 Strong shale and rock»... 120 0 

8 Coal 15 0 

*’9 Strong ^hale and rock 45 0 

10 Coal 9 0 

11 Roc k or free stone 24 0 

13 Coal canal I 2 

13 Rock or freestone 24 0 

14 Coal * 1 0 

15 Hard rock 51 0 

16 Coal 6 0 

17 Rock and shale 60 0 

18 Black shale 36 0 

19 Coal 7 0 

20 Fine brick clay 3 0 

21 Coal 3 0 

22 Rock 48 f) 

23 Coal 3 9 

24 Shale 0 6 

25 Coal 3 0 

26 Rock 30 0 

27 Coal 3 9 


Sum total 614 0 


At what period tbif^ bituminous substance was sought after in 
the district*, is nut precisely known; but the coalieries of 
Bychton and Mostyn have been worked for several centuries. 
These apptfar to have been discovered so early as the time of 
Edward the first; as they are mentioned in an extent, affecting 
this part of the island, issued in the twenty-third of that mo- 
narch’s reign. 

This 

^ Pemiaat's Hi5t. of Whiteford, Sec. p. 134i 
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Tbts county formorly supplied Bublm# and die northern 
coast of Ireland with coals; circom- 

stances^ the foreign demand having bjcen much less/ the works 
are not carried on to the same esteht* This is accounted for 
by the numerous pits opened in Cumberland and I^ncashire, 
and the greater facility afforded for carriage from those parts 
than this; owing to the Dee having changed its channel, and 
gone to the opposite shore. Formerly ships of tw'o hoiiurcd 
tons burthen used to lie moored afloat in that part of the river, 
which washes the parish of Whiteford ; having their cables af- 
fixed to the trees on its bank. At present sloops, or very small 
brigs can only approach, within the distance of two miles. 

Chert, the petrosilex of Croiistedt, iiere accompanies the 
lime Slone strata in immense masses, or rocks, that form the 
matrices of diilcrent ores. Useful for various purposes, but 
especially for the manufacturing of Porcelane and Drift-ware, 
large quantities are quarried out, and sent to the Staffordshire 
and Shropsliire potteries: where it is also used for comini* 
nuting cuicined flints. 

Limestone is very abundant. In some instances it is a ge- 
nuine marble taking a high polish ; and a variet y of a deep grey 
mlour, which when caiciiied, and mixed u lib a certain pro- 
portion of common lime, forms a tarras, or excellent cement for 
works con^tructed under water. 

Among various kimls oH spars the. curious double reflecting 
species, the Chrj/staKum, vel sputum Islandicum, is not unfre- 
qiK ntly found. 

Petroleum, or rock oil is often met with in the limestone 
strata. This still retained among the materia medica, and con- 
sidered, as an external application, useful in rheumatic ailec- 
tions; is by the Welsh called, y vienin tylwith teg. or Fairies' 
butter. 

Among exlrAncou.-5 fossils are found many of those impres- 
sions named subterraneous leaz es ; supposed the remains of 
antediluvian plants. In tlic coalieries of Leeswood, in the 
parish of Mold, they frequently occur* But they arc found 

2 T 4 oftener 



on eho mking^^ pU«» iii Ao bfaurk slilj or nt^tiie 
urarkmen term it ^4^ or oTOrlaykig the coal ; and whcnl^ 
ever in digging, tbeao mock plants, or resemblances are brought 
up, they instantly conclude, that coal cannot be far diataiit. 
What have been discovered in these works are chiefly repre* 
sentative of capillary plants, or those of the Fetnkind; and 
most belonging to the genus Polypodium. But this mineral 
sort of foliage is not confined to coai-slats» They sometimes 
sccompany other terrene bodies ; Camden mentions several 
being discovered, that had the appearance of oak leaves, in 
marl pits, near the town of Caerwys. 

The botanical productions of this county differ but little from 
those of Denbighshire ; it however afibrds a few instances of 
local peculiarity or rare appearance. Among these may bo 
reckoned AnchuAa tcmptrvircns» Evergreen Alkanet ; which Dr, 
Smith from a leaf sent him was inclined to think was Symphytum 
tuberoMunu The Arenaria rrrjui. Mountain chickweod; which 
with its flowers decorates in the months of May aiui June some 
of the barren hills. The Aecidium fuscum, a plant that has no 
English name, is found ;n Mr. Pennant’s woods at Downing, 
and which Mr. Lightfoot supposed to he a variety of the Ane^* 
mone nemerosa, or wood Anemone. A scarlet kind of the ordt r 
Fungi, Peziza epidendra, or Scarlet cup mushroom, has been 
discovered. This, though described by Bay*, is not noticed 
by the prince of collectors, Linnaeus. 

The large manorial properties in this county, and great 
landed proprietors, are 


C AES wYs The earl of Plymouth, 

Mostvn Sir Thomas Mosttpu 

Mold 

Hawabdek ,Sir Stephen Glynne, 

Maylob or MAEtoK 5 nomas //£wimer,partly, & partly. 

t Philip Lloyd Fletcher^ Esq, 

EWloe.... Bryan Cooke^ Esq, 

IIOLYWBLL 


• Synopsis of British plants, p. 18 . Bo, S, 
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HounriEU. 

Pictok £J>d Axtoh 

CoLSsfiixx Puul Pii 0( pn , £^9* 

Hopk The earl of Derby , 


Besides these there are many large landed properties be« 
longing to nobility and gentry^ either detached, or tailing under 
the paramount manors, above recited. 

The principal seats are 


St. Asaph’s 

HALKfK 

Tremostyh 

GaEmNCTON 

BsTTmiRLO 

H AWARDED 

Lesswood 

Frok 

Penbedw 

Gwvsaney 

Tower 

Pengwerx 

Kinmael Park 

Bodlewtodan 

Kilkek Hall 

Pknbbdw 

Bry.v Yorkih 

Khual 

I'relacre 

Bryn y Pys 

Gwerkhailep 

Brovchtoh 

II ALSTON 

Fyton 

Baoilt Hall 

Haw ARDEN Ease 

Middle Sychdjn Hall 

Howhihg Hall 

Nerovis... 


..T4e BUhoffs palact^ 

,,Eari Grofvenor. 

,,Sir Thomas MottyfS, 

,,Lord Kenyon, 

,,Sir Thomas Hanmer, 

,Sir Stephen Glynne, 

„The late sir John IPynn^s, 

,, The Rev, Richard IPiUiam. 
,,Late IPatkin fPilUams, Esq, 
.Late Robert Davies, Esq, 

.Late Rev. Dr, R'ynne. 

.Sir EdzLurd Price I ttyd, bart, 
.Rev, Mr, Hushes, 

.Sir John fPiUiums, IfurU 
,, Thomas Mostyn Edviurds, Esf, 
>,lMte ^"atkin fPiUiams, Esq, 
.Late Ellis Yonge, £sq„ 

.Tftomas Griffith^ Esq, 

.Laic Jiiomus Mastyn, Esq, 
.Richard Parry Price, Esq, 
.Philip l.loijd Pkteher, Esq, 
.Peter Davies, Esq, 

.Late John Afytton, Esq, 

,Late Kenrick Eyton, "Esq. 

•Late Paul Ponton, Esq, 
JPilliam Boydcll, Esq, 

.John Wyme, Esq, 

,David Pennant, Esq^ 

,Mist Gijfbrd, 
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In addition to these are many good bouses^ belonging to tbe 
elergy, gentry, and indejpendent proprietors, engaged in trade 
decorate this county; and for so small a district, the number is 
comparatively great. 


FLINT 

Is the county town of the shire to which it gives the name ; 
but whence it derived the appellation, has not yet been ascer* 
tained. Mr. Pennant remarks, it had an early origin ; and not- 
withsiandiag it is not mentioned in Doomsday book, the term is 
Saxon, and the spot was so called, anterior to tbe conquest. 
And because the country produces none of those accompani- 
ments of chalky strata, denominated flints, • he is totally at a 
loss for the derivation/ 3>ut tlm fact should be adverted tqi 
that when Flintshire was made one of the four North Wallian 
counties in the time of lOdward the first, the statutes w'ere pro- 
mulgated in barbarous Latin, and it was in some instances 
called comitatus de Flint, which probably was a translation, or 
various mode of expressing in writing, comitatus dc siiicLor the 
silicious territory : Chert, winch the ancients designated by 
both the names of .st7t\r, as well as pctrosHcx, being a very pre- 
dominant feature in the geology of tliis ilistrict. Another con- 
jecture may be hazarded, as not improbable, that the name was 
British, Ffl-myn a slued, a severed part: a name the indepen- 
dent Britons would naturally give it, aCler the inhabitants had 
submitted to the Roman yoke : which it is evident from his- 
toric document, they did long prior to the other subdued parts 
of Cambria. ^ 

The town of Flint, from the present appearance, and conco- 
mitant circumstances, attendant on its history, furnishes an 
analogical proof, that this, though probably not a station, was 
a Roman-British town, under tbe protection of the advanced 
posts, connected with Deva : being formed on the plan oi u 

•f Roman 
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Roman encampment, rectangular, and surrounded with regular 
entrenchment!), and ramparts with ioxxv partes, or fortified gates. 
Titijt m evident from the vast quantity of Roman coins, fibulas, 
inatrumieftts, discovered from time to time, by 
dNSWlmen ift the old washes, as the miners term the spo^ 
whpm iht^y aeparafe ore from antique scoria, in this, and the 
adjidiiiiig parialt. 

Itbe rtasQii the name does not occur In Doomsday book is, 
hWiff? it was comprised in the district, extending from near 
Gheiier, to tbe river Clwyd, denominated the hundred of A(i» 
seioi* And Mr. Pennant supposes, tliis, which ai present is a 
chapeiry in tbe parish of Northop, wa.^ the place, mentioned 
in the same survey, under the tenemcntiim de Colcselt ; com* 
prising one hide of taxable land, and forniirig part (if the pos« 
seasions, belonging to a lord, called Robert of Khuddlan, wiiich 
was hold by one lulwin Sifrtemati^ And probably was the same 
included axtuuig the beneiactious, enumerated in the charter, 
granted Dav ul ap Llewelyn to the abbey of Basinwerk, 
under the doiioniinatioii of Capella cle ColsuK 

The castk, situated on an isolated rock in a marsh near the 
left bank of the Dee, hail opcc the channel of the river imnie* 
diately under its walls ; wiiich are still, at hign tides, laved by 
ilie weters of the estuary. 

Much d null < ha'* arisen, as to the period, when this fortress 
was erected, ('amden, >viio is followed by lord l,yttleton, 
asserts it was begun by Henry the second : and finished by 
Edward the first*. Leland adduces the authority of an an* 
cient writer, who attributes tbe commencement of the work to 
the latter autocratical nionarchf ; and couples both with rcs« 
peet to eligibility of site, and synchronism of date, with the 
ereclioB of the one at Rhuddlan : referring to the former, the 
aptitude of situation; and to the latter, the year A. D. 1277. 

This 

.• OoQgli’s Camdeii, Vok II. 5A8. ; i 

* Colicctaiica, Tom. II. p. and in t1i« same work Tom. I. p. ®45, it 
stated A. D. 1S76 « Ilex Waliiam adieus castellum dc flint de n*h»# fua- 
duvit.*' 
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This sutemeot to probable^ from the ctrcttmataiicet; for after 
the sigDa] defeat of Henry at the battle of Buloe, when his be* 
reditary sUndard-bearer^ the earl of Essexi threw down the 
extfigo of England* and basely fled# that monarch might bare 
thrown up some fortified works* to cover his army; and prevent 
such disaster on his future aggressions against the Welsh : yet 
the erection of the present fortress appears from a petition of 
the inhabitants of Flint in the year 1281* to hare been the 
work of the subsequent invader* For they state* among other 
grievances* that the king had builded the castle of Flint upon 
their soil; by which moans numbers of persons uere injured : 
and although the justiciary had received a royal mandate* to 
grant them a specitied remuneration of ground* oqfiai in quan* 
tity* and quality; they had been despoiled of their property* 
and bad neither received in lieu* lands* nor moneys. In 1280 
an order was issued for the custody of tlic gate* when probably 
the castle was first garrisoned; mid the constable, as the go- 
*verDor* was appointed an annual salary of ten pound?. 

Soon after this* the fortress w'as taken by surprise* in the 
general insurrrection* that took place during the reconciliation 
of prince David with his brother Llew el yn* on tlic secession of 
the former from the English interest. 

Here Stowe observes* the infatuated and impotent character* 
Edward the second* received with exuiling pleasure, his impe- 
rious* because desirable favouritr* iVo-f Gaicstan ; who had 
previously landed at Caernarvon* on his return from banish* 
ment in the sister isle. 

This fortress* with those of ('hosier* Beeston, and Bhuddlan* 

was 

* See ttie »tkteroeDt of grievances*, drawn iij> and preaented by tiie com* 
Msnd of prince JUewefyn to his grace* John PccIihid, archbUliop of Conter- 
bory : who volunt^CFcd his aervics as niedintor between the contending pv* 
ties; hot the srhitration ended* by both haTing recourse to the uuhappy 
k^le aedi^ oC settling differeoces* the sword. 

Quidquid delirant leges* plectiintar Acliivi.** 

Hohacs* 

* Warriington'f Hiit. of Wales* Appendix. 
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was pknoiei as^pfMWrs from a pre-inseiKed to the 

Mack Prince, by his royal father^ Edward the thMt dnd 1S85 
was bestowed with the chief Jnsliciart of ChesUNr onthti la* 
fioeous Roheri Vire, earl of Oxfmni by Hicfaard the second. 

On the Mtatiider of that nobhaaiff#' it was subsequently U 
poiaeswoii of Percy, earl of Northumberland; who basely rt* 
quited the favour of the grantor, by inveigling him to this for* 
tress, with the view of entrapping, and putting him under the 
power of the cruel Bolingbnike ; who insidiously intimated, 
through the hypocritical abilities of the duke, that he was 
merely wishing an interview with the monarch at this place, 
on his return from Ireland, for two exclusive purposes; first 
the patriotic one, that the natioji be allowed the pnriiege 
of having a parliament ; and the otliiT, a private one, the resto- 
ration of his alienated property. The conduct of Richi.rd on 
that occadon, demonstrates his mejifal imbecility; and the il- 
lusive stratagem of the earls, clearl v shews the most coti.^ummatt 
villainy. Hiehard was met b}' Percy at Conwy, who there 
delivered the purport of his diplomacy. On the king% who 
bad been loo much addicted to reliance on cspmiage, mistrust- 
ing the sincerity of ilie mcssiigc, and the professed intentions 
of the earl ; the latter, to quiet, or if possible allay the royal 
apprehension, accompanied him to the temple of Deity; at- 
tended higii mass; and at the altar took the oath of allegiance 
and fidelity. The snare was effeclually laid ; but when they 
had proceeded to a defile, in the mountainous recesses, near 
Pciimaen Rhos, the king perceivcrl hii error, in having placed 
confidence in a sacramental oath ; by the appearance of a nu* 
Bterous military band, bearing upon their standards the Nor- 
thumberland arms. He would have escaped from the decoy ; 
but Percy, springing forward, caught the bridle of !ds horse, 
directed bis course towards Flint; and the poor deluded prince 
had only time to reproach the miscreant with his perjury ; by 
observing, that the God be had sworn before that iDorning, 

would 
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muld do him justice^ and amply retaliate the blasphemona 
transaction, at the day of judgment. After halting with his 
royal prisoner at Rhuddlan, for the purpose of refreshment, he 
coureyed him with that promptitude, which is pi^verbially, 
because essentially requisite, for the completion of treacherous 
designs, to the castle of Flint. The next day he was received 
with that mock appearance of respect, which can only be nc* 
cessary, when the last act of wicked conception is to be per- 
petrated. The next day ^ after dinner the duke of Lancaster 
entered the castle alUartned, his basenet excepted. King 
Richard came down from the Keep to meet him, when Boling- 
broke falling on his knees, with his rap in his hand, immedi- 
ately as he saw the king, assumed, by repeating the same ce- 
remony, a dutiful and respectful appearance. On seeing this 
apparent act of rational submission, the king then tookc of 
his hoode and spoke first. ' ' Fair cousin of Lancaster you are 
eight Wellcome/ The duke bowing still more courteously 
replied, * My liege lord I am come before you sent for mo, the 
reason why I will shewc you. The common fame among 
your people is such, lliul yc have for the .space of twenty, or 
tw'o and twenty years, ruled them vvvy rigorously; hut if it 
plea.se. our lord, 1 will helpc you to govern better/' Then the 
king answered, ^ Fair cousin <*f Lancaster; silh it pleaseth you, 
it pleaseth me well/ The intrigue then h:ul iu (Imoucment : 
the contriver of liio plot quic kly threw c»H‘ihe mask, and urlding 
insolence to infamy, * with a high sharpe voyce, the duke 
badJe, bring forth the king\s horses; and then two little 
nagges, not worth forty fianks, were brought forth; the king 
was set on the one, and the earl uf Salisbury on the other, and 
thus the duke brought the king from Flint to Chester, where 
he was delivered to the duke of Gloucester's sonne, and to the 
carle of Arunders soune, that loved him but a little, for he 
had put their father^ to death, who led him strait to the castle* /* 
And thus in this ' duUorous castclk,* as Halle styles it, was 

depostti 


StoweS Aimais. p. &g. 
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Richard the' seccuDd. ' 

Kipga^ as Shakaspaare obsorves;^ s^ bjot elenttd M 

Richard, according to the testimpi^y did not oid]r 

Cffpcriance the ingratitude of jnap; addiUonal sting wai’ 

added, from that portion of the brttta/#il^ supposed inca« 
pable of caprice either in favour or aflfiMttion* His favourite 
dog deserted him, and as though endued with a pre-sentiment 
of the coming adverse fortune of his master, he fawned on 
the rival Bolingbroke. The story as tending to illustrate Ant* 
mal Biography is perhaps worthy of promulgation. 

Le Roy Richard avoit utig levrier lequel on nominoit 
Math tres beau levrier ouitre mesure ne vouloit ce chiei| 
cognoistre nul hoinnie hors le Roi, ct quand le Roy vouloit 
chevaucher, celluy qui lavoit en garde le laissoit aller, et ca 
levrier venoit taiitusi devers le Roy le festoyer ce luy mettoi* 
rent incontinent quil cstoit ^schapp^ les deux pieds sur lea 
epaules. £t mloncques advint que le Roy et le contc Derby 
parlans eusetnbie en la place de la conn dudit chasteau, et 
leur chevaulx tous stllez, car iis vouloieiit tnoiitCM- a cheval, cc 
levrier nomine Math qui esteit ci>ustumier de faire au Roy ce 
que dist est, iaissa le Huy et sen viiit au due de Lcnclastre* et 
luy fist toules tclles couteuanccs que paravaiil il avoit acous* 
«tume de faire au Roy, et lui a.vsUt les deux pieds sur le col, el 
le conimeiica moullt grandenicut a cherir le due Leiiclastrc 
qui point ne cognoissoit ce levrier dt nianda au Roy, et que 
veull cc levrier faire, cousin diijt le l»oy, cc vous cst une grunt 
signifiance Sc a rnoy petite. Comment dist due Icntende^i vous. 
Je lentends dist le Roy, le levrier vous festoye et receult au 
jourdhuy comnie Roy d’Angleterrc qiic vous serez et icn stray 
depos^, et le levrier en a cognoissaiice naturelle. Si le lenc?. 
deles vous, car il vous suyura et meslongera. Le due tie L< n- 
clastre entendit bien ceste paroile et fist there au levrier le 
Suel oneques depuis ne voulut suy vre Richard de Bourdcaul^i 
•“iivyit le due de Lenclastre*/* 

And 

^ 4^kcooi^u« dc Froiuart, Tom. IV, Fa«ilJet 7|. Cditiun Tigris 1550 ] 
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Atid as It waa enftamed iiie k]ni|^ Eiehlvde iMid a gray* 
lH>ttnde called Mathe who always wayted opoKi the kynge^r and 
eNsold knowa no nan else* For when so ever the kynge did 
rydtt, he that kepte the grayhounde dyd lette hym to8e> and 
he wolde streygbt funkie to the kynge and ftwitcs iippoii him# 
and leape uiih his fere fete opon the kj^nges shouMeri. And 
as the kynge and the erle of JOerby talked togyder in the 
coorte, the giayhoYinde» who was wont to leape ttpon the 
kynge, left the kynge and came to the erte of Derby, dnke of 
Lancastre, and made to hym the same frendty rnuntiiiaunce 
and chere as he was wonte to do to the kynge. The duke, who 
knewe nut the gra\ hounde demaunded of the kynge what the 
grayhoiinde woldc do. Cosyiu quod the k\nge, it is a great 
good token to yon, and an evyll sygiie to me. Sir howe knowe 
you that quod the duke? I knowe it well, qiir>d the kynge. 
The grayhoiinde mak««th you theie this daye as kynge oi 
Englande, .as ye shull lus and I shall be deposed : the gray- 
botinde hath thl^ knowled,(e naturalise : therefore take hyin to 
you ; he wyll folowe sou and fors^iki mee. 

The liiike understood*- will those wordcs, and cheryshed the 
griyhounde, who woldc nes*cr after tollowi kynge Richarde, 
but lolowed the duke «*i Uincasire^/' 

The iruel display of the capfi\e monarch, on his way to 
London, hy the wary llolingbroke, iv finely di jurted hy the 
immoiUl hard, in ihc conwr ■nation iiii ^ined to pass between the 
duke and iiucht*ss oi \ orke <.n the occasion. 

** Thru, a* 1 sai T, ttic* prrtf Hu m^hrok* 

Muunti'H upon a hot ai d fir r\ steed, 

WliM 'll his asptrine raler seem’d to kn' 

Wiih slow, huCaUtcU pace kept om hit (onrse 
AVhiie all tongues cr^ 'd, (mkI tase thee, Holin^hrc k* ’ 

Yo 1 wou’d have thought the re rs ’.umIows »{>oke, 

Se 

• Tills extract is from the trandation of the french Clirotnclcr, made hjF 
sir John BooHner, lord in men; bu' a more nccurate siriw of ilu* aiilltor 
is to be found in a modern edition ot his world, wearing an English dress bj 
a tnend and a furtberer of literature, Thomtut J$hnt* of Hafoi, JU. 
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So looks of young and old 

Thiougfatoewoients darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage; and that ail the valls» 

With painted imag'ry, had said at oncen ' 
jestt preserve thee I vrelcome Bolinig^o&frl 
Whilst he« from one side to the other jiliiitsdiig* , 
Bespoke them thus ; 1 thank you coimjivyiiiftB.i : 

And this still doiiig» thus he pass'd along- ' . 

Poch. Alas ! poor Kichardj Vrhere rides he the while ? 

York, As in a theatre the eyes of men. 

After a well grac’d netor leaves the stage. 

Arc idly heut on him that enters next. 

Thinking his prattle to he teilionsr 
Kv'n v», <ir with much more contempt, men's eyes 
Bid scow l Oil Hichurd : no man' cr^‘ 'd, God save him 1 
No joyf'ui tongue gave him Ins wclcooio home, 

Bvit (tu.Ht thrown tipun his «acn-d head ; 

Which wi?!i such gentle SOI row he >}iook off, 

H:.i force still comiiating wii]» tears itini smiles. 

The badges uT Iiis grief and patience, 

Thai had iu*t (ual,. u»i >tr<*ni: ]nirpo«e, Mcel’d 
'J’he hearts ofmeu, they nni^t periorce hu^e iuelted ; 
And barbJTiMu ii'cif have pilii'ii hnn*,** 


From a manuscripl ucctmnt iti tlio Harltian collection, it 
appears although tiii% fortress did not fail into the hands of 
Owen Glyiidu r. y**t. nunilK-rs of the Flintshire men took up 
arms in behaU of their gallant coimirvmcn, during that alarm- 
ing insurrection ; and units termination, the prince of Wales 
Krith that merciful urbanity, which dignifies royally, adds a 
jewel to the crown, and contributes towards the establishment 
of thrones, procured a pardon for his tenants; who, under the 
patriotic delusion (»f ideal independence, had forfeited their 
pledged allegiance, and joined in the rebellion. 

How Owen’s policy was bafllcd here, while he overran most 
other parts of the principality, carrying fire and sword with 
dreadful devastation, wherever ho was opposed, does not appeiiTf 
as there is a gap in history after this period for a long time. 

2 U Respecting 


* Sbakespeare's tragedy of k lag Ricbard the lecoud. 
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Respecting this castle, little appears if his* 

toric records, till the civil war in the reign of Charles the first, 
when after havingj from reparation, been put in a state, fit for 
defence ; it was ganiiMmed for the king, by sir Soger Mostyn 
knt, who had been previously appointed governor: of whom. 
Whitelock makes this honourable mention. '' This colonel 
Mostvn is my sister’s son, a gentleman of good parts and mettle: 
of a very ancient family, large possessions, and great interest 
in this.' country; so that in twelve hours he raised fifteen hun- 
dred men for the king*.'^ But like many others in the royal 
cause of that period, he sulFercd privations, that evinced more 
real j>atriotism, tluin ever was displayed on the other side^ 
however corrupt iht* system of the existing government might 
have been, on the one part ; or the right of resistance justifiable 
on the other. In the year 1643, the fortress was closely be- 
sieged by the parliamentarian forces, under the command of 
sir William Brereton, and sir Thomas Myddleton; and as nobly 
defended hj* the cvunmandaiu ; till further tenacity would have 
terminated in tlte annihilation of the garrison; which, prior to 
their caption had been r(‘duced to Hve upon horseflesh, and 
that being consumed, and all other provisions failing, they 
were compelled to surrender; but their exemplary bravery 
procured lor them very Iionourable terms,; which, though ex- 
torted, <lid credit also to the as.sallants. 

The castle must have been retaken by the Royalists, for in 
1645 it appears the garrison of Becston, by articles of conven- 
tion, had l)eeii perrnitter! to march out of that fortress, after a 
most gallant defence, with all the honours of war, to join their 
compatriots in tViis. The accession of strength, notwithstand- 
ing, was inadequate to the force by which it was opposed; 
for on the 29th of August, 1646, Flint Castle was given up to 
major general Mytton : and in the following year, was, like the 
other Welsh castles, dismantled under a general order of the 
Commons hoase*!'. Its noble governor, however, did not re- 

c«?ive 


• Memoirs, 76. 

t Rushwortli’s 4/*ol lections, Vol. 1. p. 
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te5v« iliat liberal treatment, his prowess had procured for those' 
who served under him; for, on being released,; a^r a lon^ 
iuiprisonment iii Conwy castle, Us finances so re- 
duced, having expended for the of .sixty 

Uiousaad poundsi that he was his family 

seat in a derelict state, and live incog^j^ ordinary farm^ 
house. Among other rights, resumed : by thje' crown, on the 
restoration, the castle of Flint was one ; vfheire it is still vested ; 
and governed by a constable appointed under that paranioimt 
authority; and who according to uncieilt royal grants, still 
appears in the twofold capacity of military and municipal : f<)r 
he is got'ernor of the fortress, and 7fiayor of litc borouch. 

The building was originally of a paraiic Ingram ic I’nnii, 
strengthened by circular towers at each angle. One disinined 
from the walls, as appears by the present remains, was much 
larger than the rest ; and .seems to have been an luhlitiunal 
work. This consists of two concentric circular walls, each six 
feeV thick, including between thtun an area, twenty feet in di- 
ametor^ called It d<*n}on by Froissart, ii»to as a place of 

ceci^j^iy^m case of d< niier resort.* per.sons niighi iciire, or re- 
treat : ^'.l^ving a gallery <»peni*',g iniu it, eonsisti.ig ol' a kijid of 
2igzag comimmication, up and dou ji. that w;! furnished with 
four entrances, or arched operjin,:s. This is dtriuiuiiiiaicd the 
double ttni'cr ; and is situated -iXi the soul'll east end., looking 
Coward the land. The area, or court, contains about one acre 
of ground, and this like most other ancient buildings, that iiave 
been altered liy (he v<»gue <»f fashieii, in the cm tain on the 
west side, the rtMiiaiiiing w indows ;uh: in the |)oinled style. An 
outwork denominated a Bujbican, consisted of a st^uarc tower, 
which was originally joined lo the castle, by means of a draw- 
bridge; and which .seems to have been a kind of posiern. 
That vanity, ari>lng out of unrestricted ambition, was l uiinently 
Conspicuous here. It appears, that persevering nionarci t -> 
Ward the first, took up his rcsidtuce, for the sake of « uci- 
liating the people he had subdued, and setting an e\ »i!;[ ii of 
treacherous kindness to the adjacem d<bitict, of vvlutii he couid 

2 u 2 t>“ky 
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only make a conquest, by unfounded demonstratjoii on inili- 
tare; in tlie year I W he granted the men of. Flint pi I vi leges 
and immunities, by a patent, which enabled them to lorm a 
corporation. 4 is evident, though the writ was granted, 
and an order giyeh, for proclaiming a market and a fair, to be 
held at Flint, that it vm not executed till 1983. In this year 
the first charier was obuined, by w'hich it was made a free bo-* 
rough, was dated at Flint, on the eighth of September. Under 
this grant, the corporation consists of a mayor, two bailifls, and 
other subordinate officers. The charter was probably virtually 
annnIleJ, either in the reign of the Siuaris, or daring the Inter* 
regnum ; for in tlie time of king Williain the third, a deed, 
wJiieb had been reeogni.'.e<l, as equitably established, was con- 
firmed by a new enaction. 

Respecting elective franchise, it has been ]irivilcgcd since 
the twenty-seventh year of Henry the eighth ; ami in conjunc- 
tion with Rhyddlan, Overton, Cacrgwrle, and (aierwys, a com- 
poun<l borough inleresl, st one inenii>er to th(‘ repres<?ntativc 
assembly ol the tuition. The right tif elenion is vested, in the 
persons, accoivling to eh*f tio!i»‘criug plirust ologVf termed 
* payers of Scot and or their under tenants : but this pri'* 
viltge ha.s been di nied, and afit-r liiigation, the subject still re- 
mains in a stale of <i ubiety*. 

The town, ih'.ugh ap]»arenlly regularly laid <*ul on its ori- 
ginal formation, a small in.-igaiiicani place, as to comparative 
consequence; y»t in.i de>pi« ai>Ie : t)^:^au.^e it is frequented by' 
many ot the tjaut-toMj a-; a ; and is luu ly became 

a subsidiary' to ilie i:u)re iVcfjuc-nU-d ])lace of re>«jrt, l^iikgate, 
on the opposite margin <d’ tln^ I)ce ; but tlie m«ar.sliy beach 
re.n ira> bathing both dilfir liit an-l at limc-i inconvenient, riic 

wails 


* 0]«b:e)(i's II Clo. rrfuii this autlioriTv. it Appears, IIj.tI lb**- 

ffriantry, occupy JOj;, <-iii.«T li-f.ivrs, 'a iHiids, uihJit piopiictois, paying .Scot 
and I.ot, were arkiKi'.\i« ri^*it ha\r u ui vutm^ in tiui coiilestcd elec- 
tion for a hnrgr.ss, of I'lint, carried on in iho spring ul IT.*!?. And by 
parliamentary logic, on u priiiif.n, ulietlior piunonncod rcjijOtoius, or r.ot»tlie 
dccLsirin was, sucli j)crKon^ do nut posst-bs djc elective' franchise. 
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walls and ramparts have bfcn oblif crated by the dilapidations 
of time, and little is left of the discriminating marks of military 
precaution. 

The public buildings of the terra notable ob- 
jects; though possessing local exhibit little 

ill the exterior, to attract the atteniioit £tavelle^ 

The Church, a chapel of ease to Nort&^^ii an inconsiderable 
edihee, having a small tower, or rather tarried at the west end, 
covered with boards, placed in a clinker form.- 

The Guild or municipal hall is not to' be mentioned as an ar- 
chitectural structure ; but 

The Ncu)‘^aol, however unpleasant the idea of solitary con- 
finement may bo, on the propriety and expediency' nf which 
much ditlerence of opini<m hub arisen, is an econornicul display 
of a restraining structure ; and one instance, among many 
others, of the happy architectural skill uf Turner^ a provincial 
artist; whose posthumous fame can only be learned by distant 
inquiry. 

The undertaking also, which \va< completed in 1785, re- 
dounds the molt ample praUe, that could be giv * \ to a gentle- 
man, who ihuiiuli not in ilie highest station ot‘ lift, by possessing 
great abilitie.-., w ith still greater benevobnee; and appropri- 
uling both to the most bcnetieenl purposes, accomplished things, 
that need mn be engraved on bra5,s. 'File clraiity and activity 
exhibited, by an individual in, causing by liis exertions the 
erection of the present edifice, a plain but comforiable building, 
contrasted with the miserable abode, designated for the unfor- 
tunate, and the accused; or those whose criminality had by the 
procedure of law, been adjudicated guilty; a subject that must 
aftbrd pleasure to tlie friends of humauity. 

The following inscription over the gateway was written by 
the late benevolent Thomas Ponnani, Esq. who was a consider- 
able promoter of the charitable work. 

Til the 

twenty fifth year of hia Majesty Geo. III. 

In the Sheriffalty of Sir Thomas Hanincr Ut. this prison was erpQted, 

s r 3 
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of the antioni Joatiisomc place of coiifincRient^ 
in pilj 

, to the misery the most gu^^ 

. ' of lesser ofienderi^ 

■ i y '“A^t ^ Jtfiiji i|^|bteQt. tbemsclvcs, 

of hvmeii iks; teay Itiiiif within these vails* 
llotie iit the expenee of the county ; 
aided hy the attbscripdons of several of the gentry, 
who 

in the midst of most distressful days 
volunturiiy If^k on tlicmseii'es part of the burden^ 
m corn passion to such i>r their countrymen 
on whom 

i^^rtullc had been less bounteous of her favtwrs. 

This capital of the county, owing to the great s#'Ssioiis being 
held at Mold, and other incidental circunvf'ianccs ; assumes the 
appearaiicc of a deserted village. The streets though origi- 
naliv regularly laid out, arc so broken by clilapidared walls, or 
removed hou*sts, as to gi*. r the idt a of an irregularly built place*' 

When tiic chinnci) o» »he The wiinltd at the foot of tht 
castle walls \. this w:i< a muritiiiK: piiu.c, that had its 

share of trade with th- .idjiircnt port.'*; but at present it can 
only admit of small vCL'iil.*, caj>abk of taking the ground, at 
tin; cl)b of fide . K gula* parktb. Inmcvcr, for the conveyance 
of Icncr.-.. pail * p/.ckage? *i.c. Rail \Ltily, the watd permittihg, 
for J’'irku.it<! Did f.'hrsu r. 

l^ho'jgli during the t>atbing s<'as*in suine little life is excited, 
by the adil'iuuial circulaiion of money; yet flic market has 
beer, long d»>roiitiniird ; and the jiopulation very considerably 
diiTiM.i'-he j. According to the returns made to parliament it 
continv.s i'jO'.) liouses, and I.KiJl mriabiiunfs ; out. of which num- 
ber ti()2 w( v( str.ted uj; c»c( upit d iu trade, aiul 3.>i in agriculture. 

Nokthoi* ;j, vdi ige three miles distant, where is the mother 
church,; jtp the chapel of >iiiii, ermsists of a large dispropor- 
tioiiafefe^dy, having id ih»- west t iul a lofty and handsome ©m- 
battlea9pi^1N& tower. Three monuments, in the shape of altar 
; " . tombs, 

* Mooring rings arc still visible in some of the reiDfuning 
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tombs, have on each a recumbent effigy, and one is of consider- 
able antiquity ; but the inscriptions art* nearly obliterated. Tiie 
remainder of that decorated with a female tiguie, lias round it, 
Llrwc* • • • Uo«i ni 1482.^* 

According io tradition her nmt W9| Xtteu/Ci JUtoyd, a cHe- 
hraied beauty of that period; perhaps the sattie» beloved by a 
noted Bard, who coming to vwit her after long absence, met 
with the same shock, as the Chevalier de Hance did; for each 
found their beloved in a coffin^.'* But the effect produced, 
though pleasingly affectionate, was somevrhat diflerent. The 
Bard, after fainting at the sight, and reviving from the reverie, 
sate down and composed a beautiful elegy to her memory. 
The Count, also, swooned, but on resuscitation* he retired from 
the world; and as a commutative boon to heaven, for illicit 
love, founded the monastery of La Trappe ; long distinguished 
by the austerities of its regulations. * This living, in the reign 
of queen Aiun.*, when episcopal mortuaries were by act oi par- 
liament abolished, was annexed, among other compensations, 
tp the see of St. Asapii. And as elucidatory of ancient man- 
ners, it is not an uninteresting document ii. history. From an 
extent, or survey made, in the reigii of Fh/abeih, it was found, 
that these po!»t-ubit dues from customary right, to the bishop 
of this diocese, were on the decease of every bciieficcd clergy* 
man within the jurisdiction, as follows. 


** Imprimus, his best geldings 
horse or mare. 

Item, His best gowiH 
Item, His best cloak. 

Item, His waste coat. 

Item, His hat and cap. 

Item, His falchion. 

Item, His best book. 

Itenij liis surplice. 


Item, His best coat, jerkin 
doublet, and breeches. 

Item, His hose, or nether 
stockings, and garters. 

Item, His purse and girdle. 
Item, His knife and gloves. 
Item, His signet, or ring of 
goldf." 

SU4 bi 


• Pennant's Tours, Vol, I. p, i U. 
t Willis’s, St. Asaph, 280. 
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In the illiistiMtion of the histury of this place, and the sur- 
rounding district, it way be proper to advert to the maritime 
part of the parish, extending along the south-western shore of 
the l>ee. Several t(ninshi|M^ or hamlets are enumerated in 
Doomsday book* te mentioned. having a wqod^ 

a league otid a' kalF ki<lig$ ttM ^ estate possessed two vil* 

' leyns, and two boors; anothik«^ one villeynand a radeioti f ; 

■ and that it was, or had been, thd property of a fn^ian, by the 
; name of Eiiiui. This furnishes a painful idea of the diminished 
/ population of this part of the country, owing to those baleful, 
dogs of war, so often having been let loose to seize,* kill, and 
destroy. The number of houses now by the returns made to 
Parliament amount to d81, inhabited by 2213 persons. 

Ill 

* Radman is here evidently placed, as an inferior hy virtnc of 

the feudal system, to that oi Fmmttu» But it in diMicult to ac 4 niri', from the 
varying nature of lawsi, a tui their diversity of euinploMoii, the i xact moaning 
of the term. IVTcnthni is made ju ])o4>nl^(i;ly of two radmen, being given, 
probably allowed to heep, by a cerlaiti I'^rt t«> II. de B. Aii-ithcr person ii'> 
said to be a radtnan of the ha^lir.p. A tlihd insiiuici* ormrs of two radmeil 
rendering two head oi catile as a rent*. Ttadiin.*n ate ho^ic ver slated in the 
same authentic docuiueiit, lo he nearly .illied to Hodchruistu^f that is, per- 
'sons, who held lands liy a tenure ot pioitgliing iiiid harrowing a given (juan- 
tity of land, at ihe lord's nianotir ; aiai who .set-ni t.> have been so far distant 
from the state, of freetimen, that they w-rc (ih.'i::('d to perlhriii any service, 
allotted them by the Vet anoJJr.r opinion >s, that both the Uad* 

mani and lladcficnistrcs, wi re probably a kind of Ffrenien, who served on 
horseback. Tlic latter suggf. lion is not devoid of probability, respecting 
the former, for the learned Selden in his " Till* s ol lion nir” observes, that 
an order of kiiiglit.s in .'incient limrs were denoruinatei] Uodknigbts, that if- 
riding Knights, or Knight riders, which were **uth as lield their lands by the ser- 
vice to ride op and down with their lot*!**, dv luanerio in nnineriuiii; which 
nndcr Henry tin; third, before \Vjliiaui of Uairgh was adjudged to be cause 
of ward and m;trriage, Stuphciud Segravc being then (as he might liuve good 
reason) ol a cnnirary opinion.'’ They were called also Uadkiiights ; and in the 
Saxon laws were iiuiiced under the denoniiniilion of subyndiucu^ interpreted* 
by the Latin translator, .seriiendaian, or serving men, * 

• Rather perhaps a tnxj the original » Redd. 11 aninmlia de cenfu/’ 
Sec •* Dooicaday Dook^ iiiustraicd’' p. SOd. > 
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in this township, some yc-ars since, a very strong; pier, or 
jetiee, was erected, to iiiict the channel of the river, for the 
protection of vessels bound to, or from, (Uicstrr; forming as it 
were a kind of roadsted in case of adverse wmdsi or very bou* 
ierovs v^eather. Mot far are oumeroos 

potteries, that fnanu&ctar«.<M))liiii^ j^jpaoiities of coarse 
earthen fVare, which is prhilsfpatiy iant ^prjibtwisc as fur as 
Swansea, or exported to Ireland* 

Besides the pottet’s clay, an argillaceo^9 ^aub8taDcc of a deep 
grey colour, similar to the celebrated Siourbridge clay, abun- 
dant near that town in Worcestershire is found, admirably 
adapted to making of what are termed fire-bricks, from their 
being ca])able of^esisting high degrees of heat. The clay lies 
ill beds of great thickness, and is dug up in an indurated state, 
similar to shale rtick ; but becomes softened, as it is exposed 
to the atiiiospiiere, when it soon obtains the requisite ductility 
for the brick-yards. The bricks are made of various sizes, ac- 
cording to the purposes for which ihey are meant to be ap- 
plied. Those denominated bearers, weigh, from one to two 
hundred weight. 'I'hote are used for linini? the lead smelting 
furnaces; in which they are sti nut in moriar; but in a ce- ' 
inent, formed oi' tlie same kliiU of clay ulih which the bricks 
are uianut'aclured. 

Northop, has i(‘ boaNt of an extrafudiiiary, if not a great cha- 
racter, V\'nxi\M P.M’.KY LL. I), wlio had a mind, but let it di- 
verge from rectitude, umler the intluciice of the dangerous 
doctrine ai' venial faults being allowable; though they may 
be such, as fall under the class of iTinies. His own statement, 
and probaldy a correct one, is, that his mother was of a respe« - 
table family, by the nairir of Conwy ; and bis father, whom lie 
does not designate, marriiMl two wives, from whom he had a 
legitimate offspring of thirty children; and after .seeing tlam 
handsomely proviiled fi»r, died at the very advanced age. of 
one hundred and eight. On the contrary, his enemies, with 
ittfantile policy, endeavoured to degrade his character, while 
Increasing his celebiity, reporting, that his father s name was 

7 ' Harry 
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Harry ap Dafydd, who kept a small pot, or public hons^ ia 
this village. His abilities, however, were great, otherwise 
they would not have brought dowp upon him the consideration 
of the coMft a omrtnMr ^ the Commons house, ilrst 

rcmderedIkKmMdf tumisterial pmy in the ar<- 

l^itraiy rdign of days of good qneeiii 

Bern/ by having 1M| the eomge to lift up bis voice againai^ 
what from conviifitteib insaghuction, or the spirit of intrigue, be 
considered a violation of human rights, in a social state. He 
opposed the bill for the ** expulsion of Popish priests i** for 
which he \v«\s committed to prison , and afterwards liberated# 
on making the required submission. He su^equeiiily condc* 
scended to be sent out as a foreign spy ; in which capacity,^ 
agreeable to the spirit and practice of espionage, deceived both 
parties; and fell prematurely, a deserved victim to intrigue, 
having been caught in the snares of his own duplicity. 

Adjoining t<^ Flint is the precinct of Atiscross or Croes Ath 
that gave name to a cantref, or hundred, where stood a cross, ail 
usual land mark in days uf yore ; particularly in cases of dti* 
tinction, betwixt lay and ecclesiastical property. Traditiori 
states, a large town once existed at this place; and the fouiida? 
tions of buildings have been discovered in ploughing. But tht 
abundance of Scoria from lead ore imperfectly reduced, which 
contain fragments of melted, and unmelted metal, amounts to a 
convincing proof, that smelting was carried on here; and in 
the atljaccnt district at a very remote period. The works in 
Flint are situated nearly on the confines of Holywell. The 
boundary between the parishes consists of a small meandering 
rill. These form the lost links of the chain of Metallic opera- 
tions in this direction, on the left bank of the Dec. They are 
generally known, Under the denomination of ' the salt works! 
a name which has l>een supposed to imply, that this had been 
the site of tide water pits, or pans, for procuring salt, by means 
of evaporation, prior to the erecting furnaces, for the fusion of 
lead ore. 

On the lower Chester road, as it is termed# on the slope of 4 
4 hill 
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^i)l whose aspect is towards Flinty about a mile from the Til- 
lage of Northop, the prospect opens in a most gratifying man- 
ner; but the scciiei}, to have its most pleasing eifeetj must bf 
viewed at htgb«water. Wheqi.k^ t^^^e of Mw obb^ the 
esnwry of the Deo dwindles 

fdreumioribed by Itmg, hmiki ^ rather n 

beach consisting of an intent^lShito if M ftU 

tide the Dee assumes the appearance of pi onn of the sea> 
when it » enlivened by numerous vesselijr floating on the w- 
face» and which spreading their varied canvass to the wind* as 
itey make the numerous tacks* with the town of Great Neston* 
Parlfgate* and other villages on the opposite shore* are seen to 
advantage* and (jPoduce a very pleasing eflecL 
Eulo castk, from being situated in a sylvan dingle* is with 
some difficulty found* without the assistance of a guide ; though 
it lies* not more than a quarter of a mile out of the Chester 
road. The ruins exhibit the remains of a large tower* that on 
the adverse front was of a semicircular shst{>c* measuring on one 
diameter* about fourteen yards; and on the other* nearly 
twelve. This appears to have been furt^or defended by a 
kind of born work* now consisting of a ruined wall. At the 
extremity of an oblong area* or court* is a ruined circular 
tower, finely oniainonted with the clinging ivy. The whole 
appears to have bet ii isolated by art* or nature ; one side by a 
deep ravine* running beneath it ; and the other by a wide ar- 
tificial foss. To shew the ne<‘essity of attending to etymology* 
as a branch of knowledge, closely connected with general and 
particular iiistory* a brief quotatiuiu from the father of British 
topography* and whose .statements, considering the tinie in 
which he wrote, must be admired for their accuracy ; will suf- 
ficiently demonstrate. Hock communely caullid in £ng- 
glische Poele* and as some say* it is the same name* that we 
called Hughe.” 

Hoekt a gentilinan of FtynUhire* that by auncieiit accustume 
^as wont to give the bagge of the sylver harpe to the best 
b&rper of Morth Walys* as by a privilege of his auncestors* 

dwellith 
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dvvcllith at Penrine yn Flyntshire*. II<> hath also a ruinous 
castplei, nr pile, at a place caullid Caaiei! Yollo, This word 
Yollo is the same in Waische, as Lluclings and Ludovicus in 

Latinef/' v'i: ^ 

From tim cireular 8k of the fortress, is ob* 

lained a comnumdijog iHbkw detHhely wooded glensj^ 

; tvtdch suggest tlie ided of dorlNl^ solitude. 

Coed JBulae one of tbose narrow and depressed defiles, ever 
4angerous to aa advanctag^ but still more so, to a retreating 
army, will ever be memorabie for tlie signal defeat of invading 
forces, led on by king Henry the second, against the Welsh, in 
year 1150. The advanced guard was mt-i at iliis place, by the 
sons of Owen Gwynedd, princi s Dni.'d and IConon; uhile the 
main body nf the (.'uuiibri.iu forces, under Owen Gwynedd 
were iii camp near Biisingwt rk ; and liu- important event is 
thus related by a ino.st authentic bi?U^*rliiu : 

A. D. lljd, king Henry raised a Vvry irreat army, which 
he gatliered from all parts of Fiigl.md, v\ l:!i j}ur|.)i..se to subdue 
all North Wales, being prmcipally hereto, by the insti- 

gation of Cadwaladar the prince V hrofiitM-, wiaiin Owen Givv- 
nedd, for w hat reason^ not knov\M, ib pi ivtd of liis c ante, and 
banished ihe coMuiry, Also ALoloe ap Meretliin, prince of 
Fowls, wlif» (1 ihe liiiciiy and privilc-e of iIk princes 

of N<'rth-U ale';, whoovsiird subje<'ni>n u> no oiln-: than th« 
king f>f liny hiiid, wlo re,!'. tliose of Povvis were obliged to do 
liornage to ihe ot Norih WmK s, flul j<»inlly consent to 

this invitation, 'Ihc kim^ of aceeptt d of their pro- 

posals, led his army to \V 4 :sl Glle.^UT, ami em .miped tipon the 

marsh 

• * Mr, T't nnanr olisi»rves, we know of no surli place in the county ; but 
»i|^pect that yc'nilcjn.m intenued, was Thowm ap liichurd tip HowtL lord 
of Moslyn, a yfriih in:m C(>iitcni|K)rary with kcimid.' 

t .Leland'fi Itinerary, Vnl. V. p. 53. Now ugreenhle to the {genius of the 
ancient British lHnL;na;! 0 , Powel is u contrucihm ut ap Howel, that ii the 8u,n 
of Houclj aii'i Hugh is a very distinei name. Eiiioe castle, is probably* 
corruption ot Casteli lolo, or Edward's casilc and that tnouarch might have 
caused it to be erected. 
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marsh c.illcrl SMiney, in Welsh Morfa-Cacr-Llcon.' Prince 
Owen, all ihJs H\Iiile was ii'»v ignorant of this intended invasion* 
and therefore having made ali |)Q;»sibIe preparatioils^to^conffaut 
the enemv , ne marc hod his aridjyr ^ (h« froniim of Sii|^d, 
and oncaniping at Basingwdffci Id give the tiagliali 

battle* King Henry understed^^ the molutuN^ 

detached stmie of the chiofeet tfoopf ont iltl« ihain body, 
undtt the < oinmand of several earls and otW Hirds^ and seat 
them tov ntU the prince’s camp* But after they had advanced 
some lin.h way, and w»cre passing through a wbodi called Coed* 
£uio, Duvid and Conon, prince Owen’s sons, unexpectedly set 
upon th**m, and what hy the advantage of the ground, and the 
suddenness of liie action, the r,nglis[i were borne down with a 
great slaughter, and those who survived narrowl^’^ escaped to 
I he king’s camp. This was a very unwelcome beginning to 
king Henry ; but. however, in order to pro.spcr better here* 
after, he thought it advisable to ilccamp from Saltney, and to 
rank his tn»op.«: along the .sea coast, thinking thereby to get be- 
twixt prince Owen au'i his country* which if he could cflect, 
ho W'as sure to » « the AVeleh to a vor» groat incotiveni- 
ency. But the |»rin<e, fore .seeing the danger of this, retired 
with his arnn to a jilace called (.il <>wtn, that is, Owen’s re- 
treat, which when king Henry jHieeived, he; let fiili his de.sign, 
and came to Rhuihlan, \V. P.irnu? wren s, that in expedition 
ag,ainst the Welch. King Henry was in great danger of his 
life, in psissmg thuui-h a strait ai (‘tiunsyllh near Flint, where 
ileiiry cat} o\ wUn hy inberiianco enjoyed the oflice of 

hearing the .''t.nuJai d of Jingiand, being over-charged by the 
tneiny, cast n the same and Ikd. Tiii-s accident so encou- 
f aged the Welch, that they bore on sp violently, that the king 
I'inmelf narrowly rscaj)cd, liuving of his parly Eustace Fits 
d'Miii, and Robert Cureie, two valiant knights, together witii 
^‘veral othersof his noliiliry and gentry slain in the action^’' 
Ou this occasitm a circumstance happened, elucidatory of 

iniiiLary 


WyuiM:** Uisil uf Wales, p. i73. 
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military manoeuvres, and of the efiects produced by exathples, 
set l)y commanders. In this second attempt, within th€^ same 
year, to repair th<» damages sustained at Euloc, and to recover 
the disgraeit tliil occasion, it is exinpaor* 

duiai 7 > tl»t ^0 Pw in mania! 

abonld aiidfer difficoUres* Iiis d^ 

bi4|^ 1^ recently befbr<»; and ba 

bitt&alf entrapfjke^ ttttbe sama snare. The defeat, from the 
above authentic, though bitef narrative, woh so disastrous on 
'this. second rencontre, that several of the chief bafons, and, 
knights were slain : and such was the confusion, produced in 
the English army, by the promptitude and courage pf the 
Welsh, that a general panic seissej the most heroic in the 6eld« 
The hereditary staiidard-bearcr, llatry de Eshcx, a man of ac- 
knowledged valour, found his courage forsake him on this try- 
ingoccasion: he flung down the royal ensign, and under th^ 
influence of fear, arising from an unfortunate apprehension, 
’cried out * the king was slain ! ! !* 

A modern author* s[)caking of this place, is at a loss to know 
the exact line of road, which the crusaders, viz. archbishop 
Baldwin, and his eo-itinerant chaplain, ' pursued from Basin- 
werk to Chester; but most probably it was through Elint, 
Northop, Euloe, and Mawarden, at each of whkJi places there 
are some remains nf anticjuity*.' 

Giraldus, however, in plain terms gives a clue to the road 
they took, the only one, then, |ia.s.,iil)le through the mountain- 
ous defiles of the country, l or he states, that having taken up 
their abode at an abbey, which he denominates a cell, for one 
niglit; on the morrow they proceeded hy a long and U'enieii- 
dous journey, to ' Coles hu lie/ or the hill of coal : and aflcr ex- 
periencing great trepidation by being obliged to pass the path- 
less desalts, through llte dense and dai ksoinc woods in the vici- 
nity they left on their right hand, alias the south, the place 
where Henry the second on invading the country, and coni- 

mencing 


* Houre't Giraldus, Vol. II. p. 399. 
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mencing hostilities with the aidor of youths without the expe- 
rience of age, and neglecting the wisdom of antiquity, daring 
to enter a fortihed pmaipption, in 

, Oim»8it^ >a m ^<^|g|||y|ftkcly 

frfieo th^ |i)i4M)!iaeE h^luspbemou^ii 

tenmed^ without the MklSini^ 

alraicif and only can« suspend the geUii^^lM^ by which the 
liysteni of the universe is goiemed oe oontrouled; relates a 
story, that if true, would be a my valuable document; as 
corroborating the multitaiious instances of instinct in some 
parts of the brute cKainm, ppi i\mutiiifr so iitai to irason as 
to confound physiology, and prcplix » ji v lo j acting the 
intermediate link, which lot ins the ccuicatenitioi d still 
further, in m historical point o( \k\v« For it would tii I to 
..prove, that the generally received opinion, ol‘ king Edgar 
having extirpated wolves, out of this portion of the island, by a 
. commutative ta>^, as before alluded to, is an error, which with- 
out due investigation, has been improperly handed down, as a 
feet to posterity. A young Welsh gentlemav’; who fell in this 

battle, 

• *' TranscHDtes in eeilulu <ie Baningwerk pcrntvctaviiv.us. In crastino ' 
Vero longuiu virnrticusp por loca ifabuima non :ibb;|[ue fonnitiine permcaiitcs, 
iilvcstria ilo CoiesfiuMc, id es^t, Mti'tindiiv iioMris diobus cum prims Walliam 
hostilitcr iritravii^ juvcuili impetn et incoiisKito caloro, arctum (ilvestrs 
penetrare pra‘SMmt-nfi, cinii iJi'tritueiiUi suoium et damiio nonflpbs ambi- 
guain beliorutu ulcain <’xpcr(u:i 

t In iiQC I'adeni •iylva tie (Julestiuilc inUrfccto juvenc quodam.Cambrcnsi 
per cxercituni prrcdicii regis iraimcunte, U-porarius cjusdem inventus est per 
octo fere dieii absque cibu doniini cadaver non deseruisse, sed illnd a canibus, 
lupis, et avibus prorsus indemne tideliter et admiranda in bruto dilectiout 
tonservase. Quis iuque patri filius; quisne Euryalo nbus: quis Tydeo 
Polyniees } qui$ Pyladi Orestes, bunc dilectiunis aflfcctum exbiberet r Ob 
bujus igitur eveiitus gratiani leporariique iavurem, diuiina fere jam fame cun* 
fccti, ab Angloruiu populu Cambrise gentibus inimicissinio corpus juiii tieti- 
dum debito liunianitatis officio csi tutualatunf. 

• " Itinerariuni Cambriae,'* p. 145, quarto edition, publjibcd ISdfi. 
f Itinerurium Cambrist,” p. 147, 
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battle* it is said, was discovered eight days afterwards; whose 
corpse was prevented from becoming the prey of voracious 
fowls wolres* and other w ild by the guaidiaui^liip of 

his taitbfal dog) for that length of 

time i wbA muat of food* the while# in g 

very emoeiated state. Thfai of fidelity# the moiik com** 

pem to the insepiifable fnetidaM|l^ tMitweeh Nisus and ISnryalits ; 
Polynicesaiid Pyladoe and Orestes; deciding at the !; 

close* in favour the brute creation. It is* however* a dif* 
A;rcnt instance in conduct of the kind of dog, the Leperariuh or 
greyhound**^* previously adverted to, from a description of 
Froissart ; though it accords with ibu one given of Llewelyn's 
Kelert* in tlie account of Caernarvonshire. 

IIAWARDEN* 

Commonly called Jlarradvrit or Harding, is a considerable 
tow'n, neatly built, contnining according to the census taken in " 
ISOl, 7C0 houses, and a population amounting to 1071. 

This place, like many others, owed its origin to the erection 
of the castle. At an early period, it had, as a territorial pro- 
perly, two names; one in Welsh Pennard fiafaivg, signifying 
the head of the salt marsh, it being to the north of the exten- 
sive ftudviug between lliis plate and Chester* knowm by *he 
appelladB , of Saltncy marsh : a principal part of which is 
within the precincts of this county. Though an excellent 
road was formerly made* and a canal running parallel with it* 

cut 

• Dr, Caim says, it takes the English name of greyhound " quod pre- 

cipui graduH sh inter canes'", standing the first iii rank among dogs. And 
from an ancient British adage, ** IVrih ti Wakh ei Farck n’i j r ad- 
watnir Bonheddigy it was a mark of distinction among the Welsh, at an earlj 
period : for the interpretation is, that you may know a gentleman by hi* 
hawk, Itii: liofse and his greyhound. Indeed by the forest Jaws, enacted 
during (he reign of Canute, in Kiigland# no person beneath that rank, was 
permitted to keep a dog of this kind.'* 
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cut fur the eanveyaaceof coal* tu diei' owr^ting the 
Dee. But the one it in a neglected ttMe^ip^ :dtl|g||||r,intinly 

%i(i|^ j^tilege, die ialffpBp 

y the teemiUp e<BaWttt^;|y|l^^ the 

ji^^Hitiwi of ytftwrtdftie ift^the Thie waf 

(jpci^iy an eirljr firitiili poitc^the prior to the 

iionperate oppooition of the Ordovkea^ OTlOw this part 
of the countryi against the inToding BomooSe hill, 

as It is called^ with several other ancient forttfied heights m 
;the vicinity, formed after the Brituh manner> oSoid corrobora- 
Upti to the conjecture. 

' Hawarden appears to have been a strong hold of the Saxons, 
and on the. invasion of William the conqueror, was found in 
pooipssion of Jidwin the valiant, but wicked sovereign of 
4)oiraj; a region of which the present Northumberland formed 
|a:part. The Saxon prince had been assisted by the fatiier, and 
^ his demise, attempted to pay the grateful tribute due, in 
waging war against his successor, and son*. Here on driving 
the Welsh prince from his territory, tlte aiiscreant, or mis- 
guided King, Imd probably a palace, a residence, from whence 
he might hear, if not sec, that his cruel orders had been exe- 
cut«L,and whcM t, he might enjoy the vindictive pleasure of 
recA|||£ the cuimnunicaiions, that his exterminating plans 
bad iMPtarried into died. 

At tlpl^orujuest this place was comprehended in the singular 
grant, previously ineiitioutd, made to Hugh Lupus; and after- 
wards was held hy the tenure of seneshcalship, under the earls 
of Chester ; by the family of MonthauU or de Montd*alto ; who 
after becomin|j|^ barons of Mold, were made still more illus- 
trious, or at least increased their armorial bearings, by one of 

them 

** Turner’s Hist, of the Anglo Saxent, VoK I« p« l4e ; and Bede Hist. 
%clesiMticii, Lib, I, Cap. IX. 
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tmuryiDg badKt, i^ibaghtlHr of Hagb «krl tif 

Khmdel*i*’* ft 

it fitr it #1^ 

lb ^iK y t tk II ifrtoifi[ftrttitt1iWii^ 

I |hr<»#h*liW 

PMvrap 4vwFFP*^n^ 

iMnRmci^ w ipp TPFiiii^w pm^ovmw iipc amwiuwiuv wp* 

%l^)|'/lltio%*lM li^llWtVliinMbljf,^ in Vhe palattttMi F 

gaiter* taMile IV'IMIIr pri]lM|tal teaSdeMo ; but upon the tfe<f 
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«ieM IStte tfMKfc^rtiotei Inftcoming «xtthiei« tfaU With (he Mhtt 
{brti^«flen annexed to the honoar, were resumed 4>y the tro#A« 


A very cunoas and aingnlar piece of history i% cdnnedeA 
with this fortress, arising ft om those continc^encies of waHStrOpr 
which no sagacity can foresee, nor limited poa^cr pferent: 
certain occurring circumstancc^S which if laid hold of Hith 
promptitude, pursued with sigour, and conducted by Wisdofhg 
evince m the agents political prowess , and lead almost to a 
certainty m the cient, to a successful issue. 


— - Then ib a tide m human (hmes, 

SShich taken at the flood, ieada on to luitune/' 

ShakbspSark, 

On the breaking out of a rebellion, the potent cail of Leices- 
ter, having obtained possession of Henry tin thud, and his son 
Kelward, aftti tin battle of Lewis; coinuiitttd the llilfcet to 
close custody in the caale of Ilerefonl, and c iintd the other 
about, as a state pageant, to further his intorrective designs. 
In 1?G4, this intriguing Simon de Montfort held an amico^poli- 
ticnl chnttrence at this place, and entered intu an iniquitous 
league, with Llewelyn punce of Noith Wales, by which each 
reciprocally pledged his honour, to promote Ae execution of 
Acir respectJi^e plans. A peace, or rather truce, was by this 

compact) 

f 

* Oibton*. (Sweden, Vol II p. BS6 
Coliuib’i V«L I p,4B. 
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compACt* 9md» between the mercbey wf Cinf«];ijiri 7 ^ and the 
Welsh frojotier; had m the succeeding yaarj JwMtSSd^ efter a 


Ibeir sttbmueiha fin their tenuiee th Ueire)|;|rp the p^nce of 
Wales, instead of Henry king of England. By a treaty, the 
consequence of this, signed at Mbntgomery, it was agreed^ 
that in future, the Dec should be the boundary from Wiral in 
Cheshire^ to Holt in Denbighshire ; and thence in a direct line 
to Pengwern, the present Shrewsbury*. 

: On the suppression of this rebellion, which had been insti* 
.gated and conducted in a masterly manner, by the earl of 
T^eiccslerf, Hawarden reverted to the croivn ; under ecclesias- 
tical, or rather papal power, by an admonitory bull, issued 
ex cathedra from the reigning pope, to Oiiobmih the then le* 
gate to the Welsh prince, requiring him to sun’ender what 
territory he had lately taken, the strongholds it comprised ; 
and an unconditional dereliction of the late confederacy. 
Though the mandate did not produce the desired effect, at the 
moment, it soon after operated in a powerful manner ; for it 

2X9 broughl 

^ Thin 19 di/Tereiitly related in Warrington’s Hist, of Wain, Vol. 11. 
p. lS4. But the Annales Cestrenset” arc probably a better autbqrtiy. 

t Of one of these Welsh expeditions, in his father Henry’s tiine, there ii 
# letter preserved by Mat the w Paris, from a soldier of fashion, describing ths 
dixUcs^ of the English army in very spirited terms. "IWc lie here** sayi 
be lei^tching,. praying, fasting, and freenUg; we vetch ior fear of the 
■ Welsh, who beat up our quarters every night j we pray for a safe passage 
homeward; we fast, for hardly have we any food, the hai(-pcnny loaf being 
raised to dve pence ; anti we frccee for want of warm clothing, and having 
vnly a linen tent to keep out the cold*.’* 

• As quoted in Yorke’s Royal Tribes, p 58, See also Rymer’s Fmdera, 

yoLLp.84S. 
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Wfliage : «h<t bwMIi* twiHf oUiigod, % H# to nutke 
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about a dUunion jmw The lords of 

^Itfarchesj., desirous ^Idward^ ittade a 


giraDd ^eftbrt. 


tl)if'^:v^le. cc^n^t 
occGttioned a'^o- 

4^^^n(ie4f .^o^ of potting an end to an unprofit- 

able contentbnj mib a view to re-cement the ariicn; the 
&rl made an offer of bie daughter^ Eleanor dcMontford^ to the 
Ptmec of North Wales: which according w'ith the amorous dis- 
position^ and the policy of Llewelyn, w'as a proffer not to be re- 
jected. 

From the treaty arising out of this coMiicidemal pacification, 
it is probable the castle was destroyed by the command of 
Llewelyn ; for among other articles of agreernetit, the Prince 
stipulates to restore to Robert de Monialto, his lands in Ha* 
warden; and restrains him hy an additional clause, from erect- 
ing any castle, fortress, or stronghold for the ensuing thirty 


yearii. ^ 

The restrictive injunction, however, like all such as art; dic- 
tated in a tyrannical spirit, unsupported by an adequate force, 
fell, from its imbeciility, to the ground. For if. appears, that 
during the insurrection, headed by David a Webli chieftain, 
wlio had been recently reconciled to his brother, and led on 
his vuliaut men to exonerate his country from the partial load 
of Oppression, took the castle in 1981 by a coup dc main ; made 
prisoner the justiciary of Chester, Roger de Cliiford ; ^ and hor- 
j-ibile dictu* put the whole garrison tf» the sword*. 

• This, and other desperate acts of the two brothers, soon 
brought things to an issue ; the total subjugation of Cambria to 
the crown of England. He did not, however, long survive this 
massacring system, for his cruelties were quickly punished, by 
reialiative justice. 

" After 


Wynnu'* Hill, of Wales, p. 
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** After the death of Llewelyiir^nd the subjection of Wales, 
David suffered for this in a most sever# and distlitj^lbed man* 
ner; Mug the first in BngiandsH^^hod^fis a traitor id 1^ 
in use at this time. He traa a most 

ohatattdr* ai)naily per&dMms Us cott&£r]r> 

and to Bdvrsd^ bis benefikoldr anSl ffiNAadiMl’ the writ , 
his trw},(wU^.,,livas before-, ^■the^vt||p^^u|^p ^ g ^^ Eaglaadjl^ 
Edward ' eiiomeriiltea ' his' .^dnesses ' p^hetie^' 

nianne^. Quern susceperatnus exutedC^liiiw^ 
num* ditaveramus de propriis terris nostiris, et sub alarum no:^* 
trarum chiamlJe foveravitnus, ipsum inter majore;; no^itri pa** 
latii coHocavinnis. The last proved his greatest misfortune, 
lie might have pleaded exemption from the English jurisdic- 
tion, and flung a strong odium on the tyranny of the conqueror, 
had be not acce pted a barony, a seal among the English peers. 
He was in the same situation as the duke of Hauiilfoii in later 
times; w'ho denying the power of the court, was told that he 
was not tried us a Scotch peer, but as earl of Cambridge, a 
peerage bestotved on him by his unfortunate master. 

David Nvas coudemned to four species c^‘ punishment; to be 
drawn by a horse to the place of execuiioii, as a traitor to the 
Rijig, who had made him a knight ; to be. hangecl for murdering 
Tulk Tugald, and other knights, in this castle; for his sacri- 
lege in committing those murders on Paim Sunday, his bowels 
were to be burnt; and iinally, his body wa.s to be quartered, 
and hung In diilcrent parts of the kingdom, because he had in 
dilferent parts conspired the death of the King*/* 

After the death of David, Hawardeu ap[)ears to have been in 
the family of MontaU, for a considerable period ; and owing 
to the variable nature of property, arising from the uncertainty 
of life, the demesne descended to the Stanleys- earls of Dt i by. 
And on the demise of Janies, the noble and heroic earh who 
being taken in the unfortunate afiair, at the fata! biutle of Wor- 
cester, and beheaded by the insurgents in 1051 ; it was ppr- 

2X3 chased 

• f’artc’s Hist, of England, and Uymet’s Fwilora, A'ol, II. p. -48- 
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chkfled under the ever-memomble, end cernmemorathre 
t/aiion act, bjr Mrji^SaiJeant Olyime ; a character celebrated mi 
a diaagiing m the variouii polttbin bf^the day : urhoia fHktaliat 
and diatlnguMridt will % 

briedy detailed* Bet a tail abafliliitet be drawn over Mm 
ditary eosM^lif ead the veadairVjltUeetio^ taeiely catted to | 
ibOit intdlMiitlt ptMt, rei^|WketIiig tbe cense^dealbaa* arMttg ow 
of rerolatioxiairy loeMaerea. On die Reatoratioii> an order wal 
iMued from the home of Peera^ that the ewates of aereral not 
blenun alienated under the late iniquiiou& statolei above named* 
ahould revert to their proper oivrrers. This induced Mr^ 
Glyiine» to tender a lease of the estate of Hawarden^ for three 
lives to the Stanley's. The proposal lio^-ever was indignantly 
refused, and after an unsuccessful struggle, by various applica- 
tions to the courts of law, and the paramount authority of Par- 
liament;, the earl was obliged to condescend to compound for 
his own freeholds : and after obtaining, in this manner, his pre^ 
viously purloined property; he for a consicicrdtion, granted it 
to !^Ir. Serjeant (iillynne, his heirs, assigns, kc* and it is noW 
vested in the family, as part ol the domains. of Sir Stephen 
Glynne, hart. 

** ft appears by these proceedings, as if the Parliament was 
fearful of the consequences of even an act of justice ; tor, 
during the long troubles, there had been such vast change of 
property, eflected by such variety of means, that it was appre- 
hended, that the enquiry into the causes, and the dispossession 
of numbers who had quietly enjoyed such property from their 
fathers, might be attended with the' most inilamniatory conse- 
quences. It is likewise probable, that many of the members 
might be interested in the event; therefore, th(‘y w'ere deter- 
mined to stop at once any proceeding, that might tend to af- 
fect the* fortunes of themselves, or friends. Numbers of sal^s 
were, made by the loyalists^ under the influence of fear. They 
wfye content to receive a trifle for the purchase, rather than 
lo.se the whole by violence ; for there were very few who had 
not incurred a premuiiire under the ruling powers, which they 
® ^ were 
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Mere gltd to get clear of, by a Beeoiinig^ vdlontary sale. When 
fbfy were thus dwppointed in the liope of foiegjtliyn^ut of 
their fortunes, they^bid the W Uie King^M^^ ilffjpted 
the e«^y Of hie tgeeUn^ tto idiytiff i} betjijlll^d 

mfiimimiif hotwe* V* \ , 

Derihg fb$ cirll Wfire, it efiShredi dN* of fortw|p|||, 

iiiland, on that occadUMUr At an eerly contentioB, 

it wa*\*ia9d by the anti*royalutv w4 geriiMMd with par* 
iiaa^nUriaa torcctt; being treacherouily giye|!i ^ by the be* 
tj-aying governor. An attack was made upon it in the year 
1G43« with a handful of men, as it were, that had been by the 
duke of Ormond, dispatched from Ireland, under the conuuaiid 
of lieutenant culunel Marrow* These liavin;^ luiidcd i>car 
'ilVe'-Mostyii, proceeded to invest the casilc of Huwtirdcji ; and 
attempted to reduce it to submission, by a verhul siuumoiis, 
$cut with an K^tafcttc, accompanied by a trumpeter, as the 
avant*courier. This produced several written communica- 
tions between the Royal cavalier, and the commanders of 
tlte fortress; strikingly illustrative of the complexion of the 
times t* But after all the eUbrts on the side of the loyal cause, 
had not fresh resources been found, more physical power ap- 
plied, and the necessity on the part of the defenders, owing to 
a want of provisions, ailbrding additional strength to tlie as^ 
sailing party, the menacing eloquence might have been una- 
vailable for a considerable period. So * after a fortnight’s 
siege, and much ink and little blood spilt, the castle being in 
want of provisions, was surrendered to sir Michael Eamlyp on 
S X 4 N, condition 

* VeuiqtafA Tour;*, Vpl. 1. p. 131, and Drake*! PaTliamentary History, 
XXIII. 

• 

f futicaleos lattcn, that passed botween the contending parties, ro 
corded in Rushwortb’s Collections, Vo!. 11. display a mode of gasconade, 
* worthy to bh placed with the occount of battles, fought betwc»*n Cranes and 
'Pigmies ; that of * Thomas Sandford, ciiptuin of firtheU* is a specimen 
ei Rhodomonuding menace. 
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condition to march out with half arjna« and two pair of colours ; 

fl\ in^) and the 9th|Cr furled ; and to have a convoy eithtr* 
?o \Vf*in or NantMryclia«*^< 

The royaUaid appea«*|^iMke#4|Ni^ in jpeMesdimi of the car 
Mibaeqiient the iairi^iidhn^<<Of Cornier. On Maith ilie 1 
1G45 after oMeining a cloth ak||lik feat one months it was b; 
the kuig*t mandate reluetaetiy given up by Ibh governor^ Si 
William Neal to geneinl Mytton; aid on the Sfed of Decern 
her ill the same yeer, the parliament, alarmed for their owi 
aafet\, arising from opposite factions* and disaffection amor, 
Iheir troops* ordered this w'lth four other castles, they had 
taiiitd posstv.Mon of in Noith Walr^*, lo b»* dismantled ; th 
so bir, as to be rendered for some time untenable. 

The present remains, had it not been for the laudable cu- 
riosity of the present worthy possessor’s grandfather, would 
have furnished but a very inadequate idea of this, for a long 
period, important fortress. He caa>ed a vast quantity of rub- 
bish to be removed ; and the foundutions laid open ; by which 
it seems to have bCon of a pentagonal shape, with a strong 
square entrance gateway, on its widest side ; and on another 
a kind of barbican. At one angle was placed the keep, or ci- 
tadel, consisting of a circular tower nearly inlire. The other 
parts comprise fragments of walls, and various buildings; par- 
ricularly some artfully contrived subterraneous rooms, sup- 
posed to liave been appropriated, us place.-* of coidincmen , for 
the security of prisoners. The situation wa.s eligible, being on 
an eminence, and was further defended by broad and deep 
fossa. These now form picturesque ravins, being filled with 
timber trees of fine growth. The ruins have lately been in- 
closed within. , 

Hawauden Park, the seat of the late sir Stepiien Gfynne, 
hart, whose heir is at present a minor. The house a handsome 
modern structure, was erected in the year 1752, by Sir John 
Clynne, Nurherous painting.s decorate the different apart- 
ments; 


JlTi.sh'.v<»:ih’f* Colicftions, Vol. II. p. IV. 
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m^uU; but the collection principally consisto of poitraits* 
hour picturosj part of the collection, made by Kencini 

* *rhy^ reptesentmg in half the evcingelieta* havn'jcoii- 

mU* merit. lllNry ere ptwluctioit ol^ V*- 

mut* who ooftiiNl the eijrle «f OAftxfXoeio. and evident};)^ 
tprwad up<m)^ mitdel he 

. Among ’ftmiijf portnkiti Ate two of that ntBjjM^aolqgical cha« 
etcr, the able imlitical lawyer in the' tMM df Charles tlie 
and during Ihe interregnum^ Sm Smh OttsvMiCe Ilcir- 
ved hi^ academic education at Hart Hall Oxford^ and aflei- 

• I U studied at Lincoln’s Inn, where he became a bencher. 
VJ> talents were quickly discovered by the popular party; 
and through the tide of opposition, he was soon buoyed up 
above the common level. He became stew’ard of Westminster, 
'was returned for two Parliaments that sale in the year 1G40; 
was made recorder of Iioruloii; and at length lord chief justice 
of the upper bench. His elevation appears to have been owing 
*io the active part he took, in the impeachment oi the carl of 

Stralihrd ; and the arraignment of the twelve bishops. The 
former unfortunate )icer observed on the coi.duct (»f the prose- 
cution, that Palmer and Whitelocke treated fiim like geiitictnen ; 
though they omitted nothing material, that could be urged 
agamsr him ! but that (^lynne and Maynard, acted toward.s him 
like mlvfK'iUc'i. Puller in his Hudiinas had probably this cir- 
cumstance in view, when he thus facetiously glanccil at the 
two characters. 

“ Did liol the learned (i/j^nnr and 

T«> make gocj'.l Jiulji’uts iraiiors, straia hard^^.*’ 

The crafty Cromwell made him one of his council, rsnu 
placed him on the couimittee, appointed to inquire into the 
titlcji most proper for the usurper to assume; on which occa- 
sion the learned serjeaut informs bis patron, that a monarchical 

government 

* Tn the late bbhop Tliird's elegant ww:k intituled " Dluionues letters 
on chivalry, i» a curious iliubUatioii of this subject by - [n's'liu- 

tonfcreijcc. 
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gdterninent essential to the sotHvment of the nation* when the 
Kmgly oiTice had previously nine years before* m 1648 , been 
voted by the fulhig finwers*4||( he MI<Wiily unnecei^ory*. but 
beHbensome and dangih^'*. 

He cootK^fedthkeep leeAee MM thellef^ wheui, Uku 
ihe Boioricm^w of lhvy»he,|«o6«»tidye^ proeipdy deter* 
newiedtosebiQiitted^^ 

Iteededulatkehthile^ calender efflattery * lAir 

hanng been one of the obtest supporters of (he protectorate* 
he Was received by the reinstated King tilth the most distin- 
goihhing attention; and obtained honoiary marks of royal fa< 
ikour; for he wab appointeii piinie <;(rje«int* himself knigbu d, 
and his eldest son created a Oaronet. He appears however to 
hate been of considerable service* by sitting in the conven* 
lion Parliament* as a representative for Caernarvon ; assist* 
ed by his advice* to obtain the act of general aninesty ; and 
particularly in his judicial capacity* establishing the lirst pre« 
cedent of granting a rule for new trial, in cases where excessive* 
damages had been awarded by the partial* or inconsiderate ; 
verdict of a jury. The late possessor of fiawarden made very 
considerable iinprovements, both to the house and park. By 
turning a public road in a diilerent direction* including the 
ruins of the castle within the pleasure grounds* which are ex* 
tended* and ornamented with numerous plantations; taste ha*^ 
greatly embellished a residence, that is seen to advantage at 
both approaches, on the roads leadng from CUiester and Mold. 

The Church is a plain good building ; but not remarkable as 
an architectural structure. The powers and emoluments aii- 
|iiexi‘cl, form an object of more distinguished consideration. 

benefice is an anomaly* as to the usual form of episcopal 
^vemment* for* though the lord of the manor* as patron pro* 
«ents* and the bishop of Chester* as the diocesan inducts ; yet 
the rector has a peculiar exempted jurisdiction ; having the 
power to gfani inatrirnonial licences* register wills* give pro- 
bate.s ; and perforin all acts of a suffragan* except ordination* 

011(1 


* Brake's Parliameutary History. 
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and conlinntttioh. For the exeh^iie of such privileges ha 
holds a Kind of cousistorial court; whore* atuudad by his proc« 
tors, he presides as jadgo. Bt^e heing, as it ttiftjr an^iha 
cj)pd* is a stiiking imtamep dt MtjjjflliS the namafdRii#hs^ 
|phr)fci«h» thar arise fat iha ehfamo «r Wsa r<^ the besi^te* 
Htbrn^iin; end of tfafr ssidch for wcmI 

A 1 oedaiioila% 10^^ thaejdrteilfhgll^ K* and dew 


AirnMhe fairest coostitutkiir The eitfMfa} jStWMniei' are now 
ralculaM at fbll« if not npwittds of« rAm The 


parish receives two hundred per annum from the river Dee 
company, granted under an act of parliament, passed for im* 
proving the navigation of the Che^tei rhannel, as a rommuta* 
tton iot the privilege of inclosing eight hundred acres ol land, 
belonging to Hawaiden^ uhich l>iiig on the north side of the 
nver, was deemed essential, to tair]^ the piojoct into eilect; 
eithei fot steuiing the (haniiel, or lenmiuiuini^ any iossts, 
that might aeerut to the adientuieis iiithe under taivin,^'''. 


CAERGWRLE with HOPl!;, 

These arc hc'*c joined, because, though at present two dis- 
tinct villages, the former is comprised in the latter, as the 
parish o! Estyn, or Hope ; and conjunctively form a prescrip- 
tive borough,. which together with Flint, &.c.-as previously ob- 
served, sends one member to the British senate. To this Le- 
land alludes, when he observes. The toune Hope now 
decayid was sumciime burgesid, and privilegid, and is caullid 
yn Walch C'airgorles. Thcr stonde yet great wailcs, of a 
castell set on hylic, wher be diggid good-mille stonis of a blew 
girthef.” 

ThO etymology of the name given to this place, suggests 
the idea, that it was once occupied by the Romans; CWr- 
^ gatur-JLiCf 

* For a further account of this company, sec Beanties, Vol. 11. P* 231, 
and Pennant ’a Hist, of the parishes of White ford &c. p. 

♦ Jliaerary, Vol. V, p. 5(;. 
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gigwi^Lk, r>r the cftxttp of the gigantic legion: the iS)jtoii^ 
having conferred that distinction on the twentietl^ nr virtnv to 
which this was m «auivalei:i|^e.|;^^>cllattoci« Ilcnce originated 
the fabulous story of Ceester> station^ haviOig boi n 

boift by a $thnt, cfMaA tJkmi^ Gowr. 

The coitjecbc* of its faavin|; ^been witc in possaasiejn of the 
Bemansj has been dtbifirined by indubitable retnams of thst 
people. A ttoman hfpocaua or eedatory* a spechs of «|'^ur 
bath, was diaicovcred by a gardener, «»hfie digging. *** It 
five ells long, four btoad, and about half an ell high; cncom* 
passed with walN, hewn out of the live lock. The flooi was of 
brick set in mortar; the roof was supported with brick pillars; 
and consisted of polished tiles, which at several places were 
perforated : on these were laid certain brick tubes, which car- 
ried oiTthe force of the heat, and thus as the poet saith, 

— — VoWebant h>'poca«&ta vnporew. 

The lly pocauhU i>ieaiitcd out a voporous heat*/' 

It is well know'n lu persons conversant 'vith history, how 
partial the Uoiiians, as luxury in their nnnners increased, were 
to baths of various descriptions ; such as Balnea, Thernia', Hy- 
pocausla, &c. and whose particular work this was, is evidently 
pointed out, by some of the tiles being inscribed I.eoio XX, 
or twentieth legion, which was long stationed at Deva, or 
Chester. In addition l<i this, large beds of iron scoria, have 
been discovered near Caer Estyii, the supposed remains of 
Koman smelling works ; and the vestiges of two roads, one in 
a direction for Hawarden, and the other looking towards Mold, 
which are traceable in several places. (>acrg\vi'le, therefore, 
appears one of the outposts to iho grand station Deva, for the 
defence of the frontier; and more especially to protect the 
mining districts. 

The Situation was subsecpiently occupied by the Britons, 
who erected a castle upon the summit of a lofty hill. But to 

what 

•vl, 

'.‘■s ■ 


* Cibsoa's Camden, VoJ. IT. p, Ct8, 
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v(hat pcijod, or by whom buiU, is not 'asoertained; yet rvi- 
dently prior to the reign of Henry second ; for in the 
reign of Owen Gwynedd^ it formed part of the possessions of 
a chieftain, named Gryffydd Maolon It afterwards muet 
been taken by die Engtisli forces; btcaW$^^ the fir^ti mMe 
a grant of this atrongfaoid to pr nee I>a?id)| it was 

retaken# and the king bestowed it on bis ISeaaur ; who 
faere on her journey fat her future e^cnielifdlant at Gaer^ 
narronV vhence the name was chan seed to that of Sneen Hope* 
While the king and queen were there, this fortress was either 
by accident, or design, set on fire, and the interior of the stnic* 
tare burnt 

In 1307, this castle and manor were granted to John dc 
Croimvell, upoii the express stipulation, iliai he should repair 
the fortress, then in a ruinous sUite. 

. When it was dismantled, or dilapidated are, with the name of 
its founder, equally buried in oblivion. Churchyard describes 
|t as being in a shattered condition, about the hitler part of 
the sixteenth century; as Leland had done, who iiad been his 
precursor in description. 

Cagoorly couics, right now to passe iny f»en. 

With ragged wulles, yea all to remand toinc; 

A«i thougli it. had, bin never hnownc to men, 

(jr enricsse left, as wretched thing forlorne: 

Like btgger bare, as naked as my nayic. 

It lyes along, whose wrackedoth uoncbewayle. 

But if she kiu'we, to whom it doth pertayue. 

What royallics, and honors doth rcinayno 
Unto tliaC scate, it should repayred bee. 

For further cau^e, tiien common people seef.'’ 

The castle now exhiliiting a most picturesque ruin, was 
erected on the summit of a lofty rock, isolated from the sur- 
rounding high land, and precipitous on one side, wdnch formed 
5» aaturni barrier : and the others that are very difficult of ac- 


• Yorke's Ro^ sil tribes, Nolc to p. 6;», 
t Wortlmies of Wales, p. 
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ceM» were defended hf deep fa$m, excavated out of the solid 
etratg. Though appefeutly from the present remains^ con«^ 
sitting of a mutilated etrf:ularitoiver;i and a few fragments of 
walk ii was never a very lai^p eirartg^ yet possesging such 
a defensibla iik Britisbp€it> 

tyn* fomiAiif «ni on the eppiosita 

liom mast havpyhpNi vf eeaaadarable imponaooe* 05 oakw- 
iMfid to dffeadl enf «f the paaaoa ftyr EngU^ troops 
terior of Wales: for hero dm littla valley narrows alm^ iw a 
close, leaving liltin move space, than is sufficient for the Alyn 
to flow through its romantic dingles, till the country opens in 
the distant vale, and the river expands at the village of 
Gresford- 

Nearly the whole of this rock is composed of Brescia, or 
that mixed kind of grit stone, so coarse in its texture, as to 
wear the appearance of small pebbles, imbedded in mortar : a 
substance capable of i)eing adapteil for molindary purposes;^ 
though ibc mill stones are not equal in durability, to what ari^ 
denominated French burrs. 

The adjacent hills consist of limestone, quantities of which ii' 
quarried; burnt into lime on the spot; and most of it carried 
into Cheshire. In the overlay of loose earth are numerous an^ 
tediluvian organic bodies, called by fossi lists eiUrochi and or- 
trojtes; which are supposed to be the remains of some sort of 
Asterias. A singular kind found here with protuberant joints, 
is conjectured to liave been parts of the species denominated 
by some naturalists A. arborescens*, or arborescent sea star: 
the branches of which have a very near resemblance to these 
substances; being of a cylindrical shape, and made up of se- 
veral articulations, though in few instances exceeding an inch 
in length. 

Oft the demesne named Rhyddyn, almost close to the river 
Alyii are two springs, the w^aters of which arc strongly impreg- 
muriate of soda. They are nearly like those of the 

celcbrartcd 


* Ttie jlsf^rius caput ofXinnttufl. 
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telebraicd fountain at Barrowdale, near Keswick; in the county 
of Cumberland : though not equally potent; applhoxiniatiiig 
nearer to the standard of sea winter. These were fiarmerly 
much frcqueatedi is medtcsnat reeodrces; psarfScoittlH^ by 
scovfmtidj^en ' The dote Wsi MA OM to two quarld^id a 
day; tied nattyi to increase the strtegtiEHiy finishing the 
ijbantity ef* aqueous inattef^ bdQed till half wui 

thrott^ evaporakien. The etfect |nMidaced taking 
them in *tlhis quantity, Is purging: for they actaa a powerful 
cathartic, and generally produce nausea. In small doses they 
openite as a diuretic. They are serviceable in most cutaneous 
aflections, and in some obstinate chronic disorders, as clepLan.* 
tiasis and scrophula, &c. removing vasenhr obstructions, by 
defecating the sanguiferous system of acrimonious matter. In 
dry weather pigeons resort to these springs, to pick up the 
crystallized particles. 

Hopf., that gave the appellation to the tract, afterwards deno* 
I'iiiitated llopedale, is iiicnlioued ris asiuiiU liamlet in D<jomsday 
book, held by oiw? Oislebert. This on the division of couiitU;s, 
made by Tidvvaid the first, was added, as a n »rcel of Flintshire; 
t)Ut on the new regulation, that took phu c. in the time of Ed- 
tvard the eighth, it was annext'd to the county of Denbigh ; 
and again soon afterwards restored to its original shire. 

' The village of Hope lies about a mile from Cacrgw'rlc castle, 
and like it is situated on an emiru nce. In the church, dedi- 
cated to St, Cpnfar, are tw'o mural rnunuments, one dt corated 
with two kneeling figures : but the inscription gone. Anothei 
connnemorates sir John Trator kut. secretary to the earl of 
Nottingham, the coiKjucror of the boasted invincible armada, 
and comptroller of the navy, in the time of Elizabeth and Jauic- 
the first. 

The charter to this place which comprehended with it 
Catrgwrle, under the name of Hope, was granted by the I)lack 
Prince, and dated at Chester in the year 1351. By which au- 
thority the constable of the caslli*, viz. Caergwrle, ior ihc lime 
being should be mayor of Hope; who to qualify tor the oftice, 
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wa3 bountl by ihe condition of tbo grants after receiving tho ssh 
cram^nty to take an oath on the holy Evangelists^ that be tvould 
preserve inviolate the privileges of the burgesses, as spe 
cifted in the said charter : and th^ he should annualj[y, from 
among thetr nnmheo choose two^ hailt^ on Micbachnat 
Various ptiMleges and iminunitlei were conferred^ acco. 
to the nature o? the times; all ’^whieh were re*oonfirm«, 
ehe iiecond patents 

Plas Tsg^ now the seat of JWk JBopet, was built 
Trevor, a collateral branch of the Trevalyn famil 
name, in the year 1610. The architect is said 
the only one of celebrity, in the reign of Charles the first, 
ihz^o «/bncs. Tills assertion has been doubted, from the style 
of the building; it not being decorated with the Goth ico-lta- 
liain of his early plan.".; nor displaying the pure Grecian, which 
by a correcied taste, he artjuired in the latter part of his sci- 
entii’ic career. 

The hoi>c, iiowcver, is a gt)od mansion, for the time in 
which it was orecied, cxl ihiting great regulnriiy, and a certain 
portion of that graiKh ur, whiih arises from simplicity of de- 
sign. It consists c»f a hold centre, comprising a noble hall, 
forty three feet Ion::, i^y twenty three in width; fiom which a 
rpacLous slaircuM. leads to a dining room over, of the same di- 
mensions; and :d>ove are three oilier rooms in gradation. 
Each angle is flanked l y a wing, or square tow.er, containing 
i'lso five stories; and the whole is included in a walled court, 
wliilc ihe ogee i^arapels contribute to give it a singular effect. 

ii;:\nTS£Ji:.^Tii Hall, belonging to Guilfj/m Llojfd Wardu' esq^ 
Is hvc.atifully situated on a gentle slope on the opposite side of 
the vale, it is a large hundsmne modern square mansion, 
having three fronts, wsili an excellent range of stables and of- 
fices, peeping through fine plantatioiLs in the back ground. 
hVoin the clcvat|ejj ritAoiiion, the Inmse and grounds appear to 
great advantage., from the ro iJ loading to Mold. 


MOLD 
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MOLD 

Or Mouldy called in Welsh Yr Wjfddgnig, is a market town, 
situated in a smaik^oi fertile plain, surrounded by ni|^ed 
hillH^ richly prodiM^ of miiMiii^ Ireumire. It oonststa |NtiilRh 
'y of one tongj^nd spadkm fireet, cot|iQ|yriBing d 82 booses, 

d has 0 yopQ)||jg|. amount \ * 

ton he noindniK a mount, psArtty ndiipursi iltd partly ard* 
ttam when^ia a fine ficw of the cirdmlijaeient country, 
fammot rising proudly pre-eminent esAong the 
This mount is now called Bathy hiii, from 
cc had balli.i upon it ; for the Normans taking arl- 
raiitage of an eminence so defensible, made it the site of a 
strong castle. Though arduous of ascent, from its declivous 
aides, it was fun her clefeiidid hy ramparts and surrounded by 
deep fossa. It a)>pcais to have b<eu divided into tlnet paits; 
the lowtr, and ujipor baltia, and the donjon, or keep. The 
• only remains are a few stones of the lalfei builJiiig, l\ing 
'.about the artificial elevation. 

■ The fortress was probably erected by Eustace tit Criter, who on 
William Rufus entering the Welsh frontier, enlarged the sys- 
tem of lords Marchers, by creating more, and increasing their 
powers. On which occasion the above baron, iliii homage for 
the territory of Mold anti Ilopedale*. 

In the reign of Henry the first, it appears among the posses- 
sions of R,)bert de Montalto, high steuard of Chester ; and at that 
period it was a very strong fortress; had endured several 
sieges, without being obliged to surrender; for according to 
liistory, its first reduction was by storm, in the year lU4; wiih 
the Welsh forces coniniaiided by their intrepid hero, prince 
Owen Gwynedd. 

Subsequent to this period it suffered mauy vicissitudes; Scnie- 
tunes being alternately in the bands of the diflereni belligeicnt 
parties; and was coinpleudy demolished during the desperate 
struggle, muiiiuaiiied under the extraordinary prowess, displayed 

2Y ' by 

* VVebh Chrmiclcr, p t5l. b» Wynne's History of Wa^cs, 117. Edi- 
*'ouofi774 thi»f nublcmun i» UiimedXMStace V^tr. 
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by Owen GlyiuKvr. It was subseqncnlly re-edified; andagain^ 
in ISCi?, wrested from the hands of the English ; and finally 
destroyed by Griffith ap Gwynwyn**^* Soon after it was rebuilt, 
and resunred to the family of Moilelt When# from want of 
issue male# it reverted to the oioimiiLr < 

The chunstk a nfj hamdfomo ediftoe evidently built in the 
time of Henry Ibe euveudi# firom tbe style of archiiectiire# 
ftcourding with eixleeiMtfcal structures, erected about the sV ^ 
period* The windows are wide having obtusely poiJted 
arches, and the walls, towards the parapet, are decorated with 
the representations of various animals, carved in .stone. It con« 
sistb of a nave, and two side aile«, with a tower at the west 
end. The latter though a more recent structure, is in a cor« 
responding style: an uniformity nut commonly observed in 
modern architectural reparations, or additions. The interior is 
florid ; and though wanting in chasteness of design, is not in* 
elegant. Tlie pillars, supporting the arches, that separate the 
ailes from the nave, are clustered columns, composed of four- 
round pilasters ; whieli, with their foliated capitals, assume the 
appearance of lightness, and taste. Above these, between 
the arches, are angelic figures, presenting shields, respec- 
tively charged with some emblem, allusive to the Saviour’s 
passion; or the arms of such benefactors, wlm contributed to- 
wards the erection of the edifice. Among the former is a 
reronzeat • and among the laHcr, diflerent (juartcrings of the 
Stanley family. 

A mural monument has a bfitl, wiili two figures, as sup- 
porters, one representing an angel, and the other a bishop. 

The inscription, 

* lloi'.ius I’missionk uivimA ICpsvs Assay. 

Thi s is a cenotaph to the memory of Robert IVarion, alius 
Parftzv, wlio was abbot of Bermondsey in Surrey ; and in the 

year 

♦ Wynne’s Hist, of Wales p. W. 

. t ThU;'is a reprc*scuiatum"of -a precious rrliciue, preserved in St. Pciet’s 
chur(;:J| w^ldonie viu. ihc ou-r of Cliritt, irapressud on a handkerchief: which, 
AS IhaJf^ml states, was presented to him im his way to cmciAxion; ai»d 
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year 1536^ was elected bishop of St Asapb^ Hariag been a 
great benefactor to this place, induced some persons to pay him 
this postumous tribute of respect 

In the south aile is a superb iiionumeiitf tiommemoratiil^e vf 
Hohert Da»k$ JEiq» of Llaittieroh, who died May 22, 172S, al 
the aga of feny«fiMir. This a$brds one of tlMtae humerous ia» 
statiipes if that licence^ taken by artistic wbkb dan only be to« 
leretedji when directed by taste# or diotated by Mcessity. It 
coittbCs of 'O Sne figure# not badly executed# in a striding at* 
tudo} but to misguide! instead of instructing posterity, clad after 
tlie Soman cosiume. This practice# so often adopted by statu- 
aries, cannot be too much reprobated. If the arts are to be 
subservient, which they certainly were intended, as handmaids 
to history, then they ought to represent things# as they really 
are; and not by laws of misrule, become the powerfully ope- 
rative causes of perpetual aberrations from truth. 

■ « Xo shew 

The very age aiici body of the times 
Its form and pressure.** 

Some little allowance, with respect to diro^'isiions, or size of 
the figures, may perhaps be allowed the sculptor; but the 
garb, visage, &c. &c. should be strictly copied, as tending to 
elucidate the manners and customs of dillcrent countries, and 
distant ages. Anachronisms of this kind, tend to destroy the 
unities, both of time and place, and confound things, which pro- 
priety dictates should ever be kept separate and distinct. 

-An epitaph, composed by Dr. Wynne for himself, and en- 
graved on the stone, during his life time, deserves notice, not so 
much from the excentricity of the thing, as its conjbaining a 
laudable testimony against interment within the walls of a 
place intended for devotion ; and sets an example, strongly re- 
prebensive of sepulchral flattery. 

William Wynne of Tower, D. D. 

Some time fellow of All-Souli College Oxford, 

3 Y S 

V h« face recciired the miraculoot stamp. This was denominated 

Vfra Icon, or the real image, which receiving adoration, was soon penoni- 
fied, aad placed in the calender, under the name of Si. Fi wiica. 
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and rector of Llanvocliaii in this dioceie, 
departed this life [March Sd 1776 
aged 77 

In conforinity to an nfage» 

,, l)romnprop6rr«|pfdln46C^ 
and aconcdm litf ttelieaith'of bis 
osaattife^ tie im eamd to ghw 
peHjiaejtie dbeedonsfortieitig buried 
In the 

nad not in Aieohordi. 
and, as he scorned fiattering of others 
^hile liemgf be has taken rare to prevent 
being flattered himself when dead> 
by causing this small memorial to be 
set up m his Iife-time. 

God, be mercifai to me a sinner ! 
iitb. DDUW% Heb dditn. 

In the vicinity of Mold, are large cotton mills for spinning 
the wool into thread, belonging to Messrs. Knights and com- 
pany. Several seats, the residences of independent gentlemen^ 
who live on their own estates, which became thus divideil by 
the operation of the law, called gaveUkind, decorate this part 
of the country. 

Leeswood belonged to the late sir George ffynne. It is a 
large handsome mansion, situated on a fine slope, surrounded 
with lawns and woods. The grounds, entered by a most mag* 
nilicent gateway, are tastefully laid out, and from some parts of 
them is obtained a must commanding and diversified view. 

Tower, or JSryn Coed, belonged to the late Dr. William 
W^nne, of facetious memory. This, though not a large edifice, 
is curious, as afford ing a singular kind of domestic architec- 
ture of considerable antiquity. It is a specimen of what are 
termed border houses, on the confines of England and Scotland. 
The structure is a square tower, consisting of three stories, and 
in the ceiliug of the basemciii is still shewn a staple, by wbicli, 

w'iih 

The dates, included wi'b'm hraciLets,' wetc added after liii decease, i'* 
the. {thru left blank for the express purpuse. 
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nith a rope summary pun whment was inflicted upon the men 
of Yale^ that fell into the hands of those inhabiting Ystrad Aiyn. 

NfiaQuiB Hall> the seat of ilf/ss G\ffbrd, is a fitie latan- 
sioti, built in 16 S 8 > by John Wynne Esq. near which MaaBt 
Nerquis chapob remarhable in this part the kingdom for 
having what is termed a ^tre steeple. 

To these may be added FjaoMji l^taTaiMant* Owvsaney, and 

RtitrAL« the seat of TAmiHii Criffitk B$q» Tbe tionse is a good 
structure^ built by Evan Edwards esq. in the year 1GS4 ; and 
like most of the maiibions> erected in Wales about that period* 
is in the form of a Roman H. This style of domestic architec- 
ture was adopted at the commencement of the se\enteenth 
century* and practised more* or less* till the close oi it. By 
marriage it was conveyed into the present family. Here is a 
small collection of paintings* among whicli is a portrait of the 
founder by Vandj^ck; and two fine heads of Richard earl of 
Dorset* and his countess the celebratccl Anne Ciiflord, clone on 
wood. Several family pictures cxeculcd in a style, evincing 
great merit in the artists* are by two* omitted in Mr, Walpole's 
list* Edward Bclihi^, and Gilbert Jackson ; and who flourished 
about the year 103^2. 

Near ihisTattcr is Macs y Garmon, or the field of Germanus* 
celebrated in history for the decisive victory* obtained here in 
the Easter week* A. D. 448* by the British christiuns* over the 
combined pagan Piets and Scots, Tiie Christian army was led 
on by tiie two luibsioiiary bishops froih Gaul* Gerlmanus* and 
Lupus; the former of whom* appears to have been appointed 
to the command ; which liaving accepted* he ordered a general 
shout* previous to tlie commencement of the action* and the 
word he gave was Alleluia. This thrice repeated by the at- 
tending priests soon was quickly caught by the soldiers* who 
bellowed out the sacred sound* with such extatic force* that, the 
re-echoing hills* by their reverberations* struck terror into the 
enemy; who from dismay wxre confounded* and Hying ou all 
sides were pursued by the Britons ; so that few were leii alive to 
relate to their friends* the disastrous story. This victory, from 

3 Y 3 
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the above circumstance has by most historians been deitomis^ 
nated * Victoria AUeluUuica* A pyramidal stone column was 
erected the spot, in the year 1796# by Nathaniel Griffith 
esq. Ae then poeeessor of Rhaal ; on wbkk » the following in* 
scriptihm commemorative of the sangQlamry event 

Ad waan 

CCCCXX 

tUnones Pictiqoe bctlmii wlmnis 
Britonaii junctis viribut iiueipermit 
In bsc regioite« hodteqae Man Oormmi 
AppclIftU: cumin prmlium dcsecndttur# 

Apostolicis Britonum ducibus Germnnn 
Ct LapOj Christ tts nulitabat ia castns ; 

Allrluia tertio repctitura Ckc'amabantt 
Jlodie agmen terrore prosternitur ; 

Triumphant 

Hostibttt lusis sine sanguine ; 

Palma side nan viribus obtecta. 

M. P. 

In victoria: nilclucatica: memotiain. 

N. G. 

MDCCXXXVI*/* 

Kilken is visited by travellers for a sight of the churchy* 
which has a remarkably handsotne carved roof, brought from 
Basingwerk abbey on the dissolution of that house. 

In this parish is Kilken Hall, the property of Thovias Mosi^n 
Edi;;ards,€sq, near which is the F/ynnon /t iniy, which Camden men- 
tions as flowing anti ebbing with the flux and reflux of the tide. 
But it exliibiis no such phenomenon at present, it is reason- 
able to suppose, the statement must have been made upon 
some mistaken authority. It is a large oblong, well, surrounded 
by a double wall ; and from the circumstance of its being ge- 
nerally full, obtained the epitlfel, from LUinwi to hil. 

Moel 

* Afr.'CriiGth appears to have cap}«:d an armchroaism of archbivbop Uftlicr 
in ttatiag the time in uhich the battle took place. Rynicr iti hiii Feeders, 
mentions tin* event, as happening about 447 ; and Mathew ei 
WcAWisier iu hii Ilhtory 162*154, fixes the date A. D. 448. 
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Moely Famma, the highest point of the Clwydxan hills, has 
. lately been selected, from being so cons[>iciiuus to the sur- 
rounding country, as the spot, to commemorate the, 
event of a british king reigning for fifty yeana At thd^spMtng 
of the nobility, and gentry of this, and the adjetning coiMity of 
Denbigh^ to celebrate the jubilee, held on that anniversary, it 
was unanimously resolved, to erect some monument on an ad*^ 
vantageous site, as a lasting memoriat of ttiat event, A sub- 
scription was immediately entered into for defraying the ex- 
pence; and a committee formed for receiving the names and 
donations of others, favourable to the measure : a plan, pro- 
proposed by an ingenious and able architect, M7\ Harrison^ 
was approved of by the committee ; which after some little 
further deliberation, was hnaily adopted, and is now putting in 
. execution. 

Inthevicinity of Kilkenare very consldernhic lead mines and 
other works. Pen y Fron belonging to Mr. Ingle.by is incalcu- 
lably rich, having one vein consisting ol* solid ore, from four to 
five feet thick, exclusive of numerous smaller seams: and se- 
venty tons of ore have at times been obtiiined in tlie course of 
one w^eck. The work is often impede* , particularh^ in wet 
weather, with the influx of water which is drained oiF ai a con- 
siderable expence by means of piiinps, worked by a steam en- 
gine aided with a water wheel. The ore is mixed wdth a small 
portion of Black jack, and is therefore not so valuable as what 
is obtained higher up the stream. 

lAyn y Pandii vein found in Cefu Kilken a spot of ground, 
held umler a lease granted by lord (Srosvenor belonged to the 
late Spirited and iiniefutigable miner and manufacturer John 
Wilkinson esij. ^ This contains one head of solid ore upwards 
of six feet wide ; another four feet, and the width upon the 
V)ottoms that is the extremity of a drift or level, on an ave- 
rage two feel for an extent from eighty to ninety yards. The 
.ore dtig is of two k nds, dciioniinated by the miners blue, and 
white : the former yielding sixteen hundred weight of lead per 
ton, and the latter thii*tceru 
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The smelting bouses runge on the margin of the riverj so that 
the ore immediately as dog ts reduced by fu«<]on into metal ; cast 
into pigSj and a portion of it manufactured almost on the spot. 
A yib betongbig to the former Work, for rollirg lead into 
sliOeUi bjut ita Upparatus pot in motion by a water wheel. 

Moet Jriimt, is another lofty poftioO of the Clwydiab hills^ 
Oh which is a fertifto^ eamp« after the British manner ; which 
iras» to select ilk meat inaccetsible heights, and to render them 
still more •defensibk, on their aamitable sides, by the additidn 
of deep ditches, with iofiy banks, foimed either of earth, or 
loose stones; the area having genemlly only one entrance: 
seldom, or ever, more than two. The camp of Cn»*adoc, which 
that piince occujiitJ, previous* to bis caption by the Roniaof, 
so laconically described b> Tacitus, is a fair spec iroc ii of such 
strong holds, “ Tunc moniibus arduis, et si qua ciementer ac- 
cedi poterant, in modum valli, saxa praestruif^/' The cjne in 
question exactly answers to this description, it having two very 
deep fossa, with corresponding valla, on the approachable sides; 
and on the precipitous one, is a smooth terrace, uppareiiiiy k* 
veiled by art, for exercising the troops. This was a post, that 
formed one link in a chain ot fortifications, originally furiued 
for tiefending the country of the Ordovices, and subsequently 
occupied by their successors, for a similar purpose. This line 
commenced probably at Dlserth, but evidently at IVlocI Hir- 
addug, a rocky hill in the parish of Cwm, near the sea, on the 
north side of the county ; and passing in a south easterly di- 
leciion, fremtedthe territory, possessed by the Cornavii. 

lU ni:ath this hill, is the little pleasant valley of Nanrierch, 
watered by the small river Wheier; w hich having its origin 
here, hastens through the connected valley of Bodfari, to join 
its waters with the Clwvd. 

Penbeow a g'»od mansion, the residence of the late 

Watkin WUtiams^ Esq, is an ornamental object in this fertile 
tract: aac} at a suiall distance from the bouse, is a carnedd or 

tumulus, 

* AanalcB, Lib. XII. c, o3. 
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tumulus^ apd a few upright rude ^tonest apparently the re- 
mahts of a Diu;dical circle. 

fiouFARi has generally from the name^ and otbier iqijrcuni- 
stances, been coiyecttired to be the Faria of Antoniplfm^ JPut 
tieiiuer Mr. Pennanw nor hit inveatigating jTriends* coidi 
cover, after the minutest eoaminatien# any 'Mbjiiws of its oter 
having been a residence of the Romans T)i»|.|jK^ppointm 
arose ftom having been misieda perbapUt for it is 

highly probable^ that Caerwys was the lite itft sftatioii in 
question; and while the latter lost the namei being sunk under 
the Riitisli appellation, this, as an adjacent village, retains its 
orit^toal dhtinction hod-l^arif or a township, belonging to the 
station Varis. 

B\chkoraig ill a flat, embosomed with woods, is a singu- 
larly coiistr lited iiiaiision, built of brick, late the property of 
SetgHiot Pwzzi^, Mi right of his wife of literary celebniy, the 
widow of Henry Thrale, esq. and daughter and heiress of John 
j|^§alusbury esq. The house consists of a kind of centre, with 
'i^hree adjoining sides, or wings; which form a quadrangle, in- 
closing a square area, called the court. The principal part 
comprises u hall, with an adjoining parlour of unusual dimen- 
sions; and iiie other parts of the building are carried up to the 
height of six stories in a pyramidical shape, lurminating with a 
cupola. From me nature of the plan, many of the rooms are 
small, and the whole, for hospitable residence, extremely in- 
convenient. iSome painted glass in the windows represent 
the arms, appropriated to the knights of the Holy Sepulchre; 
and one sliield bears a family j^'oat charged with a heart, iii- 
scribed 

l.‘i67 

RC 

S 

The date refers to the time the building was erected; and 
the initials, poiutixig to the name of the founder, in cunj unction 

with 

• Mr. Piotti died in the year 1809, and a misnomer occurs in what gene- 

is a very accurate obituary, " died March at his seal JiryubcU, in 

Di'n'jishshiri’ 
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Mrith the Christian name of his bdy^ have bcneaib the allasirc 
motto, Cor ununt, via ana.** From this and some letters on 
the iimU ^hh the date 156}^, and on the entrance gateway 
itappeara to have been erected by sir Richard Clough> 
m the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

Sir KietlARD Ctouctt was one of those extraordinary cha-^ 
raeiers, that occasiooaliy arise, tp check the arrogance assumed 
fW>in birth ; and to moderate, if not repress, the exclusive claim 
to greatness, set up by persons, who boast of their high de* 
hccnt, for he could say steniniata quid faciunt/* He was the 
son of a person in a very low menial situation at Denbigh : and 
by his natural talent, aucl active energies raised himself into 
notice; acquncMl wealth, and obtained dignity. His first step 
in life was becoming a choristt i m the cathedral of Chester. 
Afterwardb he >vas apprenticed tu the ( i U hrated sir Thomas 
Gresham; and in the ronr'^e of a ft u \<‘U> connected with 
him, as a partner in trade, lie soon rose lino eminence as thf 
most distinguished iiieiclinnt m Antwt‘rj>, in which city ihO' 
latter part of his life hf t hu fly resided, and \\ lierc he died, andf 
ins body lie.s intened, except the heart, wdiich was trails* 
mitted in an urn to England, and deposited in the church of 
Whitchurch in his native county. 

He appears to liave been of the Roman catholic religion, 
having jirobably imbibed those principles, by long residence 
among people of that persuasion. He made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusnlem, where he w'as made a knight of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
and then adopted the badge of the order, the five crosses for 
tnrnily arms. He accumulated so much wealth, that his name 
bf raine provt-.rbial, like that of Craesus, " Efc a aethyn Chugh** 
or he is become a Clough. Besides amply providing for two 
daughters, and a natural son, he left Uie great tythes of Kilkcii 
to the grammar school at Denbigh, and gave several thousand 

pounds 

Benmiibirc Gabriel Piozai, esq. husband of Mrs. V, the once justljr C.ef** 
bralcd Mrs. Thrale*/' 


fieiultman's Magazine, Vol. 78. part U 
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pounds towards erecting the Royal Exchange: so that be may 
oe considered a joint founder with sir Thomas Gresham, of that 
public structure. On the latter person the greater part of his 
wealth is said to have devolved, according to an early Mna|inn* 
tative, or mutual agreement, that one# or other should hate the 
benefit of survivorship. Sir Richard died and the boon 
descended to sir Thomas, who lived till the ydelf 147$. 


CAERWYS 

Op Caergwys, a small market town, containing, according to 
the returns made to parliament, 163 houses, and 773 inhabi- 
tants, derives the name from Caer a fortified city, and gwjft 
summons; it having been originally a Roman station, and 
afterwards a seat of judicature* : the assize, or great sessions 
j:ifbr the county of Flint being held for several centuries at this 
lljplacc. But its former magnificence is extinct, the glory of it 
•.gone, its beauty faded, and the tame only remains. Stat 
nominis umbra.” Camden observes, that, ‘ the name favours 
much of antiquity, but 1 observed nothing there, either an- 
cient, or worth notice.^ Cacr, however is llie name the Britons 
gave to a place, or station, that had been fortified, or occupied 
by the Romans, and this exhibits a Roman plaji, the streets 
crossing each other at right angles: and numerous copper 

coins 


• It appears from the grievances laid before John Peclvliam, ardibishop of 
Canterbury, who had er pro/euo constituted himself arbitrator between hing 
K-dward the first, and prince Llewelyn, that the men of Tegcngl, or Te> 
fiengyl, complained of a gross infringement of their privileges, by the jiis- 
ticUr of Chester; and asserted it was their indubitable right, to be tried ac- 
-cording to the laws of Wales, and at the usual places fur decision, either 
Rhuddlan, Tref Edwin, or Caerwys. Afterwards it recovered its privileges, 
h^d its' municipal buildings, and was of considerable consequence for cen- 
UAries; till about the middle of the seventeenth; when the juridical business 
was removed to Fliai*. 

* Wynne’s Hist* of Wales, p. 287. &c. Appendix p. dO’^. 
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icoins of diiferent emperors also were discovered* sometime 
‘since, in a tield below the town. There lately remained an 
npri^i stone bearing a Latin inscription, in rather nncouth 
letters* 

lire Ja^xT WstisaBo*-** 

This 'stone moasttring four ttt% six inches in height* and 
three in breadih* was evidently sacred to the memory of some 
heroine* who probably fell in battle at the period the Romans 
were in possession of this island^. A tumulus is near the site* 
and numbers more are scattered about the vicinity. The mea- 
surement in a direct line nearly answers to that* laid down in the 
Roman Itinerary of Antoninus; where the distance between 
Varis and Conoviura is stated at nineteen miles ; by the pre- 
sent road it is somewhat more ; but till the relative proportions 
of a Roman OTiV/f and the English statute mile, be as-^ 

certained* it will he impossible to arrive at accurate adjustments! 

In subsequent ages this town had to boast of being the Athentp 
of North Wales, as the place where a kind of British Olympics :i 
were performed* it being the seat of the Eistcdiifod, or sessions 
of the Bards and Minstrels: the grand theatre, where in ho- 
nourable contention they tried their skill* poured forth their 
extemporaneous eiVusiuns* awaked their harps iu melody* . 

And gave to rapture ali tlicir ticmbling slriiigs.” 

Under the British princes the Bnrds and Minstrels were as- 
sociated in corporate* or rather collegiafn bodies; into which 
none were admitted* but such as had given proofs of their skill 
in the respective sciences* before proper judges appointed to 
preside on the occasion, under a formal cunirnissioii from the 
princes of Wales; and, after the conquest of the country by 
the English, from a similar instrument of authority* Issued by 
the of England. 

• This has recently h«uji rcmorcH, aud placed iii IMr. rcunanl’s garflen^ nt 

Pomning. 
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It has been obserred by Mr. Andrews in his history, that 
the tale of Ed^^ard the first’s craelty to the Bards^ has no foitn« 
datioii, but an obscure tradition ; and a slight hint in the htsh 
tory of the Gwydir family. An edict probably migbl, have 
been issued at that tiine^ for imposing silence, oa an order 
whose power was great, from the influence it possessed 
over the passions, and prejudices of tbe^ populace; but it 
appears, that successive moaarchs thought it pendent^ as a 
political measure, to have recourse to the same means, and en* 
courage a similar description of persons, to mollify the rude 
manners of a ferocious people. 

With the Celtic nation** the Beirrd, called Bardi in Latin, it 
has been observed pos,ossod very great authority, from the 
nature of their iitfice, and the implicit confidence of the people. 
The German tribes were roused to energy, and animated in 
battle, by verses, delivered in a deep and solemn tone by this 
; order of men*'. And among the Gauls they panegyrised the 
.’ocharacters, by emblazoning the actions of emintutly iieroic, 
ior virtuous men; and particularly eulogistd the niernory of 
such, as fell in their country’s causef- And though the insti- 
tution is now dissolved, and the character nlicially no more : 
yet those who ^ born with music in their souls, and wish to 
feast on raptures ever new/ will consentaneously say, 

" But Jiail yv ini,:»!ity niaslt-rs of the lay, 

Nature's Hue sons, thr frieuds ut' man and truth ! 

Whose S(nig, suhiiniely sweet, sereiielv gsy. 

Amus'd iny childhood, and inform'd my youth. 

O Id your >pirit svill my hosum >uolh. 

Inspire my dreams, and my wild wanderings guide • 

Your each rugged path oi liie can smooth; 

For well 1 hiiuw, w lierz-cvcr yc reside 

Tiierc liarmoDY, and peac--', and innnceuce abidct*’* 

Prf»bably Minstrels, as weii as ilard.s, w'ere under certain re- 
ijnlaiions in the time of Druidism, The former evidently were 

an 

* Tacitus dc IVTuribus Genntmornu. 

f Strabo. 1 il). 1\', p. 
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an assisting order, as well as the latter, in the seventh century i 
fur it is stated of Cadwaladar, the last pendragon of Britain, 
who died at Rome in the year 688, that being attended by his 
nubl6i^*tfli’^«li tiasembly similar to those about to be described, a 
luiiiSrtTel {terfortned on the harp, in ao discordant a manner, or 
in stoich a dissonant key, that a royal mandate was issued, pro- 
hllM$g and alV otbem of his order, under pain of a most 
ftdm ever playlhg on it any more : and order<* 
they should, in future, adopt that of ilfu^yen Gisynedif, 
or the pleasing one of North Wales^ 

Subsequent regulations were made respecting these orders 
by Bleddyn ap Cynaii, contemporary with William the con- 
queror, which were aiierii'a|ds confirmed by Gryflyd ap Cy- 
nan*, who reigned in the time of Henry the first, and king 
Stephen. These restricted the calling by excluding from the 
number soi^disant performers : for it was enacted, that no per- 
sons should follow the profession of bard, or minstrel; but 
those who had regularly graduated at the Eisteddfod, or ses- • 
sions, held for the purpose, every three years. They W'ere not :: 
to degrade themselves liy following any other occupation, were ' 
prohibiterl from invading each other's province, and the remu- 
neration for their services fixed by a legal tariff. 

Numerous triennial meetings, or sessions of this kind, were 
iield, for giving regularity and consequence, to a description of 
men, deemed politically necessary, after the English were in 
possession of Wales. But as the English laws prevailed, this 
necessity gradually ceased. An Eisteddfod was held at this 
place on July 8d, in the fifteenth year of Henry the eighth, at 
which time some of the ancient laws, respecting Bards and 
Minstrels, which appear to have been in later ages coiifounded 

together, 

* This prittcc ta said to have introduced the harp, and erwth into Wales, 
who being born in Ireland, and descended by his mother’s side of Irish pa- 
rents, brought with him front thence several skilful musicians, who invented 
almost ail the instruiuents as iveie afterwards played on in Wales*." 

. / * VWfine/s Hist, nf VValfs, p. 
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together^ by tome xmaccountable misako/ were referred to, and 
professedly confirmed. 

The last legal commission for opening an Eisteddfod^ was 
granted in tl)e year 1$G8: which runs in the followingtfiirm: 

By the Quene 

ElizaeetHi by tlie gra<e of Goo^^^f Fr»aTieo»9UllA 

Irelagidr Quene^ defender of the layth, fee* to oHgtnittie and 
ryght Wel beloved Sir Richard Bttikhjf, knigkt, Sir JRmiQryf- 
fttht knight, Ellice Price £squir» Doctor in cy viU lawful tgKl one 
of our counsail in our marches of Walcs^ Willinm Moetyn Jo* 
van Lloyd of Yale, Jhn Salusbury r>f Huge, Rees Thooios* 
Maurice Wynne, Will™ Lewis, P^.s Mostyn, Owen Jhii ap 
Ho" Vaughan, John Will'” ap John, John Lewis Owen, Moris 
GrufTytb, Symound Tlielvall, Ellice ap W® Lloyd, Rob^ Pu* 
leston, Harry Aparry, William Glymie, .and Rees Ilughcs» 
etquio'*, and u> every of them greeiing. Wliereas it is come 

Jthe knowledge of the lurde president and other o' said coun* 
.^il in o' marches of Wales, that vagraunt and idle psons, 
tiamiiig thcmsclfs, mynstrells, rithniors, and iinrtlies, are lately 
growcii into such an intolerable multitude v^^in the principa* 
litee of North Wales, that not only gentleiiieii and othei^, by 
iheire shameless disorders, are ufteuLirnes disquieted in theire 
habitacons; but also tliexpcrt inyustrclls and niucisions in 
toune atid contry therby niucli discoiiraged travail in 
thexercise and practi/.e of theire knou ledge ; and also not a 
little hyndied in theire lyvhigs an [iferin ». The reforiuacon 
w her of, and the putting of these people in ord', the said lurde 
president and counsail have thought vercy necessary c, and 
knowing you to be moii b<^th ofwysdome and upriglit dealing, 
and also of experience aiul good knowledge in the scyence, 
have apoiiited and autbori^ied you to be commissinners for tlnit 
purpose. And for as much as o' said couiisail of late, tiavayliug 
in some pfe of the said prineijiaiitee, had pfect undeistanding 
of credible report, that thaccuslomed place I' u- ilte xecucoii ol 
like comssyon, hath bciic heretofore at Car.oy* -Jr countiu 
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ht Flyttt; md tlimt WilKaafii Moityfl esquio** and hin ancrest"* 
hare had the gyN and bestowing of the syWer har)>c a}>p- 
tayning to the dnffef that iaenltie^ and that a > eates warning 
at the be^e Mcnstonied to be geai^en of tha<i«« mbty 

an 4 li|Pp 89 lir the tike comissyotu Oor said coansaii b tve, 
i^^jqpdynted the saaeniion of this oommiasyon to be at the 
Wfik ik Itoiidifsrnext aft^tlie f^ase of the 

IVynltee^ abbll be in the yeare of tovde Ood* 


* And therefbre we require and command^ yon by the autlKH 
ritee of these psents^ not only to cause open pcWmacons to be 
made in all (Tavo*** m’ketts, towne^and other p>laces of Hssembly 
w***m our counties of Carn'von, Mryryonneth, Den- 

bigh, and Flynt, that all and pson and psons that entend to 
inayntcigne theirc lysinqs by name or color of mynstrells, 
rithmors, or barlhes, isitltin the Tala th of Aberfiowe, romp- , 
bending the said fire sbiioct^ shal brand appearc befoie you ^ 
the said d<i>r and place, to slje^^r their 1earn»nj;s accord-* 
ingiy : but also tliat you, X\, XIX“^, XVill«‘, XVn<>»ii 

xYi'", XV'-". xiiib », xni««, xu»^ XI", X'H, IX, VIII, vn, 

or VI <'f >oii nheitof youe, S’ Richard Bulkley, S' Rees Gruf- 
fith, niice PiKc.and \V" Mosfyn, Esqnio"*, or 111**% or II, of 
you, to be of the nomb' to repayre to the said place the dayc 
afoiesaid, and calling to you such expert men in the said fa- 
cultie oi the Welhhe niusick, as to you shall be (houpht conve- 
nient to pceade to thexcutton of the piiiiss', and to admitt such 
and so many as by youi wisilomea and kno\c ledges you shall 
f\ndc worthy into and titid>^ the degrees tieietofure in ccribla* 
bit sort, to use exercibe and folowe the scyenees and facultes 
of tlu'irr pfes‘yon.s in such decent enP as hiiali apptaignr to 
echo ot theirr degtec'., and as yo^ dis'^iccoiis and wisdomes shall 
p&cribe imtu them, gcaving straight xnonycons and coroaundm* 

in 


• This tuas the id&t Vmcdtliud held at Caerwis, The prize wti adjudged 

by Sion ap \Villidin dp Stcii. 
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in or name and on hehalfto the rest not worthy that they rC' 
lurnc to some honest labor and due exercise^ such as they be 
most apte unto for miiyiilenaimcc of their lyvings, upon paine 
_to bo taken as sturdy and idle vagahoundes, and to be used ac- 
cording to the lawes and statutes provided in that behalf, letting 
you wyth o' said Counsail look for adveitisem' by due certifi* 
catf at your handes of yor doinp m tbexecueon of the said 
pmii*« For seeing in any wise that upon the said assembly the 
pets and good order be observed and kept accordingly asser* 
tayning you that the said W”*. Mostyn, hath pmised to see fur- 
nyture and things necessary prided for that assembly at the 
place aforesaid, (icven under o' signet at o' citic of Chester 
the XXlir^ of October, the nynth yeare of o‘ raigne. 

Signed her Ilighnes counsaill, in ' 
the mrches of Wales.*' 

Thus runs the comniission for bolding, or keeping this kind 
of act at Caenvys ; on which occasion Sion ap William ap Sion 
'was appointed judge of Prize. 

By virtue of this (le«’d an Eisteddfod was held on the 26th of 
the following May, when numerous persoTis were admitted to 
their rt speclive degrees, .,s vocal and instriiinental perlovmers: 
among the former, four were created Chid bards of vocal song; 
seven Primary students of do : three Secondary do. and three 
Probationary suideiits of do. Among the latter three Chief 
bards and teachers of instrumental song ou the harp; five 
do. but not privileged as instructors; four Primary students of 
instrumental song on the liarp; five Sec<mdary do. and thru# 
probationers. Of pcrfi>rmers on the Crwth two were elected 
as chief bards an<l tutors ; four as chief bards, without the pri- 
vilege of iri.siructing; one as primary student; seven secondary 
students, and four probationary oues. It is a kind ol* bathos in 
honorial distinction, that players oh the crwth, however excel- 
lent, or whatever their respective merits might be, were 
rajiked, like tabuurcrs and pipers, among the ignoble performers. 
There appear to have been four degrees m the poetical, for 

2 Z 
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the vocal performers were supposed lo sing their own compo- 
sitions, and five in each department, of the musical faculty- 
The probationer was stj lt'dy d?/scj^ble y spas, or ibe lowest dis- 
ciple; who if a candidate lor pociie honours, was obliged 
shew, that he not only UiuU rstood the construction of live spe- 
(iCb oylH but also he wait able to ibem 

in the presence of an officeri denominated 
a nnd conacientiottsly deoiare at tlie tame time^ he 

MMI poasesbcd wUh the atan, the true furor poeticua^ or poctkal 
Iteniua. 

When he became a erraduate, he was termed Ih/scyhl Jyiey* 
yiaiddi or a disciplined disciple. To arrive at this honour, he 
must previously ha^i be^n aiqutdnted with twelve diflbient 
meties, and piuductd spetmiuis of each, as lus own compo- 


sitions. 

Succeeding to this honorary distinction, be went on to that 
of Dpscyhl Vcncclrddiaidd or can<}i(Uue for the superior degree 
of Pcncerrld. For this the cjualihcalions requisite were still, 
higher. Iltf must be able to com|)ose in tu’-enly one species 
verse; and them he was made Pcncerrd, or chief in that fa^ 
culty, on wliifli occasion he received the badge of a silver 
harp, or that of a golden, or silver cliair, emblematic of the 
magnificerit chair, in whicli he was scaled at the ceremony, 
that took place when invested with tiie high degree. 

Tlie distinciionb obtained by instrumental performers weru 
nearly similar to those above recited. 


— « Some Uiere. were Bards, that in their sacred rage 
Uccorded the descents and acis of every age ; 

Some with their nimble joints that struck the warbling string, 
III rnigcriiig some unskilPd, but us’d to sing 
To oiliiTs harp ; of which you bolh might find 
Great plenty, aud of both cxcelllni; in their kiud, 
lhat at the Stetliva oft obtain’d a victor’s praise ; 

Had won the sliver iiarp, and worn Apollo’s bays; 

Wiiose verses tliey deduc’d from those first golden times, 

Of sundry sons of feet, and sundry suits of rhinics. 
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Tn Fiiiglins some ilicre wcrr, Uiat in Iheir subject strain ; 

Some makers that af»ain uRect a loftier vein, 

Hehcarse thfir higli oinceits in cow^ths; other some 
Jn owflells theirs cxj)ios.s, us matter traps to come. 

So varying still their moods observing yet in all 
Their ijuuntities their rests, their censures metrical ; 

Foi , to that sacred art they most themfelvat i 
Addicted from their Ufth to so aniich 
That in the mountains^ ihM who seam hnva iMt d boo|i 
Moa ahilfnlly will maka^ at though Aam ait they tdok/* 

From this period the Welsh hards wore treated with eoper- 
cilious contempt, by thf* court uf London ; minstrelny in con- 
sequence also hecaTiie n« glrtlfd, and the calling of the eia* 
reddfod ceased Aoni ihul pciioil 

In the year 1798, an attempt was made to restore this lite-, 
rary congress by the Ctuymddrtihn socicij/* ,x\\t members of 
which, having the honour of their national ci.lcbnty for music 
. and poetry at heart, were anxious to revive an iirtitution, cal- 
r.culated t(» excite that talent, lotig latent, ibr want «'f encourage- 
;>inem and produce by rivalry, that skill in hanuony, and ex- 
cellency ill poely, fur wliicii the country I* J tlnoiigh centuries 
been famed. 

This cisteddlod, though not called hy Koval e.uihority, ap- 
pears to have been .numerously and respccialjly sanctioned. 
After the ancient usual notice of tnelvc Uionths, and one day, 
had been duly given. The company mot on the !d9th of May, 
in the 'JoAvn iiali ol Caeruys, which had been previously fitted 
up fur their reception. A considerable [lortion of the lovers 
ol harmony in the Principality, and adjacent counties, attended 
the meeting; and among those who appeared aa candidates 
for prize, were reckoned twenty bards, vocal performers eigh- 

2 Z 2 tocn, 

Tliit North society, comprises a number of spirited njeiitlerjcu, 

chiefly resident in J^ondoi:, wlio entered into nii ii.s‘(»ciaun» h r Hie cneou* 
f»gciuent of Welsh litcrnturc, und by whose litudable exeH(on>. much re- 
piditc iimUer, relative to history jind the arts, h«s been broiight to light, 
foni manuscripts that, for centuries, were buricil iu ohliviou. 
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teen, and harpers fwcKe. The Thesis was judiciously chosen, 
as being tongenial to the spirit of the aiu lent 'Rulons, and pe- 
culiarly allusive to the occasion of their asseinhling lc)i»elhrr. 

The love of our country, and the coninionioratioii of the (e- 
Ichrated Eisteddfod, held at the same town, and undei the 
same roof, by virtue ofa commnsion froin<|tieen Elizabeth.*’ 
The mrellmm4ote| vaainy written man aoiinatrd 

straiu; iome {MmiNHitMd considerable met it. The 
displays of art, alsq were tuMitled In a great share of excellence* 
The first day was speiitr i(i;t readihg, and comparing the pih 
etieal works of the diilerent candidates for the Cadatr, or Chair ; 
the second was occupied in hearing the vocal and instrumental 
performers exhibit their respective and on the third, 

the prizes were adjudged, the nominal honours conferred, and 
the assembly disunited, 


HOLYWELL, 

Or TreJTj/jtnon, derives its name from a remarkable fine-f. 
spring, that rises at ilic bottom of the hill jiLst below the town; 
and which, till interrupted by mills, belonging to divers riiHim- 
factories, hurried its w'aiers through a picturesque glen, with 
remarkable rapidity to the sea. 

The origin of this natural fountain, in legendary story, is 
ascribed to a miraculous event. A damsel, burn of noble pa- 
rents, her father, Thtxviili, being a potent lord in ihis ilistrici, 
aufl her mother Wenh>, desceinled from a noble .«iU»tk in Mont- 
gomeryshire; who redded togcjher near the present site of 
Hol\wtdl. »SV. either iiiicie, or brother, superintended 

her cJ'.icatiori ; and erected a church on the spot, for the re- 
ligious instruction of others at the same time. A neighbouring 
prince, or cbiefmin, named Cradocut, smitten with her beauty, 
became so en.ur.oured <»f her charms, as to fall violently in 
love : ami rou t'd into impassioned vehemence by. the 
assumptive coyness of the inaid, he was determined to have 

■ that 
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that by force, which a few blandishments, or smiling atten- 
tions, would soon have obtained for him consenting possession. 
The fair, like D.iphno, fled from her suitor, who pursued her 
iih the ardency of intemperate desire, and disgusted with her 
aifect alien of horror, diew out his sword, and at one blow se« 
vorf'd tht head from thobody; wliicb rolling down the hill, 
rested on a certain spot below^, near dio dbnrcliu 'A most co- 
pious spring instantly burst fortiw^iH^aters gushed out, end a 
powerful stream irrigated the yaileiifi^htch, from its itemark- 
able dryness, had previously received the appellaiioih of Sfj/ch^ 
nant But this was a simple concomitant of the story. The 
head of the virgin was more fortunate, and wonderful, than 
that of Orpheus, which is reported to have sung a farewell 
as it floated dow*n the llelirus, after having been cut off 
by rival Siconian ladies ; for it was not yet destined, to hold 
its tongue, nor close its eyes. St. Bcuno * with a chirurgical 
skill, not possessed by the (acuity of the present day, took up 
|he head, rc-adupted it to the body, and, ‘ niirabile dictu/ after 
a few prayers, alias incantation'!, the dissevered parts instantly 
and spontaneously re-uiiiUd ; leaving only the impression of 
cicatrization, visible as a slender white line, encircling the 
neck, of the resuscitated maid: merely a.'* an evidential mark 
to those, who might examine into the natuic of the miraclcf. 

The assassin is reported instantly to liave suflercd the reta- 
liating vengeance of heaven ; for being strqpk dead by light* 
ning, the earth, opened her jaws, and sw^allow'ed at one mouth- 
ful the impious corpse. Higdeii observes, the crime was visited 

2 Z 3 upon 

* St Beuiio it basLeen previously noticed, built tbe monastery of Clynnog 
vawr ID Ciiertinrvuiishire, to wiiicli his votaries m utter ages used to lepair. 
And as Fuller in his quaint maiiiiur observes, ** if the tip of his tongui', tvbo 
first tuld, and the top of his fingers, i»ho first >srote, this damnable Ik*, had 
be«»n cut off, and they lud b«ih been sent to attend their cure at the shrine 
qfSl. Keuno, they certainly would Jiave been more wary alterwards. b®v 
they reported, or recorded such improbable truths*.’* 
t See Fleetwood's Life of St. Wenefrede, published in 


• Worthies of Wales, p. SS* 
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Upon his posterity, and that even the descendants of the mon- 
ster, vere atHicted b\’' horrible judgments, which could only 
be escaped, or removed, by an expiatory sacrifice, made at 
tliis well ; or at the slirino, in the conventual church of the 
abl ry ol St. P-tei and St. IHul at Shrewshuiy; >\heie the 
bune^, as precious reliques had been removed : a story humo- 
rously recorded in the mookieh I^n lines* 


** Ad Badngwvrlk fons oritur 
Qui «atii vulgo diettur, 
£tt4oitfe bulHsscAttttit 
Quod max injecta rejicit. 

Tun magnum tlumen procrcat 
Dt Cumbria xuffiLiat, 

ilut dant ro^aiiiuia 
Reportant niedic.iiniaa 
Kubru gnttatos lapide« 

In scdiebii^ repeiics 


lu signnm racrl sangiiinir, 
Quern Veiwredc vurgiiiis 
Guttur truneatum fuderah 
Qni scelus hoc pntriverat, 

Ac nati, M iicpotuli 
Lntiaut lit canum catuli 
PtMioc sanctat sufiragiuin 

lilt ad Itunc fimtitutum . 
Vi I If! inbf m Salopia' 

I bi quie^iCit hodip*,’* 


A different fate attended the devout lady, for she survived., 
her decollation; and as previously stated, was interred 
Gwytherin in the county of Denbigh, But the memory of the 
miracle was not iu like manner to be eoinmittcrl to oblivion, or 
buried in tliat land, where all things arc forgotten. No, not 
only did healing streams flow from the spot, but the iiiosst, 
growing near the fountain were possessed of a peculiarly fra- 
grant scent; and^thc blood that spotted the sloms, like the 
flower into which Venus transformed her unfortunate favourite, 
Adonis, annually commemorates the fact, by assuming on the 
of June, colours not observable on them at different times 
of the year. 

The supposed sanative virtues of these waters from their 
professed miraculous origin, fornierij’^ attracted numerous pil- 
grims; and St. Wenefrede's well tvas looked upon with the 
eye of credulity, as another Bethesda. Here all kinds of in- 
firmities, to which poor corporeal man is incident, received a 

hcalinff 

• Folychronicon in Gale's Scrlptores, Vol. III. p. 190 , 
t Jan^trmamiBnspltnioidet, Iiys$u$jQlUhu9^^ 
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fcealinp power; and to the present day, crutches, barrows, and 
other votive olh rings, as trophies of the astonishing cures per- 
formed, are placed in a pendent position over the well. So 
late as the seventeenth century, its reputation seems to have 
In eii preserved, tor * the Pi nice, who lost lliree kingdoms for 
a iinss, payed his respects to the saint* August ^29th 168G; and 
received in return for tlie royal comtltimeot* the chemise in 
which his great grandmotli(|5r> Mar^ Stoart, lost her head/ The 
celebrity* however, has had its day. Few of the great, now 
honour this lady of the lake, with a visit ; and the resort of 
devotees has been rapidly on the decrease. In the summer 
months a few persons from tlic adjacent counties, frequent 
these foiitinalia, for the purjiosfs of bathing in waters, evi- 
dently endowed with every good quality, arising from purity 
and frigidity. 

7'he spring is perhaps one of the finesl in the kingdom. 
From experiments and ( alculations made, to aM tuain the quan- 
tity of water, tin own up pei minute, it v\aN a**( trtained, after 
repeated trails, in one instance to amount to the extraordinary 
quantity of nvetUy one ions; ami in another, to eighty four 
hogsheads. But that in time of drought, or after wet weather, 
the flow is equal, must be placed among those vulgar errors, 
arising iVoni assumption, and propagated by credulity. Those, 
whose experience extends to years, ailirm, the variation is 
extremely great; that in summer there is frequently a diminu- 
tion of one third, or more ; and after violent ruins, the increase 
is ill a greater proportion. y. 

Happily for this part of the country, as well as the community, 
the xvaters have been made subservient to much wiser pur- 
poses, and appropriaii-d to more important uses, tlmii those to 
which they had long been dedicated under the influence of 
superstition. In the course of nearly two miles from their 
iirsl appearance out of the rock, to their confluence with the 
Cliester channel, the stream they form, contributes to work one 
corn mill, four cotton manufactories, a copper smelting house, 

2 Z 4 » brixH 
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«bras<i house, and foundery ; a large copper smithy, a wire 
inili> a ralaiiiiiio calcinary, &c. &,c. 

The water, which boils up with immense force, is received 
into a well of a polygonal shape, covered by a sort of colonadcd 
cupola, the groined n>oi’of svhich is richly dei orated witli ima- 
gery. Some portion consists of gro^sqoe figures, others are 
parts of lunimals, allusive to the armorial bearings of the Stan- 
ley {amtly; and a ton with a hop plant issuing out of being 
the rebus of Elieabeib of sir William Stanley, in- 

dicates, that this building must have been erected sometime 
prior to 1495 ; he having been beheaded in that year Some 
writers state, it was built by Margaret, mother of Henry the 
seventh; but Grose in his aiitiquities, from the style of building 
confutes that opinion. Adjoining the well is a neat chapel in 
the pointed style, < f <\ much older date ; for it seems that in 
Richard the third’s time, the abbot and convent ofBasingwerk 
received from the crown ten maiks yci .*ly for the sustenlacione 
and salarie of a preiste at ib cfuppolle of Si. WynefrideV' 
This building is private properly at pi<‘s(nt, belonging to Mr. 
Leo of Llanerch ; and lately has been converted into a charity 
school; but the well is open to the public at large, as appears 
by a decree in chancery, during the presidency of lord chan- 
cellor Ellesmere, in a suit respeeting the manor of Holywell, 
between sir John Egcrtoii, knt. and a Mr. John Eldred. The 
chapel was evidently erected, to favour the eleemosynary bu- 
siness of the well ; and a strong attempt was made in 1C87, by 
Mary, queen of James the second, to put the sacred edifice in 
the hands of a proper agent, a catholic priest. The waters of 
this sacred fountain, however, by persons of the catiiolic per- 
suasion are considered as having lost none of their virtues, and 
another diversion was made to propagate the belief of their sa- 
native qualities, in a pamphlet, lately published, wherein the 
author endeavours, by a pretended appeal to facts, ' as stubborn 

things/ 


• Usrieiaa Manuicripts, No, 453, wad S5S, 
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".hings/ to substantiate the supernatural character of the well, 
riie work is ^ entitled, Authentic Documents, relative to the 
niraculous cure of Winefred White, of the town of Wolver- 
•anipton, at Holywell in Minishire. on the ^Sth of June 1805; 
ivitb observations thereon by J. M. &< Tiuler this title 
numerous cases aiw detailed, and mulitl&riotts testimonies ad- 
luced by mtecUcal persona, and other eya^-witnesses of the most 
tstomahins oures^ effected by once bathing in the fountain, 
consecrated to Hy geia by the virgin saint Ex vuio disco ; one 
ipecimon will be sufficient to furnirii an idea of the author’s 
method; ami his implicit faith. ** I hereby declare, that 
about three months ago, 1 saw a young woman calling herself 
Winefred White, walking with great difficulty on a crutch; 
stated subsequent!} tfoina cui vat ed spine, and paralysis; and 
that on the folh»wing ntorith> ,, the satd Winefred White came 
to me and wiihout anv qipearance oflamcpc'^s; having 

she told me, been iinni<HiiaU ly cured, allci once bathing in 
;fit. Winefted’s well, digued Khz. Jones. Dated Holywell, 
Sept 30, 1805.’' 

; This IS a story, that w'ould have became the pen of him, 
who drew up the life of the patron saint ; a.id classes well with 
the account given in the liislory of the <ilastonbury Thorn, 
which is said never to be tbund in bloom, but at the anniver* 
sary of the Saviour’s Advent. 

Two festivals are still kept in memory of two great events; 
tile one for her marlyidoin on the ^2d of June ; and another 
for her translation to heaven, on the third of November. The 
latter constitutes, what are denominated the wakes; which are 
attended by numbers within, and without the pale, of several 
churches, when they indulge on such occasions in every kind 
of folly and excess. The first Sunday after St, James's day, 
is observed as a holiday in commemorative honour of some 
taints, perhaps Beuno and Wenefrede, with all the madness of 
Bacbanalian orgies. This day is called Dydd sul y saivt, or 
the Sunday of the Saints. Mr, Pennant, wishing to ascertain 
^ha customs, made use of m Catholic ages on this occasion, 

supposes 
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supposes one, probably, might be traced to a Druidical custom^ 
the Deiceati or Deisol, or turning from the cast to the west, 
according to the course of the sun. In some of the Western 
isles the custom is still preserved with great ilevoiion. Dcas 
signifies the right hand, and siil thq suit, from the ceremony 
being fWBrfoniJcd with i^e right haiHi^tWayg next to the circle, 
caro^'-^ this 

custom might hitve to our saint, 

Deiseil or Deisol, corrdpiBd fiir tbai purpose for Dydd^sob tot 
giving particular sanctidn to the Sunday in question*/* 

In Doomsday book, neither chapeb church, nor well, are 
sneotioned, whence bishop Fleetwood concluded, that the story . 
most have been the invention of monks, living in a subsequent 
period. But with deference to tliat high authority, it may be 
remarked, the name of Hulx^well is Saxon, probably bestowed 
upon it previous to the comjuest, on account of the reputed,.; 
virtues of the spring; and the sanctity attached to it by tho 
legendary story of St, Wenefrede, written bef<»e the making 
of that celebrated survey. It is however a little singular, thM 
Giraldus, allhough in his crusade through Wales, A. D. llBti 
he lodged a night in the parish, is silent on the subject. And 
as be wa.s ever ready, to relate any thing, partaking of the mar- 
vellous, Dr. Powcl lias from this circumstance fixed a lower 
date ; and ascribed the fiction to the monks of the neighbouring 
abbey at Basingwei 

Above the church a precipitous hill impending over the 
little valley, through which the rivulet flows, called Bryny 
castcUf was the site of a fortress, belonging to one of the pow- 
erful lords marchers, Randle or Ranulph the third, earl of 
Chester; w-ho in the year 1210 fortified the castle of Treflyn- 
non, (tr St. Wenefrede; and in the mean while Llewelyn in- 
vaded the earl’s country, and after committing great ravages 

. returned 

• Hist, of Whiteford ficc. p. W. And for a further discussion of flit ob- 
ject see Borlase'f Amiquit ies of Curii«rml|, p. 1S4 te. 

f See Annotationes ItiDerarittin CambriSB. 
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TPtuncd With ilie booiv t> his own territory Not the 
smalltsi A (stilts of th» omKIin ^ aic now lift renuanng Iho 
piiviif i ol Itoldin. m iinutl 1 u, iii<l i iiiiiket was 

(»l)i iini Hoi theplicc, 1)\ the lolliKnii ot the monks belong- 
itiv^ to lii in^xwikabbiv liut tin brst ns tiivebien 
rail\ (iiopt, uidthe becoiid lung clibUbtd ; till it was renewed 
by littiis f»tenb dated June dOth 17Q8» granted to bir John 
Egciion« Ailti this it became a good com market; bat 
since selling by bampk has become ^ general a practice, 
that has declined ; and it is principally held now for the sale 
of botthei\ meat, and other necessary ai tides of provision. 

The town till the beginning oi the lut century was veiy in- 
considiiabie, the houses lew, and me in, thb greater pait being 
rooted with thuih 

A( cut ding to I ii'mus< iipt docuiiunt in bishop 1 'iniu r’s me- 
moianda, it putui^thi thocts o( Si. Asiph, ilu iiimihe .1 of 
faniilus 111 lO^O wi ii i? 1 tl which 41 wcic cnuiuci ited as 
fecusaiits. 

Stnc< tint jit nod, uwina to manufaituK^ the populition has 
gicall^ incK istd, piituiihih in tin town ij p oi (ucciihcld 
Mi, IV nn lU sjjipost I i l#*)i tii< h ms i i^Iii iinount to 
1(>00, iOO < 1 w till i) wi I Pi tilt to Ml nil u mil ibi mt^ iioiii 
7000 to SOOO I 111 M mils nu i tii I iivuiiit nuke tlo 
number di tit' rc nt : vi/. liousos n ib, inliiibited l>y 5507 persons; 
of whom were rcturiu d, as oiuplu) c*d in tiadi* and iiianu- 
facturcs. 

The church, wliich was in liie year 1? -9, m.wly orcclcd on 

the same siu?., and with ujual dimeiisiuns oi the one, which 

from the columns separating the present nave from the ailes, 

was sujiposed of the early Nunnan period ; is a plain neat 

strucluro having a square tow^r at the \Ve>t em!, hut it is in- 

Conveniently situated below the lowm, from wliicli cireimi- 

stance, thoiigli the steeple is furnished willi one heil, yet the 

sound is audible, but in a certain direction ; and. at a very sinaJl 

- • * 

distaiK'e. 


• Wynne’i Hist, of Wales, 2if7. 
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disfnnre. To Riimmon the inhabitants to their public <1 <to- 
tjons, therefore, recourse is hail to a nicthoii lAhiih to a tra- 
scHer, unacquainted ^ith the necessity, appears ludo rous in 
the exticme. A peison, hiied for the pun)o'‘e, as p/ ap- 
plies round his luik a leather strap, to uhuh is stispindtd a 
bell of considerable siot And Hcigfa||aDd ovei one of lus kiues 
h fastened a cushion* Thiui a little priofi^eo iht com- 

mencing divine serticeA pFOceeda through the principal 
streets, tink ling hbtinlill^ eToty time the cashioned knee 
comes forward as he advances in bis progress. 

Besides the church, here are throe other places of worship# 
two for Roman Catholics, and one for protectant dissenters. 

The situation of Holywell is cxccrdingly pleaixiiit, beina on 
the ^lope of a hill, productive in lead oh, which rises finely 
at the hack of the town, and fiom its \innit> to the estuary of 
the Dee, to which an optmiij is foinud h\ a pleasing wood* 
fringed valley, the an is hrghi} saluhiious: and to those, who 
are fond ot (oM bathing, or who^e c ists nquiie ablmtoiis ^ 
that iiatuie, feiv places aie inon i ligihic The wateis aitf 
good, the accomiuodaiiofis coiidoil ihic , iiudicil advice i$ 
ready; and the body may be <xcri.i,‘'ed, wink* the mind is en- 
tertained, by takiiii* iiie various aiul ihversiticd rides, or walks 
in the vicinity. For though commerce has invaded the dis- 
trict, and the noise and bustle of business have disturbed the 
quietude of these sylvan haunts, hy the erection of numerous 
manufactories; yei ilie valley through which the rivulet flows, 
still abounds with jdeturesque scene.^, and cdl'ords an uniipie kind 
of beauty, arising from the charms of naturg, being united, or 
rather, combined with divers specimens of liuinnn art. But 
to furnish a concise account of the mining system, and the me- 
chanism connected with it, in this sinall tract, would far exceed 
the limits, prescribed to the present, work: a brief akclcl^ 
therefore, is all ihiu can be given with references to other de- 
scriptions, and to a sight of the operations on the spot. 

The grand mining concern iennod the Holywell Jcveh com- 
menced in the year 1771, under leases, granted to a company, 

by 
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by the several landed proprietors, through whose nsfatos the 
\« ins ‘d l< ul te suppo nl lo extend. Tlicse were sii P\ers 
l)»ri Tlionns Ih niuiit, r q, P« tr i Pifiv,Fsq. Fd wild 
Tims « '»q uidMis Mai\ Williiuis. Thi'. \pptais lioni jhe ar- 

'Mt jiMiihv one of (Ik pn^piKtor ,whoMa\ t*'iihten«nieom 
\o\ ij(e to visit this grand woik : to Tuv« what may be 

tMilv denominated a tentuftit for tht vWcorn al^er ihousands 
had been at one perkid, preirM an citi|h*e(]table ape* 

cutatfon : yet by unremitting peiaeTdrluce, and inviiicihle pa* 
tience, the adventoreis succeeded beynaH the opinhiM of some* 
though not equal to the expectations of others. After having 
excavated the nxk, coinpobed fiist of shale* nest cheit* sac- 
cteded by litiie>toiie* for about the distance of six hundred 
yirds, the vvi^rkmi <i uut with a it< h veui, th*it traded to raise 
tin* hopes of thui and f.ive addinonal vigoui to 

their tvtihoiis Ihit uotuiih'^t in lin^ they pioiuiid a quin* 
lity o| ( xcelknt ou, n hv n > iiu ins amountrd to a sum, adc« 
q|uate to th< <\p<ii(i iruuiic i in (hi\injtti< h vt i. A lew 
years shim, thc< \mu ni >h *>11 lul , and stnkiUp^ upon a 
rieh M ill ot It tiiKkm s , IIk N bctii hh t ) MMUuritrate 
themselves for the disbursemciit>T, and w t/ isome labour of 
many anxious and distressiiiir ye.iis. 

The levnl is carriod hori^^tuitally into the hill ; and while it 
furnishes a i.omploat drain to the work, it forms a f ;iual for the 
delivery of the ore; so that persons, w, filing to >vo mjc 'ante- 
rior of ti e mine, must, go l»y water ; an*! .small boais are used 
on the ficeasion. Those, e\M |»i beln,; (Fit a* botmin, are some- 
thing like Indian canoes. It og i i ilie Ut u*., pointed at each 
end, and worked along the .stream hy the workmen shoving 
them with levers appliiui to the ro( ky siiles of the level. 
From this horizonr,.il archwav, numerous venical shafts hav« 
been cut; some short, for the pursuit of the mineral \eiiis ; itnJ 
others grassing to day, for the adini'si«ui of air in o the 1 im v. 
The suhterreiie passage, wliieli €?xcoedsa mile in extent, is a ell 
worthy of a visit. Tlie various caverns, wiieiiCs »'»«' ■:»; It-is 
been dpg, the gUmaieriug lights, that cast a doiciul >**.110 over 

the 
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thr tirpths beneath ; the hoiltiw sounds of pent up air, issuing; 
from tl:c numerous res ; together wiJ'U the reverberations, 
arisinET from the trememlons e\plo'4»ons h\- eunpowder, ia 
IKvtmr iln r \ \u tt{|i fi tp I \\i tin ore If nn its nnfr'^, 
cum^ 1 c to i( 1 ^ ‘ It, auituli^ 1 font oiu of 

tluse cateii , * fat tt( t looi^ ig embos'-r { uith < d( nt ous 

spars, a rich vein, i««aily six feel in thkkmss, dips m an nl>* 
Itqoe dtrcrtioA, th it amoaxife to oboat an anglO >£)rty*five 
degrees toward^ the horUoBtal level. 

The products ubtamod fiHnii the hill, thniugh nhich the level 
is driven, are most ol them turned lo a ptoH^ahle account. 

First, LimesUitte, but tied m kilns for the put poses of build- 
ing, and as a xn murt . 

Second, LUuz, 0 * Pt luhil* •^louiid for tht use of the pot- 
teiics 

Thnil, LtfiJott of *\\it Km I-, \j, iuIik, oi dice ote, used 
foi g^dzin^ caUlun nan, Miil wliti, oi stctlgtamed oie^ 
ui K h iOiiT liiis iniuiip It ton of Ivci. 

lomtii, (f « / ii OK Ot .111 , u th jiiiscil uith (V>ppev> 

mil |)U)]> I i<l t K [I lit to liiitc, louiis tiii u^thd ntctel# 

dt LiicC-'i, 

l ihi/, Jjknd<\ onollu r ypet ics of Zinc-f»ic*, called by the mi- 
ners, from its liv id colour, liituk juvk, containing that semi- 
im-t.il, combitud with pyrius, or iron and sulphur in a slate of 

ruuiial'vlurc, 

Tl)?' umubtr of wfirKmrn varli’s at diflercnt times; and the 
ares ^.i'en al^o, uajng to the great ilucluatioii iii ihe sale of 
thit itwoiihl he clifio ult, to fiiriiiNh any account of 
p«.r.';on>, or tlaii t eirmneratioii, which for any Ungtii of time 
;.j>ptar to have the senddanee of precision. Sometimes 
h' i.i (.n* l\ iche> from thirteen t<» fifteen pounds per ton; and 
at otln rs, not more than seven, or eight : the agent is obliged 
ihercfore to reduce, in the laiicr rase, the profits of the miners, 
VI !to \v<*ik by llu- gift, and deliver accf»rding to agreement, the 
oi> at the mouth of ilu- level, or on bank, at a stated sum per 
:oiu- Their \v;»ge'-, howrver, have not been at any period, 

t adequate 
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Rriuquate to the nature of their employment, anti the risipios 
they run. Exclusive uf Aainps, faliin'j; in of r4.ofs, &,c. &;c. 
anti heiiif^ liii]>lc to all arut" mid chronic diseases, that 

proceed hy quick transiLitms from heal to c<»l<l, a.nd vice versa, 
to tthfi \M h tl » (11 cum Mu th i fhev h ^^trkiu the 
ihcst |)(M mehare md daiif^Ftous 

tnal uly, which is termed St '^il occdHioued by 

bibioj; th|i^9|4atA}t particlea 9f the t6eci> a letffit desiiuctive 
puiaon, and cummemes with an acute pam in the stomachy 
which exunds to ^npmgb m the bowels pK^daied by consii- 
pitiun, and attended aith tenesiiXiH, tUu soon puts a j ( nod to 
the sufieitisMili Bat should tbt> not fill vut ns to th dtv* 
ordii,tlu unuho!< he u c t < up ition seld tu illoas 

tlunito iiiivi ii tiu ilimiUtni cf hnu n li 

Thevaiioii'' nulls 'll! i iii lulut i< i thi IT 1\ i It mi 

ate a lai^t <oni mill ii st lU u i th oi t tm. 

|Th( uppti < ott ui mil u( » ^ 1/Si lu >n nn’h 

Jbuill in 1(77 I lu iiwu < uoii i 11ii1<m, hI i (un* 

'\lbent cotton mill in 17lMi, J’lic i* hehuig to |)artm i>hip con- 
i'" ' 

knotvn under the firm, ot the ' Holywell cotton and twist 

company/ Tlie woriiJi employ a number *• Iiands fur con- 
verting cotton wool, into ihreiul of single and uoublti strands, 
by ciirdm;.N spinning, 

The various processes arc. ]>erforined by that kind of cotton 
mil), which la an j ’Mproveinent on the one, that, if not invented. 
Was first profualily applied to the munufaeiure, by sir Richard 
Arkwright. I . Tlu^ maidilnery of dil.s stupendous piece of me- 
chanism is wondt-rfuliy curious, wud at the first view, to persons 

unacijuainled 

• It is by •jomc called Frlyn, From FeJyu a inili, changed in coinpo- 
*ition, from nielyu, or mcliu. " It nny be i!i<' MillUisitmper i 

because it wus «i most frequent in lUe snu'Uing n»iH> ; but fi r a ron- 
tiideruble time past ii iias ceased in ttiese buildings ; uiid lli.it bappme^s may 
be dated from the period in m tueb lime bus been used as a fiux lur the icad 
ores*,’' 

f For a purticulur account of the luaebinety, and the various procc.^»es in 
Ibc icunufacturidg cotton i\c. See " Jieautios/* Vol. III. p. ol-?> 

• Hist. ofWhiteford, &.C4 
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wi'icqumiirttl \Mth the coiiciknatinq <}stcra of whteK, anj 
their co-opeiating foice, the eftocts pioduccd, must appccir like 
miiJKal nedtion. To see from thiilj to fort} ihoisaod v\htel» 
and ipimlles, as ripid as li ;!itniJii» without an per- 

ceptible ciusi ^spontaneously pcrlornunq^ in a regular 

st^netje manner* operaUous of Ui4» newt ctirioti> nicure, m 
nako an irresistible ntiid; an d Jjhe the ^ 

aarrer an exalted idea ^ ^ 

•thepAvrersofnan. 

What are twrmed tbd iratl battery nillap were bniH in TiNk 
And a bran smelting house eras erected about the same tim, 
to supply the formtr iviib plate bra&s> A>r nuihing the tano" 
articles, manufactured m this oiu t, not onlv an uvrful concci 
for culinar} aUitles, but an Atm in tov-shop; lor here n etc 
marie large biass p ins r alltd ^ijitum s, to*- uu purpiMe of pio* 
cutiog salt, b\ c\ ipoi iti »ii, fiom «ca waui,and \ variety of 
baubles foi the Manill is 1 he c il iiuini , m i r s p \ to torm the 
compound xiictal, is pr )cur<d fioiu the mini s ol P* u Y B wf» 
Totendci itsufhCiintK ht ior combmtn^ with the roppcr» itiin** 
dergots a process called roaiUn^ in oidr i (o dis < i d ul a certaiii 
portion ot sulphur, which in a etndt •^latr tt com tins it li 
then iltamtd as it is called, mi. sr ]>..iatt.ii l.oin a epuntrty of 
lead ore commixed with it, and then furilier put into a palpable 
shape by calcination. Thence it is carried to a pounding mill 
for trituration, and mixed with charcoal, a layer of one, and a 
layer of the other, aj7d the mass is then exposed to the heat of 
reverberatory furnace ; when, after a few hours, the ore of 2 ;inc 
becomes united with the copper, and the compound metal pro* 
tiuced, is denominated brass. 

Tlie copper works belong to the Parys-mine company. These 
consist of several descriptions of manufactories. 

First, Roiling mills, w here the pigs of copper are re-smclted> 
and converted into ingots ; and then having been passed be- 
tween cylindrical rollers, are reduced to jdates, or sheets, of a 
requisite thickness, and a proper siac. Th^ copper thus flat- 
tened, is principally sent to the diflerent naval depots, for 
1 sheathing 
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nhips of vrar; much ii used for Teefrisiii the mercantile ser* 
vice; and a large quantity is also bought by the East India 
Company « who export it>mthe shape oi copper plates^to Chinai 
here they arc used j^drying teas. ^ k. 

cond, a forge Ifti^kUig liccessary 

qMthod for defexe|* 
apbitt'- 

\ tcW bi i W B^ ^ il4<>|>SSSii^ ^^tiarUhyij^w^ la 

ceribunly a f try great tmpm««ili^ The 

)olts are previottsly cast intoe pidfme fcrm^ and altenrardi fur* 
icr prepared^ by being submfttefl to the hammer in a cast^iion 
nroove« which gives them the requisite sU^, and dimensions* 
fome of these bolts are twenty feet long; and when ca>e har* 
denedf by the roliin;; and battciiUf, piocess, ami holloised tao 
thirds of the Irngtli^ by boring, tin*} arc CiiD«ihlt of being 
driven through ^tr\ small auger holes, vih< rc the hecU of tim- 
ber are exti erne)} thtcU. Kuildei bands aikI bracts aieinanu- 
/artured hcreaWo, utid copper nails, &c. ^c. 

Third, wire mills sshere slips of copptr, brou^lit ftom a 
alittingroill, stre conwited by /ncans oi an tngun., consisting 
of worm-screw ’pldtcs into wiie, and drawn to *iiiy degree of 
tenuity* Ihe manufactured copper, bia'> , shipped on 

the Bee, at a small distance fioiu the rnaiiutactoiics, and sci&t 
to the large warehouses, the difierciit coinpaincs possess, at Li- 
verpool: whence it is exportjifd, or earned inland naviga- 
tion, to various maikets. 

These woiks weie piincipally furnished v it h copper from 
the Parys mouiiUiii and Mona nmies ui Aiiglest a, and numerous 
vtsielii were emplojcd tm conveying the articles inauufacluied, 
hut since the death oi that \er^ active partner m the concern, 
Ml. Thomas Williams, and from other lucideatal circumstance^, 
they are not casned on with the same spirit, noi to an equal 
extent. 

The year 1706 appears to have been the epoch of tl.e trading 
speculations upon the ilol> welt stream; at w'h.ch i.iue a com- 
pany of adventureis liom Wainngtoii erected the iir^t ai.Ii lor 
battering copjver and making brass* 

4A ^ 


Is 
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III tai the purpose of lajing tht fbtimlatiott of the 

vast buildings> beionging to the Greenfield copper and bras< 
company^ Mr. Donbaiand* their respectable and intelligent 
agent, iWfOiv eral b BontM fypocausf, fuiutsbed with iiumtiou 
Hues, With 9 rod^ convincing fact, 

(flwwttH Ilifl^ilpilfiwtkiwiiwfc Wry. an«iNitly rc. 

ticiaityi 

•PSbat dy jiKikr »h«<ii4viMwd of dtMMiyMd 

«n(U for a$(. Tifoi oxpooihtiHt of umbor i$ ao 
lireot from (tiM (»afe,that a wheat, node of aeaaoned odr. wtiieti. 
Upon a moderate calculation would in most rivulets have tasted 
thirty years, is frequently unfit for use in twelve. Those made 
of red-deal, oi pine, stand sound the longest, by means of the 
resinous quality of that species ot wood> whu h resists for a 
time ihe assailing powc rs These dt pi edators vrerc found to be 
animaicula, the eiufa*, oi Catierpiliais of home species of 
whetlier of the Iphemetal, or PI lyaiKous tubes, has not been 
ascertiiiicd by oui entomologists When they arrive at tbo 
age of pu[>ae, 01 clirysaiideh,they aic ni til\ of the '^anie Itngiiv 
as 111 the embryo state They ar^ produc t <l from egtrs, prev tously 
deposited by the puent insect, iii a sptcics of moss, called by 
lAiindsu^, Ayppum iipaiium, and wlieii iiut'iiiiorphosed into 
Oks, they takt \siiig instantly, and quit then aqueous elemcut. 
In the foim ol InvaMsthe state they < onmnt the greatest de- 
predation During a still day they may be* observed, niakiii.^ 
th^ii ippcarauce. whidi is eerenioniously announcid by a bub- 
bh on the watei , thi> bursts, and the itisttt takes the air, but 
gtiKidlv skims tlif fcuifac€ of the n ater bt fort it dues attempt 
to soil in \n etheieal element, or take pu&sission ot its new ha- 
bitation 

in const qut m e of this, an attempt was made, liy the advice 
at Ml Tail, i civil < iigitieer, to try the icd-deal, well primed 
ind paid, as it is tec hiiieally termed, with a mivtuie, < oinposed 
A tai, pitch, audiuddle, buttbia u as found not to answer tW 

impose: and then, under the ol* ^ supenoi nnnd, 

\ heels of east 11 on w«co IwbiMuleii* 

’Hic 
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The village of BA«tN««BaK is notable, both for the remains 
of Its ancient abbey, the vestiges of a house belonging to the 
bu^hi* Temptan, and a ctutle, once the key to this part the 
country. Oai 

With reaper KpdiMdeal onJw, seemato otsun the 

precethnne ; t|i«i|^ mUifU pf aathairs, 

5 ho bAvo written on the gk|f n 

ihripib*'' it appear*, hPwl^, (b^a H Ht| i 1 )i l n i a i | ( li 

Indbeea eitaUidted hare ebieo. thttHMir «leyia|d>. 

or beginning of the twelfth eentety. TVniiier, 6ftoiring tb* 
iiithonty of Dugdale« f sayfi> that it wat founded by Kanolph# 
earl of Ohe«terp A. D. I131« and that it was probably the first 
bouse of the Ctstertion order^ or Bornadines, in tins portion of 
tbe island. Duiing the perpetual struggles between the Engh&bp 
and the Welsh > it was at times in the luinds ol each uspective 
party; and the nionks> not being p itti or vety \ i jltnt m their 
political conduct, contrived I management, to keep well foi a 

tirnep with both Paities llciiiy tlu second, king of England, 
confirmed then oiuinal grants, and added tuithcr immunities; 
and Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, prince of Walts was tqurdly a pro- 
tector and bcnclKUii. The conduct of inc 1 nglish moniich 
led some htstoiians into the tiioi, that ho was the oiigmal 
founder, ; and he might hate it founded the monastery, or re- 
cdiiied, and repaiird the building, ioi it piobably, standing 
near to the casOe, sulk red some dilapidations, while that forlies<i 
was levelled to the ground by the foiccs ul Owen Gwynnedd. 
Ihc inhabitants were likely at the same tune changed, for 
afterwards the abbey appears to have been undei English pro 
tcction. Duiiiig tbe piepaiatioiis made m the reign of Ldwanl 
the first for the i eduction of Wales, two niandaien were is- 
sued lor that purpose, on the lequircd condition, that the monks 

8 A 2 held 


* Powcl in hit Aimotstioiifs Inner. Cambiiae, and Gibion, in hia addition 
tb Camdeii'a Britaimia^ affix tlu* era ot it* foundation to the jear ISie. 
l^nyghtuii and Bromptoii asftigu a date toaetine inbfrquciit to A. D* itaU 
t Notitiu Monaitica, and the Monakticom Anglicanum. 
t Uenneos fundator onginalw* Lelandl Collectanea, to) 1. 1( ^ 
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held no conference, ncJr kept any connection with Welsh re- 
beis. They seem to have been obedient, and politicully attached 
themselvef* to the strongest side. Records in the tower contain, 
among other lisu of royal summons, writsAr calling thu abbot 


of Basiiig&l 

,nd 94tli>)alBd 




^th, 32d, 




ftjwt/rwipMtivi 


^'olf f tijktA kM. compritidg 
ihiit in diffitr^nages. Some 


tionspaitake of what is termed Saxoti, comprising massjr 
walls with circular arches, and short pillars. Others exhibit 
what has long been improperly denominated f7o/^ic.tlic wmdowa 
consisting of nariow alipa, one, two, or mote together, and 
sharply pointed. The (on\c ntual churi li is mil) traceable by 
half-buried foundations. Tlie itfectoiy is the most intire por- 
tion left, which has a re^e^s with supeiincumhent circular 
aiches, where fornieil) the well siippiied sideboard used to 
have Its stand The rolunins, or suppoiteisof these arches, are 
almost unifpie. Ihi} ire tortiied ot roimclid stonis, placed on 
each or lie I in such «i maiin<.r, as to aMtunif the appeal ance of 
cheeses, piled in a waie-iomn. Ovei the icfector) was the 
dormitory. The hilt timliercd building, that is, a wooden 
flame with bricks ijmI brtwetti^he cioss beanie, ailjoiiiing the 
abbe\, Mr Grose tmiit ( tures to Uas'f betn the granary. The 
annual re\#nuis at the dia->(>lulion Du^dale staffs at 1^0/ 
U Si/. 


\fsrig<«of a rastle arc yet visible m the fiagments and 
foiinilation« ot a wall, at a small distance from the abbey, on 
the irurgiii of Wat's cl) ke. *’1 he founder is said, on the au- 
thorit) of Loid L) tulton in hw history uf Hi nry the second, to 
have been an call of C'lif ster. But in the life of St, Wcibuig, 
written by lii idshiw, it is said, that Richard on his leiurn out 
of >iorfnandyp where hi had been educated, began his leign 
with an act of piety, lie attempted in 1119 a pilgrimage to 
;hewc!iof St. WenefrccU j but, either in going, or returning, 
A as aidenly surp tsid, and attacked by thd Welsh; and 

obliged 
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obliged to take blicltcr in Badngwerk abbey* ilaving on the 
emergency applied to St. Wenefrede for advice and assistance^ 
the sainl taking his di^nlt and distressing case into aerious con* 


his talismkn 
!s« 


aiwrkj rallied npaqaaii* 





tmpUtioD, 

tity of Minds bwpMNi 
bled cv^iMbliBof jCid 

demolished by the ^bbll to tli^ 

Henry the second re-edified* strongly 
ned vkith a powerful garriBon* shortly after his narrow escape 
from the ambuscade at Coed Euloe. 

The same Monarchy piofitmg by past e^petience, Ufi another 
peciosof feiictble forces; tor he establiseed hirt a house of 
knightM military ordti lutioJiuc'd into 1 o^'tmd dur- 

mg the pH leign. 

Some portion ot the ofhees nttadud to ihf hiiild are 
>till remaining, and in the beginning oi ne uibt t intuts , much 
of the pnncipal part oi the edifice was landing, liasmg been 
fitted up, as a dwelling honsf , b\ a gi. titnin in the siciiut). 

The liiaptl belonging to this founda*ii)n, is i ^pac.ot^ and 
handsome stiuctuie, the windows lob) uid sh ipl\ pomted, 
and the pilasters, which m ti||||uitcii(>i ii<.t. bituteii them, are 


light and elegant 


3 A i 
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* It is no niran observation in iuitor^ m \ ie itlu w 1' tr.s that rl s 
rvligto late order, at first, coiiiittcd olniiie sell eketru |nr*>ons ^ho admitud 
none into thtir societs, liU ifufu dt ra^ams, with five ol ihebrithrcn at 
tended a councih held at Vrvys m Clmmpagne, to prtitiou lor aruU , 
being granted, th<ysoon rapidly increased m numbers, and quickly ac 
quirt d, and also accumulated wealth. By the institutes drawn up hvllfi 
oard, abbot of ( lairvaux, tJicie knights were appouiied lo ride wild 
M humourously termed ; tor tliey wereellowed oid^ one horse beiwitii two 
But before the order was sopprened, they ocenpicd nine tl ousand I uses, 
•iiiar to thu, possessed in ditferent patti of Cliristendoiii, niactcon iboosai d 
manors and obtained so much luQueoce aud power, as tw < xtii< the jialous) 
of Kings and Emperors , so that pope Clement the fifth alarmt d for hix own 
safety^ ai welt at mitigated by others* delennuied to Iwtak iht l>s dis 
*iolyiiigUie parttitrfhijp. 
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Bacillt HalLj a good old mansion* formcily a seat of Paul 
Panictt, Esq* stands on a slope aknid^ hanging woods* near the 
township of Bagillt The house canjl^to thh "Pantohs by the 
grandfather of the pieseiit possessor* 

ipA'IniWy fur genera. 

itl «r tmtHlBMkSl 

Uw oeitiipiliiH tad plaetd 1m 

hfeada S (fie dvil pewer. daring dM interrrgnuiu, ia (h« 

of Oliver Cromwell. 

Know all men* that upon the eleventh day of Feb ruary* 
sn the year of our Lord God one thousand s)\ bundled and hity 
fiveg Richard Giifbth* sonne and hetre appant oi John Grtfiith 
late of Bagillt* in the county of riint* esq dt ceased, and Mar- 
tha Pennant* the dau^hiei ol Idnard Pennant, esq. of Bagillt 
aforesaid* came before me* Ralph Iiu^his*ei<} one of the jus- 
tices of peace in tin county of FKiat* and desired to be joyned 
together in inaiiimon}* and In mg suiliricntl) satished* that the 
oaid intended marriage s\ as published on thiet several Lords 
dayes* at the time oi mf i nmg c vc reise, \s ithm the p u ish church 
of IIo)ysie]l* within which pansii the snd partus reside* and 
that noc pson gayjiesa^ed or |||ended any ciusc why the said 
partu •» might not be joy ned togeathe r m m itrimonies both of 
them being oi fiiil ay and d scr tKjn* and tin paients oi both 
paities ronsenting theieunto * a id after both ])arties had pio- 
nounced before me in the pr« sence ul diveis ci edible witae«:ses* 
the w Olds oi '»oleiniiiz itioii iiu nliojicd in an at t oi pai liament* 
lituled* an act of touching man lagcs* and dated the xximill 
day ot August* 1653, I did pionounec and declare the said 
Kichaid Giiifith and Martha Ptimani to be lawful husband and 
wife. Ill witness wheieof 1 have* hereunto put my hand and 
sale* the day and yexre first above written* 1(155. 

Rdu Huges. (L. &} 

Witnesses hereunto* 

** 'J'bomas (iriiUth* 

** Roger Jones* 

* John Mostyn. 

M OSTVN 
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MuttYN (lAtt, a seat of Thonm Mustyn, exhibits a Ta- 
riHy of fealaresj highly deserYiag of attention; both fur the 
antiquity of some portions ol the boilding^ and the cootoiits of 
iu iiitf nor. j wm iSTto ^ 

VfiMM b«n* i ijip pw i ^ i it e^Hfir 

•iwditiuta* of douMfiie It i 

but bcAutirot pArk, wuif slothed wRli woMf lM|Hieoloi4y 
YTith noble oaks and spreading beeches^ lebich vigorogsly tlou- 
»rish> althufigh grotmng within half a mile of an arm of the sua* 

From a vkw of the inauston, it appeared m U}8I» given 
fiom a drawing Iw a Mi. Thomas Dinel}^ , it seems, tli it it had 
originally consisted of a square toutr, probably embattled^ 
hot bubsequeiitly cosercd with a dome; a Luge lull, for the 
display ol baioincal hospitality ; and a lessc i oiu , is a sympo- 
sium for domestics, w'ltli a small chapi), now con\tttcd into a 
doi mitoiy. 

Ihe turn of i lei ting the original part oi the house cannot be 
traced It is supposed a*' eaily as the tin i it IJtin} the sixth, 
but the addition aid alterations have so changed the late of 
rbiiigs, a IK uiv to ohliteiate tj|ie Miigniai ( bar ic t i. Die 
istht most ainniir pul ui the hiiilhng; and hoin beip/ much 
like the in in e cut <viie at Bolton, in Bowlaud, \ oikshiie. the 
most aiH lent In use pel haps in the kingdom, ia\e>uistlu^bapposi- 
tion oi hii^hei ditt thin tbe absi^neJ antiquity. I* is tiiinished 
with a or ehM«ited poition ot llooi at the upper end, 
Mheii the high taide was placed, if which site the loid and 
his Ii lends: while long side tables, running lengthwise, ace urn- 
niodaud the inieri<ir guests. Ihe roof is exceeding')* loh^ 
and ciosscmI with s*out beams of ve*ry great hianng. '!» e top, 
or uppei one was the subject of a toast, whenciei a m ilth 
was pioposod to the master of tho bouse; ' Jtuhfd if not' h,tHif 
was the' joiial expiessioii at the board. 'Iht laij;e hie 
place wbicdi has a massy chimney piece, is de cleared with the 
rnibla/ooed finiis ol the tamily, with its uumeioubaniantes • and 
3 A 4 liiP 
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this walh are Airnt^ihed m a iptuble to the gloomy gran- 
deur of the time : swords, pikes, guns, arid other ancient mili- 
tary weapons; warlike fumtturcii, such as helmets, breast- 
plates, 4kilil0S^tber with gmUUff falconry, and 

i a ttMf Hdni^a 

lihitfiMfllin MMHiflHw' 4iA MiAs a* 


m ggij^agiiafliLiEA^, 

* wmmy <«* 

ntMi iMKi*^ lij dMiuflliMM «f the Ihmm «f York, tbo 
(rf' iIm LaneMtrikn line wwoompelted. to leave his retire* 
meat in Bretaguy, and seek refuge in another country. That 
asylum appears, from unequivocal testimony, to have been 
Wales* It IS a curious fact, that, Henry carl of Richmond, af- 
ter that time pa<:scd incognito, from plat o to place, to conciliate 
the aflections and interest oi the Welsh; whoe^^poused his cause 
on account of his C«imbiian evtrattton * he being the grandson 
or Owen Tudor, ^urncioiis contemporaneous hards record ac- 
tions of this part of h’shfe in emblematic language; describing 
the luio, n ho was to lestou the empire to Britons, under the 
allegoiical term'* of the raj^/r and the hon While Henry was 
at Mostyn, a party, attached to the cause ot Richard the third, 
attempUd by loreev to apprehend him, just as he was sitting 
down to dinner: but with a promptitude, which l\( i accompanies 
nun, possessed of great presence ot mind, he leaped out of 
a back w indow, and m idi hi> esc ipe through a p i i^e, to the 
piesent day 1 ailed tht K n^*s. 

In the year !6oI, <<i iderable ndditnm is i inith to the 

hou^i, by ns ♦hen ownr , >ii Roger \Io'*t}n, knt. Tbl^, toim 
ifig part of the pres# nt hoiit, lompnsrsa laigc dining room, 
drawing room .iho VC, with a large bou-wimicw jutting out fi'otn 
each, and SIX bid chain be is. 

Numerous panting* decorate the difliretit rooms, «imrjiig 
these are s'^arioii*, j ortraits . some of wh*cb, done by euiiiieiU 
masters, tend to illuHraic both by the dress, and attitude, the 
fXattrryof those who deputed, and the vanity of those who 
sate for the purpose of hav.ug their 1ikenes<ies taken* Out of 
^ these 
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these may be noticed!, tno, finely executed by IMT^tens; v,h^ 
aflei baying been painter, or as he is termtd, pifiurer, to king 
Charles the first, left England, and returned to his netire place, 
the Hague. This step he took from a pique at an imagined 
suit, tiy the roynk^lilfif ^ 

Tbtty «M ledb* ^ 

liUlMril «p erithriw*^ tip; ,ft 

br««cb» «f imcMBiaaa iimt, «!tb y^wd'piwlWwii Am 
wttMtband and knee buMb ; bia boots of white hMkmi vttk 
torn down tops, and finished tn the same filakal maanerat the 
cap; golden hpurs; his tight hand resting on a stick, and his 
luit on a table, covered viith figured cloth, on nhich is placed 
a broad-bi imnied hat, ssith a cioimi ot most inmioderate size 


The lady’s neck is aUo oinamented niih a single t t \ itcd lull; 
and she is clad in i long f, cm n scitb a sish, as a a. Jiic, placed 
Ufi to hei aimpiis, like the no- c\ listed i i of inuic modem 
times ind thongh stu appears lo base bttii a \iiv 1 irgc iii/td 
worn in, >et tin puntei has con used to give *i soit ot clcgint 
exility to the c nibonpoint 

A kii-c It poiii lit f)i S^r , the hist baronet, is still more 
ridiculouds ihsuul St C athsiriiie i^ith lit i wheel bv i^eonardo 


da Vinci ts'iscn hnc picture and inothci b\ oik ofthcllassa- 
jior the siibji i t, (d the supper gisen bj Chnsl to his disciple sat 
Eniniaus, would It i>l been an evctllent piece, it it h'ld not been 
dishgutccl b} the back ground, beiii» o\etehii^td with pots, 
kettles, and other etiltn u \ utt nsiU 

A colleciioii of antique st.itues, busts, broii/es, and other 
articles, at c ill uait I ati\t ut the arts among the ancients. Some 
of the 6tfTC^ aio pceulnil^ t)nc Due oi the cldei Btutus, tc 
presents the p,itiiot in the act ol disph\ing his luie to his 
country, using supciior to pusatemtere'-t, ind porsoiul sdtt> , 
while in dignified elot|uence he was coiisignirg u the I ctors 
foi punisluneiit, the two impciial enemies ot K iie Two fi- 
gures of a male and feiiiMe taiin, the lar*pi hw iv fiam- 
meym on the held, thout^hmuch out oi pripiUKn, ircwcll 
y txitutcl 
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executed in Alabaster* Among the hronset U a smal)^ but 
pleasing figure of Im pujsamg tlie laiaiit Orus ; others are of 
a le%> delicate nature, though admin d by amateurs for tbeir 
symmetry and elegance of design. A speculum, or metallic 
miflilt J^udns, a exhijnts a 

to thi Sf»wiro 

> iwr aifMfMp 

jtS^'Qiwww'iifw e* toiaMi 

i» M«ri«nclhatiinll 
^ wd 1^ »ilvi r biwp« which th* fiwniiy had the tiKhi» granted hy 
royally; of confernog on any baid, or luinsuel, winch ar« 
fifed at a certain degiee ol ixulii^ntc iii then lesptf ti%e prfh 
tessions. 



The library, thuugli ri«»t a ro ,iu{u i n‘ loom !•» spteiididly fur- 
nished, c< iiuining a Im colii ii ot mi u^iiipts, many pf 
them liclily illuiniiiated . Mi^lt the loO'^t \(tlu<ibli* iditiuiis of 
printed boolv^a m ilmost t^tr) department M and po^ 

htc hteiatuic : an i the bai<iiu*t ha*, am fhei tun cuU 

lection, iich in luanu^rnpt dottiuients, fis)u(tm. N\ aK‘*«t al 
hi ‘'Cat ot (rloddaeiii in the countv nl t ai manors In tbuf 
litnai^ la iIno in e\<eiletit specimiai oi pcinil dijning in black 
lead on v t Hum, exi ( un d by a celebrati vi c ii^i ii * r oi Uis time, 
vicllLnunn ioi in') *' t)\<mia Depict i/’ and otlui still inori" 
znoic valuable vvoik>, David Loggan. 1 he biibjtt t iv tbe cruci- 
fixion. The c xprevsiori ot liie at>oji} in the louiitcnaiue of 
the dying Savioni, is most pathetically displayed; and the 
whole IS iinishtd iii the most accurate side ot iniiiiature paint* 
nig. Itwashun^ up iii the veflibnh, or appioach to the 
tlnp< I, by the dcsiie ot the lady oi the second baioiiotof this 
family, who was of the Homan catholic pei suasion, with a 
view to excite hci devotion. The drawing was made irom a 
painting by iW<r Paul Hubent, 

Numerous collieries in tbe vicinity of Mostyn, with tlicii 
concomitant sMata, exhibit very curious phenomena. Near the 
sjtiore the cJifis assume a very singular appearance* One, for a 
coAidderable extent, looks like the lava, or seml-vitrefied mass, 

+ that 
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that has been discharged fi cm some bnratiogTelcano, and its 
composition has been by some muieralogists considered as tden'^ 
ticailythe same with the fossil sabstauce« found sometimes upon 
the surface of the ground^ or a little below, near the eruptire 
mountains of Ve 

AMAsm In W b rfbj and 

IhM VMM «niM « «kIm ii IIA^ 

Imit; kr it it poroin, anti ytH ttA 
tMtntl emplexion, a coaimixtare of red and Mack. 

To those syttematic gentlemen, Mho call in eetry adveaii* 
tious rtr< umstance, to support a favourite hypothesis, this cUfF 
must be highly mteie&ting; as it docs aflord some plausible 
instance toward the establishment of the Huttonian theory, re- 
specting the formation of the ^lobe But they sboiild lecollect, 
)f they had been pieviousl) mforined from cxpinence, that 
tufa hasnevti been hitherto found in le^uln viinMior stiata of 
coal in thiscountiy It is foimed, ami forming in a thouAdiid 
places of (irtcit Hiiiiiii, d]thooi:h tbt lenioU^'t symptoms as 
never) it disc o\ tied, that «in> toK tim had c iitud m this island 
Its liquid hi ( *o luid may be iitin found at the foot, nr at- 
tached to the Side of a rock, and not unit equentU the seins 
and boUoHsaie hllcd up nith such kind of mattei ,as is the case 
III the present aist tin c In p it t ot the c lifi c oinposed of common 
sand stone and shale, la i rave, or lis&uie, that contained a 
prodigious quantity of pyntical inaUe^whieh sponUneouhly, 
took fire, and b) the foicc ot the phlogiston it eontained, con- 
tinued burning for some eoiisiderubie time ; and doubtless oc- 
casioned the extraordmaiy phniomenon-t. 

Another, though not conhiie*d to this part of the country pecuh- 
wly,may be mentioned as elueidatoiy of a subject, not t^enerally 

undei stood 


* See Wilhamt's Keturnl IIii»t of tMeannerei kingdom, %ol It p S96. 
t Adeuttlod eecomit ot a»imilw ciccutusUnce, that tuppenca ar Chsr- 
w»iuli 4 may be found in ( hemical Emiyi by Bishop V' di»on Vol. T 
P W. 






ntaderstood.' l%ii is tKis ^cstnictive snilor of mines in 'an aerial 
shape. .The .workmen " say there are two ' unwelcome guests, 
which they dei]Kpminate;iW the/redamp. Tbe«%e 

arecatled b^ a writer ,ot>if>^^ credulity combin-*' 




the tbtto tryh^, whether a light will coi^ 

iiiHid tvtoing in the shaft* or level* has not been taken by the 
wOfkmeni prior to entrance on their concern. The latter is of 
an inflammable natiue, consisting of hs di(»gen ga<t This col- 
lects in remote parfs ol mines, wlieietiuie is not a sufhciem 
current of othei air tociisviptu n W bin this vapour is con 
densed bv a small dflmixtuir of atoio-pht iic> or common air* 
in the lecesses ot the mim though si vital bundled \atch 
fioin the bottom ot tai shaft, if loui ii t\j)0<>rd to i li^htefk 
torch or candli*** it viikuidics. and is di i l)U)..<d from its con* 
hned cavein* orfissuu with i loud ivp}o<*ion, Irki that of igw 
mud gun-pouder* and with a powci fuipii iitl> superior to it; 
tor It freijucntly kills all the ptisons within tlu *»plM ro of its m- 
ftiunct ; Ol scorrlas thtiii in so dreadful a in inner, as toot 
rasion life to r m cxcruf nting pain, ill it lOon ttiniitialts jn 
death In some casts it his httii known to sweep tvcr\ thins: 
before It, in making its way to the shaft, and to lush forth with 
huihvioknrc and acccuniulatid fold as to < airy far up a vei 
ti< al opening* tools &.c &c. with the whole ipparatos of the 


A most tr<mtndous insUnrt of this enemy’s ravages* which 
if opposed in time* niigUt be trampled into atoms* and instanth 

amiihilated* 


* It curious flit lint fire tkrnck out tj3 Kii;y whcioiii sabitaiice. titbrr 

from or iron pontes, witl nut cukuidlr tkiw vapoui « in coosriiucnct of 

T'hiiiWirpi'" inuurs pi tier working by spark*, raisi d by a lUd lailh operating 
4|| j||( y ni iceour niatu. . i*ki^ H wouJd be dangerous to adept the otlier Jnod 




innihilatcd, hap|iened in the ^ear 1675> in a <oal work near 
this village. The following account is given of it in the Phi- 
lo*io|jhical TransactioiH ; 

The damp bad been perceived for some time before^ re-* 
wimbling fiiiy 


DRihiXl nbUMi flotaiiuidiMib ind tnoriiura 
Way along with blm^ tbal^ if UbMr^j^ 
without the danger of men's lives, went dow»,iidll 4 4a^k Iwosiett 
along witli him^ which screed hu turn ior this fiWrpose. He 
was no sooner down, but the re»t of she workmen that had 
wrought there, disdaining to be left behind in such a tune of 
danger, hastenid dimn aflei them , and one of them more in- 
discreet than the icit, wiiit lit adlong with his candle over the 
e\enl the damp pit, at which the damp immcdiati i> calched, 
$iid flew to and tio o\c t all tlii hollows ot the wotk, with a 
great wind and i ctintiiiual lire , and as if went, keeping a 
Wighty gieat (o it ini; noise on all di ». 

** The nu n, it in t appe u met of u, had i * si of them fallcit 
upon then luis, and hiil thcmsihes as well astht> couid, m 
the loose sink, oi small toal, and undei the sin her of posts, 
>c^ iitViitheUs>, the damp rttutnm^ out ot tin hollow;,, and 
diawiii^ toward the i\( f i the pit, it came up with inciedible 
toue the wind met the hic tore inostol then clothes oft their 
hatks, and siii^'id whiT wasiett, burning tliiii hui, faces and 
hihds; clu blast tailing so sharp on then skin, as if they had 
hten whipt with coids. Sonu thu hid least aheltii, were cai- 
Mcdftfteiuor i\ teen cards UointhLii lirst station, and beaten 
aj^amstthc luui ot the coal, and sidta of the post, and la} it 
(erwaidsa good while senseless; so that it was long before tin > 

' ouid hcai 01 laid one moth* r As it drew up to the d i\ { it, 
d caught one oi Uic nun along with it, that was ik\I to »hc 
rye, and up Ucomt>with such a tenible ciaik, not uniikc 
hut more shrill, than a c itnioii, that was heaid filK < n niiks oft 
With the wind , and such a pillar of smoke, as d nkcnc J all the 
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sky o^er-head for a good while. The brow erf* the bill above 
the pit was eighteen yards higii> and on it grew trees of four- 
teen or fifieen yards long ; yet tiie inan*s body> and other 
things fiomthe pit, wxreseen above the tops of the highest 
treips one hundr^f/d On 4bia pit stood a horse-en- 

giAe of tmhm ^ wbichlay 

tttnreW foriiM|Sl^ltlli|)t itnm, of iib(i«« 
1119 pmiMs wcqflit; it W|» W!wi«iMtSQil> Dm liuckHgateg,^ 
and <li« odier casing ap« fell of water. Thia tmAit » 
iras fiutctnrd to that frame with locks and bolts of iron ; yet it 
waa thrown up, and carried a gcMxi way from the pit, and pieces 
of it, though bound with iron hoops and strong nails, blown in* 
to the woods about* so hkcwi^^c wore the buckets; and the 
ends of the rope, alter iht bin kits were blown irom them, 
stood awhile upright in the air like pikes, and then canie lei- 
surely drilling down. The w hole* frame of the engine was stir* 
red and moved out of its place ; and those men'.s clothes, caps^ 
and hats that escaped, were aftenvanl.'* found shattered to piecesi . 
and thrown amongst the woods a great way from the pit.’' 

Another melancimiy instance happened recently in the same 
work»;. On the tith of April ISOT, there was a dreadful recur- 
rence of the same calamity in Mosiyn colliery, liy which twen- 
ty-eight persons were either instantaneously destroyed, or died 
in cc)n'«e(jut*nce of the ellects of the eriflanied gas ; a warning, 
it might have thought, .sutlicient to arouse tlie attemion of 
the over-lookers, and rendered the workmen more t miious ; 
but, alas ! on the 10th or March, 1809, notwithstanding the ac- 
cumulation of the fatal damp had been evident for several da^ .s 
an explosion again took place, and occasioned the death of 
rwenly-two others- Thus, in the short peiiod of two years, by 
the culpable negligence of some, the rashness and blind belief 
in predestination of others, fifty industrious colliers have been 
deprived of their existence, twenty-six w'oinen rendered wi- 
dows, and sixty-six yvung children futheriess. 

The efrects of the fiery vapour upon the human body, were 
precisely similar to those described by Mr. IVloslyrt: but it did 
not appear in other respects to have acted with equal violence, 

nor 
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nor waft the repeat of the explosion, lhoegh<X)hsi<]eral>1c. hoard 
at any distance. It may he remarked; that the pits in which 
the hydro|;en gas acciimu lutes so frequehtly, are in* ithe imme- 
diate \ iciniK the sea, and not remote from the burnt rod/' 
desciihcd in the Soni« bP the 

coiiuin 

Onitfi <al|tooit c»««Nt 

Mim dfAnijfi tf m, hit 

tbn. Thh raw M that 4f an iuKhcnt obeifak In llllMirty ajgriir 
of <*hri^tiAmty« The height is twehe fhel* teWt ftet AreK 
inches Hide at the base, let into anothu flat afone^ an apUntht 
or pedestal, near five feet square, and the thlckncss^f the shaft* 
is about one foot. Tiie sculpture consists of various, and ele* 
gaiit work ill alto relievo. The circular head has on one aide; 
the repiesent:ition of a (Grecian cross ; and lower down, another 
like that of St. Andrew ’s ; under wdiich is a figure, in puriaiia- 
vturaiibuK, with a spear or javelin in his hand, di'pictcd in the 
act of brandishing it against a foe : the intcrnicdiaie spaces are 
filled with divers kinds of fretwork, such is seen on many 
very ancient columns in this island. The opposite side is also 
decorated with numerous engrailed circamgyi'utions. 

With resjDccl u> the time, when such monuments were 
arccted, there has been among antiqr,aries much didereiice of 
opinion. Dr. Plot, describing some r€:maining in Staflordshire 
similar to this, conceives they were erected by the Danes; be- 
cause, one not much unlike stands near Kean-casile in Cumber- 
land, inscribed wllli Runic characters, wdiich is presumed to have 
been a funeral monument. There are, however, no marks oC 
Scandinavian literatui'e, nor art, on this , nor yet the vestiges of 
a date. The learned autlior of the additions to Camden, Gibson, 
confesses, he was unable to ascertain, either the time of its erec- 
tion, or to what nation it should be ascribed. Some from the nu- 
merous surrounding tumuli, have supposed it a memorial of the 
dead, who having been slain in battle, were here interred : but 
tills ancient mode of sepulture w as of a more early date, than 
the elegant sculpture on such a description of monuments will 
admit, a proof, drawn from synchronism. It is evident bom 

the 
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the crofjtses, as emblematic af Christtanity^ it cmild liet be a 
gan relique; and from the design^ evidently set up, anterior 
to the reign ot gross superstition : o^erwise the sculptor would 
have interlarded his work, with some allusive representation to 

nWitbc 44wi|ptiMu yM| eHm,^ 

dw Main tuAiWfnhb : which were pitlari •» f 
hcceoae petitieiuag complaintf fw pardon of »inc» 
aMire^}^rred,«nd penance performed before such consecrated 
coltunne; on which occasions the ceremony usually concluded 
frith ^ lamentations and weeping,* as professed signs of leai re* 
penlittce, or sincere contrition. 

The township, called TrtV ssas so flenominated from 

having been a country villa, belonging to the presiding govern 
Bors of Basingwerk monastery. It afterwards became the pri-,, 
vote property of a family by the name of Davies; and here- 
was born that extraordinary character. 

Miles Davies. The bent of his mind, was for poetry: and 
like most poetical geniuses, he w'as the companion and votary 
of imagination ; hut Davies yielded rather too much to the god* 
icss of song, and bec'rme a most eccentric character. The 
lime in wliich he flourished was the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, and about the year 1716 he published a 
a’ork entitled *' Athena: Britannicse,'' in three volumes. Ano- 


,her performance, which he considered the one, on which he 
5i!ght to rest bis fame, was a poem on St. I>avid*.s day, written 
in I/irin: this he whimsically calls, " Martis Calends:, sive 
taodes Carnbro-BritanniciP.'* In this poem, if poem it may be 
:ermf*d> eukigy to have run wold, or gone astray rather 

liolently. 


hflbi'rfo MameU BueiU^^ ruttghan, et 
Xrfr/v'', tiHunmtr, cuiuqve 5il£(i&6ury 
Slradliu^uff Coniaay^ Jiemys, AhuiU 
Xsi-ganius Vicknl^ne, Mcftnn, 


Benn^t 



nnttiMiti* 9ir 

Mtit ormmtm iidt» , 
i>Mi4lifonttt emt i>€mttu$ npppi 

ttqoQ Crffiiht atq«« PnwMwf 
JUwyiM f Pouett, et J|i|M;ilv«l«i» Use. |ro« 

In the adjacent {iwtiamsii^^ljr 
eperafwnu fitcMM-fty «( «r««|r, •>« 

«re eeoaoitkieafliy eataltfMkd, hy’pftfl^ ^''{AMtilUt M{My 
«f MUd, ehttdned freili pH* itt ^ ifWiiilNlMi iMigt^b««h(^ 
wd the CMiieqaent cheapHelM of thb wttAff thri. 

Whxtcford Tillage is remarkable fcr setenili aupeAitidoiif 
rttes^ or as somt may terra them* ^l^votional ceiteihs* or liacMi 
duties. That lucmcnto to the Imng* called tbepemng Mt, ia 
regulatly sounJed on the intimated depaiture of a soul from ite 
earthly tenement, and frequently a peat ts rung aifet thebu* 
rial, as though the iclatires, like the ancient Scythians, re* 
joiced at the escape tlic peisoii had made out of a wicked and 
TcxatiouH state* 

Offerings to the miiiist* r at funerals, as is the case of many 
other pan nIu s m tlie priiicipalitv, still continue to be made^ 
Btll^cotn, IS 1 tiller a Miiguiai custom* It is a perquisite of o& 
iice demaiidid bv the dtrksof this, an* some other places* 

In the ciiuitli aie siseial monuments, commemoratire of 
dilierent hranclus ol the Mostvn hiniijy, aud othei persons of 
distinction: but litiic can lute he gleaned, that will tend to 
confei honour on genius, lame on sciiiptuie, or elucidate epi« 
graphical science The lollowing quaint lines oa a giare^stone 
Ml the church yard, are equally ludicrous, as they are laconic* 

“ Vita cad ucti sale. 

Vita ptnrenia a\i >** 

On the hill called Gm/eg is a circular tower with an open-* 
worked parapet, which is conjectuied, and from the 'ihape 
With prnhabihty, to have been a Roman fhai of, or light-bouscr 
A>r enabling naeigators to conduct their Tessels along the dsffi* 
cult chaniid of the Seteia portus* 

DowNiMOp the seat of Dartd Pemwa, £#9* is a good mansioa 

3B »» 
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in the form of a Roman H, with the wings gabled* erected in 
the year l637. It is placed in a low sequestered situation ; and 
well sheltered by the sarrocmding finely uooded grounds. 
Many and tasteful improvements were made by the late owner, 
who with aln^l tnanageineot in4he arrangement of the gar- 
pr(KlMbed^M mneh greater ex- 

tcdlMh 4^raiice* than SevemI odks of 

measuns geodlgiooi Ih Idht girt; p«rtitifihwly the 
^rily ooA* so called fhml the cfadnttiatance ^ a poor cottager 
bavihg a peevlah ehild* suppoaojl it could not be of her own 
quiet breed ; but must have been changed by the tylwyd 
tit fciry family. For the purpose of the right one being re- 
stored* therefore, she exposed the imagined changeling in iU 
cradle fora night, under this tree , and hndins; the inhint quiet 
in the morning, sbt took it home (lerfeLtly satisfied the desired 
interchange had taktn place, and hei ofiu oflspniig been re- 
stored. To this MipcrNtiuour cicdtilitv S[)ensir beautifully al- 
ludes in his Faint Queen, 

^ And her bftfe rlfin breed there (or thu ten, 

^urh men do chaii^i Imp < all, so cli uif. d by (lines theft 

** It has a ball, which I pn fer to the imal inipropnelj of a 
paltry vestibule , a librtry thirty Unt hj eii,htt<ii, a parlour 
capable of lontaining mnie guyst^ linn f cut ssisli lo see at a 
time, septem cons IS Him , nostMii tons u mm* and a snnnkmg 
room most antiquely turnished vsitii aiicn nt c.iisings, and the 
horns of ail the J.uroptan beasts ot rhase. This room is now 
quite out ot use, a«> to its original puiposi . Abosi staiis is a 
good drawing room, m times of old, called the dnimg-iouin, 
end a tea-room, the sum of all that aie riall;y wanted.— I 
have (’oviley'h widi itali/ed* a stnall house and laige gaiden * 
The library is filled by a numerous collection of hooks, piiii- 
eipally of historj . natuial hi**tory and classics. My own la- 
bors might fill dll ordinary book room.— Among my own la- 
bours, I value myself on my MS, volumes of THE OUT- 
LlNIiS OF THE GLOBL, in xxii volumes folio, on which 

uncommon 



uncommon expenoo lias been bestowed, in ornament and illa* 
mination^/^ 

In tbe diiicreni rooms are numerous |>ictares, principally con- 
sibting of sub;|ect8 in natural bistory, and family portraits. 
Among tbe former, the repre«icutations of tbe torrid, temperate, 
and frigid aoiies, iUuatrated by>t;be ptunliar beasts, and birds* 
natives of each, widi the doM, 

Pailhu, are meeterly port^u k 

one of OAorfei the First by Fm^K who tfw fidtealoitdly tsi^ 
presented the king in a slasbad land lucad aeartet jadilfl* 
ther opposite is that of Charles, 'great grandson of diet Widbr* 
lunate monarch : a picture, which, from political circumstaaodlb 
had trequently changed possessors; when at length it came into 
the hand's of Mr. Pennant : w ho observes, though the period of 
Jacobinism was over, yet 1 lemeinber the time m which 1 
might have been struck out of the commission, (of the peace) 
for having in my possession, even the shadow of tii.>ijflectiou/^ 

The public are indebted to the late literary possessor of this 
phice, for many documents illustrative of ancient costume, 
and substantial history. One instance, which he gives of an 
ancestor of the Pennant family is, that ‘of William Pennant, 
second son of Hugh Peniiani of BycUton; wiio prior to his mak- 
ing a rural rcircui, had been many years occ upied as a goldsmith 
and jeweller; ior the benefit of which business he resided at the 
Queen’s head in Smithheld : and by tbe insignia attached to 
the house, in addition to the cumuioa sign, and some bequests 
he made to persons Vinployed at the court of St. James's, there 
can be no doubt, hut he had procured the patronage of royalty. 
He also remembered his relatives before his*d<iath, by va- 
rious donations, which at this time will probably appear, almost 
infantile. He left much property to his native parish, and to 
his relations and friends, besides some small bequests in money. 
The following items appear in his will. 

“ William Pennant also remembered several of his friends by 
legacies, at this time appearing to us very singular. Besides 
*ome small legacies in money, he bequeathed the following arti- 
cles;— « Item, I give and bequeath onto sir William Fortescue,kt. 
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one cb^nie of gold and pearle, vreighing about 13 ounce* and 
a quartet ; one biltament of gold and pearle, being 19 pieces i 
i round salt of silver, with a cover thereto^ weighing fifteen 
ounces, and sotUetahat more; six while •silver spwns; one 
feaibvr bedj bolster, tno pillovm, twoblanbets, one b’lue rugg, 
ateai.uank# vatten ftgur^, H»d black, and vallance to 
tHfitaiff ft«B eurtahii of eb^p and a 

iWtA’yMi a tedlraf sattstavtiiaek} t«a blaulb ^ stools 
«oUmi 4 iHth bMh’ wMmglrt and also a gmt chest co* ; 

uerad wMi bbsCk leather, with an b-lock on it, and all thinga 
in Ir (aicceplitfg eartain plate Iberetn) hereafter bequeathed. 

give and bequeath unto ForteHcue, the ilaugliter of 
Ibi* said William Fottesciie, kt.and god* daughter to my latr virif# 
Ejlliiorp her aunts one bajsonaiid euf^r of silvers all gilt, weigh* 
hi g 56 ounce Ss or thereabouts ; one dozen of sihei spoons giltp 
weighing 22 ouncess or thcrealxiuts; one silver y)ot hoopedp 
weighing twenty ounces and upwards; with arms on the side 
thereof; a bell salt without a cover, partly gilt, weighing 
6 ounces, or thereabouts. All which particulars are in the said 
black chest. And 1 will that the same siiall presently after my 
decease be delivered to tlie said William Fortescue, Ut. for liina 
to keep safely in trust and coiiluleiice, to and for the use of 

— s untiii she happen to be luan ied, or untiil she 

shall attain to the age of 21 years, and then to be delivered 
unto her; and that if the said happen to die be- 

fore she be married, or attain to the age of 21 years, then 1 
give and bequeath ilie said legacy to her bequeathed to Roger 
borlescuc, her brother, to be delivered to him at hisuge of 21 
years, and untiH that time to remain in trust in the hands of 
Siv William Foricseut', bis uncle. Item, I give and bequeath 
unto my loving and kind friend, Mr. Randall Woolley, mer- 
chant taylur, one ounce of fine gold to make him a ring. Item, 
f give and be(|ueath unto my loving friend Mr, John Barker, 
living, at Mr. llubt. Holland^ house, the like quantity ot fine 
gold to make him a ring. Item, 1 give and bequeath unto my 
loving friend Mr. Richd. Locksmith, clerk to Mr. Attorney 
Geue^l^l, qoe . ounce of fine gold to make him a ring. Iiem, I 

give 
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gite tnA b^qti^ath to tny loviiig coiisia Mr. John Lloide. 
bencher of the Inner Tejrn{jle» M bnttonii of gold^ to my coo* 
sin Wm. Lloidei his brother* 5/. of money. Iteniji 1 gire and 
bequeath to my honorable and late master* the sakl Jblm For* 
tescue* knt. one of his Highness’ most bonpmble privy coun(?el« 
in token of the remembraium of 

me* W! m money* to buy Mm o yfooa fMrilt foot a go<mi» 
Item* I give aiM bequeath to my loving frioiiglW onder*imnioii^ 
for the love and kindness that hath passed hot^nen m on this 
earth* as foilowetii: that is to say; to liKr Btriit BOnnisler* 
Lilt, oletk companion of his majesty’s bousehold* one oweo 
of fine gold* of to make him a ring. To Thomas Marry« 
chitf rieik of ii]^tud3e&t) \ kitchen* one ounce of the like gold* 

> to make him a ring and to John Crane* one other of tb(» 
clerks of tiie kitchen, the like quantity of gold. Item, to Mr. 
Lewis Owen, serjeaiit i»f the larder, the like quantity of gold. 
Item* to Lewis Kogors, the p^incc^s servant, half an ounce of 
like gold to ni;ike iiiin a ring. Item* to John Panton, servant to 
the right honorable the lord chancellor of England, one ounce 
of fine gold of the like value. Item, to John Price, one of 
the porters in llic si/n itual court in London, the like quantity of 
fine gold, lu iu, to John Legate, of Hornchurch, in Essex* 
esq. <MU‘ oinn'f uf fine gold. Item, I give and bequeath to 
my loving fricjid. Waller Meredith* 5k in money, and also a 
cloak of fine black ciutli, with some lace about* and lined 
througii with russet talfety/ This will is dated May 4, 1607 ; 
the ct*dicil two years after, and Sir Hugh Myddleton left Mile 
executor. 

A very fine family picture, a copy from Vandyck, by a self* 
taught artist, well grouped in good perspective* represents Da- 
vid Pennant, Margaret his wife, and Piers their eldest son. 

David Pennant was sheriff of the county in the year 164J, 
when it was a custom* of time immemorial, for the persons 
bolding that high and greatly responsible office* to be assisted 
m defraying the expence.s attendant on its execution* by the 
voluntary contributions of the neighbourhood. The following 
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atat^nent will fbm a kinit of contrut to ttt« pride end apicndor 
di^layed by persona holding tnch a k na t ie n a at tbepreaentday. 

1642. A note of what presents were sent againtt the soaaions, 
David Pennant, sheriff 

My Lady Moatyn, 2 niattona, a failo9 of aacke and 21 . 

Mr, Qrifith of Cayrwis, 3 svgdr'toafii. 

Mr*»pgerParry,ll. 

Mr* Robert Ptnmnt, U 
Mr,iC<M[iway»of Nante !/• 

Mr* Matthew^ a sugar loaf. 

Mr. Vaughaiti 3 gallons of saeke. 

Mnltalph Hughes, a mutton, six rabbetts a dozen pigcon&s 
Mr. John Jones, a sugar loafe. 

Mr* David Joiu a sugar loafe. 

Mr Rapheii Davis a vt-dle. 

Mr. Hugh Pennant, ot Dooniiig, a mutton. 

Ml. William Mostyn oi Bagdlt, haltc a veale and a pigg. 
Nichlas <«eorgf , ^ capons. 

Eduard ap Thomas, a veale, a ptgg» a quart of hony. 
William Parry NVvnn, a mutton. 

Margaict Puce, of Biinford, a mutton. 

Tuonias aji Robert ap Hugh, 3 capons and a pi^'cr. 

John ab William Juiin, hilfe a vealc, and arjt. nony, 

Edvhaid Ethel, a qr. veale, and a pigg, 6 qt. claret. 

John Tiiumas Lvans, a qr. of \eule. 

Julius.Vasai, a qr \e.ile, and a <p. porke. 

*i honias ab Lllis, u mutton. 

Pyers Williams, 2 capons and a qt of hony. 

William luhtl, a sugar ioale. 

John Pnre, of Calcote, 2 houpes of o’lts. 

Robert Lloyd, a sugar ioait. 

Thomas Lloyd, of Mertyn, a qr- veale, a qr. lamhe, 

Pettei Hughes, 2 capons, 

Thomas Parry, of Mays gain, 2 capons, and a pigg- 
John ap Rubeit Shamber halte a veale. 

Thomas John Cooke, half a mutton. 


Barbara 
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Barbara Parry^i haVfa latnbc. 

The dapaiie Sheriff, 2 turkiea, and a pottle ofse^ke. 

John Price, of Peoire, a qr. ve a)e, a pig^. , 

Robert Lloyd, of Tarernc y Gexrnog^ halfe a lanube* 

John Humfrey, aveale. 

Mrs. Kyfiin, a qr. Yeale, agreate eakf* 

Mr. Roger Uoliand, 4 hoopa of wfaeaft. 

Andrew Ellis, a goose, a qr* vealc. 

Margaret Ach Pyers, Sdogea egkea* 

Thomas ap Thomas, a flitcbof baeon, Bqt ciam» n qr. Ycaie* 
Klien Fuolkes, a qr. veale. 

John ap John, halfe a lambe, a qr. of mntton 
John Conway, a qr. veale, a pigg. 

Anne Simon, a qit ofSacke. 

Foulke, the joyner, a pigg. 

the ueavir, a pigg. 

Llliii Loiruiice, 2 henns. 

Thomas John ap Uic. a qr. potke, 4 ogfs. 

AIvs Owcu, 2 lieuns, J piu:gs, ti cluckin'.. tO egg . 

Mat. John Holier f, '2 hens, a pigg. three chi 
Ldv^aici Jiihii ap Uuhe rt, 2 heniw. a qr. pi . .t, a j> i . 

Joiui dp lUiN ihtu ti, tiO eggs. 

Hugh Baikii, ii qr. ot pv»rke. 

John ap Joiin ap Kobeit. 2 capoiet. 

Hugh ap Thomas ap llaiiy,2 capons. 

How el of huinoions episiulury menioi^ ni his work, cu 
titled ** Kpistulcc Ho-EhanvV,” lekues a wonderful stoiy of one 
John Pennant of Bychton, who exhibited a most singular phr* 
iiomenon in physiology, a serpent in a man's luait. It foniis 
the subject of his foiU thiid letter, and is aptly addressee d tc 
that organ of ciedulity, sir Keiiehu Digby, knt* 

' It was my fortune/ says the solemn historian, * to be in a 
late coiiiinuiiication, where a gentleman spoke of a hideou^ 
.thing that happened in High Holborn, how one John Pennant, 
a young man of 21, being dissected after his death, there was 
a kind of serpent, with divers tails, found in the left ventricle 
of his heart, which you know is the most defended part, being 
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thriee thicker than the right, and is the cell which holds the 
|mrest and roost iilasirious liqnor» the arterial blood and the 
Tital ftpiriU. The serpent was it seems three years ingeiidnug, 
for so long timcu he found himself indisposed in the breast ; 
and it was observed that his eye, in the interim, grew more 
sharp and fiery, like the eye of a cook« which is next the ser- 
pent’s eye in redness : so ihsd l3k% symptom of bis inward dis- 
ease might have been lotdbyMilnIa exterior rays and sig- 
natcrrea. 

God preserve es from pabfio egbmities ! for serpentine 
monsters have been often lU fiivored presages. I remcnuber 
in tbe Boman story, to have read how, when soiike^ or serpents 
were found near the statues of their gods, at one tiine» aboiit 
Jupiter’s neck, snothei time about Mineiva*s thigh, there fol- 
lowed bloody civil wars after it/ 

This portentous stor> is given most scientifirally by Dr, Ed- 
ward May, in a thin quaito pamphlet of foity pages. The title 
page will mroriii the leadei oi his saiious other titles, which 
favor most strongly of quackery. 

A 

MOST CERTAIN L 
VND IRUE 
RfLAHON 

or \ STRANOL MONSTER 
OR SI KPI \ I 

Touid in tht L^UTtnliiclr cf the 
JEIfrirt of John PciiiiaiU, Oiiitli - 
nail oi the Age of ..] Yr^rs 
Bj Edward May, Doctor of Philosophy 
and Pliysirk, and Professor Licit ci them 
ill iheCoUedre ot the \rAihn13 of 
Voblenien^ called th«» Musdeuiu Miner^sr. 

Physitian aUo Extraordinary unto her 
Mo&t Sacred Majesty ^nt ear of 
GREAi BKn*AlN, See. 

LONDON: 

f Printed by George Miller, MDCXXXIX. 

TJbe epistle dedicatory is to the renowned peere of this 
oin, Edward eaile of Dorset, the book itself tosirTbe- 
9 odore 
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odofe Maihorne/knight. In that be lays before him the won<^ 
deHul csure. He teHs us that he was sent on October 7th/1637» 
by iady wi|b sir ‘Frsjiitci!^ Herns, knight, to ^isaejet her 

nepiiew John Pennant, decease the night btifore« id 

know the eanse of bis brought with hini 

Master Jacob He jrd<>o> snrgooh, to assist in the enquiry. Mr. 
Hey don made tncision mto^ the left Ventriote of the hearty 
which was full of blood. Ou thorougb esamin^ton, the mon* 
iter was discovered, the head which was so like io that of a 
serpent, that larly Herris shivered to see it. To ji^ge by the 
prints, all the upper part of it was cylindrical, towards the 
lower part bifurcated, and each fork divided into five long and 
slender hbuillae. 1 leave to the reader the perusal of the rest 
ofHr. May’s most curious disquisition. 

Thom as Piis'NAST Esci. was a literary character of no mean 
talents, and of indefatigable industry. It appears from the 
account of his own life, drawn up by himself, that he was 
born not at * 15\ c-hton,* but at Downing. ‘‘ To prevent all 
disputes about tiie linieand }>lace of rny lurlb, be it known, 
that 1 was bcu n <«!i Jinie 14di, I I CG, old styh., iu the room now 
called the yellow !vh>iu; Uidiihe ' eh.brau- ; Mrs. Clayton, of 
Shrewsbury ushered luv int‘» toe woi’.d'*.’* 

On the death of !n^ hiihci , i>avi<i l\'!UKmt, he became pos- 
sessed of a Sfimli esiatis :uid fiAun the cin inustance of a rich 
mine of lead ore, having been disc evered upon it, he was en- 
abled by the means of the emolument:; arising from the con« 
cern, not only to make considerable improvements on his 
estate; but also to pursue the objeei:- mo>.t agreeable to his 
natural genius and the tenor of his mind. When he w’as about 
ttvelve years of age, an incidental c ireunistnnee directed the 
bias of his genius to natural history ; in which, he afterwards 
btcame a great proticieiU; furnished a most ample store of 
information, and left materiaU behind him for others to work 
np; thus not only enabling them to further superficial science ; 
but shew the mechanism of the orb, on which human beings 
We doomed for a certain period to exist. John Salusbury esq. 

the 
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the father of Hester Lynch, |>rejiante(i him with . a copy of 
Willoughby's Ornithology- From this period he pursued the 
delightful study of physiology, -in various branches; and for 
the purpose, in early life, he detefniined to visit, first the 
British isles; and 16' make, contrary .Ao the late fashionable 
, mode, rl^pte^ hy are termed treretled gentlemen, his 
iirs6^bjeet a knowledge of hti owli coentry. He first surveyed 
Wkh atirery ob^mm eye, parts of England, most 

jlitefestmlg, as to Antiquittes, pr^iductions, 

' Soioe time' after he bad been examining the remains, which 
Bbrlasse>in his history of Cornwall, &c. bud given the clue to, 
he paid a visit to Ireland, with a view of inert i-rng his know- 
pledge by some gleanings from thfi sister isle ; buf having gone 
over most parts of that prolific isiund, he ronu .v>.cs snth * was 
the conviviality of the country^ tii.u his jownu \ proved as 
maigre, as his evilertainihent was g/«s ,* .so it. iiivi r vxasadish 
fit to be offered lo the pohhc/ 

lathe year 1765 he UHnrneneef! a rorrr.-pondt nee on plvysi- 
ologicol subjects w ith the great I/innaMs, wiiich only termi- 
nated wMih the death of iliat pit -#Mnin» iit hoiani.st. 

At a subsequent period he %lsiti;dtlie continrnr, where In 
became acquainted with the <*eh l>nited n.iiunili.s; , liulJhn, witi. 
whom he conferred some t ini e; and tht n was intioduetil to a 
person of more nf»ioriety, Voltaire, ui In', villa called j erney* 
And an anecdote he relates ofihat voluminous wnier, is^iroiigly 
eluchlalorv of his mental ehur.icter. '* Hi happened lo be in 
good humour, and was very entertaining, and in his attempt to 
speak English convinced us, tiuit he was perfect master <d our 
oaths ami curses*." Leaving France, he visited Switzerlyiid 

.tint 

• ** Pcuiiaut’n Literary Life," This curiou’* hock in quarto, cinkfairiJi the 
history, and ;iu account of his Idcrary pursuiU, till the year 170J : vvhicl* 
though puhiivhcd iu Li% tile tiiiie by him.self, wuc whimsical Jy dciium united 
a posthumous production; and the name of 'ihomiiM reiiiiuut, in letter^ 
lurnicd of dotted lines, subscribed to the advcrliseineiit, indicated, that It 
originated iVoiri the shades. He then iud declared, he meant to bring 
nothing more the public ; but, though advanerd in age, and howt'd 

.dt^ivr* with inbrnilies, his active mind must be employed : and in 171*6, 

caiue 
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and at Berne formed an acquaintaitce witli the great and good 
maai banm Haller %vhcn returning to Holland,, he became 
friendly connected with Pallas, sobsequfintly the famous pro^ 
fessor of natural history at St Petcrsburgb» and the intelligent 
investigator, and illustrative topographer of the teira incognita, 
previously denominated the desarts of Siberia. The latter 
had begun a synopsis of animal history, on a plan nearly nU 
milar to the one published by. Bay ; but haying accepted pa* 
troiiage at the hands of Caabttfine, empress of all the Sussias, 
he counnitted his papers, and made additional comnniniiiiatioiiB 
in future, to the hands of Mr* Pennant ; who, improving upon 
the scheme, pntduced his excellent “ Ili^tory of Quadrupeds.’* 

He afterwards took several tours to tite north of this island ; 
visited the lowlandsj with the highhuuls of Scotland, and also 
the Hebrides or Western isles. His first journey to that 
country, was in the year 47(>9; and in 1774. lie performed one 
still !oni;i r. In these candid arcounis of a country, described 
by Johiisiom*. as ' a barren wilderness,’ it appears, that be 
found ureat industry, much fertility, and genuine hospitality, 
lie retiii iu‘d aUo rich in civic honours, having received the 
(listing'i!Nliin;^ roniplimeids of many corpo rate towns, as well 
as several ae.uii ijiic dijdonuis. He seemed fond of roaming ; 
and from hi-i mental ardency in setjch of knowledge, he took 
several e.xcussions over ilio six counties of North Wales: for 
which he tia't fur.iiihed most valuable materials, tow'ards a his* 
tory of tins valuable territory*. 

Id 

€»m« out from t)ic press, lii?: very nniusiug and instructive History/* of 
the |i«riit)cs ot' Wliumuid and Holywctl, in wliich the leaf, fullo\«iiig the 
title page, has the allusive luoUa, '* Hcrur^um/' Thuinas Peuuaiit Uuwuing, 
April 6th 2 P. M. 171)5. 

* I'iic editor of this work can amply teatif 3 * from having visited 
the whole of ti«e plai-ea, described, in that valmtble publication, ** 'I'our^ in 
North Wales,*’ to the accuracy of dcscriptioti at the time the observaiioiii 
Were made ; and here gratefully ackiiowlodges hiuuelf pioaily inticbted ia 
addition to local inforniatiun, am! acruui survey, to the nuihor for the lead* 
i*)g docs to iiis inquiries; and for much biatonc document and biographic 
tauiaoir. 





Iri the year 1792, he says of himself, tbotrgh my body may 
have somewhat abated of its wonted vigour, yet my mind still 
retails |K)wera, and its longing afier improvenicnt, its wish to 
see new lights through the rhinks which time has' made. — 
Happy is the life, allusive to his unfinished work, ** Outliifes 
the Globe,” that could beguile its fleeting hours, without 
injury to any one ; and with addition of years, continue to rise 
pursuits. But more interei^iiig and still more estalted 
subjects most employ my foiore sqpan*.” The span of human 
life is but very iituiled in dimensiOR, at iu utmost extent, and 
every reflective mind, \vell knows, from experience, how much 
easi^ it is to project than to execute. 

The loss of un amiable, .aid only daughter in the year 1794, 
had an effect njion his mind, which he never recovered. This 
produced niorhul vih t ts upon the \ , and a pulmonary com- 
plaint ended his u rrene career, at the latter end of the year 
1798. He %vas so nii^ch esteemed for hi^ dinerent writings, 
that be was admitted ineinbei <»f no lens abrotid. and at home of 
eleven incorporated literary societies : into several of which he 
was elected an honornry member. 

It would be a ditlicult task accuraiely to 3p|ire< iatr the abi- 
lities, the energies, ami the virtues of tliis valuable member ot 
society. His talents, if not brilliant, were must u.Neibllv applied. 
He was beneficent t(* a groat degree, when his fox tune was 
compared with that of others, as a magistrate upright and just, 
without, losing sipjht of the most e(]uiuble part of an executive 
minister of the laws, humanity, lie was the friend and patron 
of learning, and leame<l men ; and how much, hy ficience and 
Industry, he crmtributetl to the literary fund in his pitbiicatioiis, 
will Ik* seen by the list of works contaiued in the following 
note t. 

DlSSEKTlf 

• Literary Life . 

t The following; iy an enuiueratioti of his diflerent piiblicatrons, with their 


dales; 

British Zoohffv, folio edition. 1761 

second ^ditkux, two vols. 6vu. |V6U 

vol.iih 
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DistiiTn IS notable on ancient record, as foiming > link, in 
che chain of fortified poats, that run tii rough this, and the ad* 
joining county ; but of its early history little ha^ transpired, 
tt teas knins u under didcrent iKinies, such as Din cofynp Casti^ 


▼o! 111. Pvo ■. 17(51^ 

lOv) 4dditioti«l piatsft , Uc 8ro. 177<l 

fourth editKMu tliice rote* 6vo 1776 

v«l. IV. cofitiumni^ 

Synopsis of Qiiadriipedt, Ow* * ... * 1771 

If Mtorjr of Qiiadru|>eds, lietag tho seonnd editioii of the Synopsis I 

two »oU 410. ♦....J 

third edition, two voh 4to t79t 

Clenera ol Ifirdd, 8vo. • • 1795 

Indian /lof>]rti»i . folio 1*J79 

second edituni Uo 1794 

4iclic ZoHog\, two \als lin 1784 

■ Supplement to 4l(>. * 1787 

t( cojid edition, two voN. Ita. 17^4 

four in Scotland, in l'7d^^ dvo. 1771 

sri‘<«nd edition, iivo. 1774 

thh.l etlilion, 4Ui. 1774 

Tour in Se'i'lainl in 177 o, funiuug vol. it. 4to. 1774 

vol. ii» 4lo, I77r> 

filtk rclili«ui, iliroe vob. 1790 

loot in \V«Ii s, \ <1. i. 4to. 1778 

Till. i(. 4tu. 1781 

second edition. tv»o 4lo. 1784 

Tournej^ from f'hoiier to l.ondun. 4ii» 1784 

Account ot London, 4io. *. • • • 1790 

second und tliiid editions. 1791 

Literary Life, 4to. 1793 

History of Whiteford and Holywell, •lU, 17*l8 

Outlines of itie gloln- \ols. i. and ii. -Ito. 1798 

Miscellsnics, only 30 topic.-!, lrt»m a private press. 

History of the TatHgonians, from ihc same press. 


PoST.SUSIOUS PuilLICAT ION'S, 


Outline* of the Globe, vol, iii. and iv. • 160\ 

Journey from London to Dover, 4to. — 

ilyprney from Dover to the I-'le of Wight, 


y l/ailon^ 
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y 2jyat7o7/, and Casteil Gerri\ from which it is highly probable^ 
that this was originally a British post. In the lime of Henry 
tlie third, to strengthen ihe line of the marches, this castle 
was repaired, and several additions made, for the purpose of 
more tenacious defence. But its careet of resistance was not 
of lasting duration; for in the ycjir l!260 this, with the Dig^ 
anw}* near Conwy, were rased to the ground by Llewelyn ap 
CrySyd. It bail previously been a stronghold, belonging to .sir 
Bobert Pounderlmg. a valiant that lived in the time of 

Henry the third, who was also constable of Rbydfilan castle. 
He was cirlebrated for his prowess at toumameuu, not only in 
handling a lance, or hraiidi^hing a sword, hut as an adept in the 
pagiiistic art. At a fete ‘ T\ hrs for Jiistcs, held in this county* 
he accepted of a challenge from an athletic W'elshinaii, by the 
name of Tneodori.. who in tlu (onihat struck oul one of bis 
eyes. The victor aiUodiug court, when a similar fete was 
proclaimed, cliaDeiiged again, alter repecilecl disappointments, 
the same sir Bobert Pounderling at ' feates of urines;* but the 
knight, profiting by past experience, shewed that he po.ssessed 
prudence, as well as valour. He declined a second rencontre, 
alleging, as a jus:ir>:ibl< apology, th.it he felt no desire, nor in- 
clination for thi.' WeiMnmm tn knoc k out hia<»tliei- i*\ e*. 

Theca-tle siood upon jii ekvared ralcareous hii!, and occu- 
pied nearly the vvlnde summit, the .sides of which were ( scar- 
ped, or iij-ide very deelivuiii. by art, to render the aeccKS both 
cJifFicult and daiigorous. The jiresent reinain.sare little interest- 
ing, as a ruin; merely consisting of a few shattered fVagment*^ 
of walls. A .little beneath the gcnerul .siU', i> an outwork ofa 
sijuare form, with «ieep fosses, cut through the solid limestone 
rock. By the dill’creiit masses, that lie around, it is evident 
the dilupldmicii was not the etiect of time. Probably it was 
blow II up by mining, a practice in general use, anterior to the 
discovery of the de.sli uctive combustible, called (iiinpow'der. 

The church is situated in a highly roiuaiuic bottom, beneath 

some 


• Lclftud’s Itinerary, Vol. VI. p. Si. 
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some picturesque rocks, that protrude themselves at the com- 
rDcuceuieat of the vale ofClwyt! ; and several very large yew 
trees in the churchyard, by overtopping the bui^(lihgt ailbrd a 
\enctahlc shade; uhile they gi\e solemnity to the scene. 

A very curiotjusly oniainotited coluinii, stands m the ceme- 
of great, but undecided antiquity; and the shafts of 
•another, decorated with unique sculpture# is called Croe6 ££• 
^uon, supposed to have been erected for a hero of that name, 
who fell in battle, at the sieg#qf ibis fortress in tWU 

Ruuoul^n though now reduced to a village, containing S9 
houses, and 594 inhabitants, is a contributory borough, with 
respect to elective franchise, and was uiicieutly of more distin^ 
<{uished importance ; for it was a residence of royalty in more 
than one instance. The caslie ap})ears to hiive been erected 
anterior to the Norman conquest, having been built by Llew- 
elyn ap SiUyli, who reigned over North Wales, from the year 
1015 til llis son and successor. Grytlyd ap Llewelyn, 

having oiicnded Ldwavd the confes^or, us previously noticed, 
was ousleil by duke Harold, who took the castle and burnt the 
palace, llohcrt, a nepiiew of Hugh I.ujjus, curl of Chester, by 
a luaiidaU: of William the iliM, of Engltin'^ re-iiisiaied the 
castle, and further fortified the place, by the ereciioii of new 
Works; made i\ lii'. military it :^i(k nee : and ikii' e was enabled, 
from the vu inilv to the sea to olirain *oppIn.s, or fall quickly 
back upon hl^ le-jumn a s ; :»iid i hns gi'-aily lo unnuy the snrround- 
1!!;^ iuiiabliaiifs, and curry on In', marauding siein. Gryifydd 
ap t'ynaii assailed if, and bumf part of liic bniidings; but in 
die ye.T no?, t!n> j'l nid Ija.rrier-fort re.^, was, by order of 
llenrv !|j» ml ri j.a.ieJ, i':id ruriii-hej with a strong gar- 
piinr lu f.L quiiii lu 'he country lor a campaign in 
fiance. 

loom this perioii a iin.t with a variou.s iate. Sometimes in 
the iuiiidi of the Knt'i' . ii ; and '.uinetinics ol ilie natives. Amid 

these 


^ > Annotational .y.* sbr-diii Canibrens'v Tint. I:b H. 

Ooujfh’sC'.unuit'n. Wl. II p fa.*: 
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these events rapidly occurnng between the contending par* 
ties, Randle BlundeviUe, earl of <!bester, was suddenly, and 
uni '<cpectedly attacked in this fortress, by a body of Welsh, 
and with an iacompetent force, for long resistance, lay here in 
the most tantalizing distress, till he was relieved by his lieute- 
nant Roger de Lacy, who aith vast promptitude collecting a 
number of idle people of all descriptions; such as itinerant* 
.minstrels, fidlera, tinkers, panders, &c* by dint of num- 
bers, put the besiegers to The earl, graiefnl for the 

kind assistance, remuneiated his deliverer, by appointing him 
: to the degrading office of, ^ Magisterium omnium peccatorum 
et nieretricum tutiu^ Cesrre»hiie V This honourable situation, 
and dtstinguishtd authority over the motley crew, was after- 
wards, by a son of Lacv» partially ahsigned to his steward, 
Hugh Durtnn Ins hens, atui assigns, by a most curious deed, 
worded as follows, vu. <« Scum piaNiiitos ct hitiiii, quod ego, 
'Johannes conMahulanus (V^'thne, U( c 1 i <t < one i el hac pre- 
senti mca ciurta confujiu^j Ifu^cnii de Dulton, el liseredibus, 
suis magl^tlatu^l Oiiimuiu lecf .itoruint> et nieretricum totius 
CesterNliiii'ie, sicut l.beims lilmn njagistratnm teneo de coniite* 
Salvo juie 111(0, imhi ct listedibus nicis/'^ By \iuue of this 
legal iiistpnmni, tbv des<endanls <>l Hugh Dutton, in the reign 
of ilenii till wbiii ibc rights of Wilshinen weic 

allowed, in cuimi on ivith ihost* ot others ul bi^ iiujesty^b liege 
subjdts, to exist .. {)t( iinitJ linir rlaim of an aiiuuiil payment 
ot juuTjftvitLl, iioiii e\ei\ iemalt ol Cy piiaii i tlcbiily, uitlnii 

the 

i Leycesier 143, 8S (luctcd in Pcunanl's Tours, where this nobleman is 
stated to have ' held hi ^ earldom from 1132 to 1232.' But Randolph, or 
Kundle fie Mvsehinet, suriiamed Blundaville, wan created carl of Chester, 
and ct Kichnioud, in right of his wife, Constance, to whom he was a third 
hushai)d, b^' king John, m the year iaoP; and in 1332 the title, for want of 
issue, the title became extinct*. 

^ I^cCiftoTf in ihe iHiinity of the middle ages, was a general term, applb 
cable to riotous and duiiauchcd persons of all descriptions. , 

period the huriuonic art bad been so far degraded, that min- 
.strcli^yvffi^ considered as vagrants, or vagabonds. 

" Estinct reerage,’* and Beatson's Political Index, Vol. II. p. 
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the coiihty of Chester; and ordered a!l the minstrels, exer^ 
oising their profession within the county, to appear before 
them, or their stewards^ annually on the festival of SI. John 
the Baptist. Neither were they to appear with unfurnished 
liands, nor an empty purse : each was to bring as a douceur, a 
lance, four flaggons of wine* an<i pay fourpeace halfpenny, * 
for a licence, granted to protect him in the exercise of-his 
calling the custom, pfN»perty« This being to certain 

estates descended for cent^df^f wi this annivetmiiry, when mo- 
dem minstrels went in proee$&ion to hear divine service in St. 
John's church, Chester, was kept up so late as the year l75Bt* 

' So important did thO conqueror of Wales consider this 
stronghold, that previous to the accomplishment of hi<t design, 
he made it the rendezvous of all his ioices destined for that 
purpose. It was the place d’ armes and the doprt of provi- 
sions for the ufhancing divishm ol his army. An unsuccessful 
attack was made upon the garrison by Llewelyn, with the 
forces, brought up by his brother David in the year 1281^ and 
it soon after became tlic slate prjs<»n for the latter prince, pre- 
vious to liis ignominious end at Hrihrewsbury. 

It tip[iears .d'terwards, that it was surpi ;>cd, and taken by a 
detached force under the command of Fysc ap Maelgwyn, and 
Grvflydd up Meredith ap Owen; but they were quickly, for 
Want ot* sm eonrs, obliged to abandon the fortress. In conse- 
queiite of thlv, to prevent i!»c success of any future attempts of 
the Welsh, Edward the lir^t adopted every known method to 
render it impregnable. For this purpose he sireiiglhened the 
old Works, and added new. This nionareh frequently^ made 
this castle his residence. In the year 128^ he issued orders 
fi*om this place to the slierills of the adjacent counties, to raise, 

3 C according 


* Warrington’s Hist, of Wales, Vul. II. p. S30. 

t At that period the coin deiiofuinated a penny, was miT^tcd 9 ih‘r*r: and 
fin (lie sake of iocreacing the circuiaiiug nedium, vulgarly called chunge, 
this was divided, alias cut iu two, and each part was than eallad a huy-peuny, 
{ IJliTiut'H Tenures, edit, of Beekwtib, 300. 
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according ratio fixed for ^h;a^iceriam number, of dieter- 
to act as pioniNsrtii by cutllng down lihe Woods^ foming 
foads &!C. &c. in various other ways making passages through 
the obstructive parts of the country; for.his army to advance to 
the interi<^; which without these precautions^ it could not do 
either with convenience, or safety* . . ' 

In IflM he held a parliament it this {dace, and hence be 
ahertvaids promulgated ibu uittM fo) the regulation of his 
ae#)y ecfuirad mtiUkp tfie peacMoaking 

iithbisiiop Peefchitti, attemplM ip'ehtain that by duplicity, 
wlikh he couM not obtain by uprightness and truth ; for with 
tite usuii spirit of diplomacy, be in the king’s name addressed 
conciliatory memorials to Llewelyn, and his brother the heir 
apparent to the Cambrian throne, witii the \iew of inducing 
them to resign the little remaining territory, and shadow of 
royalty, they still most tenaciously withheld. The three do* 
foments contain various illusive items. The title of the first 
runs thus, ^ These are to be said to the Prince before his cotm* 
cirf// The second. ' These following are to be said to the 
Prince in secret.* The third. These are to he said to David, 
brother to Llewelyn in secret.* The lattiT is worthy of being 
recorded, as exhibiting the domineering spirit of ecclesiastical 
bigotry at the time. 

First, That if for the lionor of God (Juxtor dchitum crucis 
assumptse) he will goto the holie land, he shall be prouidcd,.for 
according to his degree, so that he doo not returnc, viilesse he 
be called by the king: and we trust to entreat the king to 
preuide for his chiicl. 

2. And iliese things we tel! oursclucs to the Welshmen, that 
a greate deale greater perill doolb hang oucr them, than wt 
told them by mouth when we were with them : the-^c things 
which wee write seeme greeuous, but it is a great 3eale more 
greeuotts to be oppressed with armes, and fiiiallie to be rooted 
out, bicausc eucrie d&ie more and more their danger dooth in* 
crease. 
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3. Item, it ia more hard to be alwaiea in vrarre^ iti anguish of 
mind, and danger of bodie, atwaies sought and besieged, and 
so to die in deadlie sinne, and continuall rancor and^malice. 

4. Item we feare (whereof we be sorie) vnlesse yoti dob 
agree to peace# we most certeinlie will aggraaate the sentence 
Ecciesiasticall against you for your faults : of the which yon can 
not esEcuse yourseliies# whereas yee thaU fled both grace and 
mercie, if yea will come 

An act of eoiiscriptive||H look ftHwik at that pe- 

riod, evidently ahewa, nots di k d^ teg the drains whi<cdi a con- 
tinued warfare had made, fh»m the population of this country; 
yet though diminished, it must still have been at the time eeiy 
great : for Edward politically raised, to send out on an eupSK 
ditioii against the Scots, at one time, not less than Jffieen thtm*' 
tand men from this part of the island. But unwilling troops 
are not like volunteers, and the expedient had nearly proved 
fata] to him; Air uhile he lay in camp near Llinlithgow, the 
English and Welsii troops quarrelled upon subjects, arising 
from national prejudices; and after some blood being spilt be* 
tween the parties, the latter inuiched oil' the ground, and left 
the fonnei to iiglit their own bnttlebf. 

During the civil war, in the time of Charles the first, Rhyd- 
dlan castle was occupied by the royalisih, but after a short 
siege, the gaiiison surrendered lo general Mytton, in July 
1G4G, ill the month of December following, it was by order of 
the Parliaracnc, in the government phrase of the day, ' slighted/ 
that is disiuautled. 

The castle w'as built of the red sand stone, found in the 
adjacent rocks. The form is nearly approximating to a square, 
and the walls arc flanked by six round tourers; three of which 
remain tolerably iiitirc. The ditch is wide and deep; and on 
both sides^faced with stone. The steep cscarpement towazds 
tile river was defended by walls, in which were square bas- 

3C2 tions; 

* Warrington*# Hist, of Wales, Appendix, p. 440. 
f DalrjroipIeS Annals of Scotland, Vol. IX. p* S57 
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tions; one^ of which , is still stiaiidjiig. Thh wails inclose am 
area neaflji^of an octagonal shai>e; round, which range dijBferetlt 
apartments. In one of thcse» while the royal paity were 
spending here their Christmas* Eleanor the comfort of king 
Ednard* was safely delivered of a daughter. Yet tradition 
says* it was at a private palace of the kiiig^s ; and an old 
h^use* still the property of thecrowm* la traditionally supposed* 
11 ^ have been the place of acconchmeni. At a 

email distance from the ^ Bhckfriurs, 

funded some time prior to the year 1966; for in that year 
;;Anian* prior of the bou^e* was preferred to the see of St 
' ^ksaph. Though it fiequently &u6ered by the clashing con- 
tests fdr pOi»sesbion of the cavtlc; >et it appeals to have sub- 
sisted* till the general di^Mdulion of nligious houses: but 
its annual revenues are not mentioned* cither by Dugdale* or 
Speed *. 

Rhyddlan wa^ made a free borough by Edw'ard the first# 
and endowed with numerous privileges and immunities. The 
charter, which was granted in the twelfth year of his reign* was 
signed at Flint, the 8ih day of September. By virtue of this* 
the constable oi'the. casilc was to be mayor, and tw'o baililTs* 
elected by tin; burgesses, on Michaelmas day, were to .appear 
before him l^r the adininistriiig the custuinaiy oaths. The 
corporation were allowed the power of imprisonment and trial 
in all cases, not ailecting the life, or limbs of any persons. No 
.Tews were permitted to reside wiiliin the town or precincts; 
aiul the burgesses had, beside.^* the liberty of a forest and free 
warren* a gild cum liarisa et loth et shoth* .sok* sak, et thcarn, 
ct infangentheft, et lib. per totam terrain de Theoloniis* Ics- 
tagio, rauragio, Dancgeld, Gay wife, &c. &c.” 

When in a future period, Tyrany attempted to abridge these 
privileges, and take from them these immunities* the men o\ 
Khyddlan came forward wdth the following spirited explana- 
tory remonstrance. 

** Dc Libcrtatibus Burgensiuni dc Rolhelan. 


* TaniiuS 2vut iia MuDa^iica. 
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Ex cod. M. S. chart in Blbliothecs Hengwrtjana. ' 

1. Idem Burgenses clamant quod non sniit amerciandi in 

Curia Domini ftegis pro aliqua tranagressione in quam cecido- 
rint, ultra XII denarios. , - . 

2. Idem clamant quod Uxores suie in<e6ram absentia deien- 
dere possunt sectas Domino Regi debitas in Curia praedicta. 

3. Idem clamant quod possunt habere Aiolas manuales, & 
blada 4i||a doiainica neccMuria pro expenib dhnnorum suarum 
molendf'^' 

^ynf^ clamant quod^'loMAl kjgire Burg. Terras Cl 
T enemcnta sna, Cc ReddituSj fc aliaSerrita. 

5. Idem clamant quod locate possunt Burg, sua quibns- 
cunquc volucrint, & ca eisdem iiiuadiare^ &c. contra tenoretn 
cartarum Domini regis eis de Burgagiis prmdictis factarum^ ^ 
quibus continentur qu<xl iidem Burgeiises in eodem Burgo in 
Burgagiis praedictis ad efForciameudum Villas & Castri Do- 
mini Regis in Burgo praedicto corporale faccrunl reddenc. Ctc. 

6. Idem clamant qu<id Averia nec aliae districtioncs eorum 
captae in namiuin non dolient duci exti*a Viliam de Rothelan 
infra clausum Castri pro aliquibus Anaercia infra nec occasi* 
onibus^ 

From this it appears that haiaUmills for grinding the corn^ 
requisite ior respective fuinilles^ were in general use at the time 
this pention was preferred. 

If the place were of much consequence in a political point 
of view, it might be a legal question, respecting its chartered 
rights, that might puzzle the wisest barristers : for as no con- 
stable bas been appointed since the time of the Protectorate, 
no mayor could have existed, nor any baililVs regularly sworn, 
according to the tenour of the grant. The burgesses, however, 
contribute towards elecling a representative in parliament for 
but it has been decided, that to be qualihed, such per- 
sons must be inhabitants of the place, or resident within, wliat 
w termed Rh^ddland franchise. The river Clwyd is navigable 

3 C 3 wp 


* Jiegcs Wallies Appendii, p. biS. 
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up to this placot and at its in(M|pli.^.Orjt H dielivers its watars tn 
the sea, is what is called the J^^^at. ihe Vorryd ; where small 
vessels lye to take, in chrn, dmber, and either produce of the 
adjacent ports. '' The -'tide flowing sufficiently high ' to the . 
bridge of two arches, built in lS95, by William Hughes, 
bishop of St Asaph, so as to admit beata Vf about seventy tons 
burthen, called Jldti, op to th« qoe^« ■ 

M«ffa Hfyddbm wiU descilid in iMnbe, and eidj^i^ty to the. 
tmoittst posterity. ured 

Stfginaceoas soHp on whielk io »dtetilfiillmtiie was 

fooght, ottd in the direftil conflict* Comdocg the brere leader pf 
the Briloiii against the Saxonsyiuader Oflkp king of Mercia^ nobly 
Ml in defence of his coontryo The plaintive ain a tone^ said 
to have been composed at the time, and on the occasion^ 
almost depicts the cruelty of the victor ; who ordered all the 
men and children of the opposing pany« that became pri- 
soners of war to be massacred. But the composition appears 
to have been of more recent date. 

PeNGWERNa thc scat of sir EdwardFryct Lloyd, hart, is a hand- 
some modern structure, built by the great uncle of the present 
owner. The late possessor, sir Edward Lloyd, set an excel- 
lent example by inaking extensive plantations, both in his 
pleasure grounds, and other parts of the demesne, and stiioti- 
lated others t» benefit society, by various agricultural improve-* 
ments. * He finished his long and useful life, May SGth 17fl5.* 
Boddlewyduan is a comfortable mansion, which has been 
considerably enlarged by sir John Williams, who was created 
a baronet in the year 1798, and the grounds have been ini-* 
proved, and laid out after thc modern fashion. It was pur- 
chased from an ancient family of the name of Humphries, by 
the celebrated sir William Williams, speaker of the C'om- 
mon.s-housc in the last two short parliaments during Charles 
the second’s time ; and who subsequently was appointed solicitor 
general in the following reign, and became at length a Welsh 
judge. On one of his circuits, he danced with a daughter of 
Watkyn KyfFyn esq. a man possessed of very large property. 

He 
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{le obtained tbe will of the &ir damsel to ^tnake. proposals 
to her ihtber, fbr obtiunihghjs consent to give 'his' daughter in 
marriage to the petitioner. ^ And what have you?* said the 
the crafty old gentleman. William’s reply was,.' 1 have, sir, 
a 4ongue^ and ^L gown** 


Cedant nmategeb ceacedaxit onmialiago*;' 

He obtained the |MNdt«4td a large property, 

and founded the floOihlihlt IttMtiaes ef Wynnstay, Penbedw, 
aiHl Bodlewyddasu Be appeate to have peaettoed the law, 
with considerable credit* and profit, to the close of his Vffe in 
the sixty sixth year of his age, July 10, in the year 1703. Xdlbe 
all public characters he was not beyond the view of envy, nOr 
exempt from the mildewing effects of slander. As speaker of. 
the House, he had licenced the votes, which contained matters 
of scandal, relative to several lords supposed to be implicated^ 
ill a conspiracy, denominated the Male tub plot. For this, an 
information was filed against him in the King’s Bench, wberO 
he w'as found guilty, and fined ten thousand pounds ; eight of 
which he afterwards paid*. This wr^ driven against him 
by the duke of York’s party, on purpose to cut off the 
thoughts of another Parliainciit ; since it was xvjt to be sup* 
posed, that any house of commons could bear the punishment of 
their speaker, for obeying their own orders. A cenotaph was 
erected to his memory in Highgute chapel, and another monu* 
men! with an elegant Latin inscription in the church of 
Llansiliii Dciibighshiret- 

Kinmael Hall, was early in the possession of the Hollands, 
who, derived their descent from John Holland, earl of Hunt* 
ingdon, and duke of £xet(^. The heir to the honours for* 
felted them by something, which gave offence to the court, 

8 C 4 and 

, * See Dfingerfield’s Narrative, &c. 

t A good engraving by W. Bond, done from a painting in the town liall 
at Cheater, of which place he was recorder, accompanies others, by the same 
artist in Yorke’s Royal tribes. 
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and th« estates being coniiscaited> he was redctced to such ex-j 
treme pft\ erty« as to be constittined to baee recourse fot sub^ 
sistenccj to the icluctant piitancct granted by the penMMDS, 
generally denominated the charitable and humane*. Two 
of the younger sons, owing to the unpopularity of the family^ 
and wibhing to as'oid the miseries, arinng out of the perse- 
cuting spin! of the times, roared into North Wales. The 
eleventh in descent fr^ one, sir Thomas, made ttiis his resi- 
dence. By puivhase id caDM i0^lliu0t$mioa of the rtvtrmd 
fdamd Muglftt, who kai jMMted » ▼ery lifipiltoinii 
mcmaion, after a design by Mro'SMHiel Wyat^ on the rising 
groaodjintliepaikpatsome distance froan (he site of the old 
bou%e* 


ST. ASAPfl. 

, Though the see of a bishop, is neither remarkable for the 
{land some ne.s$ of its buildings, nor the elegance of it.s diocesan 
churchy a.s an arcliitechtiral structure ; yet the little tov^ii staiid-t 
jng on the side of an elevation, the smnniii of which is occu- 
pied by the cathedral, situated between the rivers Clwyd and 
Eiwy; the former flowing on the eastern, and the latter on 
the \ve>iern side, over w hu-h are hand.sonie bridges, and sur • 
rounded bv trees; tend together, lo give the place an imposing 
cfiecl upon the view of the approaching traveller. 

From the circninstancc of the site, its original name was 
Llan and iroiu the circumstance of the hill on which it 

Stands, being called Br^n Paulin^ it has been conjectured^ that 
this was one of the places, wlicre the Romans, under the comr 
fnand of their general Paulinus, lay encamped in their pro- 
gress north west- ward, with the view of reducing to their yoke, 
the island of Mona. This place has certainly just claims to 
;bigb antiquity in its ecclesiastical history. Cyiideyrn Gar- 
th wysj^. 


• Dugdale’s Baronage, VoJ. 11. p. SJ. 
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jjiwys ftp Ow&tn> ap Urion Reged, better knimn in north Bri« 
tain by the name of Kentigem,* who was bishop of Glasgow, 
and primate of Scotland, having been driven from liis 
see, under a persecution, instituted by a pagan Prince of the 
country ; fied for refuge to this, and was taken under the pro- 
tection of Cadwallon, uncle to Maelgwyn Gwynedd, prince of 
north Wales, who assigned him, as a place of rcbidence, this 
pleasant spot between thotwo rivers, where he built the church 
called Utu Eiwy, about «|dfiHiiided a college, 

or monastery, upon thefll^ ^Ibat, pkevimisly estriblUbed at 
Bangor Iscoed, for religiotttf iMEtmctioti, and jjMionil devotion ; 
yrbn h so rapidly increased, that daring his presidency, it is 
said to ha\e been tenanted by nine hundred and sixty-fite 
monies^ whose regulations were, that ope part <«hould labour, 
>vhile the other was engaged in prayer; and that the tw'Orfold 
duty should be reciprocally performed. Being recalled to bis 
orig^al charge in his native country, on the persecution hav<v 
ing cra.sc<l, ho nominated a pious scholar, called Amot Asaphg 
the giamlson ot‘ Pubs post Prydain, as his successor, from 
whom both the church and place received liieb* present names* 

During I he (listurb.mccs, wliicli aftected !'’is country after ibc 
Norinun coiupu St, such outrages were coiiiniitted, and devasta- 
tions ensued, that the bishops were loaih to reside: inconse- 
quence, fur many years the mitred chair remained unuccupigd; 
in the moan while, the revenues cscliented to the crow n. About 
the middle of the tweli'th century, it appears, that a clergy- 
man, by the name of Gilbert, was consecrated to the see ; and 

04 

* Godwin de rrc&ulibus, p. 54V. 

Cyndeyrn Garlliwys, or Kciuigern, to wlioiii several charchrs are said to 
he dedicated, lived about tbc middle of the sixth century. '* The Triiui^ re- 
cord, that be was principal bishop, or primate of the Nurthern Britons, utuifr 
Gwrthniwl, who was chief elder, under the sovereignty of Anliur : so ihat 
hU see was at Penryn Khionydd, a place situated probably in the iieigit* 
^urhood of Glasgow. Beseems to have bad the ecclesiastic.: i r,>Uhet of 
^loyngfM, or Uibunus ; hence he ii called St Mungo in old autiiors*.'’ 

• O^brian Biography* 
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on his demist, nras succeedeii bj Qalfrid ep Arthur, coinilionf|r 
called, from the place of his birth, ‘ of Mwimouih^^ 

In the wars, which were carried bit against the Welsh, by 
Che princes of the Anglo*Noraan dynasty, the bishops, who 
sate at St. Asaph and Bangor, about the year 1347, were both 
dmen from their dioceses; and became so poor, by having 
fheir revenues alienated, as to be obliged to accept voluntary 
eontributioiMi ibr tbeir neeesaary eubnateneet* 

Upon the petitkMI ef iocceeded, about the 

year 1377, Edward ihodNrst eoiibwii^ totbe Pope at Rome, 
<for bit hotinOiS's periiitaat«inj to remove the episcopal see from 
fib Amph to Rhyddlan; aa a place of safety, where the 
bishops and the church might, under shelter of its strong 
castle, be protected from the furious attacks of the Welsh 
Jbrees; to whose retaliating vengeance both had long been 
most alarmingly cxpoi^ul. The monarch at the same time, 
snaide an oiler of ground, for a new church; and a thousand 
;.fltaiics to defray the expences of its erection t. But by the 
dbath of the Pope, or lor some other cause, the design was frush 
trated; for the metropolitan exhorted the bishop to rebuild the 
cathedral on its former site. 

.Whether Kenligcrn €*rccted it info what is called a see, or as- 
sumed the name of bishop, is not certain^ ; but Asaj.h cer* 
tainly did, being denominated in ancient writings tyheop^ 
Asaphtnsis, and dying in 59G, was interred in his own ca- 
thedral. 

For the names of succeeding prelates, with biographical no - 
tices of their characters, the reader is veftrfed to other w liters 
on the subject ;j| it will not, however, be irrelevant here, to 

reiuark, 

• Colkctant'a Curiosa, vol, 1 . p. 

For some account of this singular character, as a writer, &c. see Bcauilc*, 
vol. XI. Monmouthshire, p. 61 t 

t Hist. Math. Paris. 

% Rynier Fatlera, vol. I(. p. 45. 

$ MonaAniiqua, p. 180 . 

y “ Oorjwin de Presulibus/’ und Willis’s Cathedrals, or hU '‘History of 
Uic charch,j^d diocese of St, Asaph.*' 
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jMnaailCt that one bishoiJ of St. Asaph, Huocilcff, a descendant 
ifrom the tribe of M^trchudd, was a great bene&ptor both to the 
place and see^ He presided from 1573 till bis di^th, which 
happened in 1000 s and by hts will, bequeathed lands, and 
other revenues, for founding a free grammar school, for the in* 
itructioQ of indigent youth* He procured a faculty from the 
archbishop of Canterbut^, to hold thati aii^^b^r benefic^^s; to 
the value of fifty The 

archdeaconry; has: since j&e bishop* 

rich» '.Bishdp' Hughes'lp^^; cdi!l^%hiiiee’ ^ the ' faculty 
above mentioned, stateeii livings, and nine 

sinecures at the same tima; that is to say, he W Llyifiien m 
1573, Castel Caer Enion in 1574, Cwmm in 1574, Gresford in 

1577, Llaiidrinio in 1577, Bettws yii Rh5s in 1577, Meifod in 

1578, Llandrillo inEdeyriiion in 1583, Llanycil in 1583, Aber* 
gcle in 1583, Llandrillo yn Ros in 1583, Llangwm in 1585, 
WhiUbrd in 1587, Mallwyd in 1587, Llanfawr in 1588, and 
lilanrwst in 1593. The amount of these livings at this 
time would be 4000/ per annuni.’’^ 

flis successor wastin' learned William Morgan, an eminent 
linguist and divine, wlio was made bisho^ of Llandafl* in the 
year 1595; and in ICOl translated to St. Asaph, where he lived 
but a short period to enjoy his preferment, dying in 1604. He 
.was the principal aclor in the translation of the Welsh bible, 
the edition printed in 1588; and also had some hand in the Eng- 
lish version, commonly called ^ queen Elizabeth's Bible.* 

Da. Isaac Barrow, became a fellow of the college in which 
he received his education, Peterhouse in Cambridge. From 
this, by the predominancy of the presbyterian interest, he 
was ejected ; and during the rebellion suflered continual perse- 
cution. At the restoration, be was made bishop of Sodor, and 
Man, to which diocese he was a great benefactor; and on his 
translation to St. Asaph, he carried wnth him the same munih- 
cciii spirit. First, he repaired the cathedral, then founded an 

almshouse 


Strype’s Anaals. 
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Mmshouse ftr eight poor in*i4owg« and pei formed nihaiereQS 
other >vorks of charity ; one of which will evejr redound credit 
on hi« name, the cilucating liis nephew Pr. Isaac Barrow^ the 
greatest mathematician, and ablest divine of the age in which 
he lived; and 'alio-«e celebrity, as the tutor of sir Isaac New- 
ton wilt ever remain ; and whose works, while solid reasoning, 
and sterling eloquence are esteemed* will ever be admired and 
read* 

]]^ WiatiAM Bavstinos held see for some time in the 
beginning of die seventeenth dwiiry* who from his great 
idety was usually etlled the 4yM>stolilr'*ftev€ridge; and by his elo- 
quent and animated method of preaching, received the distin- 
. guisfaed deoomiiiatitm of * the restorer and reviver of primitive 
piety/ At an early age he fumished a display of his know- 
ledge in oriental literature ; in his treatise on the excellence 
of the Hebrew, Chahlee^ Syriac, Samaritan, and Arabic lan- 
guages, to which was annexed a Syriac grammar:’ and his 
^'private Thoughts/’ will not fail to he read, so long as a spark 
of real devotion remains in the land. I(e was preferred to this 
bishopric in 17(11, and <iying in 1707, was interred in the ca-r 
thedral of 

The pre.- ent prelute is Dr- William Cleaver, principal of 
Brazen-nose Codege, Oxford, translated from the see of Ban- 
gor, to succeed Dr. Samuel Horsley, who died in 1806. 

The diocese of St. Asaph contains the whole of Flintshire* 
with tJie exception of the foliowiiig parishes, viz. llanmcr, Ha- 
Xvarueu, liiingor, Oru.n-Madot, and Wortenbury, w Inch arc an- 
TK ACi] to tlit sec of rhesUr;it includes the whole of the coun- 
ty ofDtiibiqh, c.\rbisive of the deanry »if Dyllryn CUvyd, bc- 
longifi:; to Bujigor ; the chapelries of Holt aiid Iscoed, coniprc- 
hendf r! In the bishopric of (.’hester j and Pcniey, in tliat of 
Litchf^ id atul f'ovrntry ; about half the county of Merioneth; 
viz, the luj’idreds of Mow*d\ly, Penllyn and Bdeirnioii; three 

parishes 


* For an act ounl of thi.'. cxcclicr.t man, see lii^ Life, pTofixi'fl to his wofIs; 
«r e ncli drawn up memoir, in the Biograpliica Britanuica, vuJ. IL 
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* parishes in Caefiiarvonshiref thirty-seven ih*&(onlgotnerysliire*; 
viri^h eleven churches and chapels in the county of Salop ; com- 
prising in the whole one hundred and thirty one cburehes^ and 
chapels; all of whichj except- seven, are in the gift of t|he 
bishop, as is also the v€*ry valuable deanry. ^ v, : . 

The archdeaconry is held in coinmendam by the bfshbp, 
whose revenues, as charged in the king^s books, amount to 
187L Us. Sil.; but the present estimated vaiue is from three to 
four thousand pounds pe( 'ipiium : to Which account may be 
added a most extensive patronage, as to ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment 

The original structure of the church was built of wood but 
soon after a new edifice, more convenient, as well as durable# 
was erected of stone. This btiilding, in 1282, was either 
througli accident, or design, consumed by fire. But the loss 
was quickly repaired, and tin; diocese benefited by a liberal 
present, and grunt of knids, to several parishes, containing four 
hundred and nine acres, each of irliich appears at the time to 
be valued at only six-p^nct'^. In 140‘J i}ic clau c!» of St, Asaph 
had to encounter frcsli dlfticultios, and -.utfer new disasters, 
The caihedral, as far a.< it coidd !)»* dtsijoyrd by fire, the an- 
nexed canon’s houses, together wirii the t |>i!>coj>al palace, were 
coiisumt.d ; after which these, lay in a dilapidated state, for 
*. nearly eighty ycaiv.: ^vlini they were rebuilt by the bounty of 
bishop Hedinan, aided by the voiimtary coniiibutions. This 
work of the worthy prelate is tlu* {)rcsent structure except the 
choir, which has been by tiie liberality of the dean and chap- 
ter, out of a fund vested in tlunr hands, as trustees, restoied, 
though not to its pristine stale, 'fhe church, a neat plain 
structure, has now to boast of its eastern end being 
lighted by a large nimiow in the pointed stylo, having 
its traccM v copied from a skeleton one, still remaining at the 
ruins of Tintern abbey, in the county of Monmouth. This is 

now 

• Fromu manuscript acccn];!t in tin- Sebdtji t C’t ;.V< nu;>, »• 

iha reiiij.»m*«Tuur», vt>i. U p. 
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i>ow hnnJsoinely decorated widi stained glass« execoied by tbe* 
hte ingenious artist, Mr.Eggmton of Ilaadswortb, nearBir- 
miiigbam; and the expence partly defrayed by bishop Bagot, 
and partly by the bounty of several of the nobility and gentry 
in the county, many of whose arms, are emblazoned on the mar- 
gin. Besides the choir, the building consists of a nave, two 
ailes^ and transept; with a low square tower in the centre. 

The following dimensions o( each will serve to isire a corn** 
parative vkfw of its dtjnensiena; 

feet. 


length of church from east to west 179 

from the west door to the choir 119 

— ■ of the choir 60 

of the cross ailesor transept, from nortli to south 168 
Breadth of the nave and side ailes 68 

Height of the nave, viz. from the area of pavcmeixt to 

the ceiling of the roof 66 

of the central tower 93 

Square of do. SO 

There are few monuments of any considerable interest. An 


altar tomb, with a recumbent figure, clad in episcopal robes, is 
said to be commemorative of the munificent piclato, Dafyd® 
AP Owen, who died in the year 1512. In the church-yard, 
near to the west door, is a plain tomb, erected over the remains 
of Bishop Isaac Barrow, already mentioned, who departed 
this life in the year 1080. 

The inscription has given offence both to protestants and pa- 
pists : to the latter, as disclaiming the doctrine of human me- 
rit; and to the former, as encouraging propitiatory prayers for 
departed souls. 


Kxuvift IsBBci Asaphenis Kpiscopi 
]n inanuiu Buniiiii depoititat 
In »pcm let» rrsnrrectionia 
Per sula Chrisli mrrita. 

Obiit dictuA rrvere.'iduspiiter lesli d. Jobannis Bftptistie, 
An. B^ni. ibSO. AElatb *)7. 
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Tit tnmiUtionn sim aadecimo 
O vot trnnseuntef in domom Domiai 
In domtini orttionis 
Otate pro conservo vortro, 

Ut htveniat mjiericordiam in die Domini. 

Tlie members, ixrhich compose the chapter, are the dean, 
the archdeacon, who is the bishop, six prebendaries, and seven 
canons. Besides which, there belong to the church, four vicars 
choral, four singing men, foitf cjioristeei, aiad an organist 

The parish church, that serTM as a place of worship for the 
inhabitants of the city, and adjacent country j the cathedral, 
uallke most others, not being used for that purpose, stands at 
th^ bottom of the luU. 

The episcopal palace was a long time far from being a build* 
ing proper for the habitation of a diocesan ; but by the muiu<- 
ficrnce of the late bishop, Lewis Bagot, a greater part of it 
was rebuilt upon a larger scale ; and numerous additions were 
made, wltich have rendered il a residence adapted to the in- 
croiisiiig opulence of the see. 

The city itself contains nothing of a public nature, to induce 
a traveller to nnikc any lung stay. The buildings erected of 
brick, arc in goneral low and small, forming one long street; 
and by the ri;tura> iiuidc to Parliament, it contains 273 houses 
with a po])ulat'.on amounting to 151 d. 

The vicliiity of St. Asaph will compensate for the barrenness 
of tliccitjv. in M i’cno weather, about two miles distant, on 
die IJolywfll road, from the side of a hill, a fine portion of 
the vale of <dv. yd with its surrounding scenery, may be seen 
to giv tt advamage. On the south, while the eye stretches its 
keu over t’criility and beauty, Denbigh, with the shattered 
fiagments <»f its castle, crowning the summit of an isolated 
hill, grandly and pre-eminently rises into view. On the north, 
less assuming aspect,! he fallen remains ofPliiuldliiiKl, press 
*iu'ir melancholy features on the sight. I'he inu rviaing space 
is diversified by luxuriant fields, rich meadows, groves. wooo'\ 
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iTAter, « nitvened by numoiXHtf herds* flottaii and cottages «rit 
leiery liiit'ciioiit and the whbk^ltQrroanded by perpendicular 
rocks and dark retediiig tnouniaiiie in the back ground ; or the 
fctiH graiuior boundary the octati : and though iiot» trom the ax- 
teitt, a ecentry mlaptad for the peneil* cannot fail to uQurd ihe 
htghesi gfatificattoti to the real votary of uature* 

*' owuk herjvciwer in e%ery clmriii lupnoic/^ 

*• I admire. 

None mote i4eiiref«»-iiie pamteit* megie tloli 
\\ ho ibewK im th.tt which I ftball ao^er ac* 

Coatejs 8 d»utii country into ntiae, 

And throws It ilun light on English walls . 

But iiuiutue strokes can do nu more 

* 

fluii pUa>clhcc\t— swett tiatiirc everjr sense 
llie air silubimus ol liii loitv hilK 
I he chcrrits tra^rdiicc it hir diwv vales. 

And music ot h r woods works ol man* 
hla^ risaltl sc, thcj all bespeak a )k>w r 
Vecuiiai, aud ccclusiscl^ hcrowu.’ 

The road from St. Asajih towards Denbigh, along the com- 
mon, denominated the Roiv, is peculiarly beautiful. The small 
valley below is watered by the boisterous stream of the Elwy, 
which, at times, extremely turbulent, runs beneath finely 
wooded banks; and at the extremity of it is pont yr alU 
goch, a handiMime bridge, consisiiiig of one arch eighty feet in 
the span : beyond the direction of the river, as it is found iO 
•Denbigbsliirc, the country is exceedingly various, and ac* 
c<»inpanied by most diversified and romantic scenery. 

The isolated part belonging to the county of Flint, denomi- 
nated *l/ac/cr Saesneg,* was, at the Survey contained in Domes- 
day book, included in an liiindred caWm] Duikslan ; but a new 
regulation taking place, about the reign of Edward the third, 

respecting 

/*■ 

• Saeineg, or rti^'iisb, wai a diMinctive epithet, it acquired from having 
hcvii iliv propertv, fiY a iiiarria{£i* srtilomeut, or jointure of Emma, an £»*■ 
glubltid^, Uicrclictol On/jidd ay ]ldadoCm 
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jrcspecimg the parcels of countries, this portion reverted to the 
division of Powys. And though by the Statuta Wallin^ enact- 
ed in the reign of Edward the first,* this district w'as declared 
to constitute pari of Flintshire; yet it was long subsequent, in 
the reign of Henry the eighth, that several parts w’ere added 
to continue* the chain to Hope, the last parish on tiie northern 
side of the hundred. 

A custom late retained in this district^ serves as a clue to the 
tone and tenor of the times ; and brings conviction from demon- 
stration, that laws, mandates, grants,&c. are a mirror from which 
is reflected the general character of society. This was the Amobr, 
a term compounded of Am, becaose, or account of, and gobr, 
price, or reward ; in a contracted form, otherwise express- 
ed gober-merch, the latter term meaning any female : originally 
perhaps a daughter. This m the records of Caernatvon is deno- 
minated Amobragtum^ and is represented as the fine exacted by 
themanorzai loid, from any one violating the chastity of a fe- 
male, serva, or villein, or for obtaining her hand alone in mar- 
riage. It is there mentioned under the term ** vectigal/* by 
the phrases of mcrces faiminarumf precium rirginitutis, and /)re- 
cium pro delicto scortandi. Dr. Davies attt :npts to account for 
the custom, in the rullowing way. This mulct, due to the pro- 
prietor of the soil, with the tenantry annexed, according to the 
usages of the ancieiU Britons, descended from the exercised 
tyrannical ])o\ver, attached to feudal lords, prior to the intro- 
duction of (’liri.'itianity ; originating out of the right, or rather 
claim, uf selling the virginity of their female clients to whom** 
soever they pleased. Bur in accouniing for the origin, the au- 
thor makes use of a sup posit ion, that painfully atfects the mind, 
because it furnishes such a picture of human nature, as appah 
hy the darkness of its colouring. He supposes not onjy the ca- 
pability, but the practice of parents prostituting their children. 
" Hoc precium virginiiatis palri debitum fuisse existinio, si vi- 
rus css**t mortuo patii domino solveiidum. Hinc forte virgo di- 

r; D 


♦ Lc';<*s Vvjiilic.v Apperdix^ 
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cilur, diffuith hicnliiu, desert iim regis *** Pcrliaps not one of. 
tjie lt!ast aiul bcMielicidl duties of a topogrApher, is that of de* 
U;cfing hi.Hlorical inaccuracies, correcting errors, arising from 
implicit confidence, or an iiidfileiit mode of quotation; and 
ilius preventing, to a certain extent, tlie propagation oi false- 
hood. 

Troni this feudal usage, some writers have first imagined, 
and then deduced, the savage idea, ' ut domini in suis territoriis 
sponsaruruin omaium yirgioitatum pr^iibareiit.'^ And Hector 
Boethius t asserts^ i^t.|his cestont> whtcli outrages barbarity, 
was authorized by law m the time of Eveiius the third, who 
succeeded his father .Ederus in the throne of Scotland, twelve 
years antecedent to the advent of CThrist ; and by an enactment 
of Malcplui in the year 1080 , under the iuiluence of his queen 
the custom was aiiolished, or rendered redeemable, l)y a fixed 
pecuniary commutation, half a viavky whence the term * wnr- 
eketa muUerumJ But from better authority it appears, that no 
such aboiniiiable custom ever existed in Scoilajid, nor proba* 
hly in any other place. The term meant, iirsl, tiie fine paid by 
a sokcinan, or villein, when his tlauglitcr unfortuiraUdy was 
seduced; :'.ecoiKlly, an acknow ic dgincnt hir such a person to 
have permission, lor bestowing bi ^ d;ni;ihtcr in miuriage to a 
stranger, ora tine, is a compensatjon for so doing, without 
such leave oln.aincd.t Because at a ccriiun pc' iod <jf imr liis- 
torVi servile toiiiint-, could neitlu r gi\c ibeir sons ediicaiion, nor 
dispose of their «lauglitcrs in marriage, without an express li* 
cence from tlnnr suj)i rior loid.§ 

I'liis Aiuohyr ceriainly was an aneif nl Briii^h euiiom, an- 
swt:}M!)|e to tiie of the Saxons, ami the nanhcta viu^ 

licrum iA' the Normans. But the Wel.-li rode ol' laws, so far 
from cucein aging, either adultery, oi iornicuticni, endeavoured 

to 


*' Set- l»i., I) ).)iipicx under the word 

IJistoi tfi, Lil), 1] 1.. 
t l);ilfyj«}dr.’» Annals ui Scoil'i id. 

J Keiiiicl’i (Jlutsaiy. 
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to check, by severe fines, every indecorons liberty ^viih the 
fair sex ; aud the aniobyr was legislatively intended to |)rev€*nt 
the mischievous eflccts of libidinous propensity."^ It is suaii^e 
a custom, opprobrious to all human feeling, should have conti- 
nued so long. Richard Pulesdon, in the reign of Edward the 
second, held ceitaiu lands in this district, by a tenure, consist- 
ing of certain services, including per amabrogiuvi. 

Under this commutative restrictiotn, Gilbert de Maisull paid 
ten marks, in sliver, to Henry the third, for obtaining the king’s 
leave to take a wife ; and Cecify, vridbMr 6f Hugh Pevere^ a 
large douceur, for licence to marry whom she pleased. 

In the best legal authority extant, f this usage is defined to 
be, ** a custom in the honour of Cl tin, an adjacent district be* 
longing to the earls of Arundel ; which custom Henry earl of 
Arundel only released to bis tenantry', so lale as the year 1557, 
Several good family houses orinunent tliis pan of the coun- 
ty, y\z, Eviral IlalU Iscoed, Willington UaU, &c. aud J5ro?/gAf 
ton Hall, in which are still preserved some paintings by»^ cele- 
brated masters; but the most di:'tingui>iu*il mansitm is Hanmer 
Hmj., the seat of sir Thomas Jtamner, hu^f. a handsome mo- 
dern bri«:k structure, which has received ct>iisidernble 'additions 
aud improveirieiits hy the present baroiu i. d'lic gromids, na- 
turally tine, from tlu-ir consisting of einim net s and slopes, eni- 
betli hcd witli wouds and plantations, and sirnalcd on the mar- 
gin of a MiiaU lal.e, covering about lifty arics ; liavc acquired 
an increase id’ lit auiy under ihc hands id' taste. 

IJ.WMiju-, village is generally admired bu’ its (harming situa- 
tion, and its handsome clmrch, a goo«l emballlcd structure, 
erected in tin. time of Henry llie .-eventh. Tiic roof, or ratbr r 

J 1) J cciliai;. 


• Ja’J.ivs Walllta:, bll>. il. c. 1 wliorc numerous i>r.*\ are ru i'tc, le- 
^peclliiy; ihe i'-air sen, that aic iiuliKo ;;nv tiling, couiuir.jvi a; ll-- > 

juridical code ^ and wliicti. ululc i!n-y bespeak a 'troiu' 

•porlaiicc of paying regard to decocuni patOcipate of n v.’ spirit cl it- 

Shlalioii, 

t linulink's *' I.U'.v Ilictioia ty 
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ceiling, is formed of wikmJ ; the parts over the Fenn’s^hapel, 
add north aile consist of Mosaic work most elegantly carved. 

A mural marble tablet with a female figure in a suppliant 
jmsture. ieanmg on a sarcophagus, execuU-d in alto-re- 
Imvo, commemorates the relict of Wausn HanmVb, cm,. 
rhe mscription dates, she died Oct. 2. 1777. «t. 77 ; and that 
ihis monument was aneeted by Pen Carmm esq. and his sisters, 
as a token of tuptei tu their gnndamther. Two mural mo- 
auuiaits m the Hwiaw ehnpel are «|crei| to the memory of 
two ^Uc chametototefa^ to the fimiily. The one erected 
fcr Tno**. HMmm, lp%ht,^the shire for the coim. 

t^ Hmt, who died after an aettre aod useful life in 167«t 
H“«»* other commeiporatos sis Thomas IlAXMaa, of 
politi^d and literary fame. He represented the county also in 
•occesBWe sessions of Parliament, during the reign of queen 
Anne, where he greatly distinguished himself by the cla> 
^nce of his speeches. Irresistibly argumentative in his 
•ode of reasoning, and decisive in his tone, he seldom failed 
to rake astroDg irapri <.sion on the House ; but the foice of his 
logic gave a stifiiicss to his manner, which was construed by 
Ae opposite party into acerbity of mind. This characteristiv 
Old not escape the notice of Pope. 


** Net sll were flcweri when poinpuut Ibutm.r .•pole.’* 

a-Jch, however, was the high sense entertained by the majority 
o Parliament, that they chos« him their speaker, and for a 
considerable time he filled the high situation with In coming 
«gnity, and acknowledged moderation ; and. roii.udering the 
strength of parties at the time, the chair perhaps was Lver 
more irapariially filled. 

'Ihe latter part of his life sir Thomas appears to have retired 
from the political world, and devoted his leisure to literary pur- 
snito The eflect of this was, an emended and most magnificent 

edition of Shakespeare, with copious notes in six quarto vo-. 
iumes. 


i 


He 
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• 11c Jied May 7, 1746, but left no family, for It has been hu* 
mourously obscTved, * he had married an old woman for lore, 
anil a young one for money ; and was not very fortunate in ci- 
ther of them.’ Ills epitaph, composed by Dr. Friend, of West- 
minster school, was written in the life-time of sir Thomas; 
which being found in a copy of his own edition of Shakespeare, 
after his demise, it was generally inferred, that it had received 
the baronet’s approbatfdn ; and consequently was inscribed on 
the tomb erected to bis memory,* 

Sir Thotiils Hanmei^aBpiiiidL 

£pitmpham in THoiasiii Haniner spltapb. 
tloiiorabiliB admodam Thomas Hhiniier, baronettmii. 

Wilhelmi Hanmcr armigeri, e Peregriaa Henrivi North 
Do Mildetihall in Com. Soffnlcim Baronetti Sorore & UAcrsdOa 
liTias, 

Johannh Hanmcr dc llanmer Baronetti 
IIa*re5 Patruelis, 

Aatiquo Gentif suae et tituloct patrhnonio snccessk- 
l>na5 Uxore!i sortitos est ; 

Altoram Tsabellam, hoitope a patre derivator do 
Arlington Comitt^cam. 

Doindc cvlsiMimi principis diicis de Grui'ton ridnani dotatom 
Alteram Eiirabctham Thomas Folks dc Bartmi in 
Com. $11 IT. Armigeri 
Viliam Pt Hseredem. 

Inter IniniaitTtatrs studla foliciter erintritiis, 

Omne<9 liberaliuni ariiiim disciplinas avide arripoit 
(^iiasinoriiiu .suavitair baud IpTiter oriiavit. 
ro*»t 4 uaiu cxcersit ex ephebU, 

Contiiiiiu inter populares suo» iaiaa eminrns, 

EtComitaius sui legatos ad Parliamentiim missus. 

Ad urdua regni negotia per Aniios propc triginta 
$p acchivit^ 

Comq. 

• An expressive engraving bait length flgufO, by W. Bond, in Yorke’s 

• Royal rribes, was taken from a fine full length portrait, painted by sir Ood^ 
frey Kneiler, still prcsnrvi-d at Bettisfield, an oW mansion in the parish of 
BettisfickI, belonging to the family.. 

3D3 
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Cumq. npud lUob ampIisHimoruro xtrorum ordines 
bokret uiliil temerd effutiaei 
Std probe perponsa diserte expromere 
Oiator gia\U9 ct pressus 
Kon minus lutL^ritatis quam eloqueniix Idi dr 
Comnionditus, 

jFque omnuini utcanq, inter se aliisque diBsidintium 
Aores atqut. auimos ajtiraxit • 

Anopqua dcnmui MtfCCXIU» regnantic Annn» 
r«liUttlmaB doraniiMimvBqoe ntoiofiie Reguub 
A4 ((tttloculam Cathadram 
Commiml tddfimti v«e« de«igikatqa ait; 

Q4od ttMiiiiiftt 
Cdm bulla tsmpon m»a 
ItioiAUa certe negoUii 
St ¥ari» et lobrimtt luiplieatis didicillunam 
Cura diguttale susimmc. 

Honores aliofj etomnu. qua. tibi m lucrum cederent, niunera 
Seduio detr((ti%it, 

Ut rei totus insurviret publicie 
Jusii rectique tenax» 

Et ffide in pacriuiii iucorrupta not us 
Ubi omnibus, qua: virum, civeiuquc bunuro decent, ofTiriis satisfccit, 
Paulatini s« u pubUcis CoiisiiiU in oriura recipient 
inter Jitcrarum aniznitatL's, 

Inter ante actae vita: baud iustiaves recordatioucs 
Inter amieorum cmivictus et aroploxas, 
llonorifice conscimit, 

£l bonk oiuinibus, quibus cbdrissimus visit, 
lic.sidcratissiiuub ubjit. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer*s Epitaph paraphrased. 

Thou, who survcjy-’st these walls witb eurioiiseye. 

Pause on this tninb-—wliere lianintr's ashes lit. 

Ills varied worth, thro' varied life attcinl, 

And learn his virtues, Hhile thou mourn 'st his end .* 

His iorc(‘ ot' giiiiiis burn’d in cariy voiitli, 

With thirst of knowledge and wtlli love of truth, 

.His learning join'd with each endearing art 
l^hbrm’d every car, «r.«l gain’d on rrery heart; 


Thus 
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Thus early wisej tli'eiidanger'd roaln* to aidu 
Ills country call’d him (roiu the studious shade 
lu lifc% first bloom his public foiU bcpaiij 
At once conimciu’d the sciiatoi and man; 

Til business dextrous^ weighty in debate. 

Thrice ten Jong 5 ears, he labo^-'d for the state 
In ev’ry speech persuasive wisdom Aon *d, 

«v*ry act rciulgent virtue glow’d ; 

Snsponded faction ceas’d from rage an^ 

To hoar hit tlo^ueneeaml praise bis hip; 

Kcsistless merit fix’d the seiiate's choieej 
Who boil’d him Speaker arish united inpiea|' 
niuttrloos age t bow brtglii thy ^torfesithond. 

When Hanmer fiM the ebaic, add Anodlbe throne ! 
ThefH«>when datb atti ubseuied each fieice debatOt 
When matnai i^aods parplet’d the maze of state ; 

Tlie moderator firmly aiild appear’d, 

Beheld with lore, with veneration iieard. 

This task perform’d, he* sought no gainful post, 

Kor wish'd to glitter at liis country’s cost; 

Strict on the right, lie fixt his stedfast eye, 

With temp’rate seal, and wise anxiety; 

Kor e’er trom virtue’s paths was turirn aside 
To pluck the flowV- of pleasure or of pri<le ; 

Her gifts dcsfiised, corruption blush’d ^nid fled. 

And fame pursu’d hint, where conviction 1 (‘d ; 

Age calls, at length, his active mind lo ri'st. 

With honor sated and wlih cares oppirst ; 

I’o letter’d ease retired and honest inirih, 

To rural gruiuicur and clomesiic worth, 

Delighted stiJI, to picasc iiiaukind or mend, 

The patriot's fire yet sparkled in the iVieiid; 

Calm conscience then his former lif<* survey’d.. 

And recollected toilii endear’d the shade ; 

Till nature cull’d him to the gen'rnl doom, 

And virtue's sorrow cliguify’d his tomb.* 

OvERTOH, a small villagt; about a mile boyoiul th<' bridge, 
, >^ituatcd on a lofty ridge, is remarkable for the cuiiiinaiuling and 

3 D 4 almost 

• See the Gentleman's magazine for May, 17*J7 . 
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almost unparalleled prospectj from a bank in the vicinity* On ' 
one side an extensive flat, consisting of rich meadows, va- 
ried, enlivened by the windings of the Dee ; and bounded in 
front with fertile well-wooded slopes; while the naked, rusty- 
coloured mountains, soar above in the distance ; and close the 
diversified scene* On thp other a grand contrast is pre- 
sented to the eye, by the two fertile texpanses, ibe vale roya) 
of Cheshire, and the plain of Salop* 

Tl)e church is a hiMsope proclnre, and the chorchyard is, 
OR accoimt of yew trees, remarkable to their 

sncompajEable siae, and IpnMty of iseiMimerated amon^ ‘ 

the w^eppf Xhooghtfm plaee as a curacy attached 

to the parii^of Bangor, yd it is one of the contributory bo- 
roughs, which aend a member to parliament fer that of Flint 

GwSBMBAiLSD, the Seat of a friend to literature, Philip lAoyi 
Fkiekers esg. must not pass unnoticed; the house, a good man* 
aioR, stands on the side of a lofty brou, that here skirts the 
country* Few places command so many fine %icws, and few 
have been more judiciously improved* Beneath, runs the Dee 
on the opposite side of which, are most luxuriant meads ; and, 
in the distance, a motley mass of hills, among which those of 
Caergwrle, and Khuabon, the most conspicuous, close the 
scene. 

Bangor Iscoed * has by some antiquaries Iieen supposed the 
Roman station, mentioned under tht names of Bonium and Bo- 
vium in the Itinerary of Antoninus ; but no vestiges have ever 
been discovered to support such a conjecture, except a few 
coins; which unaided by other corroborative evidence, 

amount 


• The epithet Uened, or under the wood, allusive to its low and s-ylvHn 
aituution was added to distinguish it from liaiigor in Cucruarvunsiiire, witli 
which it was confounded by William of Mulnisbury: whereas, us nurioii 
judiciously remarks, the latter was like u colony, formed from the moiher 
country and drawn out of the foruier : it being peopled with cnjigniiii juonKj 
from lihis monastery. 
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Amount to noihiiigiii the. scale of proof. AlthoQgh in Richard^b* 
Iter the station certainly is denominated Banchorium, 

Camden, who places this village in Cheshire,* appears to 
have led the way, and then followed in the same beaten tract. 
Gale, Stukeiy, and others: but Horselcy, siitli great discrimt* 
nation, attempts to affix the site near Strettou in C!heshire. 

This place, however, obtained early notice, and subsequent 
celebrity on the page of hiatory, by having been the site of a 
very early Christian aominary, for instrceling religions novici- 
ates, foimde4» accarding to several oU wf/iim, by Lneins, the 
sou of Coel,t first ChristiM king cf aalerinr to A. O. 

180. This coliege for tbh^iftKeninafioti cf the Christian ftttb, 
tbrongh the island, is said to have been cooprerted into a inoiin»» 
lery about the year AdO, by Cynwyl, or Congehts, who consti* 
tated himself the first abbot Gildas Badonicus is mentioned 
by Leland, a< a member of this religious society ; and in this 
reUreineni be is supposed to have translated into l«atin the code 
of laws drawn up iiy Molinutius ; and retiring liencc to Armo- 
rica 


V BritanuiM, Vol. I. p. fj66. 

f 'jThisCoel was the mu ot and celebrated for introducing among 

the Britons, * lhc grinding mill with wheels/ the^y hai'ing prior to that pe- 
riod used liUDd-miils for grinding Ihv'ir corn. 1 vuin wiiiuh circumstance be 
was ranked with Morddal, who fnitglii the art of building with stiuie and , 
ninrtur ; and Corvitiwr, ihe intrndiieer nf &hi|is with sail and rudder among 
the Cymr^, to form a triad under the a|>pellalir>n of tiiu three -benevolent ar- 
tisans of the isle of Britain.* Tlii> method of red uring corn to flour, Coel 
probably learned while at Rome, while lie uiul his tatiiur resided there. The 
whole rajmily having beau taken hostages on a rcrtaiii occasion for thcgicat 
Caiiihrian leader, prince ('arailoc. In a \\(i:k uriitcii by (ieoiTry of J\lon- 
piouth, Coel is said tube the .son of Afarivs, and prior to his ass»iiniing the 
leiiiHof the British onvcrniuent, he had been niirliired and ediiraird ai 
Home, adopted the manners of the noiuaiis, and contracted with lb.it i»co- 
Z>hr a strong and close friendship. Hie ab inlaiitin Jlomas nutrifus fuerSt; 
Moresque lloroanorum cdocins in iNaximum ipsoruni in('iderat,''f 

* Canil.rinn Biograpliy. 

t Lelaiuli Cullectaneap eol. III. p. 
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rica» published his celebrated philippic against the glaring victt'c 
of the governing clergy* Dinothus, the reported founder of 
an abbey on a similar plan at Bangor^ near the Mcnai straits 
presided over this house at the time St« Augustine convened a 
synod, for settling the ecclesiastical diHerences between the 
British and haxon churches : to which august ahsembly the ab- 
bot was summoned, as a great and dignified diyinc. For an 
age so unenligkMned, it prodactai many great and learned 
men. Gihita area first a iaottk» and subsequently abbot 

of this houses Ift it it said to |Miya.4Coiitajned 

taro theusand four bnaiiqd monlvb whnin their turns, vie a 
kbfidred each of aadsung psalms, 

that divine service was performed day and night 
adth tmeeasing intermission. Another authority states, * there 
weiW so many monks, that they divided into seven parts, all 
ef ' which had a distinct ruler appointed for their guidance, and 
that each of these separate societies consisted of ut least three 
hundred men, who lived by the labour of their bands.* Whe- 
ther originally, by the natuie of their institiiiion, there was an 
equal community of rights, it is difficult at this period to ascer- 
tain ; but were it so, the equality did not subsist long. The 
simple and illiterate, under the appellaiion of lay brethren^ had 
the most laborious and menial ofiices assigned, as their share in 
the concern; for the cultivation of the soil, and ihc providing 
meat, drink, clothing, &c. for the learned ecclesiastical por- 
tion, belonged exclusively to their department. 

The monastery was celebrated for its valuable library ; and 
Speed observes from its antiquity, and the number of its learn- 
ed men, it was generally acknowledged to be the parent of all 
other monasteries in the world. 

For some time they flourished exceedingly, but the day was 
quickly approaching, ' big with the fate of Bangor, and its 
monks.' 

The massacreing sword, that levels all distinctions, was al- 
ready 


BtdaB Hist. ErrlesiKstica, Jib. IT. c. 20# 
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ready unsheathed, and the unofTending monks were doomed to 
feel its exterminating eiiects. While in the act of prayer for 
their fellow countrymen and brother Christians^the Britons; and 
imploring success on their arms against Saxon Pagan infidels^ 
who iiad come with an hostile force against them ; twelve bun* 
dred, or upwards, fell victims to their patriotism and piety. 
That such a massacre did taka place, all authors are agreed; 
though their dates^ as to the disastrous evei)it» 4a not perfectly 
synchroniect 

The Beroieian cpnqneror, £thelflfW|»illM^^ bin war with 
the Cy mrjr. He reached Cbeijter, theoagll a of victory* 
A part of the forces of assembled under Brocfual 

king of Powys; he perceived the moaki qf Banger, twelve 
himdred in number, praying for the success of their country* 
men ; he chose to confound them with the soldiers armed to 
oppose him; he destroyed them; and appalled by their &to^ 
the courage of the troops of Brochmail wavered and fled* 
Etfaelfrith obtained a dtcistve conquest. Ancient Bangor itself 
soon fell into hit handb and was demolished : the noble monas* 
tcry W'Hs levelled to the earth; its most valuable library, the 
collection of ages, the i cpositury of the mi.<st piecious inonu« 
menu of the ancieiil Britons was consumed, half-ruined walls 
and gates, and rubbisli, were all that remained of the mugnifl- 
cent edifice.”* 

The banis have invoked the attention of the muse to this dire' 
event, and minstrels strung their harps to melancholy, Talie- 
sin, \^ho was patronised by the uniortunate prince of Powys^ 
wrote a most pathetic poem on the sul>jctt ; and commemorat- 
ing the struggle, says, 

saw the oppression of tlie tumult ; the wrath and tribulation, 
c blades gleumiut; un tlic bright heitnetii ; 

The battle iigain.st the lord of Fame in the dales of Hafren, 

Against Brochmail of Powys, who loved my muse." 

Various 


* Tornci’s Hist of the Anglo Sasons. Vol. I, p. 1 
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Various raiiites have been a&^tgned for this ferocious conduct 
of the Northumbrian prince. It has been stated, that they had 
been guilty of a dereliction of duty ; and instead of peaceably 
attending to their devotions, in their proper «;phere of action^ 
they had left themonastery; joined the army in the vicinity of 
Chester ; and by mixing the heterogeneous maxims of politico 
and religion, tended to exc ite tumult and warfbre ; instead, as 
it was their boonden duty, of endeavouring to promote conci- 
liation and peace, lining Edelfritb baring understood the 
cause, why t1i4ue inoUhr were come together, said, * If it then 
be true, that they cty ndlo their Ood a^plnst us, they do truly 
fight against us ; and though they Wear no arms, yet they per- 
seeole uil with their impre cations.^ Thereupon he ordered 
the attack to be made upon them first* nother, and a stronger 
reason, though a more remote cause, may be found in the 
persecuthig spirit of religious prejudice. The monks, in uni- 
son with the rest of the British clergy, were strenuous opposera 
of several tenets held by the Romish citurch : particularly the 
usurped authority assumed by the see of St. Peter. Seven 
bishops, and a number of learned divines, uho had assembled 
at Bangor, were deputed to meet, and confer with Augustine, 
the master missionary from Rome : on which occasion he, in 
an imperious tone and insolent manner iiisistecY, that they should 
celebrate the feast of Easter at the same tiioe the papists diif; 
that they should administer baptism, according to the form 
and ceremony of the Romish church ; and preach the word 
of life, agreeable to the method of him, and his coadjutors, 
and impudently concluding, with a menace, that “ if they 
would not accept of peace with their brethren, they should re- 
cei Vi- war from their enemies; and by them without reserve 
should sufler death. i They refused obedience to his injunctions, 
left him with ihe iletermint d resolution of maintaining and pre- 
serving inviolute* the original, and primitive rights of 

tbch 


• Cressy, Vol. T. p. .*>20. 

I Holing'hcad’s Chronicles, Yol. I. ICCX 
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f bi^ir church : which remained uncontaminated by sophisticated 
doctrines, and iiidependent of all foreign prelates, for centu- 
ries after the period in question. How far he was able to carry 
his resentment, in executing the threat, does not appear : but 
if on unexceptionable authority may be relied on, it is highly 
probable, that he instigated Ethelfrid to invade Cambria : for 
tbe massacre of the monks almost iinmediately followed his in- 
huniaii menace.^ 

The remainder of the religious community, after the slaugh- 
terof tfaeir brethren, at the bailie of Chei^j.fle^ and their 
house was either demolished, nr became dilapidate4 by neglect 
and time. William of MalaudtHtry. who lived soon after the 
Norman conquest, in the reign of Slephenu iqpeakiog of the,,, 
monastery in bis time says, <there remained only some reliOsof ^ 
iu ancient magnificence. There were so many ruined churches, 
and such immense heaps of rubbish, as were not elsewhere to 
be found/ Leland,t describing it many centuries after, ob^ 
serves, that the abbey stood in a fair valley of English Maelor. 
on' the south side of the Dee, which ran by it, and that it was 
originally of such extent, as to have all the appearance of a 
walled town; and there existed in rcmexnbiance, two gates, 
that stood a mile a(>art; one denominated portk wgan, and the 
other porth dais. The name of the first, is still retained in a 
house called Hogan; and of the second, a place still bearing 
the appelbtion of Clais. A curious circumstance noted by the 
same author is, that the river, that used to ilow on one side 
of its walls, had iu his time changed Its bed ; and made a new 
channel for its waters, running through tlie middle of the mo- 
nastic site, between the foundations of the above mentioned 
gates. 

The laud has long been employed to arable purposes, and 
in ploughing, at various times squared stones, hum;\n bont^. 
t^epultural cloths, and cofiia lids with curious curving, coii^u'^t- 

ic- 


^ iScdx Hist. Kcclesiastica, lit), ii. c. t* 
f liuicrar\, Vvl. I. 
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VarJoti^ causes have been assi^ed for this ferocious conduct 
of the Northumbrian pirince. It has been stated, that they had 
been guiky of a dereliction of duty ; and instead of peaceably 
attending to their devotion9> in their proper sphere of action^ 
they had left the monastery ; joined the army in the vuinity of 
Cheater; and by mixing the heterogeneous maxims of politicH 
and religion, tended to excite tamuH and war&re ; instead, .i«« 
it was their bounden duty, of endearnurhig to promote cone?- 
liatioii and peace, sluing Edelfritb having understood the 
causei ivhy tbeie monk# were come together, said, ^ If it then 
he true, that they cry onto their Ood against they do truly 
'fight aghinst us; bad though they wear no arms, yet they per- 
seentd ui with their imprecations/ Ttiereupon he ordered 
the attack to be made upon them first * Another, and a stronger 
reason, though a more remote cause, may be found in the 
pcrsecothig spirit of religious prejudice. The monks, in tinf- 
soir with the rest of the British clergy, were strenuous opposeto 
of several tenets held by the Bennish church ; particularly the 
usurped authority assumed by the sc'C of St, Peter. Seven 
bishops, and a number of learned divines, wh(» had assembled 
at Bangor, were deputed to meet, and confer siith Augustine, 
the master missionary from Home : on which occasion he, in 
an imperious tone and insolent manner insisted, that tliey should 
celebrate the feast of Kaster at the same time the papists di<l; 
that they should administer baptism, according to the form 
and ceremony of the Romish church ; and preach the word 
of life, agreeable to the method of him, and his coadjutors, 
ai»d impudently concluding, with a menace, that " if they 
would not accept of peace with their brethren, they should re- 
ceive ^var from their enemies; and by them without reserve? 
should suffer dealh.i They refused obedience to his injttturttons, 
left him with tlie determined resointioii of maintaining and pre- 
serving inviolate, the original, and primitive rights of 

their 

• Cressy. Vol. T. p. 520, 

t Bolingdicad’sClironictfS, YdI. I* tOC4 
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r^^ir church : which remained uncontaminated by sophisticated 
doctrines, and independent of all foreign prelates, for centu- 
ries after the period in question. How far lie was able to carry 
his resentment, in executing the threat, does not appear : hut 
if an unexceptionable authority may be relied on, it is highly 
probable, that he instigated Ethelfrid to invade Cambria : for 
tbe massacre of the monks almost immediately followed his in- 
huniati menace*'*^ 

The remainder of the religions commnnity« after Che slaugh- 
ter of tbeir br e Aren, at the battle of and their 

house was eid|||w qr became dilapidated by neglect 

and time* wHEi of Malnjisbiiry^ who lived sorni after the 
Norman coQ<|Kibm the reign of Stephen^ speaking of the 
monastery says, 'there remained only some relies of 

iu ancient ma^peepce. There were so many ruined churdies, 
and such immense heaps of rubbish, as were not elsewhere to 
be found.* Lcland,f describing it many centuries after, oba 
serves, that the abbey stood in a fair valley of English Maelor, 
on' tbe south side of the Dee, which ran by it, and that it was 
originally of surdi extent, as to have all the appearance of a 
walled town ; and there existed in rcmembr«ince, two gates, 
that stood a mile apart ; one denominated portk wgan, and the 
other por//t cUiis* The name of the first, is still retained in a 
house called Hogan ; and of the second, a place still bearing 
the appellation of Cluis. A curious circumstance noted by the 
same author is, that the river, that used to How on one side 
of its walls, had in his time changed its bed ; and made a new 
chdiinei for its waters, running through the middle of the mo- 
uastic site, between the foundations of the above mentioned 
gates. 

The land has long been employed to arable purposes, and 
in ploughing, at various times squared stones, hum^in bones. 
<»epultural cloths, and cotlin lids with curious curving, 


^ IScdx llin. Kcdesiftstica, lib. li. c. e 
r Vvl. I. 
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and ends at Virioconium, Wroxeter ; but the second of RicharcC^ 
commences at Segontium, Caernarvon, extends to Heriri Monte 
near Bala ; and passing through Mediolanum, and Rutunlum 
terminates also at Virioconium* 

It is however evident, another road must have branched ofT 
at Mediolanum, and proceeded inr a south-\i ester ly direction ; 
for at the utmost limit of the county on that bearing, wheie it 
ends in a sharp angle, is the town of Machynleth, near which 
it is supposed, stood the station Jfs|gtaia; a place, although 
unnoticed either by Antoninus, or Richard, is said, in the time 
of the emperor Hounrios, to have been a miUtary depot, where 
the prarfect of the Soknsims, under the coimnand of the Dux 
BHtaniiiw lay in garrison, with a formidable force, to over- 
awe^ and keep in subjection, the restive inhabitants of this 
niountainoas tract*. What tends to corroborate this statement 
is, that various Roman antiquities, such as coins, rings, metallic 
plates, &c. have been found, and about two miles distant, near 
Penalli in the adjoining county, a place retains the appella^ 
lion of Ctfn Caer» or the back part of the city. After the 
arrival of the Saxons this portion of Cambria became a frequent 
theatre of most sanguinary scenes, and perpetual conflicts took 
place between the Britons, and their barbarous invaders. 
Brochwd Yscithroc prince of Powys, in a pitched and desperate 
battle, about the latter end of the sixth century, was entirely 
defeated by the Saxons in the vicinity of Chester. Subsecjueiit 
to this event the borders formed one continual scene of rapine 
and plunder ; the Mercians and Powysians alternately making 
the most terrible inroads into each others dominions ; till the 
time of king OfTa. Enraged at the depredatory incursions of 
these mountaineers, who removed the corn, drove offthe cattle, 
and after destroying what they could not take away, occasion- 
ally betook themselves to their native fastnesses among the 
kills; he having entered Into a league with several princes of 
rhe Hcptarclij', and assembled the allied troops, passed the 

Sevenv 


♦ Gibson’^ CsiTudfn. Vol. IT. p, ?78. 
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Yhe Danes^ alter their arrirtd# besidei ravaging the coaat* 
inade varioas Incursions into Wales; and during their vidts to 
Ae Mercian state^ did not forget to extend their marauding in- 
fluence, as far as Povrysland. It appears to have been on one 
of Aese occasions^ that they had to hment Ae rashness of 
Aeir conduct ; and atone, in some degree for the folly of their 
inconsiderate military movements. Near Pool, at the village of 
Buttingion, the Butdigingiune of Ac Saxons, they were 
checked in their excursive career. Healing an English army 
was fast approaching with hostile intentions, and a design to 
execute a plan of ofTensUe operations, they took their in- 
trenched station near this place; where so closely were they 
blocked up by the forces under the command of the skilful 
generals, dispatched by king Alfred, that the pagans were so 
hardly pretted, as to be under the necessity of eating their 
horses, for want of other means of subsistence. This resource 
failing, at length grown desperate by despair* and actuated by 
famine, in attempting to cut their way through the Saxon army, 
they were repulsed with great slaughtei : and su completely 
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was the discomfiture, very few escaped to relate ihe disastrous* 
affair to tlieir cha^lned cooiiirymen.* 

Tiic kingdom of Pow}'s and the fine territory it embraced 
became early objects to the avaricious views of those hungry 
lords, wlto attended the fata of ti>e Norman conqueror. Their 
partitioning attention was instantly paid to this part of Wales ; 
and, from obvious circumstances, it sooner than any other fell 
a prey to their insatiable r^ipacity. These weroi the trifold 
division of Cambria made by Roderic the great, among hia 
three sons; the destructive law, of Gavel*kind ; and the dis- 
union of the two divisions of the country into Povfjft^Fadoc^ 
and Powys Guenwynwyn* And here it will not be amis8> once 
for all, to give a particular account of tlie principality, after- 
wards the lordships of Powys, how it came to be divided into 
many siiires and portions ; and by that means became so irre- 
coverably broken and weakened that it w'as made subject to 
the Normans before the rest of Wales. For Powys before king 
OiFa’s time, reached eastwards to the rivers of Severn and 
Bee, in a right raic from tiie end oi JOroxon hills to Salop, and 
comprehended all the country between the Wye and SevernA 
which was ancicnlly tiieEsulcof Brochwal Yscithioc, of whom 
mention is made beibre. But after the making of Oila’s dyke, 
Powis was contracted into a narrower compass, the plain coun- 
try tow'ards Salop being inhabited by Saxons and Normans, so 
that the length of it reached north-cast from PiiUbrd-bridge 
to Lliangiric parisii on the confines of Cardiguiisbire, to the 
souih-w est, and tin- breadth from the farthest part of Cyfcilioc 
westAvurd, to r’lseincrc on the east side. This principality, 
Rodcrir the great gave to his youngest son IMerfyn, in whose 
jxjfttcrity it remaiiiccl entin*,till the death ofBlethynap Coiifyii, 
who though he had divided it betw'ixt his sons Meredith and 
Cadwgan ; yet it came again whole and entire to the posses- 
sion ol Merodiih ap J>h.*thyn. But he again broke the unioiu 
ami lelt it botw cell bis two sons Madawc and Giuft’ydh ; the 
first of which w.i., married to iSusaiiiia the daughter of Grufiy<lb 

ap 
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Up Conan, princO of North Wales, and'bacl wUt lufr that part, 
afterward called by his name, Powys Fadbcv After his death, 
this Iord<>iup eihs divided also betwiitt bis sons GrufiTydb M aelor, 
Owen ap Madaivc, and Oweti Brogyflton, which last, though 
basely bom, had however, for his incomparable v;alottr and 
courage, ushsT^^of his father^s estatl^ namely, Edeyrneon^nd 
Biiimael, which he left to his boqV CtuSj’db, Bleth^n and 
Jorwej^th. Owen Madawc had to his portion Mechain>is Coed, 
and h^ issue Lhewelyn and Owen Fychan. But Graftydli 
Maelor the eldest son, lord of Bromfield# had to bU part, botli 
the Maeiors with Mochnatit-is Raydar, end married Angharad 
the daughter of Owen Owynedh prince of North Wales, by 
whom he bad ihsue one son named Madawc, Who held his 
father’s inheritance entirely, and left it so to his only son Gruf* 
fydh, who was called lord of Dinas Bran, because bo lived in 
that castle : he married Emma the daughter of James Lord 
Audley, by whom he had issue Madawc, Lhewelyn, Gruffydb, 
and Owen. This Grulfydli ap Madawc took part with king 
Henry tlie lliird and Edward the first against the prince of 
North Wales ; and therefore for fear of the Miid prince, he was 
forced t4» keep himself secure within hi castle of Dinas Bran, 
xshich being situated upon the sumnii^ of a very steep hill, 
seemed impregnable to all the dating edorts that could be 
used against it. After hi.s death, Edward the first dealt very 

t idly with his children, who were of age to manage thieir 
concerns ; and taking two of them privately away, be- 
stowed the wardsliip of Madoc his eldest son, who had by his 
father’s svill, the lonlsbips of Bronifield and Yale, with the 
reversion of Maelor, Saesnee, Hopesdale, and Moulsdale, his 
mother’s jointure, on John carl Warren ; ami the wardship of 
Cliirkc and Nanbeudwy, to Roger Mortimer, third son to Roger 
Mortimer the son of Ralph Mortimer, lord IMortimei of W 
mor. But Emma, Grotlydh’s \vife, having in hc*r pofist?ssiori 
for her dowry, Maelor Saesnee, Hopesdale, and Moulsdale with 
the pres;u’tati()n of Bangor rectory; and seeing two of her 
sons di^lnlo ii'fd and done away, and the fourth dead, without 

!•: issue. 
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issvte^and doubting lestGruSydh ber c»ply surviving child could 
not long continue* she conveyed b^r estate to the Audleysj 
her own kin, who getting possession of it, took the same from 
the King, from whomifcame to the house of Derby, where it 
continued fpr a long time ; till at length it was sold to sir John 
Giynne, serjeant at law, ip whose family it stilt remaineth. But 
earl Warren and Roger Mortimer, forgetting what signal service 
Grutfydh ap Madoc ha4 perfbntied for the King, guarded theic 
new possessions with such, caution and strictness, (hat they 
took especial care they slunitd never return to any of the 
Iteslerity of the legal proprietor ; and therefore having obtained 
the Kir^s patent, they began to secure themselves in the said 
lordships* John earl Warren began to build Holt castle, which 
was finished by his son William, and so tbc lordships of Brom- 
field and Yale continued in the name of the carls "oi Warren for 
three descents, viz. John, William, and John, ulio dying with* 
out issue; the said lordships, together with the earldom of 
Warren, descended to Alice, sister and heir to the last John 
jearl Warrep, who was married to Edmond Fitz*Alanj earl of 
Arundel, in which houso they remained for three descents, 
namely, Edmund, Richard his son, and Thomas earl of Arua*- 
del. But for want of issue to this last Thomas earl of Arundel 
and Warren, the said lordship fell to two of his sisters, whereof 
one named Elizabeth was married to Thoiuas Mowbray duke of 
Norfolk, and the other called Joan, to William Bcaucha:^p, 
lord of Abergavenny : but since they came to the hands! of 
sir William Stanley, knight, who being attainted of high trea- 
son, they devolved by forfeiture to the crown, and now are 
annexed to the principality of Wales. But Roger Mortimer 
the other shater in the lands of Gruiiydh ap Madoc, was made 
justice of North Wales, built the castle of Chirke, and married 
Lucia the daughter and heir of sir Robert de Wafre,' knight, 
by whom he had issue Roger Mortimer, who was married to 
Joan Tubcrville, by whom he had John Mortimer lord of 
Chirke., This John sold the lordship of Chirke to Richard 
FitZ'A|in, carl of Arundi'.l, Edmund's ?on, and so it was again 
annexed to Brondit ld and Vale. 
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Tlie third son of Grufiydh lord ot Dinas Bran, na^cd also 
GrufFydh, had feV 615 partGlyn Dwrdwjr^ srhich Grufiydh ajj 
Gruirydh had issue Mfadoc Crupt^ who was the lather of MadOc 
Fychan, the father of Grufiydh^ fhefitther of Graffyh^'Fyeban, 
who was the ihtber of OweuGlyodwr^ who rebelling in* the 
days of Henry the fourth, GlyndwySwy by confiscation came 
to the King, of whom it was afterwards purchased by Robert 
Salisbury of Rng, in whose family it atUI remaineth. Owen,^ 
the fourth son of GruRVdh lord of Dinas Bran, had for his share 
Cyitlhaeth with the rights and privSIegaa thtirettiito belonging. 
The other part of Powys, comprehendin|[^ ttie counties of Arust- 
ly, Oyfeilioc, Lhanncrch-budol, daereneon* Motbnach, uwch 
Rayadr, Meehan uwch Coed, Moudhwy, beudhwr, Ystrad 
Marchelch, and Teir Tref, or the Three Towns, rightfully de» 
scended to (vruffydli ap Meredith ap Bletliyn, by Henry the 
first, created lord Powis, who married Gwcyryl or Weyryl the 
daughter of Urgene ap Howe! ap lefaf ap Cadogan ap Atbelstan 
Glodryth, by whom he bad issue Owen suriiamed Cyfeilick;. 
This Owen enjoyed his father’s estate entire, and married 
Gwenlhiam the daughter of Owen Gwynedh prince of North 
Wales, who bore him one son, named iJvvenwynwyn or Wen- 
wynwyn, from wliom that part of Powis was afterwards called 
Powis Wenwynwyn. lie had moreover a base brother, callcA 
Caswalhon, upon whom he bestowed the counties of Swydh 
Lhanncrch Iludol, and Brantartb. Gwenwymvyn succeeded 
* his father in all his estate, saving what Caswalhon enjoyed, and 
married Margaret the daughter of Rfiys ap Theodor, prince of 
South Wales, by whom he had Grufiydh ap Gwemvynwyn, 
who succeeding his father in all his possessions, had issue six 
sons, by Margaret the daughter of Robert Corbet, brother to 
Thomas lord Corbet of Cons ;aiul so the entire estate of Gruf- 
fydh ap Meredith ap Blethyn,lard of Powis, became shattered, 
mid torn into divers pieces. Owen,^ Grufiydh ap Gweiuvui- 
^wyn*s eldest son, had fur his part Avusily, (Oyfeilioc, Lhan- 
nercb Iludol, and a part of Cacrencon ; Lliwelyn had iMoch- 
nant uwch, Ilayadr and Mechain uwch Cord j .lolm the third 
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had the four^ {ten 6rCaer(Btiaof]i ; WtlUam had Mondhwy ; 
Gi^ufiydh Pychsm )^d J)eudhwr YatraS^Maithelk, and Teir 
Tref; and David t!ie ^xtb and jrounge&t snni had the other 
fourth pdft of Caerenoon. Owen ap Oru^db had issue ono 
only daughtm Banied Hawy a Oadarti* or the Hardy^ whom he 
hta Hetri bo(t her vnclea l^hewelyni Jobn» GruOydb 
Fydtad and Davidf it an easy matter dispossess an 

orpheiiy challenged t^e loitdl of their brather Owen, allcdg- 
?*8 for a cloak to their mirimiUQ^ that a womali was not capa* 
of hejkiing miy jtande |d i|at country. Boi Hawya ttmde . 
sneh frienda in Eagbedt <^t her caso was made known to king 
Edward the second. Who t^ostowed her in marriage upon a 
servaid of )j|M% iiam€*d John Ctiarleton, termed Valcctus dolnini 
regia, lOho was bom at Apploy near, Wellington, in the 
county of iSalop, anno pne thousand two hundred and smty- 
ejgbt# and ip her right, created him lord Powis. 

Thisjolm Charlton lord Poyws, being aidcdand supported by 
the: king of England, quickly broke all their measures ; and hav* 
ingtdken Lhewelyn, John and David, his wife's uncles, he put 
them in safe custody, in the king's castle of Harlech ; and then 
obtamed a writ from the king to the sheriff of Shropshire, and 
to sir Roger Mortimer, lord oi Chirklaiid, and justice of North 
Wales, for the apprehension of Gruffydh Fychan, with liis 
soDS-in-law^ sir Roger Chanibes and Hugh Montgomery, who 
were then in actual hostility against him and his wifo Hawys. 
Blit Gruffydh Fychan and his acromplices suspecting their own 
strength, and haying lost Thomas carl of Lancaster, their main 
support, thought it most adviseable to submit themselves to the 
King's pleasure, touching the difference betwixt them and 
Hawys ; who finding upon record, how that Gruffydh ap Me- 
redith, ancestor to the said Hawys, upon his submission to 
King Henry the first, became subject to the king of England, 
and thereupon was created baron of Powis, which barony he 
and his posterity had ever since held in capitefrom the King; 
was of opinion, that Hawys had more right to her father's pos- 
sessions now in their hands, than any pretence they could lay 

c to 
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'tb her estate. Bvit to mak6 a final A P litis matter 

and iO’CotAposeib'ndifierence more amicably tliem ; it 
was agreed^ Aat llawp should enjoy bbt inheritance in fee 
simple to her and her heirs for a^er» after the £n(« 

gland ; and that .her tiaclea Jobn« Darid^anii Gtpfi> 

lydh should quietly enjoy tWtr same to de^^ 

scend to their heir males perpeteetly ; in default of '‘such 
heir males the same wjm ^to *desc«/tiil to Hfttfyswd her heirs. 
Sttt WtUiim htfd oP^MMlitiryif beniaM join with 

the test ageittst Hawjr}^ ftad wll his h«m, and 

to'alf his beffi, hotlt maid and female) Ite ttmrried 
Blianot^ the sister of Elen,' Owen <EylsiillN^ tnOChW, wfan^tra^ 
Hneaily descended from Hhys ap l^odorsic prince oF ftoath 
WaleSi by whom he had issue Jofah ^e Mowdhwy ; who]m 
daughter Elizabeth, being.faair to his whole estate, was mar- 
ried to one str Hugh Burgh, knight. His son sir John Borgh^ 
lord of Mowdhwy, married Jane the daughter of sir William 
Clapton of Glocestershire, by a bom he had four daughters, 
Eiisabetii, Ancreda, Isabel, and Elianor; the first of whom 
was married to Thomas Meirport, the second to John Leighton 
of Stretton ; the third to John Liiige.u and the younger to 
Thomas Mytton ; who by equal distributioii, had the ]ord<diip 
of Modhwy divided heta'ixt them. 

But John Charletoii, lord of Powis, had ismic by his wdfe 
Ilawys, a son mined John, who enjojed the ^sme lordfchip for 
about seven yens, and then lefl it to*insson,ol the ^tnic name, 
who was lord oi Powis tourteen years ; and tiu n it descended 
to Ins sou, called also John Charleton, who enjoyed hts lather^ 
estate twenty-seven yeais; but dying without issue, the loid- 
ship ot Powys fell to his brother Edward Charleton. 'I Iiin 
E dward had issue by liis wile Ebaiior, the daugbtci and om <>1 
tile lieirs id Thomas carl of Kent, and the widow ot 
Mortimer eailof March, tw o daughters, Jane and Joa ( * the 
first of which was married to sir John Gicy, Knij^Iit , a j 1 the 
second to JohnSord Tiplofl, whose son was !>\ knm lJ«ni\ 
VI. created earl of Worce‘*lcr# But aflt*! the d« ath ‘d I !» omi, 
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this Edward lord PdwA^|i«li^rHed'EiUBlA(^ tba daughter of ulv 
^Joho J3atkley» ^ *0 BiCter Itie deettl* which heppened 

U the year 1496^, tilt lordihip of PowU -vat divided into three 
parM# ‘Whereof bit htd for her jointure Lban* 

notch HudoU Tetrad Mercheth^ Z>«Udhtr nA Teiitref, and 
wee afitrifpide matlfod* lord (3>ndley. , June, hie eldest 
daqgi^tr^^ed Caeretoom |doidiaiti» hltchnenlr apd.Plaidinas; 
and JTdyce had Cyfciiioct.foid Jhmstly; Hull the lordship of 
Baw» contioved air Jtbit^ foe 8?t dt^^ 

a^ntj^ ijH Iff ilfoi Itnei the hM8 of whom# IMward 
Powjh^,|i|8l^ 4am^ one uf Ihe dmgbtera and 
o<i^»fya>ar^ of Saflblh^ and died wMiotH 

JWward lord Powya, in I5th Henry 
eocjiMn^^ the dnfce of Suffolk in the expedition then 
madt into France* and was at the taking of Bray* apd other 
plactf then won from the French. And in dCth Henry VIII. 
being agoin ready to march in the king’s service* he made his 
last testament* whereby he settled the soccesnon of bis whole 
barony and lordship of Powys* bis castle and manor of Pool* 
with divers other lordships in the county of Montgomery* and 
all the rest of bis estate in the county of Salop* upon the heirs 
of his pw‘n body lawfully begotten* or to be begotten ; and in 
default of such issue* bis castle and manor of Charlton and 
Poiitisbury in Shropshire* upon Jane Orwell* daughter of sir 
Lewis Orwell* knight* and her assigns* during her natural life. 
And in case he should die without any issue of his own body 
lawfully begotten* that then Edward Gray* his illegitimate son 
by the same Jane Orwell* should have and ei^oy his said barony 
and manor of Powis* his casUe and manor of Pool* and all 
other his loidships in the county of Montgomery; with the 
reversion of the castle and manor of Charlton and Fontisbury* 
to him and his heirs lawfully begotten ; and for lack of such 
hsuc* to remain to that child, in case it should be a son* where* 
with the same Jane Orwell was then great by him, and to the 
heirs of his body lawfully begotten. But if it should not prove 
a son* or if the son die without issue* then that the whole 
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barony of Powii and all dio prf0ri4ofi|;hefbr^^ ahould 

come IQ Jana 6ra}e» bui other daogllW* andtotliejbefrsof her 
body lawfully hagoiten; and'fer ladk of mth ijja^^lO'Anne 
Gray, his other daughter, and betiahf her body l8irfe% be- 
gotten ; and lastly for defiMlU of mGb''^teoe, to eucb* womdn«t 
child a$ ihooU b^born of the body of Vbt bald Jane Orweft* 
But after Edward Grayi the titleeiMofd bf'^dwis lay extiert 
to the fifth year of king Charloi t MThen aia^^irtUiam Herbert 
son of fir Edward fieeboftef IkdraMilef ftteid»(iiil(y* called Pool 
castle^ itoir Pbids cai4#) m the oeenty second 

son to William eari ofP^mhMk^ 
of a ham of the rmdm, by the bf Pawis, 

iQ the marches of WaWa, in whose awaBy ft m db meA tkeegii 
the title has been chenged from a basdiit toah etrli eiri stnenf 
to a margttis**^’ 

Divisions, frc.] Thus it will appear, that Powys Wenwyn- 
wyn, so called from a prince of that name, son of Owain Cy vet- 
liog, containing five cantrevs, nearly answero^to the preseel 
county, and received the subsequent appellation of Mootgo- 
meryshiro< The original divisiosi was, as follows: 

h The cantref or hundred of K lyntwy, containing the 
comote of Mochnant, uwch Rhaiadr; Mechain is Coed, and 
l^anerch Hudol. 

2^ The cantref, or hundred of Ysilc, containing the comote 
of Ddeudwr, Gorddwr Isaf, and Ystrad Marcbell. 

»3. Tbc cantref, or hundred of Llyswynaf, containing the 
comots of Cacr Einion, and Mechain uwch Coed. 

4. The cantref or hundred of Cydewam, containing the 
cemots of Uncb Hano^ (Afes), and Is Hanes (Afes). 

d. The cantref, or hundred of Cydewam, containing the 
eoinot^ of Cysciliog and Maddwy. 

The 


• Wynne*® llmory of Wales, p. 179, 

• On the dralh ot lord Powys; in tlie year 1800, the earldnoi htcame ex. 
dnct; but the title was revived in fiitoor ot his brothtr*in-law, Ldward IohI 
^hve , and vflio&t son is now the owner of Pow^s castle 



. The present Montgoim^hire ii bodaded on the north by 
Denbighshire ; by Shropshire on tlie^ castj, and north cast; on 
the south east by Radnorshire ; on the soutli n est by Cardigan- 
shire ; and by .Merio'nplbshire on the^est. , The dimensions 
have been variously given* but the most accurate statement 
seems to be* that which makes the length Korih to South* from 
the Extremities of Llangui^g* on the borders of South Wales/ 
to Pistyl Rimiadr* a noted cataract in the Berwyn 'hills, 35 
mirUs; and its breadth*^ eait to we^t* from Montgomery to Ma- 
chynleth^ 30 miles!{< cempftshfg* according to Templenfan's 
4^ by computation 560*000 ; but by a 

re€ent\iilinpy token from -Evanii*s . map of North Wales* the 

acHma^'l^ppeiffs to amott^ to 491*600. About 60 thousand of 
ate^^ble ; 180*000 under pasturage ; and about 250,000 
W'aste* or in an uncultivated state* including woodlands and 
other plantations. 

It is divided into nine hmuireds* viz. Llat^lHn, I>€uddivr, 
Pool, Catvrse, Mathra/al, Machynletkt Llanidloes, Newtown, and 
3i9ntgomejy : comprising forty -seven parishes, and seven 
market towns ; via. Montgomery* a borougli and the county 
town* Welsh Pool, LJanf 3 dnn* Llanfair* Machynleth* New- 
town* and Llawytlloes. By the returns made lo Parliament, 
the number of houses in 1801* amounted to 8725, and that of 
the inhabitants to 47,978* vi*. 22,491 males and 25,064 females . 
of which aggregate population 6233 were reported, as occu- 
pied in trade, handicraft, or 'manufacture; and 13,082, as occu- 
pied in tli<* labours of agriculture. The money* raised for the 
use of the poor in 1803, was 22,988/. averaging a rate «>f 
5.V. 1 I p/, in the pound, l or ecclesiaslical jurisdiction it is dis- 
iribuKil into three portions. Part lying in the diocese of Ban- 
gor, part in Sl. Asaph, and part in Ilerei’ord, and all included 
iu the ]irovirice ol (Jantcrbur\% 

It sends two representatives to the imperial Parliament ; one, 
as knight of the shire; and the oiljcr, as burgess for the 
iMirough of Montgomery. Formerly the towns of Llanydlocs, * 
Iiianv\ llintr, and Welshpool shared, as contribulory Inifoughs, 
til the liective francldse tc» return a member for JMonigomery i 

but 



tul they lost that privilege^ by a resolution of the Commons* 
ilouse> in the case, of an eloctionoerilig petition, preferreii iu 
the year 1728. ' 

Its Aonokial distinctions are confined to tvro families^ Powys 
castle gives the title of an earldom to that of Clive; and Mont* 
gomery to that of Herbert, 

Climate^ SuftF 4 cc» Soil, &C. 3 * Owing to the great irfegu* 
larity of soil and surface, there arises a very constdeiablc dif- 
ference, as to the state of climature in this county. The mid- 
land, western, and south-western part8> are unfavourable to 
the growth of corn : both from the ungenia.1 iatiire of the soil# 
ajid the elevated exposure. The narrow tallies are more 
friendly to vegetation, and highly productive, both in com and 
gratis ; but the finest amble land lies on the eastern side of the 
amnty, bordering on Shropshire ; where agriculture ha^ of late 
years received conhiderablc^ improvcMnent ; and the manage- 
ment of laud \arles but liulc from that adopted in the adja- 
cent county. 

The air of the hijls is bleak, that of tlic confined vallies are 
frequently boisteruus, but highly salubrious; as the numerous 
iustaiiccs of Jongevky, recorded on tlic s"^»nes, ‘ that mark the 
humble annals of the poor*, abundantly tcsiify. 

The westerly winds have, been observed to blow', on the 
average, nine months in the year, and the easterly to prevail 
the remaining throe. The strongest winds are those, wdiicli 
blow from thesonth-west, or the north-west. Trees are seldom 
deracinated, or houses and barns unroofed, e\ce)>t from storms 
proceeding from these quaiters. Sleet and hail are the frequent 
ucconipniiiments of boih these winds ; and the latter is termed 
in Montgomeryshire, Guy fit y Crei^ian, allusive to the Sjiuw- 
donian mountains, over it which blow's. The east wind accord- 
ing to the adage 

" The wind in ihe cast 
Is iicithcv good i'or man., nur beast/* 

• 

here, as in other instniices, stigmatized hy an t-pitlict, cx- 
^•ressive of the country fn»iu w-hence it is observed to [nocerd. 
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In those parts of this county west of Shrewsbury^ it receires 
the appellation of Qisyni cock y Mie^kig, or the rod wind of 
Salop.^ Although there are many orchards, and gardens in 
the vales, abounding with fruit; yet all attempts to introduce 
them profitably in the highest parts of the district have hitherto 
proved atetcive. The spring seldom proving suiTicicntly mild 
for the bloom to be preserved fi'om the laggering rear of winter’s 
firosfs; and if the trees escape the paralyning effects of easterly 
winds ; still the wetness and coldnees, fre^ently experienced 
in the summer monlhs# vitiates the flavour of the most delicious 
firaite, when compared mkh those ripened in milder aspects. 

The greater part of the county assumes a mountainous cha* 
raelerbflc> and consUhnabie portions exhibit strong features of 
fbrbiddiftg sterility. 

A lino, commencing at Punilumon, or Plinltmmon, on the 
south-eastern part of the district, runs in a north -W'estcrly di- 
rection, between Llanbrynmair, and Carno, to JJyn Gwyddior 
lake ; thence to Badch y Groes, where, near Aran Fowddwy, 
it enters the adjacent county, through which it continues in 
nearly the same line, till it terminates in the rallcy of Festi- 
niog. This has been termed, the backbone of Montgomery- 
shire and Merionethshire. A person may walk this line of 
fifty miles in extent, without crossing a rivulet ; as it is the 
parting ridge of the eastern and western streams. A farm- 
house in this line, near T)rws y Nant, is so situated, that the rain 
water which falls on the western side of the roof flows into 
f'ardignn bay, at Barmouth ; and that which falls on the eastern 
side flows into the Irish sea at Chester bar.f^^ 

'J'hc Freiddin, or Bridden hills, form a noble group on the 
eastern side of the county ; one of which Mod y Golfa stands 
most conspicuously pre-eminent ; and Cefii y (!!astcll little less 
so. On the south, the Biga mountains, lying on the north side 

of 

♦ .Si*e more on this intercKtiiig subject, with a very enrious diary, contniir* 
iiig important niete'^rologiail observations, in Davies's General View, &r, of 
the Agtipultlive of North Wales, p. 7, &c. 
t Diivies^s Agrictilture of North Wales, p. ^2. 
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of the valley, through which the Severn iQowf, and a collateral 
branch of the PlinUmmon ridge, form a line of high liable land 
several miles in extent. Besides these, numerous isolated hills, 
and crags, present themselves in almost every direction. 

Kiveiis, &c«] The main streams, that fall on the western 
hide of the ridge are the Traeth-baeh river, flowing through 
the valley of Festiniog; the Maw, watering the low-lands, 
near Dolgellen, which will be noticed, as belonging to Meri« 
onethsbire; and the l>orqf, passing the vale of Macbynleth, 
may be considered, to a considerable as ciblaiable by 

Montgomeryshire. On the western rid#. this geological 
spine, are found the sources of the Sceenp, Vyrmy, Temat, 
Hhtdadr, Ceirieg, and Dee* The last tpro have been noticed in 
Denbighshire, and the former four originate in this county. 
These, with several other secondary streams, run nearly in a 
parallel course towards the vale of Chester, or the plains of 
Salop. 

The IVye is not here mentioned first, for its being the most 
considerable river; but uti account of placing the Severn irt 
order with its contributory rivulets. The Wye rising on the 
south side of Plinlimtnoii, and taking an cr«>tcrly course, is joined 
by the Bedw rivulet at Llaiigerrig; whence flowing in a south- 
easterly direction, it soon leaves the county. 

TiifcSLVi.KN as deriving its source on the side of Plinliininon, Or 
Pumliunun,has been described in its course to the sea, in the intro- 
ductory remarks to the. dc scriptioii ofCainbria. But, as connected 
with this district, it may be proper to remark, that the charac- 
ter of the ** Sevcni does not much assimilate with its raoumainous 
origin, and it soon loses its native rapidity, forming large vales, 
and generally burying it.self within deep banks. Its colour 
is far less transparent thait that of the Wye, nor does it in any 
respect equal that river in picturesque beauty, or variety of 
grand scenery, thougii it is greatly superior in coniinerc'ial im- 
portance, and the population of its several districts with their 
rich plains and line cities. Kvea at Llanydloe.s it ceases to be 
a torrent, and from thence it forms a delightful valley, more 
like the extensive vales of England, than ihos« stripes of cul- 
tivation 



- 'fra . ■ 

tivatidri ivlucb fireVail Witfalh. Yh^ mountains of W^les, Et'erjr 
appearance of fertility, esEiUs m ^is happy district, and agricirl- 
tore, with its attendant population^ contributes to eiirah it. lur 
numerable villages lie spread beneath the hills, the handsonre 
town of Newtown ade^a its banks,; and Uie fragments of Mont- 
gbhiOry castle start forwi^d on a high mount sheltering the ro- 
maiiis of a town, once inpre conskicrable. As the Severn'' 
turned apparently by this bulwark, inclines to the north, the 
vale expands grt^tly in Ax»iit of the insatated hills Brytiien 
Wnd Mbelyg<dla, #btte t^^ flows beneath the superb 
groveii^ 'iawna, ujlil of Powis castle, ip commence its 

fsndy itii{MD(ftance at the opulent town of Welsh 

It be, additionally observed, Uiatsoon after it quits ilic 

aoarGe, j^d Seirern receives the waters of three powerful streams 
called assistant rivers, via. the Bacho^ the Gktttslyn, and tire 
Grayling. 

< These also rise on the side of Pinllimmon, and, becoming 
coniluotit, concur with the larger stream of the llafren, to form 
the original Severn, previous to its receiving a copious contri- 
butory, called the Si, or 5c, near the town of Llanydioes. 

The Vifruvey, rising in the vicinity of Bwich y (hoes, takes 
an easterly direction to the town of Llanfair ; whence it sud- 
denly turns to ti)e north-cast, and at Llanymynech changes its 
course again, to jointlie Severn near Llandrinio. 

This river it has been observed * ju:>tly merits the title*, wliich 
Ausoniiis, the Homan aquatic poet, bestowed on the I^Ioselle, 
in his elegant poem on that subject ^ Piscosus a.ninis for ths 
multiplicity an<l variety of fish, which frequent, or inhabit it. 
animate the waters, and give additional vivacity to its njcander- 
ing bcantic\s. This circumstance is not omitted by the Iklgic 
writer, in his description of the ftivourite stream : 

** Iiitentos tiiinen usque oculos errore faiigant 
** Interludeiitcs cxaniiiia lubricft pisccs.’* 

Among 


• Skrinc’s Rivers of CJreat Brituin, )>. 223 
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Anioa^ RiOHy otiier species virhich are foundun this, and the 
confluent rivuietj^ may be enumerated those contained in the 
following Hbt: 

Kinds of Fish, Wten in season. 

Sdlmou Christmas to July. 

'’^Trout. March to September. 

♦Samlet.*. .Ditto 

Grayling ..March to NoYember. 

♦Mimiow ....April to Sep^embjor. 


Perch, 


April 
ay 


to September^ and 
to the end of &ptembcr. 


Huffle or Pope.... •....•.•April to September.. 

Carp April to July. 

Tench 

Roach April to September. 

♦Dace... .Ditto. 

Gudgeon Ditto. 

Bleak June, July,and August. 

*Chub ••••April to June. 

♦Loche Mat cli t<» Septc mber 

BuiUhcdd or Miller’s thumb April to September. 

Shad.. March and Apiil. 

'**Kcl «••• ..Jiiiie, July, and xYugust. 


Larnprey 

Floinulcr ................ May to September.* 

The Tunat, or Tanad, after having been joined by ths 
lihaiadr, a little below the village of Llanrhaiadr, the latter 
coming in an easterly direction from the Berwyn mountains on 
the confines of Denbighshire, continues its course in a similar 
direction ; I hen turns suddenly to the south, and becomes con- 
fliienl with the Vynnvy, near Llaiisuiiitfraid ymmechen. 

A canal, forming a branch of the FJlesmere, already geiit^ 
rally described, passes through, or rather penetrates, a portion 


• * Of these, the kiudit distinguished by an asterick, arc found to ficqucnt 
ihe iaiial ; while the rot confinu themselves, in iliis quarter, to t)>c V'yrnwy. 
^ucli iiiMinctive pri’lerenee do various fish give to di!lMrei:t aeo e'ey.- 

iiaiifs Iguii, Vel HI. p un. 



^ this bounty. sdl^e^ to tb« .coiitfoul of the Moni- 

^mory shire €mikV^mpmyt»'l^^ near Llahymynech 

fhne*>w6fks,.^m when^ce an iron railmy atiotxt two 

and ahalf’miWfnestentj^&y^il^ie^^ lime-stone is conreyod 
to the boatal ' Prom hentieit proceeds sootherly, and is carried 
oyer the ritef Vyrnwy of an aijheduct^ cotisisting of 

five arches# eacli (c<rty in the span# aiid twenty five feet 
aliove lihe ordinary Isnirfhce^: the water r eaclosive of several 
tot^ral aiofies tl^ iKsdnni^ of iklih s«rr|^os water, brought 
by land lBbod^ Thence passing Welsh 

popVll^loe^ Thh proposed 

cdftti«dfe^= H-'to N%wt<^n; but'ifae simi 
IpfijjidMtig act havi^^eti expended^ and unforeseen dif^ 
fidfilScl‘«i^^ of vttnous descriptrons; efspecially the scar* 
city of original design was abandoned; and the cttU 

at present. tehtt^ the former place. This may with strict 

impriety be dmibminated an agricultural canal; the chief articles 
erits import^ consl^ing of lime-stone, and coal; and of its 
eX^H# timber; grain^ and the products of the dairy. Not* 
-Witbstanding, however# the navigation was opened, chiefly# for 
the encouragement of agriculture# yet so obstinate is preju* 
dice, and so irradicable inveterate habits; few farmers will 
allow, that it affords them any derivable benefit. A person 
keeping a team, will rather prefer sending it the distance of 
from ten ta eighteen miles, to the lime-rocks, or coal-pits ; be*- 
cause he observes, that the articles arc there obtained at prime 
cost ; with the additional consideration of superior weight, and 
greater measure : not adverting to the more than countervailing 
advantages, arising from the local conveniencies of this water 
conveyance; Nay, they rather view it in a disadvantageous 
light. Those, through whose lands it was cut, still complain or' 
the loss of land, without any equivalent reduction in their 
rents ; and those whose meadow lands lie below its level, state 
the injury they sustain, by the oozings of the water, deteriorat' 
ing the piOSture; producing rushes and other sour herbaget- 

Owing to.this, and other causes, the Montgomeryshire Ctina), 

for 
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for years, yielded no profit whatever to the proprietors; after 
a time, jt came to pay common interest ; but from casual 
damages, repairs of locks, bridges, &c. ficc. causing occasion- 
ally very heavy drawbacks, and a grand export, timber, failing 
from the exhausted state of the woods ; the returns, of late, 
have been very considerably below par» 

The soilmd substrata vary, but not to so great an extent, as 
in some of the adjacent countieM. The snbstance of the vales 
being chiefly of an argillaceous, and the mountains of a 
schistose nature. ' Thus the snbstance of Pumlumpn (Plinlim- 
mon) or Severn, range of hills, is chiefly an homogeneous 
shale, becoming friable in the air, ond easily abraded by 
water, and in aU probability contains but few ores of metals ; 
therefore, when held in solution, and afterwards deposited, 
by water, it becomes the general matrix of vegetation. North- 
ward from the ScTern vale, the mountains retain their shaly 
and friable character, a few insulated rocks excepted, quite up 
to the vale ofVyrnwy; where, the north side, the grey semi- 
indurated mountain rock commences, and continues still north- 
ward to the vale of Taiiaf, \\ htch received its soil by deposi- 
tions from the Berwyn langeof mountains, consisting of argil- 
laceous schistus. Thus it may be seen, that not only the fer- 
tility of the soil, but also the exteut oi a vale depends upon 
the nature and quality of the mountains, and rocks by which 
they are surrounded. The Severn vale acquired its present 
superiority of extent and fertility, over those more northern, 
owing to the facility with which the diluvian tides excavated 
the friable shale of its surrounding eminences.^’* All vallies^ 
at their sources, where the streams that water them flow rapid- 
ly, consist generally of a light gravelly soil ; but the farther 
they extend, and the mure expansive they become, from the 
waters proceeding nearer to a level in their course, the more 
loamy wijl be the sediment ; and consequently the richer and 
*nore productive the soil. 

3 F I.hncstono 

Dttvici*! Agriculture of North Wales p C'* 
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Limestone itrata are rarely found in this district; the only 
limestone rocks of any consideration are in the ricinity of 
Llanymynecb ; the termination of a ridge, which comes from 
the north-west of Anglesea, in a line through the counties of 
CacrnaFOon, ai^ Denbigh. A dark coloured argillaceous 
limestone is found, in what are termed, the lime rocks at 
Porthywaun, and which end In Powya-castle-paik. The large 
proportion of argillaceous eaitb^ which .enters into the com** 
position of this suhstance, renders it fiur inferior* both as a 
xement* and manure* to what,» by way of disdnctton* is deno* 
mumie^ wAite Umeg hot freni ite being generally burnt with 
poab tht,«fhe« intermingle in large quantities with the lime; 
god Uniltt (Am oommixltwo it forms an excellent top dressing 
foe grairing lUMis. Peal, however, is not so plentiful in this* 
as Che a^jicent comity of Merioneth ; and in many instances 
£ir distant fipom the veins of limestone* This circumstance* 
and the. canal facilitating the introduction of limestone sopt» 
rior in quality* has tended to bring the brown lime into dis* 
Use* as well'as disrepute. 

Natcoal PaoDucTtOKs* 6c. Among these, may be pri- 
marily considered it» mineralogical substances: the most 'im- 
portant of which is kad. Lead ore of various qualitiei, and 
divers quantities has been discovered in many parts of this 
district. 

An ancient work of great note, and probably not exhausted, 
though sometime neglected is situated at Craig y may n, near 
Pistyll Rhaiadr. 

A very considerable mine has been found at Dylivan to the 
we^t of Llanbryn mair. 

AtKhgair hir, on the borders of Cardiganshire, adjacent to 
a copper mine, called Esgair vraith, is a lead mine, the ore of 
which contains so much silver, that it has been coiisiderc d a 
candidate with the rich mines of that county, for being consi- 
dered the Weldi Potosi. 

Recent* and successful trials have been made on the Bcrt|i* 
Iwyd estate near Llanydloes. But the finest source of wcaUh, 

from 
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Utom this species of ininero1> was foand at Uangjmnog. A lead 
fnine discovered there in the year 169S« producing the kind of 
Ore denominated gafenai or potters* ore; was long worked with 
immense profit to the proprietor. Forty years it continued in 
n flourishing state^ yielding about four thousand tons annualiy» 
which, at an average rate, sold at seven pounds per ton; 
making a net revenue to lord Powys of nearly twenty thousand 
pounds. The grand vein had a bearing, in mining phrase- 
ology, ' from the eight t/clock sun,* ihak is, from east-by-south, 
to west»b]^-nottb. The widrti of the vein hu been di&rently 
stated. One writer toys, ' upwards of fiver yatds :* and ano- 
ther three yardb and a half. There is rettson Ul suppose it was 
somewhat lest than the latter statement ; fdr an old miner re^ 
ported, that he had frequently seen the tallest of the workmen 
Jyipg across the vein, with their arms extended, without being 
able to reach from rider to ledger. On pursuing the vein in 
an easterly direction, a fault was observed; and on following 
the dip towards the west, the water became so powerful, as to 
inundate the work, which consequently was obli^d to be re- 
linquished. Most lead ores in other parts of North Wales, 
particularly Flintshire, aie imbedded la limestone, or chert ; 
but the LJangyAnog vein passes through an argiUaceouh schistus, 
or grey stratified mountain rock, in a matrix of amorphouit 
quartz.’’^ Several years elapsed, when some neighbouring 
miners associated, and baling obtained leave of the manorial 
lord to try an aih entire, paying a certain tonnage on account 
of such grants, for a time they prosecuted it vsitii considerable 
profit; but they did little more, than pursue the ramifications 
of the main vein; or collect fragments of ore, the refuse c»f 
the former mining concern. The failure, as to proscLUting 
•he most productive \ein, is thus accounted for. Liang) n- 

"i r : 

^ See a description of the dingoiml ramif! cations of this grand rein, with 
•its several bearings exciDplifieU by a plate in Davies’s AgficuJti: re of North 
IVttles, 
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nog was pci haps the richest vein oC lead ore> for the time it 
lasted, of any yet discovered in this island. They had there a 
.solid rib, for a considerable timc« five yards wide, of clean 
oie in the nfiddlc of the vein, which was poured out of the 
kcbblcs at the sfaafi-hcad into the waggons, and carried di- 
rectly to ihr smelting-house, without being touched by the 
washers or dressers of ore, besides several feet upon the sides 
of the veins, .which was mixed with spar and other stony 
matter } and went through the hands of the Washers. 

This rich and noble vein was at once cut out below by a bed 
of black sebbtus, or shiver, imd that so entirely, that there 
uHs not the least fissure, or vestige of the vein remaining, or 
^ver cotftd be found aflerwards, though diligent search was 
mado by the most skilful miners for several years, and at dif- 
ferent time8.^When the slip rein is in a twitch, whether it 
be horizontal or perpendicular, the vein will open again when 
they unk down or drive forward through the twitch ; but it 
never opened, nor no trace of the vein could ever be found at 
Llangynnog/ though diligently sought for at a very great ex- 
pence; and no wonder they did not find it, when in fact it 
was not to be found. The emek or gash which broke asunder 
the harder rock above, did not enter into the bed of shivet 
below, 4nd, of consequence there W'as no vein or fissure in the 
schistus in that place.*'* 

Notwitlistanding this distressing account, calculated to pro- 
duce a most inauspicious prospect to future adventurers ; yet 
the spirit of subterraneous investigation has lately been roused. 
A new company have taken the.se iiiiiies on lease, and, for 
draining them, driven a level at a vast ex pence ; and what is 
;in encouraging circuiiistaiicc, the miners in their progress, 
havi* nn 't with blocks of pure ore, weighing from seventy to 
one hundred pounds weight each. 

Si.ATf-s. The ranges of hills, in which the valuable sub- 
stance slate is obtained,' have bjeeii previously noticed; the 

places, r 

* WiJimojb's Nut. ot tt c Mineral Kiiigdon, vol. I. p. 97i' 
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}JacpB, however, where they are procured, and manufactured 
within this county, it will be proper briefly to notice. 

The principal of these are in the vicinity of Llangynnog. 
From a stupendous rock, pre-eminently rising i>n the north 
side of the village, are obtaiifed those slates, whicli, fur strength 
and durability, arc celebrated for 4he purposes of roofing 
through this and the adjacent counties. The quarries are 
.situated liigh up the declivous sides of (he mountain; and the 
mode of conveying them to the valley below will Appear to 
an observer, especially a strtuiger, extremely dangerous. The 
* slates are placed on small sledges, adapted to the work; 
which are let down along winding patlia» formed art. in the 
following curious manner. Each of these sledges is fastened 
to the shoulders of a man, who has the care of delivering the 
cargo at the base <4* the mountain, by means of a rope, of 
which he lays fast hold with both his hand^; and then, turning 
his face towards the load, he begins to more, receding gradu* 
ally backwards. But as the sledge descends, its velocity, 
according to the laws of gravitation, is increased ; and the ac^ 
ccleiated motion, which otherwise must prove fatal, is couu* 
tci acted and ritarded, by the man frequently striking forcibly 
with bis foot against the various prominences, that present 
themselves in the course of his route. This munoeuvre, how* 
ever, since his motion is retrograde, and bis attention at the 
same time callcvi to the sh^dge, to keep it in the zig*zag track, 
must be of diflicult attainment; and long habit can alone 
render it easy, and safe. Owing to this experience, although an 
hazardous employ, few serious ai-cidciits ever occur : and per- 
sons engage iisit with as much cheerfulness, as others do 
for performing the labours of agriculture. Tlie slatrs, pro- 
cured from these quarries, are strong, and of a firm tenacious 
lamina; but nunicioiis qiiartzose veins, pervading the whole 
mass of the rock, they are consequently of a cuarscr tcxnue ; 
and exhibit a less even surface, than tluee of a luoic hoiiioge- 
Vicous composition. By chemical analysis, the tciiatiu ot the. 

‘J r J 
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component pari <ar exceeds the jBaer blue slate^ or eren the 
coarse grey slate« dog in the ficinity of Chirk ; the former 
resisting the sulphuric acid for tea days ; while the latter ex* 
hibits sympipms of decomposition in less than four. 

It is a iact» worthy of remarking* that these* and other 
quarries to the northward* hare their strata incline* or dip* 
towards the same point ; via. to the east* while in those to the 
southward* the case is reversed. The point of division between 
the eastern and westera faMfluwjtions is* at Bwkh sycb* in the 
parish of Himant> abobt Mtfee milds to the south-west of 
Uangymiog* The qoanitty of datei^ annually procured varies 
prhpeHli^^ with the demand. Mr. Pennant obserres* that 
bet eredsi' Mhvember 1775 and November 1776* upwards of 
SHjODQ slates were sent from hence at different rates of betwixt 
six ifaillinga* and twenty shillings per thousand.* A late com- 
petent writer Sikates* that the two quarries dispose of about a 
million of slates annually* until the year 1803* alluding to the 
average* it is presumed* * they sold for 13s. per thousand* 
since lOs.** 

Lime* as previously observed* except the brown argillaceous 
sort* is a rare article in this part of the country. The more 
valuable kind is carried from Porthy waen* and Ltanymynech 
rocks* on the confines of Shropshire* to the distance of thirty 
and forty miles. In the line of the canal the stone in conveyed 
by the navigation* as far as Pool and Berhiew ; and large kilns 
have been erected on the different wharfs* for reducing it into 
the state of quick-lime. 

Coal is a grand desideratum in Ibis county* and the scarcity* 
arising from the difficulty ^ of obtaining it* in many places is 
sevoiely frit especially by the lower classes of society. Till 
lately Montgomeryshire was considered totally destitute of tliis 
valuable fuel. Nor has it now much to boast of in this respect. 
In an angle ot the county* at Coedwae on the borders of Salop, 

a few 


• Ddvifj*! A^nculuiie of North Wales, p. 411 . 
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a tew ' pitg have been opened# capable of producing about 
twelve tons per day. The coal pipcored from these is of a 
most pleasing quality, though complained of# for its rapid 
combustion. This arises from ets inflammable matter# consist* 
ing chiefly of pure carbon# combined with a larger portion of 
the bituminous substance# called maltha# than asphalt 

tVoods and PiarUations.^ This county# still the best wooded 
any in North WaleSy was once so covered with trees# that 
in the time of Henry the third# qimntitmwere ordered to be 
tut down by command of that monirdt# ^ piporent^mbusb# and 
destroy the cover they afforded for Uio adrMltageaus retreat 
of the Welsh forces* Within a ceeiurj back the woods were 
«o abundant# that they supplied the greater part of the tnha^ 
bitantswitb fuel; which consisted of cleft, timber; and that 
not of decayed# but a great portion of the best kind. Much 
of the latter# about eighty years ago# found its way to a more 
profitable market ; being sold for the use of the dock^yards* 
The first contract for the Navy was from Abcrtanat wood# on 
the Shropshire boundary ; then followed# in 1750# the woodf 
of Powys-castle-park# Aber Nait# and TrefEdryd. Since that 
period this county has contributed largely towards the further^ 
ance# both of naval and commercial architecture. Indeed such 
was the celebrity of Montgomeryshire oak# in several dock* 
yards# particularly Deptford, and Plymuiitb# that a strong 
competitifin was excited among persons# employed to purchase# 
which produced a speculation# that raised the price above the 
standard in the counties of Hereford and Monmouth# districts# 
much more advantageously situated# for its conveyance# pos- 
sessing the convenience of a water«carriage. The size and 
quality of the oak of this county may# in a degree# be esti- 
mated from the fall at Vaenor park# which m the year 1796, 
deprived the county of much of its valuable timber. Among 
those felled# one was in girt 68 inches in circuniferencr, at the 
height of 73 feet. Another measured 687 cubic feet, and was 
valued at two shillings per foot, exclusive of the bark. A third 

3 IT 4 contained 
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contained in the whole 535 feet The park prodeced a large 
number, also, measuring from 400 to 450 feet each. 

This example of felling was quickly followed by many other 
gentlemen, and the canal, affording a facility for conveyance 
of so ponderous an article to a distant market ; the country has 
been miserably stripped of one of its richest ornaments. Some 
good sticks however still remain. , The late Arthur Blayney 
esq. of Cregynnog was peculiarly careful in the preservation 
of his woods, and attentive lo the growth of valuable timber. 

On the Garth estate, w Ae vicinity of Welth Pooh accord* 
ing, to a computed esMmiteii there are growing choice oaks, 
cak:olataii,fbr Uie use of the navy, to the amount of 30,0001. in 

But these are exceptions to the late general phreney for fell* 
iiig, and disposing of ' the pride of the forest^ ; for it must be 
acknowledged by those least disposed to be cynical, that the 
landed proprietors in Montgomeryshire have in general, of late 
jrears* displayed much greater assiduity in clearing their 
estates of timber ; than in endeavouring to repair the loss by 
suceessioiial planting. This is not only to be regretted on 
account of the privations posterity must necessarily feel from 
the deficiency, but is highly censurable ; since the defalcation, 
by proper attention in planting, &c. might be, in the course 
of a few years, so amply supplied. For as Johnson so 
strongly intimated, when observing the woodless tracts of 
country he passed in Scotland ; that all excuse for such nudity 
was not an admissible plea ; ♦ because it was only to commit 
the acorn to the soil, to .raise the future oak/ But where 
woods have been recently felled, were they immediately 
fenced, the necessity of future planting would bo intirely 
superseded. Of this fact the wood-lands belonging to lord 
Powys aflbid luxuriant demonstrations. 

To these numerous instances of unpardonable neglect, in 
the view of every well-wisher of his country, many honoura- 
ble exceptioas may be made. Among which the late Bell 
Lloyd, es<|. of Budfacb appears to have been entitled to hold 

the 
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ihfs first rank. His plantations in the neigbbonrhodd, covering 
above sixty-one acres of iand« comprise about 171,000 trees of 
difTerent species, such as firs, pines, pine-asters, laifvb> beech, 
&c. ; and include in the nuniber upwards of 5OO0 oOks. He 
planted also about «13>000 in the parishes of Keiry and Lland- 
dyssul ; making his Montgomeryshire plantations to consist of 
^4,000. His son and worthy successor, sir Edward Price 
liloyd, pursues the same spArtted method of enriching the bar- 
ren waste, and tmprovitig the fiice ef the country. Exclusive 
of his knmeitte plantations in Oaemarvonsfaitb dUd Flintshire, 
he has ornamented the parishes of UsmQ^enltidlllV^ 
with upwards of 13,000. These examples have not been with- 
out their beneficial effects. Within the last ten or twelve 
years, many thousands of forest trees have been planted in dif- 
ferent parts, for which gold medals have been justly merited, 
and received, from that useful institution, the Society of Arts. 

Aoricujlture.] The state of husbandry in this district is 
extremely various, owing to causes, partially arising from the 
different nature of the soils, the confined prejudices of ig- 
norant fiirmers, or the more enlightened views of liberal agri- 
culturists. 

Respecting the proportion of arable and grass lands in this 
county, it has been computed, that about one third portion 
is under tillage, und the other two reserved for herbage : the 
former consisting principally of the vales, and the latter of 
upland, or mountainous pasture. 

Fallowing, that opprobrium of gcorgical science, is still 
adopted on some of the best lands in the vales of the Vyr- 
nwy, in a similar manner as the practice obtains in the vale of 
Clwyd ; while on the more sterile soils, it is generally con- 
sidered too expensive an operation, to be performed ; and only 
atlinissible on the most productive estates. 

The crops are of divers kinds, and the rotations almost as 
▼aried. They are not reducible to any regular four, or five- 
field husbandry. On the best soils, the succession is, 

1. Turnips, 
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h Turnips, land previously well- 5. Barley, 

manured widi dung,^ 

S. Barley. 6. Clover, 

d. Clover. 7. Wheat 

4. Wheat 8. Tuinips. 

Many &rmers adhere strictly to the old routine of Oat«> 
Wheat, Barley, &c. ad itifinitum ; till, for want of covering 
and fertilizing intervening crops, the land naturally lays itself 
down ; or is reduced to each an exhausted state, as only to pro- 
duce a scanty eveqp of ordinary grasses, vi*ith a plentiful inter- 
mixture of sorry unprofitable weeds. The principal arable 
ttepi mhe oats, barley, wheat, and rye. The latter grain was 
pvebibty grown in former times, to a much greater extent 
through the whole of North Wales, than at present. For the 
brown household bread, whether consisting of wheat uith lit- 
tle bran separated from the meal, or of a mixture of wheat 
and barley, still retains the appellation of 6ara-rAyg, or rye- 
bread ; and the finer kind of unniixed whcalen is denominated 
$ara cmnrhyg or white rye-biead.*^ Rye will certainly thrive 
in situations and soils, ill adapted to the growth of wheat. 
But on lands that have been repeatedly limed, this crop has 
been found to fail: calcareous matter apparently destroying 
the pabulum in the soil, calculated to afford nourishment to 
such kind of gram. Yet upon newly broken uplands it evi- 
dently has a contrary efiect; for upon several of the hilly 
manors, lately in( losod in this county, here the surface con- 
sists of a variety of soils as clay, hazel mould, peat, &c. rye 
has in general been the leading crop ; the land having been 
prepared previously to the seed being sown, by paring 
and burning ; and the ashes spread over it, the crop has 
teen found in most cases very abundant : for scarcely « 

»there 

• However paradoxical theae terms may appear, at the present time, 
there was no impropriety ia their original application. The ancients used 
two kinds of bread, one unleavened or unfermented, made of oatmeal^ and 
another leavened, or ferniciitcdi composed of rye. 
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there to be found a soil too sterile, or a mtoaiion too bleak, and 
ex| t'sed, for the production of rye, when ibe.land has undei*^ 
gone ihe above mentioned process. 

Peas, vetches, turnips, buckwheat, plover, and other green 
meliorating crops have been long introduced, thoi^h not 
generally adopted. 

In the eastern part of the county Hemp is much grown, al« 
mobt ever^ cottage having attached to H* what is called a hemp- 
yat \ The^e crops are however compaiatively scanty, owing 
to its being sown too much in succession. When inatored,«ihe 
plants are prepared very dt^ferenkly to what Afjjf are in Eng- 
lai. ^ For instead of steeping them in pondst or brooks, they 
are spread over the grass lands, during the winter months^ and 
left ijt ilint exposed state to the influence of the weather, tiU 
the ligneous partf of the stalks becoming decayed, are easily 
iicpaiated from toe rind. '1 be filamentous portion is then dried 
on kluis, prcparatoi^ to its being subject to the various pms* 
cesses, called dretiMiig. The produce is afterwards manufac- 
tured into cloth, which is purchased by a kind of itinerant dra- 
pers, u ho dispos,' of It in the Cardiganshire markets, at the 
rale uf IVoiu eighteen pence, to two shillings and sixpence per 
yard. 

Out of the grasslands of Montgomeryshire, there is bate 
small quantity compared with the extent, that is adapted for 
fattening caille ; the vales of the Severn and Vyrnwy are the 
principal places, where the pastures aflbrd suflicient nutriment 
for ihe purpose, where some few are annually fed fur the 
Sbre\i*,bury market. 

Thec«t//cof Montgomeryshire have their provincial pecu- 
liarities. The real breed are termed, the finch-backed kind, short 
in the leg, deep in the carcase, and of a brindled colour. A 
sort priginally from Devonshire, is characterized by long legs, 
a light brown uniform colour, with smoky, or dun faces. These 
are better adapted for ihe plough, than the native breed. Fut 
•many graziers of judgment and extensive experience, pitfcr 
the latter, when ltd in the vales of the Severn and Vyrnwy, to 

the 
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the former, or any other in the adjacent parts ; because they 
have when slaughtered lesf^ ofBil, and collect greater bulk on 
the more valuable parts. The Hereford kind, dibtiiignished by 
their white faces, have^rceently become very general in the 
eastern part of the county. 

Of sheep there are two kinds, generally ^tating, in Mont- 
gomeryshire. The one peculiar to the Kerry hills, and sup- 
posed the only kind, or variety in North Wales, that producer 
perfect wool;, that of the other breeds being usually more or 
less debased by the intemiiiirtore of coarse long hairs, denomi- 
nated by dcaleka kemps, makiiag the article appear of a very in- 
ftrior quality ; and which lender it to manufacturers of far less 
Taint* discriminating characteristics of this breed are, 

large wide cheeks, covered with wool, bunchy forehead, 
notty, having no horns, white woolly legs, and abroad beaver- 
like tail. In shape they are wanting in symmetry ; but were 
this defect removed, by proper alteiihon, iu crossing See., this 
breed might be worthy of universal adoption thioughout the 
Principality. A second kind is a black-faced, fine- wool led 
sheep, bred on a mountainous ridge, extending from the vici- 
nity of Welsh Pool, in a southerly direction, called the 
Long mountain ; and other hills bordering on Shiopshire in a 
line reaching nearly to Wrexham. 

Other breeds, both local, and cross, are kept by some ex- 
perimental farmers on inclosed grounds. 

It is a curious fact that the contagious and destructive dis- 
ease to which thu animal is subject, called the scuh^ w'as long 
a stranger to him, while an isolated resident of Wales. The 
Welsh sheep are not naturally infected w'ith this disorder; but 
are liable to receive it from extraneous flocks. ** About the 
year 1774, a gentleman with the patriotic intention of improv- 
ing the Anglesey breed, brought thither a Dishley ram^ and 
with liiin the scab ; a disease, till then, totally unknown in 
North Wales; and it is to be lamented, that the infection soon 
found its way from Anglesey across the Menai ; and proceed-" 
ing through the hardy race of Snowdon, into the counties of 

Meu’ioiu 
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Mcirionydd and Montgomery, it continues Its progress eastward 
towards its native country, iiavini^conipleted the fashionable 
tour of North Wales.”* 

Horses. There' is a breed of this useTp) animal, peculiar to 
the hilly parts of this county, and that of Merioneth. They 
are a kind.of small ponies denominated merlins. Ranging at 
large over the mountains during the summer and winter, they 
are, from the circumstances of such exposure# a very hardy 
race. They are never brought down from the parts, where 
they were reared, until they are three yearn bid; when they 
are considered fit for sale. On such oceaiaons they are driven 
^within a ring fence, and such as answer the puiqposo^ are sepa- 
rated from the rest for disposal, and the mnainder discharged, 
or set at liberty for a time, to resume their favourite stations. 
" They arc driven from the hills to fairs, like flocks of wild 
sheep ; and the [)lace of sale exhibits, in some degree an am- 
phitheatre, where laaiihood and poneyhood strive for the vic- 
tory. When a chapman has fixed upon his choice at a distance# 
the wrestler, being generally the seller^s servant, rushes into 
the midst of the herd, and seizes the selected animal ; which 
never before touched by human hand, stru;!;gies with all itsmight 
to extricate itself ; and in some particular situations, both have 
tumbled topsy-torvy from the summit of a sleep bill down into 
a river beneath ; the biped still continuing his grasp, and the 
qiiadiuped disdaining tamely to subnlil.”^ Many of these 
are used withifi iheir native district, and though they fetch but 
a small price, their lai>«)ur, as beasts of burthen, has been found 
very beucficial to their respective owners. In traversing the 
mountains, -and climbing the slippery ascents through the dif- 
ferent bwiciis, they :Mim] unrivalled. The manufactured arti- 
cles are collecibtl f'nnn tiiilerent parts, by a«kiiid of salesmen, 
^'ho pack them up, and convey them on the backs of these 
merlyns to \V«:ish Pool, or Shrewsbury markets. To this traf- 
fic. 

«*.»vics*s A/j’-icalturo of Nortli W.ile^, p. 

♦ It.i first’s Ai'ri uhure XcriL WuTe.s u. 35 i. 
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6c, and the mode its conducting n celebrated poet deser^* 
lively alludes. 

” The J^orthem Cambriaiu an tnduMrious tribf>» 

Carrj their labours on P^graean stei^ds* 

Of tise cseeeding not Leicestrian sheep, 

Yel strong and sprightlj ; o? er hill and dale 
Tliey travel unfatigued, and lay their bales 
In Salop's Streets, beneath arbote lofty waits 
Pearly Sabrina waits them with her Whs, 

And spreads ibo iMreUiiig sbaet.~^'* 

This iisefnl mce^ 'iiir A declivous country, has evidently of 
fade years been on the decline, as to comparative value. What 
has bended greatly to their deterioradon, destroying the good 
qiialitiesgand altering their shape, has been the imprudent prac- 
lice> still pertinaciously persisted in, of leaving the propaga* 
lion of their species to time and chance ; the conhequeiice of 
which promiscuous method of breeding is deformity, and a gra« 
dual diminution in size. 

A hardy, active, and rather iiandsoine breed, larger than these, 
appears to have been a cross between the merlyii and the Eng- 
lish horse. The larger kind is exceedingly well adapted tor 
the team on mountainous farms ; where the strength of heavier 
horses would be egregiously misapplied. Those, which are 
too small for agricultural purpo«<es, are very serviceable as 
backnies ; and with light weights make excellent roadsters. 

The vales in this counly have, for eepiuries, been noted for 
a peculiarly fine breed, which has been attributed to some 
blood horses, introduced into this part of the crminry fioni 
Spain, by Robert earl of Shrewshuiy.-f And it i.s s.ikI, tliat 
queen Elizabeth kept a famous stud of hordes, and brood in ire**, 
at Park in this county, for the puipose of perpetuating the high- 
mettled race.{ 

Con-sider- 


• Dyer’s Fleece. 

♦ Huare's Giraldus Vol. TT. p. 175, 
$ Penusut'b foars, Vol. 111. p 194 . 
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.ConsideraUIe agrieultural been made in 

county, within the space of a .few years. ' These consist of 
different items, such as deeper ploughing ; giving a finer tilth 
So the land in manuring with a less sparing faanid, and in grub« 
bing up wide useless banks, and bringing the .operations of the 
plough • nearer tu the real fences. But the greatest of all 
the inclosing of waste lands. The following schedule will 
furnish an idea of the iniporteni change, that has recently taken 
place for the advant^e'^ um county,, awl s^iaty m generals 
by the inclocisig sysU»i^,: 



Btit tJkt Aei iarni||np 

GlobwiI and Bachau 


Strata Marcellina 

1 


Tir y Mynerch’ and 


Deucldwr 

Flas Dinas and 
Mechain Iscoed 

3 

...5,009 

Kedewain 

Hopetown 

Overgorddar 

1 1796 

..15,000 

Kerry 


30,000 


Total 42,725 acres. 

Such was the progress of inclosurcs in the year 1799; since 
which period the examples, then set, have been still further 
followed. The commons in the townships of Crigion and 
Winnington, part of which lie in the county of Salop, have 
been inclosed by the unanimous consent of the parties interest* 
ed jvithout incurring the cxpence.ot an application to parlia* 
ment. And other manors and townships are preparing to adopt 
the same judicious measures; viz. Main, Dyffryti, Peniarth, 
and Teirtrev, in the parish of Meifod, containing about 14U0 
acres: and Llunncrchliudol, Tempster, and Trehclyg. neat 
VV elsih Pool, consisting of about 700 acres. 

JBrioces, The road.sof Montgoincj} >hire are 
9 far 
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Sir from being $o good, as in other part*; of Wales^ owing 
to a circumstance seldom attended to by strangers, who queru* 
lously complain of their badness : yiz. the want of proper 
materials for their constructional and repair^ Other counties 
abound with granite, and various silicious substances, or ^ ith 
compact lime stone^ by which means the piescrviug of 
roads, vrhen once well formed, is much facilitated ; but the 
case is reversed in Montgomeryshire, The principal road, 
which extends from Llanydloes to the lime works and coul- 
ieres in Denbigh^uro and tSiropsbire rutis the greater part of 
its leitgth aloog flat 8Qd the necessary supplies for its 
wear a^, ace brongbt/from a very considerable distance ; 
and these consist of soft ^^and friable substances, such as shale, 
and l|ate» It is well knowjn, that pressure, and friction, by the 
aid of water, will soon reduce these to their primitive clayj 
The reasoaiog may be applied to most of the other 
loada, dioiigb some of them, like many in Wales ascending 
the brows of hills are descriptive of the national character. In 
this comity, as thcTe is but little travtlling with light Ctirriagrs, 
{both statute duty and the principal part of ttie tolls, lie intire- 
* ly upon the farmers. It muht reflect creilit, ho\\e\er, uj)On 
the public spirit of the gentry, that since the obtaining the 
turnpike act, above 2(i0 miles have been made within it..' To- 
vmrds forming these, recourse was had to the jirocuring of 
n^criptious, which were as liberally granted, as they were 
assiduously solicited; and what redounds further to their ho- 
nour, most of the lands were gratuitously bestowed for the 
beneficial purposes proposed. ^ 

tew* counties possess more and in sonic instances better 
brnlges. according to the breadth, or nature of the streams over 
wliicli they are thrown ; and generally speaking they are kept 
in good repair. But this principally applies to the more cul- 
tivated parts of the county : the bridges in the south and 
western districts being principally cotistructed of wood, and do 
not receive the requisite attention, to keep them in a good state, 
of reparation. 


Manci'ac- 
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MANCrAcTutiEs. The flantnel district, as it nlay be justly 
termed, though it forms a considerable portion ef the county, h 
principally coiiiined to the south-west pait of it; extending 
ill length firom bolohran on the north-east, to Lkmydloes on 
the south-west, about twenty one miles; and m breadth, about 
nineteen miles fium Bcihiew m theeast, to Llanbiynmair, on 
theviest 

Formerly the whole was piaihifsctured in the most liters 
aedeptation of the term by the tedlmn opereitkm of the hand^ 
by farmers end cottagers in their owi hous^ Of late the 
powerful agency of Water has been brought to Aeir assietaiice ; 
and about forty carding, and several spinuiikg, michines hsM 
been erected in different parts of the county. 

Beside these, there are other manufttCtories upon larger 
scales. Several at Newtown ; one near Berhiew; one at Welsh 
Pool ; one on the Dolas stream near Machynlleth belonging 
to Mr. Arthur Williams, lie buys the greater part of his wool 
from the counties of Bivcknock and Badnor, iti South Wales, 
and finds constant employ ment for tvienty weavers ; but more 
webs are made here than flannels. Another at Dolobran, about 
MX miles west of Welsh Pool, built in thi year 1789 on abraiich 
of ilic river Vyi nw v. Tins establishment, at one time, employ* 
ed about a hundred weavers. 

An opportunity is here afforded of correcting an errp^ 
lately, become prevalent in London, and several places, *of 
eon (blinding tin* Rochdale 'jsteved white Welsh flannels* with 
the Montgoincryshiro real Welsh llaiinels'; while in fact they 
are very different, agreeing neither in length of pieces, in 
quantity of wool, nor in the inode of manufacture. 

The Rochdale flannels never exceed 48 yards a piece; sell 
from lOJd. to 2s», 5d. per yard ; have their warp sized in the 
weaving : are afterwards stoved with brimstone and owing to 
their being drawn finer in the thread than the coarseness 
''f tho wool will well aluiitjof, they generally appear tbread- 

SG On 
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On the contrary, tjie Mongomeryshvrc flannels are^froin 
to iso, and some of 'tltie\&ner sort yards long, and. seven- 
of .a yard . wide. They Shrink generally about sjx 
inches, ill width, by being milled ^ and are sold from Is. to 4s. 
pel* yard. . Instead of siae, a glutinous kind of bluish clay is 
used ill their weaving. They arc bjeached throe limes under 
the hammers of the fulling mijl; the first time with urine $ the 
second w^ith fullers earth ; and thn third with soap. The frize 
or nap is raised on not by carding, but by Uie adhesion 
of the several feldinga* when the pjeccs arc laid in a parti- 
cular jtj^ner for the p«i 2 ^. This nappiness gives them a 
peculiar foftnesa of texture* arising from the quality of the 
wool ; ijikl renders them exceedingly well adapted to be worn 
next the akin of the most delicate invalid. The comfort they af- 
ford in this instance, and the general approbation of the pub- 
lic at Is^rge, of the united opinion of the faculty in recommend- 
ing the wearing of them, may in time produce a vii^lble al- 
teration in the London bills of mortality. 

The inaiiiffi|cturej'> arc the wholesale venders of tl^ir own 
flannels, sending them to their dealers in difleient parts oi the 
kingdom without the intervening addiiioijful charge of com- 
mission, or agency. The farmcis and cottagers, who still 
•make them in tiie old method, formerly brought each his own 
manufacture to meet the .Salopian, and other drapers, at Welsh 
Pool market ; which is regularly kept every alternate Monday 
throughout the year. Of late a ;noil useful set of men, although 
branded by our Law, before the principles and theori' of trade 
were well understood, with the odious ejiilhet of fore-stallers, 
itiave appeared ; who go ai)out the country, and buy all the 
pieces they can. They seem well calculated lo compel the over- 
jvcaltliy drapers to allow a more regular and diflnsive division 
of tlic pioiHs <d’ buying ; while at the same time they save 
the indigent m:iii:ifacturcr the trouble, loss of time, and ex-^ 
pense; of corning from J(> to -n miles to market, for the .sake 
of .selling only one piece. \Vhether these itinerant jobber.«» 
TiVal their masters the drapers, in the manucuvre of the thumb 

and 
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«nd yard by inca«;uro, is a question that must not J)c decided at 
present ; it may however be presumed^ that they do not, for 
they give gentra! satisfaction to the country. 

»Several pieces of the finest flannels measure yards, and 
some still more', we \Aill suppose cue thiiiieth part of the whole 
manufacture to be of that length, and the remaining twenty* 
nine parts to have 1 10 yards to a piece. On some inaiket days 
500 pietbes have been sold ; by taking the average at 300, the 
annual number will be 7800 piecles. Formerly, when the 
market was lower, the avefage price ol each jjlaerc was 41. ; it 
gradually rose to 5L then io6K and upWmU. Of late the dificr* 
ent quantities and qualities of the 7806 ptebes, supposed to 
be aniiualh sold may have beem as nearly as can be estimated, 
ill the following proportions: 


3^0 or 260 pieces of 132 yards each...* 

at the average price of 2s. 9d. per yard J ^ ^ 

lif or 10>0 piecesof 110 jards, at 2s ^...21450 0 0 

a oi j 50{) pieces of 110 jaids, at Is. 3d 38431 0 0 


7h00 X. 64.600 0 6 

Wool in the 260 pieces 34lbs in each at 2s. per lb 884 0 0 

Ditto 1950 ditto 36lbs at 1 s. (k\ 5205 0^ .. 0 

Ditto 5590 ditto 42ll)s at Is 1 1,739 0 0 

Oil to the inamifacturo of 7S0(» pieces at 3s. each 1170 0 ’ 6 

Soap fill ; 200 0 0 

Fullers earth 3s. to every 23 pieces 50 17 4 


X. 19,308 17 4 


Ily Ujis statement it appears, that 19,3081. 17s. 4d. is the 
fair vaJuo of the uiiinnnuraclured wool, and other articles; and 
the rcuiaining sum of 4,5,^2311. 7.s. 8d, to be the annual 
wages of labour ; but, imfortuiiately the drapers reduce this 
iinmial profit of indiislry to 39,3581. 1*28. 8(1. by a custom ot 
t^’vacting a drawbach of ten per cent uj>on the total aniourit : 

3 r, 
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that is, in a piece of 133 jfar4a they pay but for 120 ; ami a 
f)iece of 100 ya^s, they account only foi a hundred.”^ 

MONTGOMERY. 

It has already been remarked, that this tovni, which gives 
• name to the county, originally called Trc Faldwyn, or 
Baldwyn’s Town, from Baldwyn a lieutenant of the Marches 
in the time of William the conqueror ; who» at the com* 
mand of the aoreneign, erected here a fortress to further his 
Allure designs against tint Welsh.. Tliis appears to be the ear- 
liest intimation in history, 'respecting the place. It must soon 
hfter haiee<&Uen into the bands of the Welsh; for Roger Mont* 
gomery, urho had for his services been created by William, earl 
of Arundel and Shrewsbury, with the grant of a carte blanche 
fiir conquests, west of the Severn, having entered Powysland 
with an hostile army, took the castle and town of Baidu yn, 
refortified It in his own right, and gave it the new appellation 
of Montgomery, after his oun name. The following year the 
Welsh mustering all their strength, took the castle by a coup 
de main, ransacked tlic town, and desolated the adjacent couii- 
try.f The castle was again repaired, and strengthened by 
William Rufus, who, bearing, w'hile in Normandy, of the 
cruel outrages and depredations, cornmiued by the forces under 
the command of Gryftydd ap Conan and the sons of Bleddin 
ap Cynvyn, was inflamed with sanguinary resentment : and 
collecting a large army, marched at the head of them to the 
confines of Wales. The Welsh repulsed with irresistible vi- 
gour his repeated attacks, ^ud ff'e Nomians having suffered 
prodigiously in various rencontres, losing great numbers, both 
of men and horses, the king thouglit it prudent, after having 
thrown in supplies for the garrison of Montgomery castle, to 
return to England, for the purpose of reinforcing his mutilated 
army. ' Tlusticd with their recent successes, the Welsh ptin- 

ce?* 

I'avics’s Agricullurft of North Wales, p. 

bdaud’s Colit'i.uiit.u, Vol. It p, 31 1 
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ces, on the forced retreat of the English^ boldly laid siege to 
the castle^ then considered the strongest and best fortified of any 
on the borders. It was nobly defended against the fury of the 
assailants^ but they having contrived means to undermine the 
walls, made several breaches, and qoickly took it by storm ; and 
giving no quarter to the garrison, they levelled the fortress with 
the ground. After a dreadful struggle for font years, in which 
fell nombep of the noUlxty, the Normans at length prevailed 
against this hardy race ; and httving obiaiiieditdectjuve victory, 
drove the Welsh to ilbeiv Gutnessti aasAlkg hiila* On that 
occasion the castle was immediately aeb«ill by the earl of 
Shrewsbury : but in little akore than a cenlury afterwards il 
was again destroyed. 

On Llewelyn having refused various summonses to appear 
before Henry the third, to answer for the violation of a treaty 
he had signe<l ; the Ktiig marched with a powerful army to 
chastise his* insolence ; and on bis return towards the Marches, 
after a victorions campaign, to restrain the predatory excur* 
stons of the Welsh in this quarter, he rebuilt ^he castle of 
Montgomery ; which had been previously razed, on a site, and 
111 such a manner, its to be deemed imi'iegnablc. The custody 
of it Henry gave to his great justiciary, Hubert de Burgh, with 
an annual salary of two hundred marks ; and a larger allow* 
ance during the time of war. While in ]>ossessioii of Hubert it waC 
regularly besieged by the Welsh ; but an English army coming 
to its relief they were compelled to raise the siege, and for 
a time roiiftne their v iew^s to desultory w arfare. In one of their 
t!<xcursive expeditions numbers of the Welsh were taken by 
the English, and barbarously beheaded. To retaliate so foul 
an injury, Llew el \ 11 ap Jorweith assembled numerous forces, 
and encamping near Montgomery castle, so intimidated the 
governor that he privately withdrew : when the Prince haiing 
made himself master of the place, put ihc garrison to the 
sword, and burnt the fortrL»*B.* 

* Wvjiiie'* Hist, ol p. ?'“»!. 
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After long, but undecisive contests a conference was held .at 
Montgomery castle, in the year 1368, and a peace concluded 
between Llewelyn ap GrylTydd and king Henry/ through the 
interposition and mediation of Ottoboni, pope Clementes legato . 
in England. 

This treaty was signed and ratified by Henry and Llewelyn 
in person, and at thb sahie time .received from the hands of 
the legate the sanction of the authority, virtue of 

this the fanids taken on b'otli lidibs were to be restor^* and the 
latter to do hOfnhge fUijL/f4NiIky t6 the fhniter for the Princi- 
pality, as, Ciher prmbeif previously dcne ; and to pay itito 
the £aj((kCi treasury twenty five thousand marks.* 

By a^|di||tti«ition, made on the reversal of the attainder of 
Boger Mortimer, carl of March, in the year 1845, the castle , 
appears to have been m the p osses&ion of that nobleman at the 
time of his decease A. I). 1854; and also the liimdicd of Chir- 
bury, which at that peiiod was rofiuted to compiise the castle 
and manor of Montgomery. In cuiisequeiire of the attainder 
bhlhg removed, this, with Ins other property, w’as restored to 
the family /and passed into the royal house of York by the 
marriage of Anne, sister and sole heiress of the last earl, 
whence it came into possession of the Crowiv. 

From this period a long interval elapses in silence, respect- 
ing this fortress. It seems to have been held, as sto wards of 
J^hc crown by the immediate ancestors of lord Ilerhert ofChir- 
biiry ; and was the principal residence of the family. t 

During tlic civil wars, in the reign of Charles tlic fji*st, 
it was garrisoned for the royal cause by lord llerberl, who 
hud been jirevionsly appointed governor by llu: king ; but 
on the aj>pro:ich of the rebel army be ileclared liimself 
ready to espouse the opposite side of th(! question; and by 

a. ircaiy 
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a treaty with sir Thomas Myddleton« the parliamcutarian 
general^ the troops were permitted to enter tiie castle, and 
turn out the royal garrison. A blot this, in the escutcheon of 
eommaiidant, which time will never be able to eiiace« A short 
time after this disgraceful transaction, tlie royal forces under 
the command of lord Byron, ajbout four thousand strong, ap- 
proached Montgomery ; and nl^^iged the army under sir Thomas 
Myddleton to make a precipitate retreat ta Oswestry, leaving 
lord Herbert with a handful o{fnpii;iug||l*b*ttt iljj^uppiied, 'either . 
with ammunition, or provisional ,te cattle. It was 

consequently besieged by t^e my^Astl thc wUie sir 
Thomas Myddleton^s army having bom t^iyil^N^Ced by troopo# 
brought up by sir William Brereton, sir John Bfeldrum, and 
sir William Fairfax, made a countermarch to the relief of the 
place. A general battle now became inevitable. The odds in 
point of numbers was very great: the royal army consisting 6f 
live thousand, and that of the Parliament not more thab three, 

I 

The former descenduig from the heights on which they bad^ 
been previously posted, commenced the attack ; and, at first, 
gained considerable advantage; but the latter, actuated by 
despair, and stimulated by the urgent necessity of throwing 
succours into such an important post, rallied, and making most 
vigorous eiibrts, turned the fortune of tlie day. After a dread** 
ful sanguinary coiiilict tlic Parliamentniiau army obtained a 
most complete and decisive victory. The routed troops fl^d- 
on all sides, and the ni:'.in body were pursued in a direction 
towards Shrewsbury. More than five hundred were slain, and 
fourteen hundred taken prisoners ; while the loss on the side 
of the victors was about sixty killed, and one hundred wound- 
ed.*" The castle suhseijiieiitly met witli a similar fate to most 
others, that had been defended for the King, being disiiiaiitlcd" 
by order of the House of Commons : but lord Herbert ap- 
pears to have vece/ived a compensation for the injury his pro- 

G 4 perty 
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p^rty bad stotoinEd on this occasion,* This casUe stood on 
jftic eEtrcoiity of "an eminence on the north side of the town, 
appfBireBtly impending over it ; the projecting ridge bfiiig of 
great height, very steep, and towards the end quite precipi* 
to«s. It IS said once to have been a grand majestic building, 
but at present it is so fiw demolished, that it is difficult to as* 
certain the original shape or eEteot with any degree of accu- 
racy. The present remains conOitf of a fsagment of a tower at 
the south-west a^glo^ with 4 &m tow and shatiterad walls. The 
tortress bad keem teihOOdiiAniM by fasr deep foues, cut out 
of the Solid rock, Sriktoh it is probable drawbridges bad 
beeii tlMNlMrn Ihr MmolHky. Hot fiur firom the castle, situated on 
a hill, is a stupendous fhrliAed camp, which from the sp* 
pearaiilHins 4i4s evidently an ancient British post Several deep 
fosses t^un directly actosi the most accessible part of the hill, 
dnd the other is, natuially, sufficiently defended by the sharp 
SHmarpilient appioximating to a perpendicular , and the ap- 
proach wab guaided by tour shorter tosses aith two cntianccs 
to the main woi]t* At the bottom of the hill is a smallei ioiti- 
lication, bai mg in one part a laised artificial mount. This was 
probably the site of the c i^tlc oiiginally elected by Haldwyn, 
paiiikingof the Noiman manner in its design and shape. 

The town was once deknded by a Liicumambient Will, 
flanked with lound and squate towers, and the cntidjce** de- 
fended by tout gates. A giant was made by ] dwaid the iji>t 
toBogo dcKiiouili, c mstabie of thecaMli, prunittiiig him to 
sell certain wood out oi his forest of Coiiidon, to dehay the 
(YjKiiceut rt palling the walls and fossa i omul the town and 
(astic Another, lot a similar purpose, was issued by laiwaid 
th€>' thud, allowing a toll to be taken tor seven jeais, on cci- 
tain ai tic 1( 't, exposed in thcmaikct toi sale, among which aic 
cnuiiuiiUtl sfjuntcl hkin6. Lcland thus dcsciilus thor *^t itc 
ill the sixteenth ccntuiy ; ** The soil of tin ground of the 
towuc IS on nujiK slaty locke, and especial Ij the parte of the 

town 
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tovfA hillings towEid tiie ^Estell, now* a lale ref«4ified« whereby 
hatbe been a parke. Gieat roines of the waulle' yet apere and 
the remains of four gaU^s thus called* Kadewen gate* Ohirbi^ 
gate* Arthur’s gate* and Kerry gate. I 9 the wavlle yet re« 
mayne broken tourets* of whi^h the white Cower is the mesi 
notable,”* Few traces of thes^ are now left. 

'I^oiitgoiuery was erected auto a free borough by Icing 
Henry Che thiid* who aminced do the grant various privileges 
and imnuitiMes. By this charier* Cheiewn is gyiferned by two 
bailiffs and twelve capital biargeeses* miOmaB/iim jCoimeil meiu 
From the time of Ehmy the eighth it has hod ihe beneur nf 
sending one represenuiive to Parliamwi* wtip is elected by 
the burgesses* in number about eighty* and returned by the 
hafliils. Llanydloes* Welsh Pool* and Llanfyllin* formerly 
ranked as contributoiy boroughs ; but for some time past* have 
been excluded from any share in the election. 

The present town is a small* but neat place* built partly on 
the slope* and partly on the summit of a hill* beneath the 
impending shade of one of much greater elevation. 

The church, an elegant cructforni structure* dedicated to 
St. Nichulah, contains an ancient monument erected to the 
memory of Rickai'd Hci'btrt, esq. father of the celebrated lord 
Herbert of Chirbnry, and Magdalene his wife. Two recum- 
bent figures are placed on an altar tomb* under a magnificent 
canopy, onec apparently richly ornamented ; and in front of 
the sarcophagus arc oiiigies of their numerous progeny. 

' War to the sile of the castle stands the county gaol a strong 
stone buildijig, erected a few years ago ; and in the upper 
part is the UuiUthnll, a handsome editic«% where the sesblons 
■ire held alternately with Pool, 

The place in general is well built* the streets clean, and the 
whole assumes an air of peculiar and inviting neatness. Py the 
returns made to Parii-mient the number of houses amounts to 
Ibl* and the population* consists of 972; viz. 493 males. and 

’ 499 
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499 females. Having no' trade, and not being a ^thoroughfare, 
are circumstances that may account for the dimmutiye size of 
Al^ntgonicVy, though the county town. It is principally inba^ 
bited b}" persons 0 ^ small independent fortunes, who settle 3 
here for the purpose of economy, and leading a life of retiie* 
menu And to such it cannot fail to be a favouiltc spot; for 
it seems capable of afibrdi'ng numerous comforts and conveni- 
ences, exclusive of the rbiistle aiid noise of iarger towns: and 
what rendom it still imm inviting, the adjacent country is de- 
corated with the tnoft iMd lincttriant scenery. From the 
Uill, exteiieiy||S|| 94 ri^ view of the vale of Montgo- 

bounded iti^the expanse by the Salopian hills. 
Tbejliyrfjij^ prospect is thus glowingly depicted by an observant 
toorist^t^^^ It was on a fine serene inorniag in the beginning of 
Se|Hetnber, that 1 happened to be at Montgomery ; and I was 
so much delighted with the extensive and varied prospect 
from the castle ; that 1 rested under the cool shade of one of 
Sts walls for near an hour, feasting my eyes with the lovely 
picture before me. The scene, which was calculated for 
almost Arcadian felicity, was enlivened by the busy work of 
harvest, and the merry carol of the reapers floated chcermgly 
through the air. Tiie rustic swains and damsels were all assi- 
duously employed in gathering the yellow riches of the sum- 
mer, Some were cutting, others binding, aiul the gleaner 
Wjth bended shoulders traversing tin.* field, 
followed the loaded waggon, storing up witli care every car 
that fell.— I love to contemplate these rustic sights. 

Hail, thcrufure^ patrqnvss of hcaUb.«iiid ease. 

And coiilctnplatiou licart-consoliiig joys, 

.<%nd liartiili'ss pleasures in tlic throng'd 
Abode of muJiitudes uiiJuiowii ! Hail rural life 1 
Address hini>clf, who will to the pursuit 
or honours, or emoluicejitn, or faiiie ; 

T slndl not add myself to such ii share. 

Thwart his :iUeini)td or envy his success.* 

Whether 
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Whether in former times this place abouftiled more, than 
many others, with ladies of free lives, and unbecoming con- 
versation, it would be diflicult to ascertain ; but at an early 
period the burgesses, among their other privileges numbered 
the right of the Go^m^^tool, Cokestool^ or Cuckingstool.* This 
singular instrument of justice was an engine, invented for the 
punishment of dcolds, strumfiets, and other , disorderly women* 
by ducking them in water, andently called a mmbrel, tum- 
brellum, and sometimes a trt^buofcet it inn Used^in the time 
of the Saxons, by whotn it was Attalfitlg stole 

or scolding stool, that is, a kind 6f cK^tf/cV^eali, in^wbich they 
placed brawling dames, or meretrictom mlilels, tO tnake 
tiiem public examples ; and tn cases of great enormity, they 
were plunged over head in water. By Uiem it Is described as. 
Cathedra in qua rixosa* muliercs sedentes, aquis demergebantur* 
And the reason assigned for such punUhment was, Uuia per 
objurgali ices et mcrelrices inulca mala in villa oriuntur. Among 
the Normans it was denominaled Cathedra stercoris, and was 
applied for the chastisement of brewers and bakers, who 
transgressed ccrluiri laws, relative to their respective trades ; 
who for such malversation were adjudged to sit upon this 
stool, and be immersed Over head and ears in stinking water. 
Blouiitd* nieiitioiis tliis mode of inflicting punishment, us being 
in general use at Montgomery. Whenever any woman in the- 
judgement of the free burgesses, belonging to the town, was 
louiid guilty of causing strifes, fightings, defimiations, or other 
disturbances of the public peace, she was committed to the 
goging, or cue king stool, there to stand, or sit with her feet 

* naked. 


• Some wTllfr» suppose the name a corruption of duckin^'SlooI ; others 
conjecture it ia dL'rivc’d from elioakiiig stool, quia hoc modo dciucis;u aquis 
fore sufrocaiiiur. See ,1 :-w*ol»*s Law Dictionary. r»ut may it not he derived from 
gni^c, nn ol.i word for a ruckow, a bird uiiivcrsatly considered tJie cniblem ot 

lyockcry, signifying, that ilie in&triiniciU was intended to eshihit llie objects 
it to ridicule and dciision 
t Ancient Tenures and /oculai Customs. 
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OUbed, and her hair dialheTelled^for such a length of tiine> her 
judges should deem auflScient hs a jnark of infamy, and a 
public warning to all, who beheld her exposed condition. 

It is probable, that when this was not found to answer the 
intended end, 'that recourse was had to the ancient method, 
and immersion, or ducking added, as an improvement upon 
simple exposure ; with the view of preventing a repetition of 
the crime, if not effecting.a tadtcal cure in the oflending cul- 
prit The e^ighie for this purpose, consisted of a long beam, 
or'rafter, that mored W ii fiticrum, and extended towards the 
centre Cf^a river otpidilHi and to the' end towards the water 
was die atool, or chair, on which the offending parly was 
made ib'lrit By the Welsh it was called Y gadair goch, or the 
red clndr, and its use is alluded to in the following epigram : 


Ve vixen ciftmest your neighbour*! pe»t. 

Unless your tongues in future rest. 

Know that with all your faults* 3 our fate 
Is the red chair's degrading seat.” 

About five miles from Montgomery is Long-mountain, called 
by the Welsh Mynydd digoll, on which was fought the last 
decisive battle for the independence of the Principality. On 
the death of Llewelyn the North Wales men set up Madoc, a 
cousin of the last reigning Prince, who assembled a large 
army, and fought several splendid battles, in which he was 
victorious, particulaily on the Marches ; but at length* over- 
powered by the supeilor numbers, collected by the Lords 
marchers ; he here fell, after a well fought, and hard contested 
engas;ement. So that on this mountain may it be fairly said, 
expired the liberty of Wales. 

Eim ARJ> IIerbfrt, who has been styled by one writer ‘the 
celebrated flower of chivalry, in wdioiu madness and ability 
kept equal pace’, and by another, ‘ the iiistoiical, the philoso- 
phical, the right whimsical peer, first baron of Chirbury, p 
man at once and togethei^he uegociator, the scholar, states- 

0 man, 
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inap^ solclierjf the genius and absurdity" of hi$ tim aOd batioa^’ 
appears to bave been a native. of MonCgopie^*. He was.boir^ 
, in 1583» aitd for the first years 'of bis li^ 
puny« and so backward in his sp^ch, that stFongraf^eelich- 
sions were entertained, he woufd remain dumb.*. In his bYe» 
written by himselfj he obserifes, could understand 

' what was said by others but that he fbirebor^ to speaks f Met 
he shouM utter something iiBp»pj^4iV^ ; aQd^t the fimt 

questioits he t^sked^ was, ^ How,^;cm 
Though it was not till, he had l^^h^^ 
he was taught to 

made in learnings that in the space of fttO i^qnlred a 

con»devabte knowledge of t»tm and Greek ; ai^ at an eaaly 
period gained admissi^^ as a student, i|ilo/&nifersHy.^^, 
Oxford ; where by his exercises and logical disputatimi he ob- 
tained universal applause. To the dead, he also added the 
acquisition of several modern languages ; and became ah adept 
in music amd medicine, in which latter science, he. professed 
to have made some very valuable discoveries : and pretended 
to have cured many disorders, which baffled the skill of the 
most able physicians. After the accession of James the first 
he was created a knight of the Bath, and he solemnly declares, 
that he adhered strictly to his oath of knighthood, which re- 
quired him never to permit injustice to be done ; and in case of 
ladies, or gentlemen being wronged in their honour, if they 
demanded his assistance, that he should afford it without the 
least reserve, 8 lc » From this part of bis character it is, that* 
" in one point of view we observe him, like the knight of Ls 
Mancha, fighting witli windmills, redressing the wrongs oi 
distressed damsels, and risking his life, to wrest the top kno; 
*of a girl, but ten years of age, firom the hands of a rude de- 
spoiler ; whilst at other times we discern the same man devoted 
to a life of retirement, and with equal spirit cultivating phi- 
losophy, history, and poetry In the year 1608 he vi ited 

the 
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the continent making what is usoally donomiiiated * the grand 
tour of Europe ;* a^d in those countries he performed many 
acts, according to his own statement, of extraordinary heroism. 
On his return, he Has appointeil ambassador to France; and 
ill 1621 king James advanced hiiA to the dignity of an Iiish 
baron ; and a few ^ears subsequently he was created an English 
peer, by the style and title of loi*d Herbevt of Chiibuiy in 
Shropshire. On the breaking nut of the ci\il war he for a 
time espoused the royal eauae ; but from tbe imbecility and 
dlvisicins m the King's cnnncKs ; or the apprehension of losing 
his own property in the ‘unequal contest he went over to the 
populai>aj4r« He died in 164B, at tbe age of sixty •seven, and 
"wus^iniMie^ in the chancel of Su Giles's in the fields; where 
ther ioacription, drawn up by himself, is placed on a 

Qat nmrbjie slab that covers bis grave* 

" Hic 

fialmmatev’tjofpos Edwardi Herbert, equitis balnci, barotiis de Chirburj et 
Castle island, auctoris Ubri, eni tUtilus est. Do veritatc. Redder 
ut berba, vicesinio die Attgusti, anuo Domini 1648. 

The predominant features io the character of this extraordi- 
nary man appear to have been enthusiasm, and vanity, which 
so strongly tinctured all his actions, as to make them in many 
instances assume the air of insanity. A% a soldier he won the ' 
esteem of llic brave, as a knight his chivalry was copied from 
the Fairy Queen. In his own age lord Herbert was justly 
esteemed a prodigy of learning ; but in his literary pursuits , 
the same aircctation and -eccentricity are observable, which 
were distinguishable in all his other undertakings. lie is said 
to have been the first author, who reduced deism into a regular 
s\stcm, in which he asserted, and endeavoured to prove, the 
siifiiciency, universality, and absolute perfection, of natural 
religion ; without the aid of supernaltural, or extraordinary 
coiiniiuiiicatiDii of the divine will.'* Yet the very man, who 
- • condemns, 

* See an able rcPitJitiondf the positions laid down in support of such 4 
svsifm ill the work^ m' Locke; and more particularly, in Iceland's Deistical 
tv Filers • 
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'coi)demnsB aud endeavours to. explode all belief in revelation> 
us gross enthusiasm, was himself the greatest ^ all enthusiasts* 
For, when : he had finished the work,* on which he/wished to 
rest his future (amci he hesitated^ about publishing it to the 
world, till, as he states, he was induced to do a sign from 
Jlcaven This conduct is finely' ea^hsed by the late, earl of 
Orford. ** There i^ no stronger obaracteristie of human nature, 
than jis being open to the strongest contradictioiis : one of lord 
Herbert’s chief arguments against repealed religion is the iiu- 
probability, that Heaven should reveal its Will to dnly a portion 
of the carthi which he terms particular leligion. How could 
a man, who doubted of partial, believe indivldaal revelation ? 
What vanity to think his book of such importance to the cause 
of truth, that it could extort a declaration of the divine will, 
which the interests of half mankind could not !*” lie was the 
author of several works, viz. A life of Henry the * eighth ; 
Memoirs of his own life ; a Treatise de Religione Gentilium, 
error umque apud eas Causis; and a work, which he flattered 
himself contained such iiitrinsic merit, and the sentiments to 
be of so much importance to mankind, that be inserted its 
title “ Do Veritate” in the epitaph he left in lien of a me- 
mento inori. 

Lino HE Park, a small distance from the town, is a seat b^- 
Jonging to the earl of Powys. 

The road from Montgomery to Newtown lies through a fine 
cultivated country, aboaiidiiig widi delightlul scenery. A 
small distance from Montgomery the lain] coiitiinics gradually 
to ascend, and by reversing the view, from the eraineiice, i?* 
obtained a prospect so extensive and beautiful, as to defy the. 
powers of the. pencil to express its features by delineation. 
A vale in the highest state of culture is seen to extend several 
miles, in which the Severn, peeping in differen parts from 
among.the trees and meadows, assumes the appearance of so 
many small lakes: and the distant varied hills finely closr 

doligh’fiil 
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'liellghtful scene. The ipfhnt. Severn in its meandering caorse 
accompanies the road. a considerable portion of the way; in 
some placej ajiproaching near, and in others diverging from 
k ; and oftein bidden irom the sight by intervening trees and 
l^edges. 

The small hamlet of Abernmie, at the .confluence of the 
Mute,. about five miles from Newjton,is most deftciously situated 
on^the banks of the riv^, .sur;^^iled hills, and dieeorated 
with woods in all the li^iiriai^e of the most variegated 
foliage. "■ ‘J'-'’'' 

To the west of aforiress stand* 

fog of a. foi^htlly ridge, exceeding precipitous, 

ahdt:l||i^y encompassed by. a wooded dangle ; and at the bot* 
tom foiM^ rivulet ruhs to join the Severn. Buils of the 
small sliatiery stone, abundant in the vicinity, when neglected, 
fosooii fell to decay; and is- now in a demolished condition. 
: The remains, consisting of broken walls and turrets, somewhat 
■Tcsemble the ruin of Castell Dinas Bran. The two only acces* 
.sible sides were defended in the British manner by deep 
trenches, cut in the solid rock. According to Dugdale this 
fortress was built by Dafydd ap Llewelyn, a prince, who 
reigned from the year 1240 to 124G. But from the authority 
of John Dafydd Rhys, it appears to be referrible to a much 
earlier date, having been erected by Bleddyn ap Cynlyn, 
sometime between the yeurs lOG5 and 107 J. In 1278 Roger dc 
-Mortimer obtained a grant from Edward the first of this castle, 
logfllier with those, of Kcdeweti and Kcri, to hold himself 
ami his heirs for ever, by the M*rvice of three knights fees.* 

The origin of the name Dolforwyn, or the meadows of the 
maiden, has puzzled antiquaries, and baiiled philological in- 
quiry. Mr. Pennant supposes, that from a legendary story, 
handed down by tradition in the country, it has some allusion 
to the fiite of Sabva or Sabrina, as related by JeftVy of Mon- 
mouth. She WHS the daughter of Locrine, king of Britain, by 

Estrildis, 
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Estrildis, one of the three capthe virgin^ of matchless charms, 
which he took among the spoils# after he had defeated Humber, 
king of the Huns. The British monarchj having divorced his 
queen Guendolen,' took to his bed tb'le fair captive. But on his 
death Gueiidolen, assuming the reins of government, pursued 
Estrildis, and her daughter Sabra# with unrelenting fury# . 
causing both to be drowned in the river Hafren : which after* 
wards received the appellation of the innocent victim. Milton 
has made a fine use of this af&^ing story.* 

" The Severn iwifi* guOiy of ttiaideB*t deaths 
SabriDtiilierttMiie, ari^patet 
Whilome she wm the daughter of JLoetine^ 

That had the sceptre from his finher Smte. 

She, guiltless demsel, fijing the med putsnil 
Of her enraged stepdame Guendolen, 

Commended her fair innocence to the flood, 

Tiiatstajred her flight with his cros8*flowiDg course. 

The water-n^rmphs, that in the hottom plac’d. 

Held up their pearled wrists, and took her in. 

Bearing her straight to aged Nereus’ hall ^ 

Who piieohs of her woes, rear’d her lank head. 

And gave her to i is daughters to imbathe 
In iiectar'd layers, stow’d with asphodil ; 

And through the porch and inlet of each sense, 

Dropt ill ambrosial oils, till she revived. 

And underwent a quick, immortal change. 

Made Goddess of the river; Still she retains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
Visits the herds along the twilight meadows. 

Helping all urchin blasts, and ill-luck signs. 

That the shrewd meddling elf delights to make, 

Which she with precious vial’d liquors heals. 

For which the shepherds, at Uicir festivalt, 

Carol her goodness loud in rustic la^s ; 

And throw sweet garlmid wreaths into her stream 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 

ywrit 


Mask of Comus, 

3U. 
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Aiul> as the old swain saidj she can unlock 
'Jhc clasping ebartn, and thaw the numbing spelb 
1/ she be right invok'd in waibled sung; 

)'or tiiaidenhood she loves, and wilt be swift 
'lo aid a virgin, such as was hersetf. 

In hard besetting need ”— .** 

Gregynnoc: how the seat of Charles Hanhury, esq. a good 
old family mansion^ thougii neither happy in point of situation, 
nor elegant in its appeawicet will be notable as long as it 
stands, as having been the tesidence of uncommon hospitality, 
during the lifedme of Its late owner, Arthur Blayney, esq. a 
gentleman, who though possessed of greater means, yet when 
tbeox(entof his generous deeds are taken into the accouni, 
may Justly be ranked with the • man of Ross,* whose worth 
has been so pathetically described in the tuneful numbers of 
the bard of Twickenham* The first trait in his character was 
hospitality at home, nor could a house be found, where the 
visitor was more perfectly at ease, from the titled tourii^t to the 
poor benighted way-worn traveller, who knew not where to 
turn in, for refreshment, or repose. Patriotism seemed an 
innate principle, and the county in which lie resided, he con* 
sidered, as having a- peculiar claim upon him; and no under- 
taking of acknowledged utility, but met with his countenance 
and support. The roads in particular, for many miles round, 
owe their making almost iiitirely to his liberality ; and when 
his assistance was solicited for widening thcMn, or reiideiiiig 
fh« m iiioic coineiiicnt, by cutting oil’ angles, he would 
give tlic lands necessary for ihe purpose, upon one condition 
«>nl\ , * that the applicants took suliiciciit.* It was only iicce^^ 
.sai} to convince him of the advantage, likely to accrue from 
the eveciition of any plan, to be sure of his protection, and 
pec uiiiary assistance. Scarce a church in the neighbourhood, 
but what both in repairs, and ornaineiUs, bears ample witness 
to his imniiliccnce. Ilis tenants, from their relation lo bun 
iundlord, he reckoned as friends; and nut only allowed thciu 
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to gain reasonable profits from their farms, bat also encouraged 
them in every proper attempt at further iropravement. In 
the houses and offices he studied for them conrenience and 
pleasure; and so much did he perform in this way, that it is 
easy to trace his estates, which were very extensive, by flie 
superifir condition in which he left them. To his small tenant? 
he was a most bountiful master, and their cottages he deter* 
mined should be in a comfortable state. To each he allowed a 
little land, to support a cow or two, during summer, and found 
them hay gratis for their fodder in winter. To the poor he 
was a general benefactor) foif his charity was as diffusive as 
it was liberal ; but instead of bestowing It on the idle, va^^ 
grant, and clamorous mendicants, hiS chief aim and delight 
was to find deserving objects; and by a little timely assistance, 
to put them in the way, and enable them, by ufTording the 
means, to provide in future for themselves. Such was the late 
possessor of Gregynnog. 


Rich<^r than misers o’er tlicir countless hoardsj 
Nobler than kings, or court-corrupted 'ords 
Here dwelt ihe friend of man. O traveller hear. 

Departed merit claims the reverend tear. 

Friend to the friendless, to the sick man health, 

With generous joy Im viewed his modest wealtii. 

Bade it ditfuse its iidluciice around, 

Wiier’er the cramping hand of want was found. 

With hearty welcome care worn heart beguile . 

Its cheering beams e'en made the cottage smile 

lie heard the widow’s lieaven-brealhed prayer of praise. 

And marked the sheltered orphan’s tearful gaze, 

Dragged latent grief into consoling light. 

And banished pale-faced misery from his sight, 
if blessed with plenty, tliou liaHl wealth in store. 

And licavcniy bounty made thy cup run o’er. 

Then early loam i.ueh gifts to duly prize, 

Look to the exemplar, go. and do likewise. 

But if, like me, through life’s distressful sceuc, 

Louely and sad Ihv pilgrimage hath been ; 

And 
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And if thy brnast witb heart-siclf anguish fraught, 

. O'hou journey est onward tenpesMost jn thought. 

Here cheat thy cares in generous visions melt. 

And dream of goodness, thou hast never felt. 

Aberfechan, a good old house near Dolforwyn, was formerly 
a residence of the Lloyd family ; biitby virtue of marriage with 
the heiress of Richard Lloyd £sq.« it is now in possession of sir 
Gtrvetse Ciifton, bat'i. 


Or« in Welsh Trenetvydd, is a neat clean place ; 

biit the what are usually denominated half tim* 

bereil; ipves it to strangers, rather an appearance of meanness. 

. ■ ‘‘There ' Arc however in the town and contiguous, many good 
houses not built after the Welsh fashion ; and ds a place of resi- 
lience it <seems a desirable spot. The church, the principal 
public building, is an ancient structure, though not remarkable 
as an architectural object. An elegant screen, that separates 
the chancel from the nave, is decorated with various devices ; 
but its beauty is <lefaccd by being bedizened with gilded orna- 
ments. Over the comniuuion table is a small altar-piece con- 
taining a picture, said to have been painted by D^ er, the poet. 
The antique font and the screen are ri jjorted to have been 
brought from the abbey of Cwmhir in Radnorshire. 

Several woollen nianufacturc.s are carried on in the town 
and its vicinity, principally tlaiinels of all degrees of linencss ; 
and numerous persons are employed in the various requisite 
processf.s. But the number of these has been greatly reduced 
of late, by the introduction of nuichinery. The Carding and 
spinning, that used to employ the w^oinen and children, is 
now no longer dfine by hand : a circumstance, which though 
highly beneficial to the master tradesmen, has tended greatly 
to increase the number of paupers ; and brought additional bur- 
thens upon tliis and the surrounding parishes. 
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Newtowk Hall, the seat of sir John Pryie, stands iti a fine 
park, that extends almost up to the .town. The ficmily derive 
their descent from Klystan Glodrydd^ one of the five royal 
tribes ; and they became possessed of this place about th^ time * 
of Henry the sixth. The late owner, sir . John Pryse, tl\ough 
usually considered a good kind of gentleman, was a very ex- 
centric character. He married three wives. The first two he 
kept after their demise in an embalmed state, placing them in 
his chamber, one on each side his bed. The third, however, 
with a highly becoming spirit, refused the knight the honour 
of her hand, till he had removed the defunct rivals, and com.- 
mitted them to the proper place of interment. About the time 
of the latter’s death, a person by the name of Bridget Bostock 
of Cheshire, became notorious, by the pretended miraculous 
powers she possessed, and the surprising cures she is said to 
have performed ; healing all manneV of diseases by means of 
faith, prayer, and an embrocation of fasting spittle, applied to 
the impotent, or disordered subject. Ijowcvur absurd, or im- 
pudent the pretensions ot such impostors may be, there arc 
never wanting tliose, who will second the arrogant claim ; and 
whose credulity scen's to run parallel witli the blasphemous 
presuntplion. She was lolloAved by ii;ultitiidcs,'and her salival 
glands were kept in I’uil employ by the numbers who resorted 
to her for supernatural .relief. Among the applicants was sir 
John, who, wit!) a high spirit of enlhnsiasiii, wrote to this 
tvonder-working dame, recpiesting the favour, that, she would 
condcsc-tMuI to pay him a visit at Newtown Hall, for the pur- 
pose of exerting her extraordinary endowments in the restora- 
tion to life, of his third and favourite wife. The letter will best 
explain the reason of this singular request and the foundarum 
on whieli he built such a fantastical, and fallacious hope- I.ike 
the hero in the AMieid, liis mind appears to have dwelt so 
much upon the beloved ohject, that it produced such a sirong 
desire, as placed the mind in a state of reverie ; so that the 
'interruplicjii, or partition between this and a future world appa- 
rent! v no longer subsisted. 

Kuriiilc#' oro properata rctcxiic* fila.” 

ll 3 
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Purport qf Sir John Pr^a^s Letter to Mrs. Bridget Bostock, 1748. 

Madam« 

•* Having received information by repeated advices^ both 
public and private^ that you have of late performed many 
wonderful cures» even where the best physicians have failed ; 
and that the means used, appear to be very inadequate to the 
efiects produced ; I cannot but look upon you as an extraor* 
dinary and higbly-&vottred person. And why may not the same 
most merciful God« who enables you to restore sight to the 
blind, bearing to thedeaft and strength to the lame, also enable 
you to raise the dead to life ? Now, having lately lost a wife, 
whom I most tenderly loved, my children a most excellent 
8tep*mother, and our acquaintances a very dear and valuable 
friend, you will lay us all under the highest obligations : and 
1 earnestly entreat you, for God Almighty’s sake, that you 
will put op your petitions to the Throne of Grace on our be- 
half, that the deceased may be restored to us, and the late 
dame Eleanor Pryce be raised from the dead.— If your personal 
attendance appears to you to be necessary, I will send my 
coach and six, with proper servants, to wait on you hither, 
whenever you please to appoint, — Rccompcnce of any bind^ 
that you could propose, would be made uith the utmo.st grati- 
tude ; but I wish the bare mention of it is not ofienaivc to both 
<»od and you. 

** I am. Madam, 

" Your most obedient, and ver}’' 

** much afllictcd humble servant, 

« John Prvcl.*’ 

Laer-swe, about five miles west of Newtown, a place of 
great antiquity, is supposed to have been a Roman station; 
though not enumerated in any of the Itineraries. At present 
it is a small village, or rather hamlet, containing a few houseiS', 
on the banks of the Sevein. There are, however, evident traces 
of iia having been formerly of far gi eater extent ; for the adjacent 

fields 
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Acids are still divided by 1anes« intersecting each other at right 
angles, pointing out the sites of the ancient streets and on the 
north and west sides yet remain hollows, which' appear to have 
been part of the fossa, once surrounding the precincts of the 
place. Few coins have ever been found here ; but hewn stones 
for building, and bricks, such as were commoHly used in Roman 
cities, have been frequently discovered. ^ 

Two efucampnients are in the tminediate vicinity ; the one is 
a small suboval fortified post by the side of the road, calU^d. 
Owynfj^ydiL At a small diakance froip the river, in a field 
adjacent to tbe common, of RhoaDdiarbad, or the marsh where 
no quarter was given, is a large camp of a peculiar form and 
singularly fortified. On the south side is a vast mount of a 
conical shape, surrounded by a prodigious wide foss, which 
apparently was the site of an exploratory .tourer. At the 
northern extremity of the foss is an oblong area of various ' 
width, its greatest diameter being about seventy yards. This 
is defended on all sides by a lofty valium, and deep foss. In 
^ ,.the lower paii is a porta, or entrance way, that opens into a 
^ large rectangular camp, about two huiulred yards long, and 
more than one hundred broad. At the other extremity, in an 
opposite direction, is anotlier porta, and the w'hole encom- 
passed with a foss and vallum. A few years since was dog up 
in the south-west angle of this encampment, R^oman bricks, 
cemented with mortar, which were used for building the chim- 
ney of a neighbouring house. One among the number was 
an inscribed brick, having, in alto-relievo, the letters, 

C. I. C. 1. P. 11. 

which some antiquaries have decyj)hercd thus, Caius Julius 
Ctesar imptrator. But this is an imperfect interpretation, be 
cause the letters P and B, are left unaccounted for. The for- 
mer might signify propieetor, and the latter allude to the oil'i* 
cer's name. 

By the side of (jtvynfynnydd is easily traceable the Ro- 
* man road, called Swsan. It runs in a direction from Caer 
Sw's to Meibnl ; and its vestiges are visibly distinct as far as 

d 11 4 the 
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banks of the Vyrtiwy^ near Llyssin. This road the late !Dr« 
Worthington followed^ to Sti'eei fmr near Coed y Clawdd, 
in the parish of Rhaiader yn Mochnant ; from theiicet crossing 
Rlios y Brith dir to Pen y Street, it passed through Lam-jwrch 
to Caer fach, supposed to have been a small Roman camp, 
and from the tendency of the line, the termination was at 
Chester. 

The country beyond Caer-sws is literally a land of sheep- 
walks, the hills being left i^ an uncultivated, uninclosed state : 
aiid the flocks, like the migratory sheep of Spain, are driven 
, to them from distant parts, to depasture the summer herbage. 
The farms, which aro generally situated in the vallies, being 
a kind of appendages to the mountain pastures, serving as 
winter habitations, and depots for provisions and fodder. 

In this hilly district are the mountains of Camo, celebrated* 
like those of Gilboa, on account of the fall of the mighty. 
For the most sanguinary battle recorded in the Welsh Annals 
was here fought, A. D. 1077, between the forces under Gryf- 
fydd.ap (!ynan, the legal heir to the throne of North Wales; 
joined by those of Rhys ap Tewdwr, prince of South Wales ; 
and the powerful army assembled by Trahacrn ap Caradoc, 
the reigning monarch. The engagement \vas hot, being 
fiercely contested, and every inch of ground disputed with 
that valour and obstinacy, natural to rivals, who had every 
thing to hope, and every thing to fear. After a most 
bloody conflict, victory declared in favour of the former. 
Tralij^ern was slain, and his army being completely defeated, 
Gifrydd ap ("ynan, was put in possession of the crown and 
sceptre, w^orn by his ancestors.* 

On the summit of a high mountain, opposite to the village 
of Llano D fNAM is a British post, culled y Gaer Fcchan, or the 
small fortress, encompassed, or defended by a number of fossa, 
from one to five, according as tin? strength or w'eakness of the 
part': apparently required. A small lake in this vicinity, still 

retain^ 


• Wjune's Hist, cf Wulcs,^p. 108 . 
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retains th^ appellation of Llynyr Jlfange, or the Beavers pool, 
from having been in former times the haunt of those animals. 
For it appears evident, though the race is now extinct in Bri- 
tain, that anciently these animals abounded in the remote parts 
of this Island. The beaver anciently received the appellation of 
Uos^Iydan, or the broad-tailed animal : and though this may 
be applicable to the Otter, 8til^ a resident of these parts, fre- 
quenting the numerous lakes and streams ; yet Giraldus aflirms 
the bearer was found in his time ; and describes in detail the 
characteristics of the animal in question. The skin was in such 
esteem in ancient timesi that it was considered one of the 
chief articles of finery, and constitubltl one of the principal 
luxuries of dress, in the days of Hynrel Dda. In the juridical 
code drawn up under the sanction of that Prince, the value of 
a Beaver^skin was valued at one hundred and twenty-pence, 
while that of a Martin was twbniy-four ; and an otter, ermine, 
wolf, or fox only reckoned adequate to twelve. 

The road from Llanddinam to the southward winds most^ ro- 
mantically through a narrow vale, which, as it converges, is 
bounded by lofty hills, whose bases and sides are in a variety 
of places finely skirted with banging woods ; of which those 
of Berth Lwyd arc the most considerable ; and form a beautiful 
back ground to the remains of an ancient mansion, for centu-^ 
ries the residence of the Llwyds, collateial descendants from 
Tudor Trevor. The valley is highly cultivated and the river, 
liere hut a few yards across, glides smoothly, and silently 
along betw'ccn its sedgy banks, reilecting brightly the green 
impending foliage of its woodfriiiged margin. 

riclds, lau'iis, liills, valiics, pastures, all iippear 
Clad ill the varied beauties et' the year, 

Alcanderiiig waters, waving woods are seen. 

And cattle scattered in each distant green. 

The curling smoke, from cottages ascends. 

There towers the hill, and there the valley bends." 

LLANVDLOES. 


« Li-get W.Micx, tCL 
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The entrance into this town over a long wooden bridge, 
erected in 1741, that crosses the Severn, is by no means calcu* 
lated, to prepossess the traveller in favour of the place. The 
streets, forming right angles, would favour the idea of a Ho* 
nan origin ; but no other indicatioiis have ever been noticed, 
to corroborate the coi^ecturo# The situation is pleasant, and the 
di&erent areas spacious ; yet bavtiqr very few good houses, and 
the groater number being built of timber frames, and the inter* 
mediale spaces formed with what is technically denominated, 
wMk and dah, that is, laths, or sticks, intertwined, and the 
smtersttees filled up with mud; add, together with the irregu* 
hrity of their position, to give*an awkwardness to its appear* 
ance, not very inviting to the passing visitant. The w idtb of 
the streets also, which in most other places is deemed a great 
advantage, here becomes an abominable nuisance; from the 
custom the inhabitants have of accumulating tUeir ashes, 
in large heaps before their respective doors; the exhalations 
from which in hot weather must be very ofiensive to persons, 
accustomed to the cleanliness of places, where the name and 
duty of a scaveuf^er are well understood. 

The church, dedic'ated to St. Idlos, or Velios, is noted for its 
roof or deling, consisting of curiously carved oak. The. nave 
is separated from the ailc by circular columns, surrounded by 
round pillars ending in capitals of palm leaves, which support 
six pointed arches. 'I’he upper parts arc decorated with angelic, 
or cherubic figures, each of which exhibits a shield, charged 
with dilVerent coals of arms. These ornamental parts, accord- 
ing to the tradition of tlic neighbourhood, were brought from 
the abbey of Cwiuhir in Radiiorsliiic : and the date on the 
roof, 1542, nearly corresponds with the period of monastic 
dissolution. 'I'lie Market-house standing in the centre of th^ 
town, is a meun, low building, constructed of the same nia- 
9 tcrials. 
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tDrials and in a similar manner to most of the dwelling houses. 
In this a weekly market is held every Saturday* The number 
of houses is 498; and of inhabitants 2982. These are chiefly 
employed in agriculture, or in. manufacturing .flannel ; a . con* 
siderablc trade in that article being candied on here and in .the 
adjacent country. Lately several ibetorios. furnished with 
machinery for carding, and spinning the wool, have been erect- 
ed in the vicinity. A very large conceijn, called the Alba 
Mill, belongs to Messrs. Herbert and Britton^ who send most 
of their goods to the London |kiarket. The effects produced on 
the general inhabitants of my district by the diniinislibig 
manual labour, is in few more sipparent than in this. The poor 
rates are twenty-eight times more than they were in the year 
1744. Jf'rom 1799 to 1801. a space of two years, the increase 
was from 8171. 9s. 4d. to 16341. 18s. 9d!! ''The number of 
heads of families, and single persons, receiving weekly pay^ 
is 963. exclusive of 10 or 19 families, who have occasional 
relief. By averaging only tliree persons to a family, it 
appears, tluii 898 {levsons are '>upporlcd by the remaining 
1454 .''* 

A coarse slate abounds in the neighbouring hills, and a 
good building stone, composed of schistus. that appears to be 
trapping into hornblende; notwithstanding which, in many 
parts of the country, the ancient covering for roofs is still 
pertinaciously adopted, viz. shingles, or heart of oak split, 
and cut into the form of slates. The custom is said to have 
been introduced by the 8axuns> and tlie name is cvkl(?ntly de- 
rived from the language of that pe(»ple ; schindel signifying 
the same thing. From this place the route to the pride, and 
boast of the county, is generally made; the traveller resting 
here, previous to engaging in this arduous undertaking. Tiic 
following description from a manuscript account of two gen- 
tlemen. who lauly visited this part of the Principality^ after 

scientific 


• Diivics*a Agric. of North Wales, p. 429. 
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scientific pursuits^ must be gratifying to those who may feel 
inclined to visit 

" Plynlinnnonis ardua moles.*’ 
or the vast mountain of Ph/nlimmon, 

" The weather was exceedingly fine, and the rivers, from long 
previous drought, ‘being scant of water, we took our direction 
for Plynlinimon, up the Severn, observing as wc proceeded 
the various fossil substances, which, washed from the hills 6y 
mountain torrents were strewed over the rocky bed of the 
river, till wc arrived at Melia Velindre : at which place is a 
small cataract, not a little romantic, from the curvature of the 
stream and surrounding scenery* About .six miles up, at 
Gafron, is an old copper-work. We now ascended Giyn 
Hdfen, tvhich is a well cultivated farm. We again descended 
into a boggy vale by a very difficult road, running in a wind- 
ing manner, along the precipitous side of the hill. Pursuing 
omr course, directed by the stream, along the moras.sy banks, 
having the Biga mountains on our right, and those, which 
separate the vale of the Severn from the vale of the Wye, on our 
left, we met with little interesting, v,ive the small river Se, coming 
from the south-w'est, and forming lieie a junction with the Hafren. 
Soon, however, the objf.ct of our excursion rose in lofty, but suU 
Icn grandeur befi»re u^. The vale, diverging to the north, and 
south, developed the mountain, uhich ajipeared with less 
abruptness and elevation, than, from prior information we 
had reason to expect. Its sides and summit, as well as the 
adjacent hills, were totally devoid of woorl, a nudity, tliat 
invariably gives mountainous scenery a forbidding aspect. 
Wo persevered in onr dreary route till we reached Blaen 
Hafren, a farm-house, if such it can be called, occupied by 
a Mr. Edward Howdands ; who has no inclosed land, hut 
pays an acknowledgment of ten pounds per aiinnm, the rent 
of the range of the mountainous pasttire, for his sheep. These, 
ap|3areritly a peculiar race, arc horned, slim in the carcase, 
sniiill handsome faces, and remarkable for the comparative size 
4>f their tails; which are here suflered to grow, till the animals 

arc 
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are slaughtered. They breed and winter on the. mountains, 
are never housed, and seldom allow^ed the smallest quantity of 
fodder ; their size is consequently diminutive, and the wool 
coarse. 

Near this house the last for some miles, in extent, the Severn 
rolls its waters over a lofty ledge of slate rock, in which it has 
formed a series of fanciful-shaped gullies. One in particular 
is of a globular concave shape, as accurate as if perfonned by 
art, several feet wide, and of considerable depth* It was now 
full of clear water, the river becoming a small stream ; but in 
the Winter months, we were informed, the quantity of water 
is immense ; and the fell remarkably fine* The district, des* 
titute of population, and unenlivened by the cheering views, 
arising from cultivation, assumed an air of dreariness, scarcely 
to* be conceived ; which, whatever may be the cause in the 
wild waste, quickly ailected our spirits, and our minds soon 
became in unison with the sombre aspect of the country. We 
continued to follow the stream, which now came in a serpentine 
course from the we$tward,rolliiig through a ch!i5ni,formcd through 
schistose rock, in some places shallow, and in others very deep. 
At length this noble river, which, before its conflux with the 
ocean, carries ships on its bosom for a number of leagues, 
dwindles iiilo a mere ditch, rniiiiing through marshy land; 
out of which, OJ1 each side, burst up numerous springs, that 
flow over the surface of the soil, in general cf>vered with 
carnation grass. A small distance from this spot, is the head, 
or chief fountain, on the north side of the mountain, which 
issues forth a strong chalybeate water, leaving a deposit ofsevc* 
ral fuebes, consisting of pure ochre of a very fine orange colour* 
The chasm continues some yards above tl\e spring, and exhibits 
on its sides peat-earth, several feet deep, resting on a deep 
bed of white marl, and just above, over a ledge of rocks, at 
times, flows water from another spring, which was at thu 
time, September tlic third, perfectly dry. In the vicinity 
Me found, several plants, that generally have their habitats in 
Jaiountaiuous marshes, viz, VUis, idcca, Butomiis umbcllaius, 

Curtu 
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Carex pantifiora, Schtemis nigricans^ Stirpux iMUstris, Scirpus 
pnlustrU, aiid Ei lophorum polystachion^ The latter the coun* 
try people uae for making candles^ which they perforin f3y 
faking of!' all the bark> but one narroiv strip, and dipping 
them ill kitchen grease^ These, denominated Canxvyll frtvyn, 
they carr3* in their hands, or place in a soft of candle- 
stick, adapted for the ptirpose, terminating at the upper-end, 
like a pair of pinchers. As we approached the top of the 
moantain, the sarface exhibited patches of coarse grass, inter* 
mixed with heaps of ItycM stobes, and fragments of rock, 
tying' about in all direbtkma; among which are quantities of 
mixed and very pare quaitn< Amidst these blocks of quarts 
are ftatnetons hillocks of peat earth, so light as to be dflveia 
idmat by the wind, like sand-hills near the sea coast The 
summit may be called bifurcate, consisting of two small heads ; 
and on the summit of each is a carnedd, or large heap of 
stones. The one, on the highest peak is of a pyramidal shape, 
and was onguially piMliaps used, as a military beacon. 
A custom considered sacred by the WeUh, is, that of persons 
who ascend thus tar, placing on the heap, each one, or more 
stones, which they rail Cornu y Plyiilimmon. Numerous 
birds frequent the inountain, ravens, cranes, herons, snipes, 
both the lesser and greater, with flocks of plovers. The ivily 
fox also here finds a harbour f»>r the purpose of committing 
Ins depredations upon the defenceless sheep. A grand phe- 
nomenon ])resented itself to view, while we took our repast 
on the summit. Tlie weather had been rather dull, as we made 
the ascent, but suddenly the wind shifted, pouring rains des- 
cended below, darksome clouds drove round the mountain ; 
enveloping the whole surrounding country in one complete 
.slate of impenetrable mist. While with us it was perfectly 
dry, and over our heads was shining a most brilliant sun. We 
began to despair now of obtaining what, we had been assured 
wasaunist deligliiful prospect. But as suddenly as the clouds^ 
were collected, they were, after a short time, dispersi d ; wheft 
a most majestic panoramic view' burst at uiict on the astonished 
sight. To the south the hills of Cardiguiishire appeared be- 
neath 
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neatb, like so many hillocks, expanding ibr a great extent, 
in various directions ; Cardigan bay with St. George’s channel, 
finely appeared to the west; to the north, Cador Idris^ and 
part of the Snowdoiiian chain, that parts Merioneth from 
Caernarvonshire ; to the north-east the' Breiddin hills ; and 
to the east, parts of the counties of Hefreford ^and Salop. 

It is remarkable, that this mountain, which Mr. Pennant was 
deterred from visiting, by having been informed, that it lay 
in a dreary uninhabited district, and altogether an uninteresting 
object, should give birth to ibor very considerable rivers; 
two of wtiich stand itnrlvaiied' in point of pictoresque beauty ; 
and the third, after father Thames, in commercial importance; 
vis. the Lly fiiiant, RJieidiol, Wye, and Sevenu The first issues 
from Glas llyn ; the second from Llyn Llygad Rheidiol; and 
taking a south-westerly direction fells into the sea, near Aberyst* 
with; the third flows from two powerful springs on die 
south-eastern side, and after watering the counties of Radnor, 
Brecon, and Monmouth, joins below Chepstow, the Severn 
whose course has been previoudy described. Descending by 
a dilleifnt path the rugged and boggy sides of the moun- 
tain, we retuined to Bidcn hafren, and were glad to partake 
nf addlthmnl refreshment. After passing a rivulet, called 
running to ttie southward of Hafren, in a south-easterly 
deletion, we passed the Biga Mountains, at Cwm Biga, and 
passing Liw yn y Cog, crossed the river Clewedog, at New mill ; 
and obtained the turnpike road, from Llanydloes to Machynlleth, 
at the eleventh mile stone. 

The night was exceedingly dark, and the rain came down in 
torrents, the horses were jaded, and our own spirits exhausted, 
when %ve arrived at Rhyd purthmaen, a miserable hovel, 
ycleped a public house. Twice did we enter this dwelling of 
wretchedness, and disgusted with the toute ensemble, deter- 
niined to proceed with the view of reaching Machynleth, 
nine miles further : but the consideration of the state of our 
Ijeasts, and the arduous journey they had yet to perform, 
induced us to relinquish the design, and put up vvith the incem- 
veniences, and iiulfcr the privations, which vve had painfully 

foreseen. 
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foreseen, though unable to prevent, and now were more pain<« 
fully compelled to experience. 

Early in the morning, finding the surrounding country was 
a mineral tract, we proceeded to explore its subterraneous 
treasures. Several lead mines have been worked, and others 
were now working in the Vicinity. Tallefi mine, the property 
of sir Walkin Williams Wynne, lying on the south-side of 
the small river, Twymmin, contains rich Veins of ore, and 
was long successfully worked; but the water increasing the 
concern was abandoned, fm^ Want of sufficient spirit in the 
lessees to incur the cxpence, necessary for draining the work. 
Though it appears an attempt was made for the purpose, as 
there yet remains a part of a noble level, driven under the , 
hill in a southerly direction. l$gar Gallad mines, on the • 
opposite side belonging to Mr. Salter of Machynleth, were in 
full work. The shafts are fifteen yards in depth, and a level about 
fifty yards in length, drove from south to north, takes off* the su«w 
perfluous waters. The ore obtained from these mines is chiefly 
that called steel-grained, very little of the cubic, or potter’s ore, 
being found. The ore contains a sufficient portion of silver, to an- 
swer the purpose of assaying. The matrix is quartz, or hard com- 
pact shale, mixed with quartzose spar. The dip of the veins form^ 
ad>3Ul sixty degrees with the horizon, in an uniform directio;^;^^' 
from west to east ; or at least never verging more than fotnr 
points from that bearing. The steel-grained ore, sells from 
fourteen to sixteen pounds per ton ; and potter’s ore, from 
eighteen to twenty. 

JJynifyngiwi, or as it is vulgarly called, Dyngum mine, 
belonging to a i\Ir. (iriHith Jones, is nearly worked out, as it 
is termed ; but the fact appears from the nature of the strata, 
that the veins have been pursued in a wrong bearing. Nine 
sliafts, about fourteen yards deep, have been sunk, and a 
level drove live hundred yards in length from the river. This 
at present is a sinking speculation. 

Besides lead, ores of zinc are found, particularly the spe- 
cies, denominated black Jack, which is not, as formerly, thrown 

away 
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itway M Tttw, OT used for repairing road«; but carried to 
to Machynlleth, and sold for thirty* shillings per ton. The 
Twynning takes its ri«e in the small lake of Glas Llyn, and 
afler passing these mincs^ running in a line easterly, joins the 
Bran to the east of Mallwyd. Before it arrives at Istrad 
Gallad, it rolls its waters with great precipitation over several 
rocky ledges, so as to form together m very pleasing foil of 
about fifty feet. 


msmKUJsm. 

At the conflux of the ]>elae with dm Sovey, stands Ma« 
ehynlletb, a fleet regular well built town, and preferable in 
appearance to most in North Wales. It bM apparently a 
claim to high antiquity, for it is generally supposed to 
have been a Roman station, the ilfs^fona of the Itinerary, 
Near Penalt, about two miles distant, is a place, denominated 
Ci^fk Coer, or the ridge of the city, where Roman coins have 
frequently been found, and formerly were visible the remains 
of a circular fortification of considerable extent* But . upon 
the highest pait of the hill was the main fort, built in a quad- 
rangular form, and encompassed with a strong w'all, accom«' 
panied by a foss and vallum, of an oval shape, excepting the 
side towards the valley, where they were continued in a strait 
line. The outer walls were built of a rough durable stone 
dug at Tai y garreg, near seven miles distant. From the site 
of this fort a road twelve yards wide, formed of pebbles and 
larger stones, extended in a direct line through the marshy 
meadows, for two hundred yards, to the water-side. Beyond 
the river the foundations of many houses are yet discoverable ; 
and upon a low mount stood a small fort, supposed to have been 
erected with such bricks, as have been frequently found on the 
spot ; and specimens of which may be found intermixed with 

the stone ill the walls of Penalt church. Near ihe main fort 

• ^ 

silver coins of Augustus and Tiberius, have been dug >'P » J’l'* 
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the station appears to have been principally occupied by troops^ 
under the command of a Lieiltenant, in the time of the em* 
peror Ilonorius. 

The church is not remarkable, but for an absurd custom, 
too prevalent through the country, that of vidiite-washing 
the outside. 

The To^n hall is attain unadorned^ good structure. 

Theancient senate Aoa6c, now degraded, by being converted 
into a stable, adjoining a butcher^s shop, has a spacious entrance 
door-way, that evinces iu occupancy, at some former period, 
bad been more honourable. Here in 1402, when the rebel 
chieftain, Owen Giyndwit* from repeated successes was in the 
meridian of his glory, assembled the estates of Wales, and 
held a mirltament; by which his title to the Prmcipallty was 
solemnly acknowledged, and he formally underwent the cere** 
mony of coronation. On this occasion the new Sovereign 
narrowly escaped assassination. Dafydd Gam, so called from 
ba\ ingbutone eye, a man w horn Mr. Carte describes, as holding 
his estate of the honour of Hereford, who had been long In 
the service of Bolingbroke, and firmly attached to his interest. 
Notwithstanding bo was allied by affinity to Glyiidwr, having 
married his sister, yet so much did he detest his cause, and 
such a furious hatred hud he conceived for his peison; that 
he appeared in the assembly, as an abettor of the purpose for 
which the meeting was called ; but W'ith tlie secret intention, 
and treacherous re:>olutioii of murdering Ins brother-in-law, 
and Prince. The plot was, however, timely discovered. Da- 
fydd was seized and imprisoned, and w^ould have instantly met 
with condign punishment, had it not been for the intercession 
of Owen’s best friends, and warmest partizans. lie received 
a pardon, on his giving solemn assurances, that he would ad« 
hero to the cause of (^yndwr, and aid in secuiiiig the indepen- 
dence of his country. He most probably, conceiving that 
extorted concessions were not binding, quickly acted contrary 
to his promise ; for which Glyndwr, in resentment, burnt hi^ 
bouse, and kept him in close confinement at Machynlleth till 

the 
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the year 1 419. Party zeal, or hopes of reward from the PngUsh 
court, probably incited him to attempt the nefaricnis deed. 
Carte says* he was instigated by Henry, which appears very 
likely s fog after repeated efibrts made to obtain his liberty, 
the King was under the necessity of issuing a writ, permitting 
his e8quire> Llewelyn ap HoeL father of Dafydd Gam, to make 
use of the services of sir John Tiptofte, and William Boteler, 
to treat with 'Owen about the redemption of his son from cap* 
tivity; who is described as kept forti and duri prisonk; or in 
case of failure, to endeavour to seize some of Olyndwr’s friends 
that might be exchanged for Gam. And it is rather singular^ 
that the watchful eye of these government agents should have 
passed over two Welshmen of rank, whom they had in their 
power, the same year ; and might have made them the ransom 
of their coadjutor. These were Rhys ap Tudor, and his brother^ 
both lords of Penmynydd in Anglesea. 

On the suppression of the rebellion under Glyndwr, Dafydd 
obtained his liberty • and was cordially received at the court 
of Henry the fifth. On the war breaking out between England 
and France, he received a commission, and was in high favour 
with his royal master. Previous to the notable battle of Agin* 
court, he was sent on a reconnoitring party, to explore the 
ground, and ascertain tlie number of the enemy’s forces. On 
his return he informed the monarch, ‘there were enough to 
kill, enough to be made prisoners, and enough to run away.* 
In that engagement the King W'as nearly taken, being surround- 
ed by the enemy ; but was rescued by the personal piovvess gf 
Dafydd, his son-in-law Roger Fyehan, and his relative Walter 
Lloyd ; who saved the life of the Sovereign at the cxpence 
of their own; fulling victims to their courage, after receiving 
many fatal wounds. The King, when victory was announced, 
rode up, and approaching the place where they lay weltering 
in their blood, conferred on them, in articulo mortis, the mo- 
ment 


* Hist of England, Vol. II. p. 654 . 
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mtiit of death, the only reward of their valour be could bestow 
on the melancholy occasion, the honour of knighthood* The 
circumstance is charmingly embellished, and the character of 
Gam finely depicted, in tliat of Captain Fluellin, by immortal 
bard. 

The inhabitants of this town are cbieily employed in handU 
craft business, a considerable tanning business being carried 
on here, the manufiicture of flannel, and wliat are proviiH 
cially termed ti'ebs, by the London drapers, and Welsh plains 
or cottons. These are n coarse sort of white thick cloth, matie 
in pieces of length firom mnety to one humli ed and twenty 
yards, which fomerly consfltuted a portion of the export 
trade; hut latterly, this article has bee: i ronfmed for clothing 
ibe army# and home consumption. 

Near the village of ittuiiiN AiiEniuaiACTH Hall, 

the residence of Sir J. DaJiwood Kimr, hurt, erected on an 
eminence amidst rich plantations; a tiiat far exceeds in 
picturesque beauty bis enviable seat at West Wycombe in the 
county of Bucks. 

Llanruaiaob, a village partly in Dcnbighsliire, and partly 
Sn Montgomeryshire is situated in a deep hollow, surrounded 
by mountains who.se sumiuiu are frequently obscured by the 
impending clouds. It receives the epittiet of mochnantj or the 
vale of the rapid brook, to lUstinguish it from other places in 
North Wales of the same name, consisting of sixteen townships: 
the parish is populous and the church dedicated to St. Dog van, 
ij, for tins part of the country, a good building. The living is 
a rich one, and the place has been distinguished by several of 
ils incumbents having been celebrated men. Dr. William 
Morgan, who first translated the Bible into Welsh was rector 
here, prior to his being rewarded by queen Elizabeth with 
the bishoprick of Liandafi'in 1595, from whence he was trans* 
lated to St. Asaph. The last rector of the parish, was the learned 
but facetious divine, Dr. South. On his decease the tithes were, 
by an act of Parliament, appropriated towards the maintenance 
of the choir, and repairs of the cathedral of St. Asaph. The 

learned 
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learned and excellent character^ Dr. Worthington was also 
vicar of this place. 

The cataract^ called P^s^ll Rhatadr, is well deserving the 
attiMition of the observant traveller^ as being the mpst cele*^ 
brated waterfall in this country. It terminates the precipi<» 
tous end of a very narrow well-wooded valley^ dividing^ as 
it weie^ a bold front of the Berwyn mouutdins. Through 
this flows the small river Rhaiadr^ constituting here a boundary 
line betwixt the counties of Montgomery and Denbigh ; and 
tn its course forms many gratifying scenes, before it joins its 
waters with lltr Tanat. The liver^ after sliding gently down 
a sni ill declivi^v. sudiienly darts over a {lerpendicolar ledge 
of rock iipwardh hundred feet in height^ and thence it« 

furioubly rages ^hiougli a natuml arch, forming a second cata* 
ract^ into a sinall basin at the bise. The water in its descent, 
16 ubstruefed by the triad's of rock, rrhlch forms the sides of the 
pMssagt It has luH'cd; an<b impatieniof controul, impetuously 
bursts through with tiiunderiiig nojse. emitting a spray, like 
tlie smoke, issuing from the t^xplosion of a caimon. The cata* 
met itself is devoid of woofl ; but it has so much simple gran- 
deur, that trees perhaps would tend tu diminish, rather than 
heighten the ellbct. The upper part of the cataract, when 
the sun shines upon it, is visible to a great distance, along the 
valley, and the. sylvan scenery, in the opposite view, 
forms a fine contrast to the bleak, naked, barren rock, over 
which the river rolls its turbulent waters ; and along this hol- 
low, its linear and silvery appearance give an air of singularity 
and diversity to many of its views. Yet Mr. Skrine, who 
frimi his writings appears to have indulged a taste for the 
beauties of ever-varied nature, observes, ** Though certainly 
the highest, this is far from being the most picturesque watcr- 
^fall, we had seen in our tour; and perhaps it fails at the first 
view to strike the sight so forcibly as might be expected, in con- 
firquence of the gnat absence of all external scenic beauty,"* 

He 
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He conic] not help however^ when he. reached the spot^ bring 
strongly impressed with its magnitiide» and sublimity; tlioogh' 
the stream> at the time» was more scantyt than usual. The 
bite worthy vicar of Llanhakdr contrived to prevent a dis- 
appointment of this nature, happening to any fViends, that 
visited bis hospitable dwelling. He had a pair of flood-gates, 
fixed in the stream above the fall, occasionally to obstruct the 
passage of the water. And when a sufficient quantity had 
been accumulated, they were suddenly thrown open, and 
the rushing down of the colleoted flood, is said to have 
afforded a spectacle, similar to that produced in a rainy 
season by the monntain' torrents. This gentleman, also, 
erected a small cottage at the base of the rock, for the 
accommodation of general visitors. This is exceedingly con- 
venient for those who take refreshments with them, as the 
cataract is more than four miles distant from the vi tinge. 

BotiPscH, finely situated on the banks of the Cain, wai? a 
seat of the late Bel Lloyd, esq, in right of the heiress of the 
place. Miss Price. The house is a good mansion, ami the 
grounds were greatly improved by the late owner, hose taste 
for planting was unrivalled in this part of the country. The 
natural situation, also, adds fresh charms to the place. The 
valley here beginning to expand, lias its beauties heightened by 
cultivation; and the river meandering through rich meads, 
bounded by low well wooded hills, with the towm and church 
of LlanPyHin, appearing in one angle, contribute to afford 
variety to the view. It now belongs to his son Edward 
Lloyd, Esq. 

LLANFYLLIN. 

A market town, containing about a thousand inhabitants, 
was- incorporated under a charter, granted by Llewelyu ap 
Gryflydd, in 'the time of Edward the second ; and afterwards 
coidirnied by Edward de Charlton, lord of Powys. Among 
privileges the burgesses were exempted fr«n toll through- 
out 
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the Princess territories, end exonerated from theamt gileamp 
&Cp 5tc. hampium. They were also invested with the povicr of 
taking, imprisoning, and trying thieves, and other malefactors; 
and if they^ escaped the hands of justice, of pursuing them for 
one league round the town. Any stranger residing in the 
place, and paying scot and lot, for the space of one year, 
obtained its freedom. By virtue of the charter it is governed 
by two bailiffs, chosen annually, and who under a further 
grant in the time of Cliarles the second were madejustices of 
the peace, for the corporate district, during the time, iltiey 
held the office* liaving no manufactures, very little trade, 
and being no thoroughfare, it is rather a dolU poor town. 

LLwyniAarn Hall, a seat of Sir Wutkin WilliamB Wjfune, 
hart, is a very large old mansion, surrounded by a well wood- 
ed park, which being situated in a hilly naked country has 
its natural beauties heightened, by the sterile contrast of the 
adjacent scenery. 

Llangkdwen Hall, another seat of the same baronet, stands 
in the vale of Llatigedwen. The house is a handsome stone 
edifice, and was a favourite residence of the present pro- 
prietor’s father ; but is now seldom visit«*d by the family. 

Llausymynach, or Llanymyiieicli, a considerable village 
and of high antiquity, is pleasantly situated on the banks 
of the Vyrnwy ; which river is navigable, during several 
months in the year, for barges from forty to fifty tons burthen, 
into the Severn, that runs about three miles distant; this cir- 
cumstance and iu standing in the opcuiing of three vallics, 
at the intersection of two great public roads, render it very ad- 
vantageous for trade. 

The name, signifying the village of miners, points out its 
origin. In the north-west part, of the parish is an isolated 
hill, once abounding with copper, lead, and other minerals, 
well worthy the traveller’s notice. It appears to have obtain- 
ed attention so early as the time of the Romans, who foond 
it their interest to anatomize the bowels of Llanymynacb hill 
A strong vestige of their mining is, ^ an immense, level, 
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btanching oat in varions directions, at they were kidiiced to 
proceed by the iatimalions of the difiereat i^einl of ore. Its 
'windings are so namerovs and intricate, that some years hack 
two men of this parish, endearonring, to explore its maaes, 
were so bewildered in its labyrinths, that, when they were 
(bond by some miners, who were sent in search of them, they 
had lain themselves down in despair of ever seeing any more 
the light of day. It is now called the Ogo, or Cavern. About 
forty years back some miners in search of more copper, found 
in the recesses several skeletons, iying in thenr natural order. 
When alive they seem to imve dragged a life of misery, m 
this gloomy manskm fer some time ; for there were some cu« 
Itnary iiteiisil8,aflre place, and a aman hatchet fonnd near them. 
Them wete sfeo found a number of Roman coins, Antoninus, 
Fimitina, and others. One skeleton had a brarelet of glass 
beads, like those dniidical rings called glaiu neidr, the ova 
anguinumof Pliny, around his Icfuwrist, and a battle-axe by 
his side. About fifteen years after this first discovery, other 
miners found several human bones there ; and a golden bracelet 
clasping about the wrist/** 

The Romans appear to have pursued this vein of copper 
from the Ogo, the w'bols length of the hill in an easterly 
direction ; which is evident from numerous cavities on the 
summit. Both copper ami lead ores are still dug here ; but 
the works have been for some years past in a declining state, 
from the ore obtained, not answering the expence in* 
curred in working the mines. Zinc is found in both its 
unions with the catbonic and sulphuric acids, commonly 
known under the appelialion of calamine, and black-jack. 
The matrix of the ddlercnt ores is limestone of an excellent 
quality j oil Ilf r for hu'.lding, or agricultural purposes. Mach of 
it is a kind ol pear!- coloured mat ble, variegated with ted and 
white Vf 'ns ; and capable of receiving a high degree of polish 
The strata consist of numerous layers, generally in an horbon- 
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tal position^ f xccpt in some instances tn which they SLVe cur- 
Tilriicar ; and in one p1ace> where* by some convulsion of 
mture* they incline downward* forming tan obtuse angle 
witb the plane of the horizon ; measuring about fifty degreet. 
In some of the best quarries* from ten to tweWe layers may 
be seen at one pcrpenciiciilar view. That* belonging to a Mn 
Baugh* comprises twenty* making the depth of limeRtone sixty^ 
two feet and a halt. 

Lianymynach hill supplies a cmisiderabla part of Salop with 
lime* and nearly the whole ef Moatgomeiy shire; it being 
conveyed for manure to the distance of forty • five miles.* The 
quantity burnt on the hill* is inconoeivahly great; and much 
is carried off in its indurated form. About one hxmdred and 
fifty men are employed at the kilns* in Summer; and about 
fifty in quarry ing-stonc during the Winter. The season of cai^ 
riage continues from March till October* and the products 
amounted* one year* to eight thousand tons and upwards. Thede* 
mand has continued to increase ; for after the improvement of the 
roadb* under the turnpike act* the increase of lime for agricuHaral 
purposes in this county was judged to be ten-fold ; and since the 
carriage has been further facilitated tu several parts* by the 
Ofieiiing a navigable canal* the quantity has been immense. 

Behides calcareous matter* this hill affords some pure* and 
some mixed* ur aeiated argill * and the miners in sinking a shaft 
ill quest of ccilaininc* after having obtained the depth of thirty- 
live yards* tlirough lime-sione* discovered that the substratum 
consisted intirely of a kind of red bolar earth. 

I'his bill lias witnessed some of those sanguinary conten- 
tions* which marked the period of the early history of this 
island. Ou oiie of its sloping sides* in tiie most accessible 
part* a stupendous rampart of loose stones* accompanied b} 
a deep fuss extends from top to bottom ; and at certain dis- 
tances beyond* are two other fossa* cut through the rock, with 
vast labour ; these probably originally had their concomitant 
valla. This has been a supposed work of the Komans, to 
guard their ores from depredation ; but it was more probably 

British* 
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Briti5h« formed as a defence .Against the incursions of the 'Sax- 
ons; for the works aie similar to those, which constituted the 
strength of other posts, erected by the Britons ; and the iamoos 
tJlawdd OiTa of the Mercian pnnre, may he distinctly traced 
across the hiil; and about two miles distant, on the banks of the 
Vyrnwy, once stood Cnrrcg Hwva rasiie, of which no vestiges 
remain at pieseiiti except the foss on the eastern side. Res* 
peeling this place of refuge, history ia nearly silent, save, that 
mention is made of its having been taken in the year 1 1G2, by 
Owain Cy veiling, and Owain ap Madoe, who kept possession oi 
it for twenty 6ve years; when it was besieged by Gwynwyn- 
wyn, and Cadwallon^ in which engagement Madoc was slain, 
and the fortress taken. 

Vrwi the summit of the hilt, says Mn Bingley, I had an ev 
tenmve view over the plains towards Shrewsbury, on the east ; 
end, on the other side, of the rough and uncultivated parts of 
Montgomeryshire, in which I either could, or fancied I could, 
discern the lofty cataract of Pistyll Khaiadr, lighted by the 
beams of a morning sun, and glittering like a stream of light 
down the black front of its rock. Below me was the Vyrnwy 
sweeping in elegant curves along the meadows ; and towards 
the south of the Breiddm lulls, 1 had a view iii Montgomery- 
shire of a series of wooded, and pleasant vales^. The senti- 
mental traveller will n<»t descend the hill, til), while the sight 
wanders over distant objects, the mind recurs to the tiansac- 
tions of former limes. Beneath, on the plain, extending in a 
direction north to east, tlie finger of retrospection will trace 
with sensations of pain, and delight, the various scenes of ac- 
tion, in which the aged Llywarch Hen, exiled from his Cam- 
brian throne, lost many a beloved son; uho there bled in the 
cause of freedom. This prince of the northern Britons, flou- 
rished in the sixth century, and w^as extremely active, though 
too often unfortunate, in opposing the encroachments, and 
repelling the incursions of the Nortiiuinbrian Saxons. In the 

unequal . 
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unequal contest he lost his patrimonial territory, and the 
greater number of his four-and-twenty sons. With the sur- 
vivors he fled for refuge southward, and found it nndea the hos- 
pitable roof of Cynddylan, prince of Powys, who had his resi- 
dence near Shrewsbury ; after whose defeat and death,Llywarch, 
worn out with grief, and inflrm with age, retired into the wilds 
of Powys-land, where, sinking under his reiterated misfortunes, 
he died at the very advanced age of one hundred and fifty 
years. His accumulated griefs, be finely depicts in plaintive 
numbers, tlirough numerons elegies be composed on the me- 
lancholy occasions*. 

A short excursion from Uenymynach to Newbridge will 
amply repay the trouble of the traveller. A bridge of seven 
arches is thrown across the Vyniwy, about three miles above 
the ford. The waters confined by a large dam, for the use of 
a mill, form a flue reach ; and the overflowing, a pleasing cas- 
cade. The views upwards of small vallies, and hanging woods, 
enlivened by the windings of the river, are exceedingly beau* 
tiful. 

Meifoi) or Meivod, is supposed to have derived the namei 
from Meudwi/fod, a compound term, implying the habitation of 
an hermit, whence it has been inf<*rrecl, that it was at some re- 
mote period the residence of some recluse. Lan is frequently 
added to many Welsh \v<irds, to denote they were inclosed, 
places : thus gwiiilan, a vineyard ; corlan, a slicepfold ; 
ydlun, a stackyard: so that MeurUvylan would signify the 
precincts of the hermit. This, with the addition of the Roman 
termination, will make Meudwylaniuni, and when further lati- 
nized, Medioimum, the name it bears in the itinerary, w'here it 
is placed between Boviiim, Bangor; and Rutuuium, Rowton. 
It is again noticed in Ptolumy, and the Chorography of the Ka- 
velinas. This circumstance, and others of a currohorativc na- 
ture. 


* See Llywarch Hen’s Foeins, translated by Air. WiliiHtjt Owcii. Se- 
veral of the places iiieiitioned in the KU-^ies, lay in ilic vic.iuiy ol t)swcstry, 
.'iiui are illuslrated by a iniohdivd m tin* (^'^lub^Jiill Register lur 

the \ear 
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lore, have indtteed most aaciiiuwles Uf fix here the station, 
Medioianim^n The Roman antiquity, however, re$U upon 
Uie authority of an ancient arriicrf, who observes, that, in his 
time, there existed considerable remains of venerable antiquity ; 
and several foundation floors, causeways, &c« have at diflcreiit 
times been du»coverod« Camden mentions, also, a field, called 
Erto^p Forth, or tfae-field of the gate, where he concludes might 
have anciently stood one of the portae, belonging to the old 
tHy|» In addition to this testimony, with the similarity in the 
wame, is the coincidenco of sitoataoih The towns, placed by 
AiMoninus on each side of it, are weU known; and this be fixes 
%j measure twelve Bomait miles ftom Rutaninin, wnd twenty 
firum BovtifiiL These lines of distance, cross each other, be* 
Iwixl UanfylUn and Mathrafal, which are about three miles 
asunder and thus, in a manner, is demonstrated the position 
of Msdinlaiitiin. This method of finding a third from two 
well known placasb cannot be deceptive; where no moun- 
tains are interposed, nor flexure of roads intervene. That 
few, if any, vestiges should at present remain, is not surprising, 
when it is considered, how time consumes the skeletons of 
cities; and buries in oblivion even ruins themselves, 1 
made, says sir Richard lloare, three repeated visits to the vale of 
Tanhd, and explored every field, i thought likely to have 
been occupied by the Romans ; but although I i'ouiid many 
suspicious names, such as Coe CastvUo, the Cd'^tiefield, 7re 
i/^n, the old city, &c. yet 1 found no coins, no brick, no 
pottery, no inscnbtd stones, in short no indtx whatever of a 
Roman town : it is, however, ^illgular, that a tradition should 
prevail amongst the natives of a large old city having once 
stood in the vale «>f Tanad, and on the very spot, where from 
the direction of the Via Devatia, 1 should have expected it to 

meet 

* A stuiiun l>Ciiriiig ihc same dettoroination, a learned Italian writer dc* 
fives from mtdio in the luidst uf, or between, and tanas brooks or rivulets ; a 
immc descriptive of the situation of both. 

t Giraldi Itin. Cainbr. Dr. Powers AAQOtotioi), Lib. 11. c. 4. 

t Britaimia, Vol. II. p. 783. 
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meet die branch of the scnithern Watling street; but after 
many minute and tedious researches I could gain no satisfac* 
lory information on this subject.^^ This is a place of great 
ecclesiastical antiquity. The church, which stands in a ro» 
markably large cemetery, comprising nine acres, is dedicated to 
St. Tyssilio, a prince of Powysp who was the strenuous snp^ 
porter of the rites of the British churches against the pro* 
traded innovations of Austin, the monk. In former times, 
it belonged (g the abbey of Ystrat Marcfael in this county ; 
when Meifod is said to have been the arch-deaeonry of all 
Powysland. It is at present the mother church to Giisfield, 
and Pool; all which in the sefenteentb year of Henry the 'se* 
fenth, the bishop of Sl Asaph bad licence, to annex to the 
revenues of his diocese: the vicarage is now appropriated to 
Christ Church college in Oxford* In this church were 
lerred the princes# and other great men of Powys; among 
whom are enumerated Madoe ep Meredyid ap Bkddym np 
tynfynp prince of Powys# who died at Winchester, A. D. 1160^ 
and was conveyed here for interment. Here also rest the re* 
mains of Gryftyd Maelor, tlie right noble and spirited lord of 
Bromficld, whose death happened in ll3i. 

A little to the south-west of Meifod two rivers, both named 
Vyrnwy, which rise in difterent quarters, after being divergent 
in their course, form 'a junction. A circumstance not unob- 
served by the topographical* author of the Polyolbion, 

** FurLt Vuruwn;^ bringing Tur, andTanat growing rank 
She plio9 her towards the Pool — — ** 


Both are Iprge streams, and in many places their waters are 
deep, and of a darksome hue. The land rises ou each side 
soon after their union, and on a rising bank of one stood Math- 
rqfal, a palace of the sovereigns of Powys, after they had 
been deprived of their seat at Pengwern. This has been ad- 
duced# 


* Hoare’s Cirkldu*, Vol, 1. Tatrodnet. p> CIX. 
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duccd, as a presumptive argument in favour of the opinion^ 
that Mediolanum was situated in the vkiiiity; it having been 
customary with the British^ as well as Saxons^ to erect their 
palaces* where formerly had sub.>isted Roman stations*. 

The i^ame of this royal residence is at present preserved 
in a solitary farm house; and the site is clearly traceable 
near it. The ancient castle, from ruined foundations and out- 

a 

.works, yet remaining, appatemly occupied a space of about 
two acres. One side was well guarfled naturally, bj’’ the decli- 
Tous side of the eminence overhanging the river ; the other three 
were fyrtjfied by a deep foss, and lofty vallum, constructed of 
loose stones, mixed with earth# In one corner of the area is a 
hugh exploratory mount, on which was probably a castelet, or 
watch tower; it having a* commanding view bdtb up and down 
the vale. 

On this place being deserted by the Powysian princes, the 
castle was possessed by Robert de Vepond, a potent baron in 
the reign of King John; and Powel states, it wan rebuilt by 
that nobleman. It is, however, more probable, that he only 
restored the old structure, or more strongl}^ fortified it, by the 
erection of additional works. In the year 1 1 1^, it was besieged 
by Llewelyn ap Jorwerth; hut the English monarch arriving 
with a numerous army to its relief, the Wchh prince nas com- 
pelled to raise the siege ; and after that event the fortress was 
demolished. 

Some entrenchments and other works are found in the vici- 
nity that evidently bad respect to the castle uf Malhrafal. 


ILANFAIR, 

Or Llanvair, is a small neat market town, pleasantly situated 
on the rising ridge of a very declivous hill, near the banks of 
the wide-flowing Virnwy. This river, it has been previously 

observed, ' 


* Bartcn’& Comment, p. 
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GhBcrved^ abounds with a quantity, and variety of fish« These 
finny tribes, not only add life to its waters, bot afford a pleas* 
ing;, and profitable amusement to the inhabitants of the town, 
and neighbourhood, who are peculiarly dextrous in the use of 
the harpoon, or spear. There are two kinds of instruments, in* 
eluded under this appellation, sometimes distinguished, as the 
single, and double spear. The first kind consists of a narrow 
piece of stee), about one foot in length, armed with a barb at 
the extremity. This is placed in a short handle, having a line 
attached to tbe end, tor the purpose, after it is darted, of drawing 
it back to the spearman. The second sort has a longer handle, 
measuring firom six to eight feet; to which is affixed, at the 
lower extremity, three broad^ fiat pieces of welhtempered 
steel, parallel to each otber^ and united by a ferrel on the 
end of the staff; similar, to tire broad forks, made use of by 
gardeners in the vicinity of London, for getting up their crops 
of potatoes, with the addition of barbs at the ends: and not 
unlike the trident, which the poets have placed, as a sceptre, in 
the hands of the fabled monarch of the ocean. Provided with 
these, and other apparatus, the fishermen repair to the stations, 
at the diilercnt deep places in the bed of the river, into which 
the fish are decoyed by coming up towards the springs, during 
a flush of water ; and wJien it subsides, they are left behind, for 
want of a suflicient depth, to carry them over the dilierent 
«houls, and ledges of rock. Those, provizicially culled pools, 
are deep excavations formed by the violence of the mountain 
torrents. j^nJ entrapped in them they fall an easy prey to their 
weary pursuers. The spearmen stand upon the broad flat 
stones, or ledges, by the sides of these pools, and strike at the* 
fish, if large with the single spear ; but if smaller in size, with 
the double one; and in either case they generally bring the 
fish to shore. It is highly diverting to a hy-stander, to ob* 
serve with what dexterity, they perform tlieao piscatory mii- 
meuvres. Nor is the sport confined to day- light : sometimes 
. the fish, particularly salmon, are pursued in the night by 
what is often ah animating diversion, the spearmen being di^ 

iicted 
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'vected to the objects by means of torches, or lighted whisps of 
straw. In this nocturnal chase the fish are supposed to nils* 
take the artificial light, for the emanations from the two great 
Junfinaries, the sun, or moon; they consequently advance to- 
wards it, and thus are ewly caught by the treacherous arts 
of man. 

About four miles distant from Llanfair, is CaUell Caer^tinron, 
aaid to have been a Roman fortress ; few remains of which 
nre left; and of those it may be said * etiam periero ruinos.* 
Three miles further is the peculiarly pleasing village of Baa- 
■i£w, where the handsonie smidl church and parnmage, the 
seat appearance of the whited cottages, Vfiih the lounriaoce of 
highly cultivated fitmuf# and^the decent appearance of all 
desciiptions of inhabitants, furnishes the idea of plenty and 
content ; and mustering to the recollection of the gratified be- 
holder, what has before been stated of the late Arthur Blayney , 
£sq. and the beautiful description Goldsmith gives of Auburn, 
which forms the opening to that inimitable poem, the Deserted 
Village, 

** Sweet Auburn I ioTclicst village of the plain. 

Where health and picpty cheered the labouring »wain ; 

Where auiiling spring ii«i earliest vibitb paid. 

And parting Suninicr*s JiiigViiig blooms delat'd. 

Dear lovely boweis of innocence and case. 

Scats of 103* youth, when every sport could please ; 

How often have 1 loitered o'er thy green. 

Where humble happiness endear d each scene ! 

IIow often have 1 paus'd on <>very charm. 

The sheltered cot, the cuUivated farm ; 

The never-tailing brook, ihc^ Msy mill. 

The decent church, that topt tiie neighbouring hill. 

The hawthorn bush with seats beneath its sluide. 

For talking age, and whisp'ring lovers made.” 

The vicinit}'' of IJanfair, on the western side, abounds in an* 
tiquities, and other curiosities. In the church-yard of Ll\* 
maFiL, a parish, comprising six townships, is a well called 
JPfynwm Eroul, famous for its saluiiferous virtues; and is still 
9 attended 
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attended by persons fiom distant parts, to participate of its 
healing powers. The founjain is arched over, and a channel 
formed to convey the waters to the spot, where the votaries 
pay their devotions to the naiad of the stream. On the Drum 
are three small moors, or pools, viz. Uyn y gtinwyddcn* about 
seventy yards in diameter, is, according to report, unfathomable'. 
L}yn /t/r, is three hundred yards in length, and nearly fifty in 
breadth. Tbe water in the upper part is to skinntd over, as 
it were, with the buoyant slough, brought down by tbe floods 
from tbe adjacent turbariep, that sheep can walk upon ir, as 
they would over a quagmire. What it loses at one end it 
seems to gain at the other, by the coniinued action of the 
waves, when the water is agitated by violent winds: for on 
the north side, in dry seasons, may be seen U flat stone, in* 
scribed M£t. 11. 1430. This lies seven feet from the present 
bank, and probably, at the period of the date pointed out the 
high water mark. Llyny Buguil is remarkable only for pro* 
ducing quantities of excellent eels. 

Several others of a similar nature are to. be seen in the ad* 
joining parishes. 

Various fortified posts, encampments, tumuli, &c. evince, 
that the surrounding district has been a theatre of Mars. Upon 
Moel ddol nyn in this parish, is a cain];> of an oblong form, 
about one hundred yards iii length, having the entrance to tbe 
west, where the ascent is easiest; and on another hill, near the 
village, is Gardclan, the diminutive of Garth, a small inclosed 
fort. This is of a circular shape, comprising an area about se* 
venty feet in diameter. It is supposed these were British 
)>osts, and it is observable, that tbe entrances into both these 
strong holds, is broad and left open on the most accessible sides 
of the forts ; being probably so contrived to give admission for 
the scythed chariots, ancient iy used in warfare by our remote 
ancestors. 

Near Idanerfyl is a very old mansion house, called Ncuadd 
^cn ; which appears to have been erected upon the site ot one 
still more ancient; for tradition states its funner appellation 
was Liys fFgatij or llie spacious palace : and the present name, 

3 K 
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f iven to'the new structare. ThU was the residence of Sl^re- 
dydd ap Cynani brother of Gryffydd ap Cynan, prince of 
North Wales; and who was employed in the service of the 
sovereigns of Powys, and whose title was lord of Rhiwhiri* 
oth. Coed talog, and Neuadd wen. 

One milei and a half irom "Llanerf\ 1 is the only inn m the 
road between Llanfair, and Mallwyd; and miserable to an 
English traveller, is the accommodation it affords. The 
honse recetVM the appellation of Can, or Canon office. This 
name it probably takes from soeoo religious inatitution, to 
which had been annexed the jorisdietton of this part of tire 
ctoiilitr]f ; and a stone, that tfli lately stood by the side of the 
read> which was a cress floury, favours the conjecture. A 
most *noted tumulus, seventy yards in circuinrerence^ is in an 
h^jeining Held. GAUTHBEiaio, a small village, situated between 
tfie river Twreh and Banwy, has its church dedicated to Ty- 
deeho, one of the sons of Amwn Ddu, a saint, who lived at 
the close of the fifth, and commencement of the sixth century. 
He w*as the comiti of Cadvan,hnd with him coemigrated from 
Armonca to Britain. A well, adjoining the church, called 
Tfynnon Dydecho, is so constructed as to form a cold bath; and 
tome efBcacyis attributed to its waters in the cure of rheu< 
snatic affections. 

Near this village, while the bridge was erecting, for cnrrv- 
ing a nc\s' road over the liver, a large stone ciiesi was found , 
but antiquarian curiosity soon rol)l)cd it of the contents. In 
this, and the adjoining parishe'i of Lunert}!, and Liungadfnn, 
are several large Carueddau, from thirty to sixty yards in cir- 
cumference, exclusive of a greater number of smaller one**. 
These, whjch have by *iome been supposed the sites of mili- 
tary beacons, or hillocks of defence, are evidently sepuliurtil 
monwnenis, as is apparent, fiom such as have been opened. 
Near Pont y Ihfrel are tw’o carnecldaii of diilercnt dimensions, 
the largest full sixty feet in diameter; and in the centre about 
seven feet deep. The stones composing the earn were carri^l 
off some 1 ears ago to serve, with fiiher materials, for building 
the wall, surrounding Llwydiarth park. In digging, the woik 

im u 
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men discovered a stone chest, placed in the middle of the 
\heap, and covered with a large stone, for a lid ; which they 
found it difficult to remove ; when one end of it was opened, 
they espied a vessel, which, supposing it filled with treasure, 
led them to struggle hard to gain prior possession; but the 
victor, to his great disappointment, found the contents to be 
nothing more than a few ashes, mixed with small pieces of 
burnt bones. Besides this um, the cistvaen, or chest, included 
two skeletons, the head of the one being placed near the 
of the other. From thia, and other instances, where such 
monuments have been sab)ect to researchi tbe stone chesta 
or coffins are centrlcally deposited, where the cam appears 
most protuberant. circular range of stones are gene- 
rally pitched an end, round the outside of- the heap, and tbe 
stones contained within, are piled loosely in circles about the 
tomb ; while the interstices are filled up with lesser stones. 
Some earns have an additional covering of earth, such as those 
at Kdiit y bran, and Ty-gwyn in the parish of Llanerfyl; 
others again are conical, approaching nearer to what have 
been strictly denominated tumuli, similar to the one on the 
sunitnit of Bwlch y fadwen. The sioncs of which most of 
these C'arucddaa are composed, bear evident marks of ignition, 
and nodules of (juartz are found frequently among them, ren* 
dered brittle, liy the action of fire, and in some cases friable. 
Within ten, twenty, or fifty yards of each earn, it was the cus- 
tom to |)la<'e a \ cry large stone in an upright position, as a 
kind of a directing nuirU to the object. Such ns are devoid of 
this concomilaiit index, it may be sup[>osed, have beer^de- 
prived of them, since their first erection, by persons who have, 
converted them to oilier purposes. 

With respect to the origin, and use of tluse mommients, much 
conjectural criticism has been uselessly applied. Thai they 
were hillocks artificially raised for de/euce, or for the setting 
up of miliu^iry beacons, will by no means satisfactorily account 
Tor theii application. For if they were ever thus approjniated, 
they could only have been occasionally so; since the level 
area on their summits is exceedingly small, and the grbund 

where 
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wliere many of them are situated^ very low ; so that in eltFier 
case they conid have been of little utility. Both Carueddao' 
and Tumuli are evidently of a sepulchral nature^ and as funeral 
monuments denote the places of interment of ancient chieftains, 
and their immediate dependents. The graves, or earns " of 
the commonalty are found on the hills ; where there is a de- 
clivity, a small hollow is to be seen, and the earth heaped be* 
low, like a small hillock of an oblong foim. When these arc 
opened a stratum of ashes, blackish, or red burnt earth is disco- 
vered. These hollows are to be seen in great numbers on a 
hill called Pencoed, in Llangadvan. The vulgar tradition is, 
that they are saw-pits, and that the timber employed in con- 
structing the church, formerly grew in the vicinity. But, on 
digging in some of the hollows, I immediately found, by the 
native hard gravelly soil, that they had never been deep 
enough for that purpose. I then imagined, that the right 
name of the hill was Penvad, or the hill of battle, that all those 
hollows were graves, and that their manner of burial wa*» thi^. 
The dead body was laid on the bare sward, plaistered over 
with cla}^ and covered with dry turf; a tire was then made 
over it with furi^e, wood, &c. luitil the corj>s was reduced to 
ashes, or so, that the flesh was consuined, and the bojies nearly 
burnt. Then the charcoal and ashes were covered with earth, 
and sometimes stones were laid upon it. The earns, in ge- 
neral, bear evident marks of fire : the heat had been so vehe- 
ment in a small one, tliat I opened, tliat the stones were in a 
gi*eat measure vitrified. Wlmt Ih'itoii but must smile, when 
he^'ears wrong-headed English writers insisting, that those 
tumuli, earns, and huge stone monuments, must have been the 
fabrication either of the Uonians, or of their own roving an- 
cestors, the Saxons, or Danes ! Were the Saxons, or Danes, 
ever possessed of tho»e parrs of Wales, where such monu- 
ments are so numerous? What a ridiculous contest has been 
about a certain barrow, whether it was raised over a Roman 
general, or a baxon depredator? But, ifth^y had supposed it 
have bt en raised athoiil£^id years* before any iloiuaii, or Saxon 

invadvt 
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invader ever arrived here, they wcMild have»bcen more happy 
i^in their conjecture*.” 

Returning through l.lanfain by a pleasing, though hilly 
road, the traveller reaches, at the distance of eight miles, the 
interesting vicinity of Welsh Pool. To the north, appear con- 
spicuous, the chain of mountains, already briefly mentioned, 
denominated the Freidden hills* The high linear ridge of 
which rocky mass, ds divided into three peaks, distinguished 
by different names, vix. Craig y Freidden, Crfn Caste II, and 
Moel y Gofflsu On the latter, the highest and most conical 
in shape, a lofty and handsome obelisk was erected some 
years ago, in comruemoration of the victories obtained over 
the naval power of France, by the prowess of Lord Rodney ; 
particularly the defeat of the powerful fleet in the West In- 
dies, under the command of Count de Grasse: and the valour 
of Britons on the ever-memorable twelfth of April, 1791, are re- 
corded on the pedestal of this noble column. It was raised at 
the cxpence of a few neighbouring families, who handsomely 
and liberally came forward with their subscriptions on the oc- 
casion. The bases of these hills are finely skirted with wood ; 
while the rocky sidei? present a most precipitous, and tremen- 
dous looking escarpment. On a sipall plain, to the left, called 
Crow-green, Jielin mount, a large isolated rock, starts up remote 
from its congenerate hills, appearing like an advanced, or piquet 
guard, to bar the approach of hostile, or unhallowed steps. 
For within sight of this vast ridge of mountains, Gwalchmai, 
the son of Meilyr, one of the most celebrated poets of the twelfth 
century, composed an inimitable ]»ot*m. His genius was 
equally formed for poetry and w'ar. After being under arms 
the whole night, charmed with the approach of day, and the 
beauty of the surrounding prospect, the melody of birds, and the 
niurmurs of the waters, he forgets all care, and, despising the 
danger of the. neighbouring foe, thus bursts out into the ode tailed 

3 K 3 G or Boiled 

Statisticnl account oftlif parishes of I Janerr^l, Llnngnclvau, and (Jartk- 
beibio, in VuntSuiui’ryshire, pubJialird in tlie Cambrian Register, for tkc year 
1796. 
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Gorbofied G«rtlc&i»i, or the fkvourite of Gwalchn^; be- 
ginning# 

^ Moctid4wyrea#g fcuam dyifet tiit 

Bun, orb of Daj ! the eastern gates iinfold> 

And shew thj erimioa mantle fring’d with gold* 

Contending birds sweet sing on eveiy spray ; 

The skies ore bright ; arise, thou orb of Day ! 

1, Owatchmai, call ; in song, in war lenown'd 
Who, lion-iike, confadon ipietd oroaod* 

The Hfo-long night, the hero and the herd 
Near Freiddtn’s rocks have kept a eoastant guard ^ 

IVlicre cool transpasaiit streams in tmmm g^ide, 

And sprtnpng gram adorn the monatain^i side ; 

Where snow-white sea-mews In the current play, 

S«pread their gay plumes, and AoUe through the day. 

R. 

Among the pleasing scenery in the vicinity of Welsh Pool, 
where the country is charmingly broken into gentle risings 
well clothed with wood, is the village with its small neat churrh, 
of Gilsfibld. In this parish was situated the abbey of Ystr^t 
Masghell, or Strata Marcella, frequently in ancient ch^cds, 
denominated. Alba domus de Marcella Vallis C/uc/s, or Pola, 
from its contiguity to that place. This house was Aiundeil for 
snotiks of the Cistercian order, about A. I). 1170: and the Ibiin* 
der, appears from Tanncr-f, to have been Owen Cyfeiliojj, 
prince of Powys. Certainly the institution must have been in 
existence soon after tliat period ; for, by a charier, not found in 
the Monasticon, but in the possession of the late Mr. Pennant, 
it is evidently mentioned under the name of Stradmarchel ; and 
its situation in that iiislrnmcnt, circuitously described. Gwen* 
wynwyn, son of the above named prince, made a donation to 
God, the glorious virgin his mother, and the monks of Strath- 

marchclj 

• Thii Bmall specimen of 4l|ip deUglitfiil poem, is at once a convincing 
pTOof of the spirited manner ^ the original ; and the poetical laicnts of the . 
tinslator, Mr, William, 
t Rotiria Monastica. 715^ 
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jntrc1|el> to procure re^t for hts |^ui« by a free perpetual 
efoemosynary grants all the pasturage in the district of Cyfon 
liog. The . author of the Notitia^ from some obscure documents, 
was led to copjectiire, that ISladoc ap Gryil^dd MmIot re- 
founded this monastery; but it seems# from Dugdale# that 
prince only made a bequest of a tract of land for the purpose of . 
founding a cell, to accommodate a further number of religious 
recluse. One of the petitioners; on the occauon was Philip, 
abbot of StrathmarchcU which U a cprrobbrqting prwf of the ' 
early foundation of tim 

At the cniOfitieiicetadfeiE^ of his reign, !|^d ward' the third, with , 
that policy,. which disao.niiinbh!^ hf his mind, co^i- 

naadedthe Weish ntoaks to be remov^^ and distributed in 
difterent English abbies; whUe their sf^s w.^e> at the same 
time, filled by monks from the latter* In addition to this cx* 
change, the monastery was placed imder regimen^ being made 
subject to that of Buildwas in the county of Salop. The an- 
nual revenues at the dissolution, according to Dugdalc, amounted 
to 641, 14s. 2d ; and to Speed 7^11. 7s. Sd. 

Buttintgon, the Butdigingtune of the Saxon chronicle, is 
remarkable, for having been the seem, of a most sanguinary 
contest, between tlie two opposing parties, upon whom the 
Welsh, when neither hustilely interfered, looked upon with ap- 
parent indidcreiice, though with a jealous eye, as marauding 
intruders. The Danes, amused with a depredatory warfare in 
the north of I'rance, had not fur some time visited Britain. 
But again A. D. 894, iiavlng relanded with reinforcements, 
under their leader Heslen, or Hasten, they traversed the king- 
dom from east to west. P'indlng Alfred, who had ascended the 
English throne, was in pursuit of them with a powerful army, 
they hastily decamped from the west of England ; and took a 
course tow^ards Wales. 8o quickly, however, were they pur- 
sued by the Saxons, that the generals of Alfred overtook them 
at this village ; where they made a desperate stand. But so 
* closely were they blockaded in their entrenched camp, that 
these pagans were compelled to eat their Imrses, for want of 
other subsistence; and after attempting, to cut their way through 
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the CDcmy^s camp, were repi^ked with* great slaughter, few 
escaping to relate the disaster*. , 

" Hastings, (haring obtained 8hipping.)"saned daringly up 
the Thames into the heart of the king’s dominions. By this 
intrepid measure, he bad often scatter^ terror through France, 
and enriched himself with booty. From the tharoes hethen 
marauded to the Severn. ' But his presence roused to their 
duty the military idnnmanders of every district, which be tra- 
versed. Ethered. the governor of Mercian two other alder- 
men, and the King’s thanes, who were residing in the strong 
holds, which he ^ had erected, summoned the people from die 
eaist of Pedridan. the west of Selwood. and die east and north 
of^dm'^ames. to the west of the Severn, with some portion 
of Noith Welsh. The willing citizens united to protect their 
families and their property, pursued the bold invaders to But* 
tingtoa.; on tibe Severn, and besieged them in their fortress. 
Surrounded by the hostility of the country, and without ship- 
ping. they were obliged to submit to the blockade. They 
were lodged on both banks of the Severn, and they remained 
Cfmfined to their post for several weeks, enduring every extre- 
• mity of distress. A great part of their horses were destroyed 
. fcr their subsistence, and many perished b}* famine. 

The success with which the generals of Alfred, and their 
hasty levies, compelled such a spirit as that of Hastings, to 
submit to a calamitous confinement, announces highly the 
energy and wisdom of the regulations by which Alfred had 
provided for the defence of his people. Roused by their suf- 
ferings to fbrious nctiori, the iMirlhern men made at last a despe- 
rate attempt to burst from their prison. They threw them- 
selves upon the Anglo-Saxons, w’ho occupied the eastern part 
of the blockade, and after an ardent conflict, in w'hich several 
foyai thanes perished, they achieved their escape. They who 
survived the constimption of the battle, went directly fonvard 
to Essex, and reack^ their entrenchments, and the ships they 

bad abandoned. Wftbbnt further molestationt*” 

: WELSH 

• iSaxon ClironkJe, 9-4, 95. 

t Turner’s Hist, of tlic AiiglQ-Saxon.s Vul. 1. p. 277. 
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WELSH POOL,; 

So denominated, to distinguish it from a town bf the same 
name in Dorsetshire. Camden observes, the ancient name of 
this place, * Tralhwn, that is the town by the lake, whence the 
English call it Welsh Pool; which etymology is agreeable 
enough with the situation of the place,’, otherwise he might 
have been induced to suspect, that the might be 

the name, of some place, near this pool, prior to the ^own having 
been built; and that from such locality its appellation was de- 
rived. ' For in some paihtiof Wales it is a common appella- 
tive, for such soft pfoces w the roads, nw ebewhere, as tm- 
vellers may be apt to sink into ; as I have' s^hs^rved particularly 
in the mountains of Glamorganshire. Ahd, that a great deal 
of the ground near this place is imch, is alio very well known. 
As for the etymon of the i^peliattve Tralhwn, 1 suppose it 
only an abbreviation of Traeth-lyn, i. e. a qfiagmire*,* Perhaps 
it might as feasibly been deduced from Traetb, a tract, and 
ikvpi, a grove, that is, a well wooded tract, in contradistiiiciioii 
to the surrounding hills, unclothed with similar sylvan beauty,^ 

The placcj however, w'ithout any elaborately-strained ety- 
mology, probably derived its present distinctive appellation 
from a deep pool, formerly on the waste, but now vritbin the 
inclosure of Powys park, denominated, from the dark appear- 
ance of its waters, Llyndy pool. In those ages of ignorance, 
when the more wonderful a story appeared, tlie more palatable 
it became, and the nearer it approximated to impossible, the 
easi;gjt„U. was propagated; this pool was considered unfathom- 
able, or as it is termed by the vulgar, witiiout a bottom. Divers 
attempts have at times been made to ascertain the actual 
depth; but it is generally su|)posed, from tlie variatiotivS in the 
diilerent results, that an intcrcomninhicaiion subsists between 
the waters of the Severn, and the pool: at least, if not con- 
stantly, at certain times. The deduction, drawn from the col- 
lective experiments is, that the average depth is nearly three 
hundred feet. 

Though 


• Britannia, Gibson's, Kdit. p 78t. 
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Though by no' means singshurj yet it it^deeply to be la- 
incmted^ to fied what differeat^ and often contriultctory 
counts^ travelers give, not only of places in foireign climes; 
but also^of those within the Harrow limits of this sea-girt Isle : 
where, from the conftned nature of tbe country, and the faoii^ 
lity of obtaining knowledge, such aocoimts may so easily be 
investigated, and their accuracy, or inaeeoiacy, q^uickly ascert* 
tained. This is sej^re&enied" Iby the Bathontan pedestrian, as 
one that * bolds out nothing te detain tbe traveller tL, U Is an 31 
built straggling towq^ retnarkabl* only, for being the store* 
luNis^ ef tbe flapneli* mannfactared in the upper coonties, 
wkijA aie bMagbit down here, asMil dispeOed'ef to tbe wholes 
saledbelwa» who frequent the place V 
Lehmd, who wrote centuries belbre, descjribee it as very dif* 
fereni in his time. Wabebo Feole, five miles from Mont* 
gomevyn tbe best nmrket of Powhilaiid.t^* Mr. Pennant ob** 
serves, * Welsh Pool, a good town, is seated in the bottom, not 
fw from the castle.' In fiict it is a large populous town, partly 
etandtng in the bnttom, that extends to the river, and partly 
seoendiog a low hill towards Powys park. It consists of one 
long, wide, and spacious street, with another crossing it, at right 
angles, and several other collateral ones of ie<iRer breadth. 
l*be uniformity and cleanliness of these, together with the 
houses, being fur the most pait well built oi briek, give it ra* 
iher an inviting appearance. Indeed it ahsumes the appearance 
of a town east of the Severn; and both the manners and Ian* 
guage of the pc rsoiis resident here, are so completely Englihh, 
as to corroborate the first idea, iurnied on entering the town : 
tbe Welsh being spoken heic by tew, excc|»t such as come 
down from tlie country, to transact business. An air of cheer- 
fulness, urbanity, suul opulence, pervade this place, owing to 
the iiitercoiitinunlcatioii with the more polished parts of the 
kmgdom ; and the trade in flannels ; ijiiantities of wliich arc 
manufactured here, and still greater quantities brought from 
the hill countries ; where they are made by tbe little farmers, 

with 

♦ Wsrncr's Wdlk through Walts, in August 1797. 
t Itiutrary, Vol. \{I. p. 
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with home-^pmi yarn* of wool* tho produce of their native 
'sheeps whrch are bought up by dealers from Liverpool and 
Shrewsbury. This being the principal mart for the article* a 
market is held once a fortnight for the sole purpose >of 
posing it to sale. Some webs* used for army clothing* fnana«» 
factured in the adjoining county of Merioneth* also* by this 
routis find a way to a ready market. , 

The church, though in the pointed style* is apparently a 
structure of no great antiquity ; nor is it remarkable for any 
collective* or particular elegance. It stands singularly at the 
bottom of the hill* and l» so low* that the ground of the cemetery 
almost equals the* height of the building $ e circumstanee* 
amtng* partly from natural situation* and partly fiom the ac« 
cumulated soil of sepuUural acoretion. Among its sacramental 
ornaments* and sacristal utensils* is a chalice of pure gold# 
brought from Guinea* on the coast of Africa; containing by 
measure a uine quart* and intrinsically valued at about one 
hundred and seventy pounds. The account generally given 
to strangers* by the sexton in waiting* is* that it was the gift of 
a transported ielon* who having been successful abroad* on his 
return* prcbeuted tliis* as a peace oficring, in grateful remcm** 
brance of the mercy he had* under Providence* received. But 
such an idle stury is at once refilled by the inscription it bears* 
which places the i elation in its just ligiit; informing the classic 
reader* it was the donation of Thoims Durics, some time go* 
vernor-geiicral of the English colonies on the western coast 
of Africa, in consideration of liis life having been preserved^* 
during his residence in that ulihealtliy eliuie* under many dif* 
ficaltics* and dangers. This* under sin h pious impression* he 
presented to the church of Pool i and adds a strong imprecation 
against any person* who should ever alienate the sacred vessel 
ffom the pious uses, for which it was originally designed. 

Thomas Daviis Aiiglnrum in Afncn plugs 
Occidental^ procurator gcneralis 
Ob vitam multifaria Dxi tiiisericordta ibidem con&crvatam 
Calicam hunc e purisMmo auru Cuineuno coiiilntuni 
CLX VIIL minis Vslcniem. I>rx lionori et ecclesiM 
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to is boilt in tbe and^nt ityto (rf’deinfstic atchit 

'tecturoj participating of the ^tle and mansioiL ' ti atattda oit 
the ridge ofa fOqk, ii constructed of red sand stonetr iud the di« 
lapidatioiiB imdaby time in the mtternal vvalls* bavobceit 
paired by a <ioat of red pfadaterlng* The entrance ia bjr an 
ancient gateway, ^Between two mam^ circular towers, into Aa, 
area* or coitrt^ ^roond which the Se?eeal 

' other towedi are atiti >«buidh|gi ilai^o4^^*^i^oiar bas* 
tions. The the h elevated and i^ldng over a 

vast tract of co jntry, the greater part Ibmerly, 

subject to its lords. In firont two irntnemSi M^Qds^ risiiig one 
above another, form the ascent, bymeona of a vtu^i Hi^of 
^teps, to the house. These are ornamented with vases, statuet^ 
antique remains, &c. &c. The edifice is kept up, as an liabi« 
tabie mansion, though rarely visited by its noble owner. The 
^iside has a he^vy, and unpleasant appearance from the great 
tkness of the walls : and the whole building brings strongly 
, to the recollection the combersome magnificence of former 
times. The intcriur exhibits little worthy the curious tra- 
veller's notice* excepting ihe principal gallery, measuring one 
hundred uiul seventeen feet in length, by tw^enty in breadth* 
This was originally much longer ; but in the modernizing plaA 
a large room was taken from it, at one end. This is of a Jatcr 
date than the other part of the building; and is said to have; 
been detached from it, about seventy years ago. The apart- 
ments on the ground floor, are gloomy, as are also the dining, 
and state, bed rooms; but the saloon and library are welt 
lighted; and uffurd a most cheering and delightful prospect# 
the view from the former embracing the rich vale of the Se- 
vern, with the Freiddeu hills in the contrasted back ground. 
These coiituiii some valuable antiques. In the large parlour, 
within the dwelling house, is a full length picture of lloga' 
Palmer, earl of Castkuuun, who obtained the peerage hy ilie 
influence of his wife, a mistress to king Charles the second, the 
l^otorious duchess of Cleveland, Dressed in the costume of the 
times, a blacK wig, large cravat and scarlet mantle, he is re- 
presented 
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presented as m 4be act of dictating to lijis sccrcij^y tl» inatore 
of his jnstrncdoiis. This singular character was 0 ent jl>y hia 
jnaster^ James the second^ to'^ endeavour to obtain a pardon, 
for the three realms, under his . sovereignty, on accoupt of their 
Jong lapse to heresy ; and, if possible, procure a reconciliation, 
by mea.q»> of the Holy see, between the two (Hssevered churches. 
The .pope well convinced of the fpljy of siiQh an attempt, 
under the then existing circumstances, it is said, never could 
give an audience to tfie English ambassador, without being 
^aeiaed with a 4it of coughing: wbioh invariably interrupted the 
subject of consiAutimi, Wearied wUli delay, the Envoy took 
umbrage ; abd in the warmth of seal for bis master’s cause, 
tbpeatened, if not speedily granted a satisfactory answer, be 
would pack up his credenliak, and leave K<ime. His holiness, 
with that sang froid, beat understo(»d, and most easily adopted, 
by deep, politicians, replied, that, if such were liis determined 
jresolutjoo, so hastily, and perhaps unadvisedly formed, he 
would, with the most cordial afTcctinn, reconimend him * to . 
.Uavel early in the morning, and to rest at noon, least by over 
fatigue, and the eOects oi' heat, he should endiinger his health*.* 
Thus ended the catholic mission from the crown of England ! ! I 
A narrow gallery, leading to the sleeping rooms, is hung round 
with family portraits, most of wiiich appear iiidificrently exe- 
cuted, and less iiitcrcsiing in point of public character. On 
jone of the ceilings is displayed much pictorial flattery, to the 
female part of the family; in the repre-sentation of three 
daughters of Will iam, second marijuis of Powys. One isde- 
:picted a.s truth ; lady Throgmorton apj»cars as charily ; lady 
Mary as Minerva ; and Justice is seen driving away envy, ma- ^ 
lice, and ot her vices. Few ladies liave made so conspicuous 
u figure as lady Mury. She was engaged deeply in the Mis- 
sisippi scheme, and dreamt of millions; aimed at being royal 
consort to the late pretender; failed in her plans; and, wuth 

another 


* A very co|j{b||t. nnd interesting account of this ridiculous baiiacss is 
jtfCtt by ]Vlis«itii|jTo]. 111. p. 176, &c. 
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another noble adrenturer. retired to Spuii« ia search of gold 
'in the decei^Te mines of the Astariss. 

** The orown of Po1aii4f venal twice an age* 

To jnst, three milliona itinted modest gage • 

But nobler scenes Alacia*s dreams unfold ; 

Hereditary realmsi and worlds of gold. 

Congenial sools I whose life once avWe jolnsg 
And one fate buriea in di* Asturian mines.** 

Ia a detached bmldiiig, more modem than the castle^ is a 
, eollectiaa of 60 or 70 piptsures. Some of iheiNbare by the first 
masters^ as Pouasiiig Clamde« Bassano^ Vleifer* Caniletti» Cuypu 
See. The virgin and child by Carlo Dolce ; three owls by Ba« 
feetiSf and an ancient painting in fresco, from the rained city of 
Pompeii. The portrait of the late lord Clive, by Dance. In 
an adjoining closet is the model of an elephant, covered with 
a coat of mail, with two Indians upon its back ; brought from 
India by the late lord Clive* 

The hanging gardens, composed of terrace upon terrace^ 
arc ascended by flights of steps cut out of the solid r(»ck; the 
clipped shrubs, and the remains of water-works, discover the 
imitations of the wretched taste displayed, at St. Germaiu'a 
which one of its possessors* had unfortunately loo great 
an opportunity of copying. All was lately in the style of the 
last century, and the description of TimonN villa was here 
realued : 


'* Lo, wliat huge heaps of liuleiicss around ! 

The whole a laboured quarry above ground ^ 

Tuo cupids squirt boforc : a lake behind. 

Improves the keeuue55 of the iiorihcrn wind. 

His gardens next your admiration call. 

On every side you look, behold the wall ! 

aVo- 

* This was the titular duke of Powys, the honour having been a post-ab- 

dication creation. The nobleman followed the fortunes of bib royal luasteti 
James the second, and died at St. Cicrwiain'f iu 
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Ko pleasing fntricRcles Intervene, 

No artful wildness to perplex the scene ; 

Orove nods at grove, each alley has a brothei, 

And half the platform just reflects the other.*’ 

Port. 

Some few of tlicse fanciful ornaments have, however, been^ 
Ifltely icmoved, and some attempts made to modernize the' 
gardens as well as the house. 

The park is formed of spacious and verdant lawns, with 
swelling hills, well clothed with wood. The venerable oak, 
wide-spreaiUng beech and ornamental ebesnot, diversify the. 
views in rich variety; and highly contribute to render Powys 
Park an enviable place to the lovers of forest scenery. It is, 
however, to be regretted, that this venerable castle Is going 
fast to decay. The buildings are in a state of dilapidation; 
the gardens and grounds are neglected, and the pride and or« 
nament of the park is being removed, for the sake of the tim- 
ber. What the hand of time is doing for the one, the hand 
of avarice is doing for the other ; so that at no very distant 
period, the beauty and magnificence of Powys will be no more ; 
and some pour drivelling boy will have to shew the passing 
traveller, the spot where Cadwgaii lived, and Bleddyn's royal 
race. 

. Powys castle is intimately coiinceted with a large and im- 
portant portion of the historic affairs, that occurred in the 
middle ages ; and more particularly with those interesting 
events, which occurred in the warfare on the borders, denomi- 
nated the niai ches of Wales. 

The first notice, which history takes of this place, is abon*'* 
the year 1109, when Cadwgan ap Bleddyn ap Cyiif^ ."sought 
an asylum at Trallyn, now *Pool, after having reduced the 
country to some kind of settlement i and restored the l )urts of 
judicature, iu which he sate in person to administer justice. 
Here he began to erect a castle, and intended to make this the 
constant seat of ^bh future residence. But having been treach- 
erously inufi^lpied by his nephew Madwc, the building was 

left 
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left unfioisbed.* It appears, that it was continued fay G wynwy- 
Xjiwyn* who succeeded his father Owen Cyveiliocj in the govern* 
ment of this part of Powys-land for in the year 1191, in con- 
sequence of varibtts depredations having been comipiUe^ by 
the Welsh on the inhabitants of the Marches, Hubert Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the absence of his sovereign, Richard 
the first, who was engaged in a crusade io the Holy Land, came 
with a powerful army and besieged this fortress. He met with 
a most vigorous resistance, nor did the garrison surrender, till 
they found the walb had been sapped by a cOmjpany of miners ; 
and not even then, till they had obtained the ttiqst honourable 
'terms of capitulation* * 

The military Archbbhop^ refortificd the place, and liaving 
left in it a strong garrison returned to England. But 6wy- 
Dwy wyn, feeling the loss of his principal strong hold, deter- 
mined to make use of every energy for Ita recovery. His 
efforts proved successful. He laid siege to it, and shortly it 
was delivered up to him upon the same terms, which his own 
men had previously received at the hands of the English com- 
maiider.^ At this lime it received the appellation of Gwya- 
uiy»ztya*s castle at the Pool. 

Tile Prince of Powys, however, disgusted with the proceed- 
ings of the prince of Gwynedd, was induced to go over to the 
English side, and consented to become a vassal to king John, and 
hold his ten itory in capite of the crown. His son and succes- 

3 L sor 

• WynnfS Hist, of Wales p. 

t The first offices of the state, during the, papal ages, were usuall^^ filled by 
cliurchiiien ; and an ecclesiastic at the head ol an arny, or a division of 
a circumslaneci as to excite no sui prise, nor eseii 
produce\lic most diitani idea of the gross impropriety . On Kicbdrd's 
duterniiiJtion to join tlie Ciusudcrs lu fierson, for the recovery of the Holy- 
Laud, liC invested Herbert with regal power, as his lord lieutenant in the in- 
And having accepted such a trust, and been endued with such » powci , 
• P®**ouaiing the King, the Archbishop marclied at the head of the army lor the 
the defence of the rea'm. 

$ Hovedon and Stowe say this event happened in the year 1197. 



ascendbd the throng Bo^y« uodie)^ 
fyingcircams1;ance of doing homage and Bmine to the English 
monaith ; by wfaTeh he ivaa bound to aid aM assist in the 
hbatite attempts for the subjugation of his eoimtry. Incensed 
at. the PrinebV unnatural conduct* Llewelyn ap Jbrwertb tooh, 
and dismantled this fortress in the- ymr 1333; which then, 
iVotti the colour of the Stone was deapmiisafed Casiell cochyot, 
siiO Red castle, in PoWysland. Kot satisfied with that pfoceed^ 
ing, he gained possession of the lower Powys, baaSshed its 
prince, as a preVtously acknowledged cMbftaln, and at the 
saiOe time accepted ike /^bmlssibb bf ahoeher, ery%dd ap 
|ifi|idoe,the titular prince of Upper Pbw 3 ^, atid; lord bfDhiat 
IN^ 'The grandson of QwyiiWytM^, Owen kp 'Oryfiydd, 
atiii ^hglis^ Itemaitied in possession of the 

place* Bat on his demise, leading nne daughter only to repre* 
sent his right, her title to ikie inheritance Was disputed, tfaw^s 
Gkitmt or Hawys the hardy, had four uncles, who conspired to 
alkmate her bkthright, aiid deprive her of the privileges^ arising 
Urbai descendible patrintony, by disputing the validity of her 
ihie CO her lather’s territory ; alleging in their hehalf, the in* 
capability of any female becoming heiress to a throne. This 
Was a political maxim, which the English monarchs derived 
firofen French jurisprudence, and had by their partisans en- 
deavoured to instil into the minds of the Welsh, who came over 
to the stronger party ; so that by thus disseminating the poison 
wf opposition, dividing families, and sowing the seeds of future 
contention, they might by the principle of divide ot impera ; 
with greater facility obtain the object of their wishes. This 
aalique law, as it was termed in the Norman code, was enacted 
by Pharamond, king of the Franks ; and, as appears froo) early 
records, intended to have been enforced by the sovoreiu.is, who 
derived their authority and their constitutional ideas fre^ n those 
sources of tyrannical privation. Henry the first when compiling 
new code of laws ibr the amelioration of his subjects and tlie 
o£ bis j^urisprudence, seems to. have possesseil« 

strong 
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tlxqng iacUnatioTi; practically to adopt the e9(c}fi$i7e principle^ 
{ or he would never have sanctioned the dause, Qui hoc fecerit 
secivKlam legem $alicam, morhctur! ! The maauip from 
the above circumstaocc seems not to have been abandoned, 
though the circumstances of the times forbade its adoption* It 
was a heir-loom from Edward the first to hts imbecile son, 
Edward the second, who was Ul cdculated to enforce what his 
political father had been enable to execute. Under such circum- 
stances, however, Hawys aettsd a very prudent part She made 
tlie reigning monarch her friend; who in consideration of the 
losses, and disappoinftmeott dte had smeamed, procured for 
her a noble connection She was married to John de Charlton, 
whom the King had not only dignified, bal appeinttd to a place 
at courtof grtsa honour and emotumeiil^ under the'^title of baron 
Powys and Valectus Dommi Kegis, In their posterity both the 
barony and estates continued for several generations. The 
harony and title were conveyed to Sir John Grey of lieton in 
Northumberland, by his marriage whb Jane, eldest daughter of 
loid Eduard Powys, and who thus" possessed it, as a moiety of 
the estate. lie, in the very descriptive language of our ancient 
ci)roi]ic)ers is represented as a man of uncommon exertion, as weM 
as great descent, being tiie son of Sir Thomas Giey of Tiertvick, 
by Jane daughter of John lord Mowbray. lie early obtained a 
high commission iu the army, and particularly dk^tinguished 
himself during the French war, carried on in the time of Henry 
the fifth ; who for his eminent services conferred on him titles, 
and mode him large grants in that country. Continuing in 
that arduous service, the king further honoured him with the 
order of the garter. There he remained till with the duke of 
l^ice and other distinguished soldiers, 

** Qoi multuin flcti ad soperos belloqiio cadiici.’' 
he fe\J a victim to his country, at the unfortunate aflair of 
in the year 1421. The future possessors of this castle^ 

3 L 2 and 


* Star. Hen. 1. Cap 89.* 
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and its domains^ suflered various reverses of fortune^ till that 
twenty^ninth year of queen Biiaabeth^s rcigii« when Edward- 
Greyj an illegitimate sou, of Edward Grey de Powys, who had 
inherited, through virtue of a settlement on his mother, con- 
veyed by purchase, the ior(|$liip and castle of Powys to sir 
Edward Herbert, second son of that celebrated and able states- 
man, excellent scholar, and eminent soldier, William Herbert 
earl of Pembroke; .the second of his name ‘and title, who 
flour jsbed under four sovereigns, of diflerent aspects, and in tiie 
most difficult times.* He dying, was buried in the church of 
Pool, and was succeeded in the estates by his sou William, who 
was made knight of the Bath at the coronation of James the 
iim; and, by his son Charles .the first;, created lord Powys. 
His sttccessof had to witness some of those reverses of fortune, 
to which the former owners of this castle had been so frequently 
subject Peiroy lord Powys, on the civil war breaking out, 
declared in favour of royalty-, fortified his castlef and placed in 
it a garrison of which he took the command*. But ihe Parlia- 
mentarian army under General Sir Thomas Myddleton laid 
siege to it, and in October 1644, the fortress was surrendered! 
the noble owner taken prisoner, and the place pillaged. On 
that occasion all his fine estates were confiscated, and accord* 
ing to the general order of the times, he was constrained to 
compound for them ; by which means he obtained repossession. 
During the siege, the castle sustained materia! damage in its 
outer walls, by the battering train of the besiegers. j: This 
damage has long been repaired and the whole fitted up as a noble 
residence. But whether the alterations, ' that have been made 
at different times, are real improvements is ^ subject on wdiich 
much difference of opinion has arisen. It is certainly a difikutt 
task to niodeniise an ancient building, under the restricti^j, that 
the general contour of the whole shall be preserveci The 

siiuiition 


• Vurke-i%i'yal Tribes, p. 89 , 

t Vis. Hgnr|j|gic eighth, Edward the sixth, Mary, aod Elisabeth, 
t Wfaitlodlilueiiioirs, p« 106. 
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fitoation of the garden*; Is not tije'most ^ronrable* Hanging 
square terraces^ shelf above sVe)f> fiat ’ilWccord with the line 
8welift> exhibited by the opposite lawn ; and sash windows in 
the recent fashion^ are fan from quadratin^r with the massy has* 
tions, and antique towers, of the original building. * •• Powys 
castle” obserresa topographical writer of some eminence, when 
describing Montgomeryshire, stands pre-eminent in this part 
of the country for jts fine situation and commanding terrace. 
It is one of tho<«e bnildmgs, the character of which require*^ the 
adoption of Italian acchktecture, and the old-fashioned 'style of 
gardening ; its terraces should be preserved, its balastrades deco- 
rated with statues and vases, interwoven with creeping plants 
and evergreens; in shorty it should be made a Villa d^Este in 
miniature.^^ 


END OT MONTOOMERYSinHE. 
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TT HIS county^ called by the Welsh Meif^dit to the only one 
in Walesj that with the addition of idure stiil retains its ancient 
appellation. It was so denominated from Meirion the son of 
Tibiawoi and grandson of Caiiedda^ a noble British chieftain, 
who came to North Wales in the fifth century, for the purpose 
of assisting in rescuing it from the grasp of a set of marauding 
Irish, who for the sake of plunder had nearly overrun the whole 
country. Having succeeded in his enterprise, he obtained a 
large portion of territory as a boon, and gavciled out the pos* 
setoions among his ten sons, and two grandsons, Maelor and 
Aleirion. 

This district appears to have been known to the Bunions, and 
was called by them Mervinia. Traces of their footsteps arc evi- 
dent in several ancient fortifications, generally acknowledged 
to have been raised by that people ; such as Tommen y Bala, 
near Bala town, Cacr Gai in the vicinity of .Llanuwchllyn; 
Cefn C«cr. in the parish of Penul, Tonmeny ilfur near Festeiiiog 
&c. &c. Numerous corns of different emperors have been 
discovered in a variety of places. Some of ’Domitii,n at fitfer 
gar, and many in a rock near Llanbcdr impressed with the 
names of Philippus, Cmsar Victorinus, Posthumus, TwiciUs, 
with others bearing the effigies of a female head; the :”' 
scription roun^ the exergue, DivsMaiiiaicA:; on the obv^se 
side the figure of a man having a javelin in his hand# sittii^^ 

between 
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between the wings of a flying eaglo^j aikf, within# this inscrip- 
tion, CoNSEcaATio. Ill digging at Caot'&i was discOTcrctI a 
stnno inscribed, 

Hic Jacet Salvunus Bvksocavi FILIIJII CuPETIAHr. 

The Roman road denominated jSarn Helm has been traced 
from the fine camp of Tomm*en y Mnr to Rhyd yr Helen in the 
parish of Festiniog, whence crossing several farms in which it is 
in places very visible, it extends to Dinas Emrys in Caernarvon- 
shire ; and from the direction of its branches, one is conjectured 
to have led to Conovium, and the other to Segontium. There 
can belittle doubt entertained^ though the fact has not beende« 
monstratively mscertainedi that from the above-mentioned forti- 
fication, it extended southward to the- station Lovantium, fixed 
by the Annotator of Camden in Cardiganshire ; and a place al- 
lusive to such a road^ Vailed Tal-Sarn, is situated in the upper 
part of that county. 

Daring (he Saxon and Norman dynasties, from its remote si% 
tuaiion, little occurs in history respecting this district. Nume- 
rous fortified heights, on which formerly stood castles, or caste- 
lets, and Ollier strongly fortified posts, clearly evince that Me- 
rionedd, though not inviting from its general aspect, nor de- 
sirable for its fertility, did not escape the general disasters, ari|^ 
ing from sanguinary warfare. Amidst those unnatural strug- 
gles, which ilisgrace the annals of Wales, it formed a theatre 
for the display of the mutual hatred, and reciprocal vengeance., 
so often exhibited bv the neighbouring Princes, and jealous 
chieftains. 

Merionethshire is a maritime county, lying on the Irish sea, 
in Wipen part of the large bay of Cardigan washes it on the 
west, ind formerly beat against it w'ith such violence as to have 
inj^ considerable encroachments. According to British his- 
tory, a whole cantrey, or hundred, called Cantrer Gxiaclod, 

' stretching wfst and south-west for twelve miles in length, and 

3 L 4 about 
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about five iir breadtiii was i^lowcd up and lost^; Oft the north# 
this £Ounty partly bdriieiv upon that of Oacrhak^bn, it being 
separated from it by an immen^; ravine, tfairough which the ' 
river Gla 8 -l 3 mtlowa;;and a bridge, Already described; onHes the 
two* A portion to the. north, also i$;\divided; hy an'alp^ine 
ridge, extending from-t^^^ on 'the east, to liiyn Elidyr 

on the west. Mon^oniery shire lies to the east, and the river 
iDovey severs it from'Ca^jgan on the south* Its length, firom 
Beddgelert.near Sqowdon, t63wkh y Vedwen, on the, confines 
of Montgomeryshire, is forty-three miles; and from Hariechto 
the extremis boundary Of Uangollen parish, thirty^eight. 

In point of natural features this differs firohi most other coun- ‘ 
ties of North Wales* It is extremely mountainous ; and though 
the mountains are not so high, as those of the adjacent county 
of Caernarvon ; yet many are very lofiy ; and others of less 
towering height, are from dieir craggy nature both picturesque 
and sublime. Giraldus describes them of extraordinary height,* 
terminating in sharp peaks, and standing so close together, and 
separated by such narrow valltes, sis to afibrd an opportunity of 
holding a conversation from mountain to mountain. From this 
circumstance, he pronounces it the roughest and most unplea- 
sant county in the principality. Taste however varies in differ- 
ent, eras and in different persons. How the appearances of a 
country may strike divers persons it is not easy to account for : 
there is hanily any fixed standard, yet established, after all 
.that has been written upon the subject. Some form thvir esti- 
mate by a comparison with their native country; other i by a 
calculation of the quantum of produce^ a. d profit the 
likely to yield. One contrasting it wdlh the gayr 
highly cultivated country, will consider the, gcf 
Merioneth bleak and dreary, only calculated " ' 
and melancholy ; while another looking with tht 
poet’s eye, will seo an endless diversity, tending 
most lively sensations; and fraught with the mosti. • > 

in the present age will coincide in opinion 
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Ulc learnea moitv. For if a variety of obj|S«!tei^ fonnmg innu- 
merable cotitcaajts render, a country delightful, this able 
to vie urttK most ; affording, exclusive of the grandeur -of its 
marittme views, not only exc^4^^?- Ipfty mountains with; in- 
numerable inaccessible crags; but ^Iso lower hills,: sorbe level 
plains, and humble vallies, Jnteixperjsed ri- 

vers, rivulets; cataracts,, woods, and all^tjic rich assemblage of 
variegated 'Nature, . ■ 

T(ie prmcipai Mouktaiks of this shire arc Coder /drzr, lit- 
tle inferior in elevation, to Snowdon ; thVtwo AtonM^ 
and Fomdiw^g iht two Atrehigs, Mochuyng and many of 
consideration. Of the cotbparative heights of the chief among 
these an account, from actual admeasurement, was furnished 
Mr, Pennant by an ingenious gentleman of Bala; which con- 
futes the vague notion of Oader Idris probably being one of the 
highest mountains in Britain. He states, that the highest peak 
called Pen y Cader is nine hundred and fifty yards higher than 
the green adjacent to the town of Dolgelley ; Aran Fow'cjdwy 
seven hundred and forty above Llyn Tegid ; and the loftiest 
Arrenig only twenty less than the Aran. The fall from the 
lake to Dolgelley green, is one hundred and eighty yards, con- 
sequently the actual difference in height between the Cader 
and the Aran, amounts to thiiiy yards. 

The Riveus of this county are the Dee, formed by two smalt 
rivulets, which rise from springs on the side of Aran ben-Llyh,' 
and qyickly uniting their streams, enter the lake, called by the 
Welsi Llyn tegid, and by the Engiiih Pimble meer. The name 
• river, so celj^jjgtted in song, is supposed by some to be 
i 1 I/uw, divine; and by others feoin ddu, black, or 
- *4 /f'l' ' opinion of its being jfo called, from dii two,ai- 
to it:. ! '.» .fold origin, seems to have an equal claim to re- 
jf prrference. A similar etymology is found to 
pe eing a torr that falhi|(i^ lhe Miiwddach. which 
* ’ t illed from; its double source, Pennant, however, was 
iiut satisfied with this latter etymon, and urges as an obje/^tion, 

. that 



that the nvor do(^ PiiPt rcceive.'t^^ tllj jdWit ha« 

left the lahe, i»’hicb he « considers its Ugitunate patvn^ T^e 
san^e ^author denies durH coloiur of its waters^ and coiise* 
queu% rejects the opinion of the siame being derived from 
Ddu. , The fact, hpvyever» «k established by those, vvho h^vo' 
visited the oouatry, tlifpugh which it parses, both in rainy, and 
dry seasons* Befo^ it has flo\yed half n mile, front.^iada thp 
tinge is a deep tancolourj which it , retains to a gre^jdegreo 
thvougb the whole coui-se in this county* Mapy of Mte )Af:flsh 
xWers and streams asiooMi' this hue, owing, evldcndyi^ the 
mosses and peat bogs in wbidi they rise, or over which they 
dow« Rhaiadr Ddu, a cataract in the vicinity of DolgeDoUirei- 
ceives the epithet from the remai*ksd>ia dusky hue of thp water* 
falL To those fond of the marvellous, the prior conjecture 
will probably appear the niost feasible ; and for its adoption 
much has, and more might be, advanced. • Deva's wisard 
stream’ was early iht subject of superstition. The ancient GanU 
deified fountains and rivers, and the Britons in the era of Druid- 
ism were certainly addicted to bydromuncy. Giraldus, who 
travelled through Wales in the yeai 1 188, is the first who men- 
tions the supposed prophetic quality of the waters of Uie Dec, a 
circumstance wiiich several of our descriptive poets have pley* 
sirqjly introduced. Drayton calls it 

" A brook that su]>po.sc(l much huMnc<%s to liave seen, ^ 

Which had an ancient bound Uu-ixt W’ules and England been., 

. And noted was bj both to be an oiniaoas flood.** 

After quitting Llyn U*gid, this river flo vs through tin beau- 
tiful vale of Edernion, and passing the suiul! ^nwii of ( orwen, 
leaves this county, and enters that of Denbigh. 

The Maw, or Mawddach* rises about the centre of the coun- 
ty, and running due south to Dolgelley, receives the contribu- 
tary' Eden; and where, after becoming a tide cstuary^^ and 
changing itS- course to the Westward, falls ia(6 tho Irish sea at 
. Abermavi^ , Anglicised into Barmouth. 


The 
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Tbe Dove^i or ha<i its origin at the foot of the mountain- 
oas ridge, througfi whici^ the celebrated *pasa of Bwlch y 
groes forms a communication with the adjacent parts of Mont- 
gomeryshire. Thence taking a southerly direction hy Dinas y 
Mowddu, it traters part of that cobntry as far as Machynlleth ; 
when it re-enters Mcrionetlishire ; and becoming a wide estuary 
delivers its waters to the ocean below Aberdovey. 

Tbe Glaslyn and DwifWid conjointly flow to the sea by tbe 
Tracth mawr and Traeth by chan. Numerous other rivulets, 
and streams, chiefly supplied by mountain Un-rents, branch ofl} 
and fertilize the numerous narrow vallies, through which they 
'flow. 

The principal Laiges, are Lfyn Ugid near Bala, and Llt^n 
Taijflfynkt the foot of Cader Idris mountain. To these may be 
added Ujfn Mlider ; Llyn Ttctiyit ucka and isa ; Ltyn y cw7ii 
bychan ; Llyn arrenigy 

AoRicuLTene.— The soil is various. The mountains consist 
principally of granite, porphyry, and other unstratified rocks; 
while the secondary hills are composed of primitive, or mixed 
schlstus. The vallies contain schistose clay, and the more level 
parts of the country abound with peat eartli, forming bogs and 
turbaries. From such a statement this county cannot be 
pected to rank high in an agricuUuful point of view.* The 
chief attention therefore of the inhabitants is conlined to breed- 
ing, and the dairy. Tlie pastures in the vallics^flord susten- 
ance to^numeroiis herds of horned cattle: and the hills, though 
the grlss be coarse, pro nearly clothed to their summits, fur- 
nIshm,^most exten^^^oep w-alks, and large flocks of sheep 
are seen^o depasture their sides, while numerous goats browse 

among 

« Lelaiid « in describing the different comots, represents them as generally 
wooded, and abounding in com and pasture. If this were the c»sc, the 
busbAndry of this district must have greatly declined since the period, wbcB 
.be wrote. 


Itinerary, Vol. Y, p. iO. 
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ftmong the adjacent crags. The peat bogs produce turf of ait 
excellent quality, which is the principal fuel of the district* 
Several of the mountains are private property, and the demur*' 
ration of the different demesnes Is made by dry walls, carried 
in many instances up to their very tops. This appears to be 
the case in some instances, where fiom the nature of the sur-« 
face, and the 4iharpness of their escarpment, tliey seem to bid 
all defiance at cultivation. ** The average of the county haa 
been rated at 430,000 acres ; out of which 960,00(^may boon* 
inclosed; and of that number, about 35,000 may be called im- 
provable w'astes. All the marshes on the sea coasts from Aber- 
dy vi on the confine of Cardiganshire, to Pont Aberglaslyn on 
that of Caernar\ onsbire, are of this description. In the vicinity 
of Tywyn is a common of 600 acreai, one moiety thereof being 
sound land, the other a drainable turbary ; all very level, and 
boi during on the highly improved turbary grounds of Mr. Cor- 
bet. Harlech marbh contains some hundred of acres of sound 
•oil.*'* 

Though Merioneth cannot vie with the adjacent counties yet 
considerable improvements have been made by several landed 
proprietois within a few years past. Among these maybe 
reckoned the amelioration of peat land by Mr. Coibct. When 
that gentleman came into possession of Yiiysy inaciigwyn Phtate 
part of the demesne land consisting of «ibout 2G0 acies of it re- 
mained in a state of nature, h(Mng a meie lurbaiy, exclusive of 
tb^ucl, not considcied worth more than nine-pence p^r acre. 
The expense of procuring hay for the 'sustenance of a' nume- 
rous stock of cattle induced the prop rin*^n .to turn his al ention 
to tin practiccihility of a scheme for the redei’*ntion af such 
wa'<tes. Having resohed on the plan, the woik wra. commenc- 
ed in the ytai 17S8; and he had made so great .i progress, 
both in i mbanktng and draining, by the \ear 1794, is to obtain 
a gold medal from the Society for the i ncouragenicnt of 

The 
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Tiic crops of^thiE improved turbary ar^ variotis according to ’ 
diiTerence in their management^ by manuring and irrigating ; 
but the farm aiuiually now produces on the average about <500 
tons of hay. The expense of the improvement was estimated 
at 8314 Os. 3d* Tiie old rent valued at 9L 15s. 9d. the present 
4501. 6d« the 'annual profit, therefore, of the improvement 

amounts to 4401. 6s. 9d. per annum. Mr. Corbet with a spirit, 
that must excite the applause of every patriotic mind, and the 
admiration of all those, who behold sterility thus metamorphi- 
feed into luxuriant herbage is still prosecuting his ameliorating 
system on other peat lands ; and on his allotments of waste 
lands, near Tywyn. The late Mr. Oakley also by embanking 
and draining greatly improved some boggy lands that formed 
the fore-ground to hts seat at Taiiybwlch ; and for viliich he 
was ill 1797 presented with a gold medal, by the Society fos 
the encouragenient of Art*;. 

On Rdg demesne the late Colonel Salisbury expended a con- 
siderable sum of money, in draining some wet, peaty and ar- 
gillaceous soils. 

A great iiii|irovemeiit was hiade by the late Sir Edward Lloyd 
on the Traeth mawr marsh, by embanking and draining, owing 
to nhtrii the land now lets for seven times the former value. 

The grand eiubankuieni, erected by Mr, Madocks, for the r^r 
< every from the sea of the Traeth by chan, has been described 
m the account of Caei narvonshire. 

Heri should not be forgotten the laudable conduct of a great 
landed proprietor, and improver. Sir Robert Williams Vaughan, 
who, i||ceatrue cony^is^^ious country gentleiipaii, resides on hif 
own esiWe; w uich by introducing the discoveries and excel- 
lencies of iCodern practice, he has greatly improved both in ajv 
pearaiice and value. He not only sets the example of ameliora- 
tion ; but also encourages and assists his numerous tenantry to thl- 
Jf Mi w it. Praise in such a case caUnot be construed into panegyric. 

Roads. — It has been remarked, * that the original Welsh 
#^hads, generally ascending the brow of the bilb are strikingly 

descriptive 
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de8cri|»tivc of the nalroiu^l character/ The method of sar« 
motmting difficuUios ift this respect appears to have been ra- 
ther by a daring apirit» than the arts of circoinveniion. AlI- 
most every valley ami dale had a road winding round its bot- 
tom> tin at the extremiiy'a ^moontairi barrier presented itself ; 
which was u> bo passed Over a sudden ascent^ by a path like a 
step ladder. A striking instance of this still remains in the 
abrupt passes fiwich y groes near LlanynowddcUi and Bwlch 
Verddrws near Dolgellcu, and the force of the remark to no 
district so strongly applies as to this. Bat it should be observ- 
edj that this connty is of grrat extent, and the mountainous 
parts far exceed the plain or cultivated lands. This forms a ' 
strong obstacle in the first fbrmaaion. or the future improve- 
ment af roads : for original expense must necessarily bt 
great, and the tolls collected at the diiTorent gates conapHns 
lively small ; owing to the thinness of population, and the low 
state of agriculture. To the credit of the county, however 
the Magistrates have greatly exerted themselves, and spirit 
with perseverance has performed much. About ^00 miles ol 
new, or improved roads have been formed in the county with- 
in the space of the Iasi thirty-five years. Among these may 
be noticed the fine road from Dolgulleu * to B«innouth, and 
more especially the one from Pont Abergla-I\ n towards Tan y- 
bw}clu At the former, near the celebrated salmon leap, the 
great road fioni ('aernarvon fo the south entered this county, 
and the portion of it between the two places was extremely 
difiicult to pass. The tiaveller was uecc^itated either t| climb 
alpine stairca»Gi^ or what was equal I^MA'.pleasant and dange- 
lous, to seek a guide to conduct him by the cn c «. hous r ^ite over 
the Tiacth inavir sands : and as this could oqly be. eiibctod at 
ebb tides, he was often detained for a day, or night. This ob- 
struction has now been removed, by forming a new road, from 

CAh-- 


* All the r<»ikls branching from DolgeHeu^ are at length put ia a icbpcct*^ 
able sutcuf repair. 



the bridge to Ten y bwlch. This windbag irouikd^ moimiaiii 
upon variotts levels^ and from the beaiiiy aiid grtuideor of the 
eurrounding scenery^ is now considered as one of most plea- 
sant and cKterSffied rides' in tlie Principality. ^ Tkb grand link 
connects a chain of roadsj through the wdiole extent of Wales 
froiti the head of Holy Cybi^ in the noftli* that of the painota 
saint David> hi the south/ • . . ' , 

Woods and Plant AT iovs.-^Leland obserires,. that ser^Ml 
parts of the county, in his time had fmeately good plenty of 
wood^ so that this product Of the county mnst hare failed as 
O'ell as agrientture been neglected. But the feihire in this respect 
is more easily acceunted fer> than the retiograde state of hus- 
bandry; an art and practice so intitnatel; ecmnected w^th the 
necessaries of iifr. . Keipecting the former, ararice wilt easily 
solve the didiculty. Though this might at a subsequent period 
^been once as naked of woods, ^ any in Wales; yet it iscer- 
tainly at present better, clad. A spirit of planting has for years 
pefrvaded the breasts of the great "landholders, ami still con- 
tinues to increase the sylvan beauty of the county. Sir Robeil 
Williams Vaughan, lord Powys, sir Edward Price Lloyd, Mr* 
York, and many others employ professed woodmen to see the 
fences of their rising woods complete to guard against the de- 
predations of cattle; and to see that they are constantly thin- 
ned, so that the standards shall partake of ail the requisite bene- 
fits of light;, lu at, and a free circulation of air. This is a prac- 
tice Wi.iich every proprietor of extensive woodlands should 
adopt, If.if be wishes lo have fine timber, and thus increase the 
value his eslatg^ ^Considerable improvements have been 
lately liWe > y new plantations, and the comot of Ederqioii 
particularlv described by Leland as Ithe best wiuidid of al Me- 
rionethshire’ after having been stripped of its choicest urna- 
ment, now' resumes a dress suitable to its other beauties. The 
■!aU: Colonel Salisbury well clothed the demesne of Rug; Plas 
Edernion estate, the property of the late Bell Uoyd, esq. re- 
ceived riioilar attention ; and Dr. Thackery recently received 

Q the 
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^ the gold medal fico4^|&e l^ciety for the ehcoetageUMni of Aits 
for h;s very extebisTi^^liIahta^^ in tbit# ' aild tbe> adjoining 
county of Denbigh. ' ; . \ 

Of its MANuFACtuu£s|4iuie ci^inhb said here>^ as they will be 
nciticed at the two prin'bi^l I^ces where they, are. car^^ 

They fiirmQipaliy consist* of woollen goods> such as strong clothsj 
droggets> kersymeres^ flannels^ stockings^ , gloves, wigs, &c* 
made; of ihe country by the, niunerous-and ex^ 

' tensive sheep walks.. 

The Divisions of tha^fobunty have changed at difierent per 
riods. Merioneth, under the Welsh princes, formed a third part 
bfGifynedd, consisting of iluree cantrevs, and each cantrev 
contaiping three comots. Thus described by sir John Price.* 

"Cantref Meyrian hath three comots, Talybont^ Pennaland 
Istamaner. 

Cantref Aiustly had these, Vwchcved, Iscoed, and Gwarth- 
teniom. 

Cantref Penlbyn had these, Vwchmelocb, Ismelocb, and 
Michaint.’^ 

The account given by Vaughan of Hengwrt differs from the 
above. ^‘Tbis shire hath in it two whole cantreds, besides the 
commots of Ardudwy, £dtirnan and Mowddwy ; that is Cai'- 
trefMeirionydd, and Cantref Penllyn : i towards Tan y- 

Oantref Merionydd containcth two comniot the 

Talybont. itered this county, 

■ The cantredof Penllyn had in it three ' ices was extremely 
lock, and Isine loch and Migneint: hu^silated either tj climb 
make but onecouiot, which is di ul|^, .^^pleasantandldange-. 
Uwcli Frewerin, and Lstrewerm.f”,,^ \n(, itous r 
thret^ caiitrefs, viz. Meirion, Penli^ . ^ 
latter lying to the south of Ute nv< 

eighth annexed to Montgouierysbire ; i- / •, . lU the coinots 

of 


* Deseri plion of Cambria. 

\ Sketch of the bhtorjr of Merionethshire. 
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ofMowdidtr^ ISddrtliM and OlyndyMtf^jr l^fWt detaifhed from 
Powyi^laoii and addad to Merionydd.’' This bayiujg: been in« 
corporated or etaesed as one^^Tho councy now is divided into 
five comots codnnonly called hondFdds, vi 2 . Ardwduqfp^Penllynp 
Sttumanert Edernion, and TiUj/botU. It coiiiuins thirty-seyea^ 
parishes, and five market towns, via. Hariechi Bala, Uolgelleo, 
IXoas y mowdda, and CorWen^ Tywen or Towyn and Bar-* 
mouth hare lately aspired to the same distinction. 

By the returns made to Pariiament in 1801 the number of 
houses was 5787, and the population appears tp hate amounted 
to 39,506; of which 8711 were represented as employed in 
trade, manufiictares, or other handicraft business; and 10,306 
in agrieulture. This county, as to its ecclesiastical government 
18 included within the dioOefie of Bangor ; and returns one mem- 
ber, vie. a knight of the shire, to the Imperial Parliament. 


HAHLECH, ' 

A small poor place, though the county town, is remarkable 
for nothing, but its castle. From Roman coins having been 

• a golden torques, this is conjectured to have 

predations of cal ;t of the Romans, to defend the openings of 
ncd, so that the sti t secure a communication with the opposite 
fits of aiu rests upon mere conjecture. It was cer*- 

tice wi.iich every \ lost. The fortress was anciently called 
adopt, iijf he wishes i 'wen, or the fair-necked, sister to Bren 
^valuc iff his esiatg^—trtl, and subsequently king of Britain. 
In the e^v^de >•' i y\t nained the denomination of Coer 
Collwjfa, 'ango, one o{[ the fifteen tribes of 

Nofi! Wales, h. >,iiydd Ardudwy, and part of Llyn. 

He lived in the time ci' Miarawd, about A. D. 877, and resided 
hi a square tower of the original building, the remains of which 
We still very apparent j as are parts of the old walls, the more 
nodem work in places resting upon them. 

sSt According 
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A<^eordiOg # tfim of lh« Britnb hutoriaai!* flarloeh eaatlfi 

mi Mt l>jr Pftet vT Jfwth 

^9 >*|h» fttbiH. of tibe for* 

nof. TWo tfijbifMi $$ 'iinlUjS^SS^J^ tki dbMoeterkticf of 
the jUmufttif aMed^ ecpSm % The 

mndio heiHt jlfio peHibrmMico «f the 

mM hi^teei. «Ui#r hetMSdi fiiit thattAonereh* 

in Weis*. Wmtoinpletedbefortth^ 

1283$ for Hugh4tQk Wlvamlow wastbfli countable, mirUhtbo 
•mmal oltewance ot one hoodred pottodlk The notary wae# 
liOWeve)r, subsequently reduced jto Afty pt>Wi»s and this he 
only i‘ecersed, when he was rn f O Uid wUh tb# double oflioe of 
constable of the castle, and capiaifk of Iho Iowa.; and wbon he 
was divested of the latter, he was paid but twenty vtx pounds 
ihiitetn shillings and four pence. At that time the garrisoii 
coimtsied of twenty soldiers, whose pay amounted to one hun- 
dred and forty pounds per annum** Even so late as the forty 
fouith year of Tlizabeth the constable's allowance was no 
more thoui fifty pounds, and the ganison included twenty four 
inen.*t 

In the } car 1404 thtt castle, with that of Cardigaai were sud- 
denly seized by the great, but ambitious Owen Glyndwr, do- 
ling the lebeliioii he excited against his lawful sovereign, Hen- 
ry the fourth. But they were four years aftci wards retaken 
by an Lnghsh army, the King had hastily dispatched inte 
Wales, to suppress the formidable insurrtction I 

Margaiet of Anjou, the spirited qjeen of Henry the sixth, 
aftit having escaped the grasp of lord subse^oewltdt 

thr KingN defeat at Northampton, found in this fortress luietiy* 
lum iiojii her pursuers; till mvitcd by hci adbcicnts iiftScQt- 

•ctadlf 


* I>oddridgc*t llivt. Acsoont, fico. 

t Cottonian MbS \ aclhUs, C I 
^ I Carte's Hist, of hiiglaud Vol li p (>sl 
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die WM atile to take the field, dtid* near M^akefield de» 
leated the enemy, and destroyed the leaded 
On the accession of Edward the fourth to the ihronte, he soon 
became master of ev'ery part of the kingdoin, except two or 
three strongholds in Northumberland^ and Harlj^ch castle in 
Wales. This was possessed by Daiydd ap Jevan ap Einion, 'a 
firm friend of the Lancastrian party, and equally distinguished 
by bis great valour, as his large slalare. In spite of intreaties 
and menaces, he held out, after the coronation of Edward, nine 
years, till the year 1468. Finding the gOTernor determined 
to continue the resistance, the King was at length compellea 
to send an army against him, under the command of William 
Herbert earl of Pembroke. The English general, after leading 
bis men with incredible difficulties through rough defiles of the 
British Alps, where they had to climb up crags, and in other 
places to precipitate themselves down precipices* invested the 
place. The conducting the siege Pembroke committed to his 
brother, sir Richard, a hero described as equal in size and 
military prowess to the British commandant. The general sent 
a peremptory summons foi the surrender of the place, to which 
the governor promptly replied, *' I Loida tower in France, till 
all the old women in Wales heard of it ; and now the old women 
of France shall hear how 1 defended the Welsh castle.”* The 
assailing army, after a long siegu, found the place was so 
strong both by nature, and art, as only to be reduced by means 
of famine. Sir Richard was under the necessity, therefore, of 
compounding for its surrender, by promising the heroic defen- 
der to intercede with his royal master lor life and liberty. This 
promise he afterwards religiously fulfilled. The place was sur- 
rendered upon honourable terms ; and Richard interceded with 
the Kin{.s in behalf of the governor, requiring for him an un- 
conditional pardon, on the ground, that had he chosen to have 
been obstinate, the castle might have held out much longer, in 
3 M 2 defiance 
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of all the eSbfts«of the English army* then sufficiently 
exhausted by fatigue* The cruel Monarchj at first, ttidignant* 
ly refused to grant the request. ^Then Stre/ said sir Richard* 
« you may, if you -please, take toy life in lieu of the Welsh 
captain’s ; if yon do not comply* 1 uriU most assoredly replace 
Dafydd agaili in bis castle, and your Highness may send whom 
you pleajse to take him out** 

During the civil wars, this fortress more than once changed 
masters. It was ably defended by sir Hugh Pennant, till de* 
serted by his men ; when it fell into the hands of the Parliamen- 
tarUn forces ; was again repossessed by the loyalists ; and finally 
taken in March 1647 by a force under general Mytton. At 
Ihe time of its last surrender the governor was Captain William 
Owen; and tlie whole garrison consisted of twenty eight men.f 
It had the honour of being the last in Wales, which held out 
for the King; as it appears to have been the last also defended 
for the house of Lancaster* The present constable is sir Ro« 
bert Vaughan, hart. 

Situated on a loAy perpendicular rock, over hanging the sea, 
on which side it was utterly unassailable, and protected on 
the other by a prodigious wide and deep foss, cut al an im* 
inense expcnc e through the solid rock, it must, prior to the 
use of cannon have been impregnable*. The castle at present 
exhibits a noble square bull ling, witli a circular tower at each 
corner, and one bastion on ea''h side the grand entranic gate* 
way, with elegant niachicolateo turrets, issuing out of the large 
rounders, similar to those of Caernarvon and Conwy. It is 
Iiowcver going fast to decay, and the 4ioarsc waves^ that heat 
in roaring surge at the base of the rock on which it stands, 
seem to perform its parting dirge. 

The louu, though made a free boroug'* by Edward the first, 
by which grant- it is governed by a Ma^^or, with privilege 
of bolding a market, and received at the same time several other 

grants, 

* Life of Lord Herbert, p. a. 
t Whitlock’s Meuoirb, 243. 
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frantSi ttid itndktinitie8» It iif'HtiQw reduced Ust a very bumble 
village# eoRsisting of % few miaenible lookipg coitegefl, little 
better then fau|»;''iior are there a^dy desirable^ or snfBcient ac^ 
ccaninodatloiw for decent travelers; to that persont ^tomiqg 
from Barmooth^ which it the utaai rootc# if they mean t6 pro* 
ceed tp fieddgelert towards Caetnaiwoit* 'are under the painful 
necessity of watting the proper stale of tide, without comfort# 
fbr passing the sands; or proceed by a circuitous route over 
the mountains to Tan y bwlch. 

The population appears to have been so smadl# as not to be 
an object of separate enumeration, tor it is not included in the 
census of 1801. 

Respecting the celebrated piece of antiquity, denominated a 
dog up in a garden near this place about the year 
1692, a long disquisition is given by Camden, from which it 
does not clearly appear, whether it was a Roman, or British 
relique ; such kind of ornamenK having been used by Romans* 
Cauls, and Bntons. According to the description given by 
him, It is a wreathed bar of gold, or rather perhaps three, nr 
four rods, jointly twisted, about four foot long; flexile, but 
bending naturally only one way, in form of a hatband ; hooked 
at both ends exactly (that I may desi ribe it intelligibly, though 
in vulgar terms) like a pair of pot hooks: but those hooks afe 
not twisted as the rest of the rod, ^or are their ends sharp, but 
plain, and, as it i%ere, cut even, nt is of a round form about six 
niches in citcumference, and Weighs eight ounces, and is all 
over so plain, that it needs no fartlier description.**^ The rise 
appears to have been that of a baldric, to suspend the quiver of 
chieftains, or men of rank, so as to hang in a graceful manner 
behind, by means of the hook ; while the golden wreath pass- 
ing over one shouldci, crossed diagonally the breast, lii the 
beautiful description given by Virgil, when speaking of the cx- 
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crcices among the Trojan yonthib'altilKlas to this moila of wear* 
ing thcilr quivers, 

" Cornea bina Araiit pnsflao luutilia teno. 

Port hevv bomsro pharetiai, it pcctoresuiUM 
Hwilil abtrMtn pcfeuUw,utcol«is aSri.”* 

% * 

They iVere bestowed among^ the Romans^ according tp the 

account of Pliayj as military rewards for great exploits; an^ 
that the etiquet was to award to citizens torques formed of sil« 
yfer, and to the auxiliaries the same composed of gold. This 
curious antique is preserved among other valuable instruments 
in the Mostyu library atTremostyn Hall. 

very extraordinary phenomenon related by Camden, said 
to have happened here, A. D. 1634 is still strong in the tradi- 
tional recollection of the people. It was a mephitic vapour 
that rose, from the sea, commencing from the shore of Morfa 
Vychan, near Cricccith. 

It extended itself in every direction for several miles, carry* 
ing devastation and dismay wherever it came. It set fire to nu- 
merous bay rickb, appeared like a blue lambent flame, but did 
not hjure persons exposed to it» It so infected the herbage 
in many places, that numbers of the cattle died, and the mis* 
chief attendant upon it coi stantly happened in the night : it 
continued its depredations lot eight mouUis. It was observed 
in stormy, as well a& calm ni/hts; in all weathers; and any 
great noise, as the sounding of horns, or the firing of guns, 
would disperse and extinguish the flame. 

The following letter from Mr. Jones to the author of the Bri- 
tannia will tend farther to elucidate this {ihenomeiioii : 

" This Letter contains no answer to your queries about 
theT^ocusts, for I am wholly intent at present upon giving you 

the 
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can« of iii most |)r<Mligipus acci- 

dent at iiar1ecli^;in this County^ the begiAni^^ Ihfcse Holi- 
days It the unaccoantabl’p firing of sixteen Ricte of Hay, 
^d'two J&ariM, whereof" theVother of 
Hay. i call it unactx>untoblei bocauso they were 

not ha^nt by comtnoi^ iire, but by Oxhalation which 

was often, seen to cotne from the ^ ^f the duration whereof 
' Icaiinot at present give you any certoiotlaOcouiit> but l am sa- 
iMTyM it lasted at least a forthigbtor tbt^$e weetcsland annoyed 
the Country as well by poisoning the Gms, as; fitiiig the Hay, 
for the space oC a mile or thereabouts. Such,'^ have seen the 
fire, say it viti a blue weak flame, easily extinguished, and 
that it did not the least harm to any of the men who interpos’d 
their endeavours to save the Hay, tho’ they ventur’d (perceiv* 
ing it different from common fire) not only close to it, but 
sometimes into it All the damage that was sustain’d happen’d 
constantly in the night I have enclosed a catalogue of such as 
I have received certain information of: and have nothing to 
add, but that there are three small Tenements, in the same 
neighbourhood (call’d Tydhin Si6n Wyn) the grass of which 
was so infected, that it absolutely killed all manner of Cattle 
that fed. upon it The Grass has been infectious these three 
years, but not thoroughly fatal till this last Prayspndme . 
with all convenient speed, your friead’s thoughts and your own,- 
of the causes, and if possible, the remedy, of this sur-' 
prizing phsenomenon, &c.”* ^ ^ 

The annotator of Cauiden/conjectured, ,tha( it might have * 
proceeded from the puirafaction of a number of locusts, which 
were observed to have vi^d the coasts about that time, and 
were suddenly destroyed by the coldness of the climate;- For 
he observes, that a considerable number of them had been seen 
jymg on the shores near Aberdaron in Caernarvonshire. In- 
stances of their appearance and sudden death causing pestilent* 

3 M 4 tial 
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tjal vapours id many places* Ksvf. 

(be greatest veracity/: * |jites sm acootmt a 

in Lombardy* abaut tb.e. ycari}9)* pccMiodi^ by 
numerous locusts* whicb yitial^ tb« air to such a degree* 
upwards of eighty' thousand med. add cattle died by mfccr. 

tioiu Otho'Trisiugepsls a dreadfol |^stiience* attendr 

ed with grievous uiQrtalUtyi t^at,happCn<^ in l^iance intbo 
year 1^4, occasmued ha the chdnimL pud 

afterwards ciuit opon Idtp a 

^uisition upon the caused |teigned by I^Uqy* the eontagion^ 

arising out of ceftain bodl^* f malta pontacta aduiuiK*’ from the 
infrequency of those eastern insecjtt^ asyisitaota jl^^tke western 
or nor^em coasts ; the coiijecture appears mora probable* that 
it might have proceeded from vast shoals of herripgs* driven 
in by whales on the strand* and there permitted to putrefy* 
Animal bodies in a state of decompqsitJQD* it is well known to 
modem chemists* emit a vast quantity of hydrogenous gas* 
which is itself highly pernicious to animal life * and miaed with 
a small quantity of oxygen* becomes highly inflamaiahle* This 
combination* whenever it meets with a small quantity of elec* 
tric.matter* will instantjy explode. 4> continuance of the samp 
causes would produce a continuance of the effects* till the sub- 
stances were decomposed* or* as it is commonly termed* ex- 
hausted. The period of its duration was probably ^ot so long as 
staled by tbe common peop)^^.; because it is the nature of fear* 
for consternation to remain* loVg after the objects of it are re- 
moved. I 

Tbe vicinity of Harlech abounds witj^ numerous monumental 
remains* more particularly such as have been esteemed refera* 
‘ ble to the Bardic system* or Bruidical religion. On the ascent of 
a precipitous hUI* and on the summit* are several circles formed 
of loose stoj^s placed at certain intervals. Of these some are 
single* 0 ^ 1 ^ concentric* one circle being inscribed within a 

second ; 
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itt places they^^ra te^cA othisr, forming 
Qemf They i^re of difienat dmmeteiik Of\e of 

&e donl^te ]cind» on an elevat^ moor orerloo^ng the ibtvnj is 
thirty fMh and one of 0t(ll4a^ii^rilimd]isiD^^^ surrounds it, al 
a cdnsidtrhfcfie comparaiiye^dis|l^o/ Mo^ are fumisfaed with 
numi kinon,;ia large upight stones^- ojpi^ of which is generally 
placed in the <^tre«. It migl^ have doubted/ whether 
they ha^ ’ not been the^fooiiidaiio^ or 

pottages of 4he wOdd a kind of j^poraiy huts« erected 

by ourremc^ ancesidi^j for the '^iirposes of afTordihg them 
occasional protectknii doHog their hunting excursions. . But 
the form> parliealarly the intersections^ mijiiiates against such a ^ 
conjecture^ A respectable writer supposes it more than pro* 
bable, the greater number have been the work of shepherds^ as 
an amusement for filling up their leisure hours> while tending 
their flocks ; or to clear land for the sake of pasturage. ** I sus- 
pect that many of pur Druid antiquaries are by far too sanguine 
in their favourite pursuit^ and that they attribute to religious 
uses what was originally intended only for private advantage. 
A profusion of learning has been expended upon camedd'sot 
Wales, when I am convinced, that many of those heaps of 
stones, were put together for no other reason than that the rest 
of the field might afford a clearer pasture.” Yet after observing^ 
that he had noticed * modern carne/ids/ which had been thrown, 
up by the industrious part of the f/6mmunity, for such an advan- 
tageous purpose ; he cannot hej^ admitting, that some plausible 
reason exists for considerin^ther monumental piles to bb. of a 
different description. lyass no reflection on the single mo- 
numents, or on the circular upright stones, which abound in 
most parts of the country. These perhaps may deserve notice ; 
but a stranger would scarcely make them the principal object 
uf his tour : as they will not be4tr a comparison with Stonehenge 
and Avebury ; either in magnitude, or regularity of design.”* 

In 


• A Gentleman’s Tour throngli MoniuoutUsIiirc and ^Vales, p. 148. 



In deference to such an authority^ as Mr. Wii)idhaio> it 
be stated from itie form and appearance of many such monn- 
ments» they have been Druidicajl circle^/ in whici\ were an- 
ciently held the Bardic meetings* termed Gofseddau/ already 
described in the introductory part of Cdmbria. The ]l€a;rned 
Boriase adduces several instanceys of *^ch circles* in the vicinity 
of Botallek in the county of Cornwair; and which be conjectures 
could not have been formed for any other* than religious rites; 
and while one ceremony was being performed in one particular 
circle othi^rs miglit have i)een proceeding in the respective 
circles ; and the different compartments contained in each. 

Ciifm Bj^chan, a narrow grassy dell^ simply opens with a small 
pool or lake* called Lfyu y cwim bychan. And though the 
valley is not a mile in length* yet it is encompassed with 
scenery as black and dreary as iinaginatiun could conceive; 
and which might bid defiance to the pencil of a Salvator Kosa 
to delineate. Among thc^craggy and impending craigs* Carregy 
9Mth» or the rock of the arrow* so denominated* as it is said* from 
having been a station taken by some ancient British sportsmen* 
for watching and killing the red deer* then abounding in this 
part of the country* towers above tbe rest in dismal grandeur. 
From another* by the side of the lake* the ragged beauties of 
tbih romantic hollow may be seen to the greatest advantage. 
Ilciicti the landscape appein^s extending in great magnificence. 
The small valley is embosomorl with stupendous* and in some in- 
stances perpendicular rocks* bi^ren, having their daik'>oine ap- 
pe.irance here and there enlivciieif by patches of meagre vegeta^ 
tion* springing out of the ledges of tlnSlz-precipitous sides. On the 
ulher side of the mountain a vast hollow, called Bwlch tyddiad, 
seems to form a finejaccouipaiiiment to tlicse scenes of desol a- 
tion and sterility. * The sequestered spot of Cwin By chan 
is tbe property of a family by the n.imi* of Llwyd, who 
derive their descent from Cyrifyii* prince of North Wales and 
Powy]»,and v|ij[th» their ancestors* boast of having been in possc^- 
j>ioji of thiBiliikil territory for near eight centurie!>. The man* 
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«!9h^ :g€niiiii« specimen of the seats ot tne ancient Welsh 
Ibrhitnre equally riide;' atid\lbb mode of living 
cShsphant nature^ of tfae'soih .andthecircadistancesof 

I£ie pl4ce. ’ !&tivironed by loft^ ^ida^tains, and the adjacent 
parli inaccessible a' conriderable partlof the yeari by 
KCaaoii' of drifted snows> libe stock of provision must 

ne^ssarity be lai(jl in> previous to fts <minnicncement« 
scending the adjoining -modntsdhods'^ri^^ aiicient arcb 
tl&oM froni tpck to rock dyer a. dark' and deep water, excites 
a gfoOm, that is quickly ifelidved by.^the" sight of a inill bn a 
collateral rock ; accessible dtily by a trtttyll|iine bridge over 
the rivulet, which supplies the water for a small overshot wheel. 
A few venerable oaks, with the rapid torrent foaming oveir 
ledges of rocks, give additional aest to the romantic scenery,^ 
Ascending a hill denominated, Dinas Porckelfyn, from having 
been a fortified post, the horizon stretches far distant, exhibit* 
ing a wild space of rocky mountains and desert heaths. Yet 
even these denudated tracts, unfavourable as they may now ap« 
pear to vegetation, had doubtless once been crowned with 
the pride of the forest ; a few of bis descendants still sur* 
viving as mementos of their departed ancestors; while numerous 
stools whisper, fuimus, we once constituted a noble forest. 

This pass and that of Drws Ardudxvy were anciently forti- 
fied, and at times occupied by the contending Welsh chieftains. 
They are at the entrance of a district still called Ardudwy. 
Drws Ardudwy, or the door of Ardudwy, is cme of those open- ’ 
ings;* through the vast ridgj^s of elevated land, which inter- 
sect this country in almost every direction; and form the only 
means of communication between the districts^ ly>*'g on their 
opposite sides. To those unacquainted with alpine countries, no 
adequate conception can be formed, even from the most accu- 
rate description, or delineation, of the formidable appearance^ 

these 


• In Wales these arc generallj^ denominated that is, gaps, of defiles 
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t^e9« pams present to the myfy^ritkg txaeellan The OfieJjjpn^ 
noentioned exhibits a scene naturally adapted to inspire the 
mosr heroic mind with apprehension* and the timid with terror. 
Indeed tlie horror at first excited by viewing the aseent and de- 
scent* far exceeds the niost conceivable gloomy idea. The 
sides of the coofronting parts of the ehastn indicate* that the 
extensive ridge has at some rem4b p^iod* been by one of 
nature^s convulsions aent into a tbonsaad precipices* whose 
•topsform ledges* simitar to shelves* tier above tier* till they 
terminate in the rugged sammits. , The sides and bottom are 
covered with hu^e loose'stones* imbedded in a deluge of others 
of a wnallcr mzc, apparently fragments detachtd either by 
iirosiSy i 9 r irresistible rushing torrtnts* which frequently de- 
so/^ul the mountains after storms* from the impending heights. 
The reed is a narrow horse-path on the side of the slippery 
rockii, made by the removal of a few oi the fragments In some 
places ; in others it assumes the form of narrow flights of steps* 
compobed of the larger stones constituting a most bteep and 
baxordous ascent* or descent* which* in dcbpitc of every effort 
of reason and judgement* must incite the unpleasiiig sensations 
of alarm and terror. 

Between this pass, and (’ors y gedol arc two small lakes, or ra- 
ther pools* for no higher title do they justly Q)cnt* celebrated for 
the contents of their waters. L/yn Bodlj/n lies beneath an abrupt 
precipice* abounds with clibr-fish and allbrds in the season 
great diverbion to the lovers o^ongUng. JJy civmllowl is noted 
for a species of trout* ineiiiioncrt^by Uirahlu** as a most mon- 
strous kind* found in some of the C Jtnbrian lakes. They cer- 
tainly differ from all others of the gums* having thick* flatted 
and toad shaped heads wiih several otlici marks of deformity.* 

On the plain in which these* and another small lake* called 

Llj/n 


* For a n|||||tQlar account of this and otlicrs of siu-nlar formal Ion* see a 
lue Cambrian fibl'* publidiud in ‘he LXIV'. volume of the 
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JL!jfn Iridin are mtmereus drmdical reitiaing^ forming a v«rjr 
rare frottp of this class of antiquities. First appear two 
circles, formedi. of loose stones^ one about fifty-sis: feet in di* 
ameter and the other of smaller dimensions, >oth have large 
aprlglit atonea placed at intervals among the lesser ones. * Half 
a mile from these are two carneddaof prodigious siae, on the 
aide of a bill. * At the east end is a large oi*omlech composed of 
two incumbent stones, one placed over the edge of the other, 
resting upon five uprights^ man inclining position: the highest 
end of which measures seven feet from the ground, and the 
lowest near five. Near this is another catli^dd, or heap* of 
stones; and in, or rather upon it, is a large cromlech^ supported 
by upright stones ; a little farther on the same heap is another 
most magnificent cromlech, the tabular stone being twelve feet 
long, by nine broad. Four maenl hirion, or upright columns^i- 
from the height of ten feet, to twelve feet eight, accompany 
these cromlechs; three have fallen and one still retains its erect 
position. Several of those supposed religious vesbcls called 
cistmu vaen, or stone chests, are seen lying around. Perhaps in 
no patl of Britain is there still remaining such an assemblage of 
relicks belonging to druidical rite!» and customs as are ff>uiid iit 
this place, and the adjacent parts. 

In passing this dreary waste the traveller’s attention will be 
anesici! by other antiquities of a military complexion. Craig 
y ddjfos, a conical hill, having its summits surrounded by a vast 
heap of rough stones, which for^n rude ramparts for the defence 
of the inclo.<)ed plain at top, r generally supposed to have been 
an ancient British fortified^ post, so early as the time of the 
Roman invasion. It has an oblique entrance with stone facings, 
^nid near it are two smular stone ramparts. The situation lies 
upon the oxtronie ^erge of a mountain adjoining one of those 
nairow passes which iorin defiles into the interior of the country. 
On auolher elevated site, at no gi eat distance, is CastcU ddtruu 
Citrthi, an entrenched c amp, having an advanced work in front. 
•Ihcse fortifications it is highly probable were raised for the 

protection 
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proiectipii ;6f theitnottmiiealf 
ciaity ; fot on the plami^ne^ 

iDch a$ iCfomtechiji'^mQdds^ ttoiiP h or np« 

right stones; It is ohsph^ 

assigned, that tliie cromlo^i in ^is parti ^ Wales diffisr, as to 
ibrra, iVoml^ose fohn4 

tahhlh^ stone inclining ; thii^ xrf the;%in^ are 'generally 

in a honsoDfal pOsiljon. At a tfOia!! distance cff the fifth inlle 
atone frohi HarlecK to ikrinotith^^iii; little oot of the road^ are 
two cromlechs near each other } singularly placed on 
barrows or cacriied4s» or formed of looce stones. The latter in- 
dicate, that‘s some persons of note were interred beneath ; and 
firom ' iha superincumbent structures they must have been of 
high antiquity. As to the mode of forming these carnedds, and 
ihe intent of raising such rude heaps of stones, different conjee- 
have been given, and various reasons assi^ed. A plau- 
sible opinion is, that the original intention of heaping stones 
over the dead, was doubtless to prevent the bodies from being 
scratched up and mangled, or devoured by wolves, those notori- 
ous resurrection men, a race of voracious animals that abounded 
in the wild and mountainous parts of Britain, and other thinly 
inhabited countries, in ancient times. It is a traditional opinion, 
that when the carnedd was considered as the tomb of some 
honourable* warrior, or hero, slain in battle, every passing 
stranger threw upon it an additional stone, as a mark of decided 
respect ; but when such marks of proud distinction became dis- 
graced, by shielding the renian^ of the coward, or the guilty 
tyran^ the custom still continued af each individual passing, 
to cast a stone, which, in the latter case, was flung as a token of 
dctestaliou. 

CoRs Y Gei>£l, an ancient seat of the Vaughans, is now tb© 
property of Sir Thomas Most^n, Bart. Little appertains to the 
mansion worthy of particular notice, except the noble woods, 
with which it ia environed. These abounding with large tina- 
ieiM ar^ fKSfei/jfh' a degree affected by the strong westerly winds^ 

blowing 
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b{ow!i]gfn>m<U»e'OC^ i^'-w stunts 

9A to ii^eBr ^mgreg»]i^j[y.: A 9 r&;'^^ft^^^ 

faihbtis;^d^ Miu’gam In G]amotg^)i!ii&« ' JVom.t^ 
high laod^ .lfBbve.Cors y gedol fttgc^ view,i» obtained at ebb* 
tide , of . l^m^Badrwyg,^ or tbOi eluprbreakmg, cause^way tveci 
calledTibm the dangers^ whicb are in> tibat appiroach ihic 
aunken reef of atones at fail add half , tide*. It is an artificial, 
work^ ruiHih)g.<Mt sootb tvii^rly fo intot^^^ se^* about twefity* 
four feet thick. Sarn y Swdb, which extend frOm a point 
north west of Harlech^ is supposed to have met the end ofthis^ 
within which boundary, or embankment, was . comprised for- 
merly a rich tract of land called Cantrtf Gwciehd or the low* 
land hundred, well stocked and inhabited* The names of 
several towns afe still preserved in the tiaditions of the Welsh, 
and the disaster is finely depicted in a beautiful elegiac poem, 
descriptive of the melancholy event* 

About the year 500 it is said at the time Gwydno Goranhir * 
was lord of the territory, one of the wards of the sea-defence 
through intoxication, neglected the necessary precautions at the 
flood-gates in the. dam, when the sea rushed through with such 
force as to blow up part of the wall, and overflow the whole 
hundred, which remains in the same inundated state to the 
present hour. An accident of this kind happened at some re- 
mote period on the coast of Essex, For it is a fact, that the 
usual prebend given to the canons of St. Paul’s in London, to 
(jualify them for becoming residentiaries, is/* the Prebenda cory- 
sumpta per marc” 

In a field by the side of tito road, near the village of Llanbedr, 
are two upright uninscribed stones of that class of remains, 
denominated by the WelsM Meini guyr, or the 8tone.s of 
heroes ; aiul by most considered as the funeral monuments of 
«elebraled warriors, who fell in battle. 


BARMOUTH. 
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fiAllMQUm, 

' tbb AtucMi W^Ae tdttflni of tte riter 

Kawiidaoh^ anr iHEttn iiribttiedll Ito naiXie af AVamaw, 

dbbmriated bito BenAjii^ imd €QbPBj^%tbel!|SKglUii« into 
%ftsxn»au Tbe bl tliii lnhu^# ifowiiB||[ to the sooth of the 
tovrii, dWtdes ioto two dmoiieK bOtweeo whioh ia a sinall 
(slaod called Ynu Bta^d, or the Friars island. This, laith a 
cor iotts circumstance occurring so near tbe sea, did not escape 
the notice of the observant Leland* ** At the north of Maw 
ryver l^eth a little islet, scant a bow shot over withuwte Imbl- 
tation. At ebbe it is frcsch water, and at flodde salt.*^* Tliik 
forms the harbour, and anciently aifbrded pasturage for nume- 
rous flocks and herds; but from a recent inonditton of the sea» 
occasioned by the shifting sands, the greater part is laid tinder 
water. Tbe town is principally built upon the sloping sida of 
a very lofty rock, which shelteri it on the eastern side ; an^rows 
of houses, stand upon ledges like shelves, one above the otheri 
similar to part of the city of Edinburgh; and k has not been un- 
aptly compared to the town of Gibraltar, The positions of many 
are so singular, that a stranger is peculiarly struck, as he winds up 
the narrow paths, among tbe houses, to observe one neighbour 
fioni the entrance door may look down the chimney of another. 
A street btdow is formed by a few houses built on the s*rand. 
tliiefly inhabited by mariners and fishermen. These are de- 
fended ft om the mcroachments of the tides, which threaten to 
ovei whelm iIilmh, by large hillock^df sand, rcndtiid stationary 
by the ^poiitanrotu aid of two liiendly vegetables, the Arundo 
arenana, and Klymus aieiuria, wlTSclihy their long creeping, 
and ramtited iw>ts inteitwiiiing together, stop its pi ogress, and 
foiin it into one aggiegitc body. Notwithstanding, this fence, 
fbe^* dwellings are atu tided with ver^ diwgtecablt circum- 
stances. 


* luaerarj , \ oL V. p. 40. 
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stances. They are often greatly annoyed with the sands drift- 
ing in the wind, which fills every passage, and is blown iti at 
every window, if left for a moment open : and in rainy seasons 
these sands render the place very dirty. The buildings are ex- 
ceedingly irregular, and for the most part ill built. The popu- 
lation amounts to about fifteen hundred. 

Barmouth is to the north western part of the kingdom, what 
Weymouth is to the south, a genteel watering place ; and during 
the summer months is fre(|uenied by many respectable families 
from Wales, and the adjacent English counties. Its origin as 
the resort of invalids, has been attributed to persons frequent- 
ing the banks of the river, for the sake of deriving benefit both 
from bathing, and the virtues of scurvy-grass, a plant wliich 
grows abundantly on the sides of the stream. The bathing is 
certainly as fine here, as it can be in any part of Britain. The 
rough tides, so frequent in St. George’s channel dashing against 
the rocky shores of the surrounding coast, must tend greatly 
to render efficacious the waters of the bay ; in addition to 
which the beach is a very line firm sand extending from the 
harbour northward to Traeth Artro, where the small river Artro 
empties itself into the sea. The acc*nnmodations for bathing 
are not of the most eligible kind. There are three machines 
not furnished with horses, as in some instances, nor with ropes, 
winch, and an inclined plane, as mothers ; but fixed on the sands 
at a given distance, so as to be within reach of certain states of 
tide. These also are exclusively appropriated to the use of the 
ladies, the gentlemen bathing on the open coast. The inn, the 
sign of the Cors y gedol arms, has attached to it a large board- 
ing house, where persons are very comfortably and reasonably 
accommodated ; the company sitting down at one table to dine, 
and sup. A harper is kept in pay and assemblies twice a week 
lend, among other amusements, to give hilarity fo the company. 
Another good lodging house ailbrds additional convenienty ; 
otherwise houses in the town of this description* are hut very 
indifteient. 

^ Harinontii 
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Barmouth is fho only huvon in the county. The port is 
small, fomictl by Ynis y Brawd, and a gravel beach to the 
south. The entrance is clillicult and dangerous, owing to shift- 
ing sands, and particularly two sand-banks, called the north and 
south bars, so that vessels of any i)urtheii can only get in, or 
out, at spring tides. The mountains are so high round the 
harbour, that land-marks for steering inwards, during foggy 
weather, would not alFurd the smallest advantage. Buoys arc 
therefore placed on each bar, yet these in foul winds are 
but ineflicient guides. What had been long >vantiiig is 
now accomplishing; a small pier for increasing the depth 
of water in the harbour, and facilitating the lading and unlading 
the cargoes. Notwithstanding these obstacles, however,, the 
industry of the inhabitants contrived formerly to carry on 
a considerable trade with Ireland and Spain. But war, bale- 
ful war, has cast a paralysing damp upon the spirit of the 
inhabitants, and almost extinguished the ardour of adven- 
ture. The number of ships belonging to the port is about 
one hundred; but many of these lie on their sides, or moored 
ill the mud; their sails laid up; and their owners either 
out of emplo}^ or earning a scanty pittance for their families, 
by the precarious profits of an uncevlain fishery. The vessels 
afloat are entirely confined to the coasting trade, carrying out 
the manufactures of the district ; oats, barley, butter, cheese, 
oak-lvark, timber, itc. and bringing back coal, rnhn, and mis- 
cellaneous articles, for tlie use of the interior. But the former 
articles have of late fallen off; owing to the change that has 
taken place in the trade; the inaiiufactMii rs vending their 
products hy means of factors, who reap many of the advantages, 
which the natives might otherwise enjoy. Mr. Pennant ob- 
.serves, |)rior to the year 17 Hi, that, cxelusive of webs, flannels 
to the value of forty ibousand pounds, and stockings to the 
amount of ten thousand, had been exported from hence in the 
course of one year. 

The lieach forms a most enchanting walk. The wide river 

]\L\wdd<»ch 
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Mawddochf here called Afon river, winds delightfully among the 
mountains, having many and elegant promontories on its mar* 
gin, which rise to a considerable height on each side ; some 
clad with dense woods, and others exhibiting naked rocks, of 
partially and scantily covered with the purple-ilowered heath. 
Ill the back ground, towering above the mountains which seem 
like advanced guards, soars in clouds the mighty bifurcated 
Cader Idris. Barmouth to Dolgelleu, ten miles, is perhaps aa 
delightful a ride as any in the kingdom. The river forms 
an arch of the sea, and when the estuary is full of water, the 
scenes which present themselves for some miles are truly pic- 
turcstjue. In the composition of the dillerent view's, scarcely 
any thing can be conceived wanting ; every requisite for fine 
landscape; mountain and valley, rocks, meadows, woods, 
water, are here grouped, and arranged in the most beautiful 
order. Beyond the beach the road, made at a vast expense, 
by blowing up the rocks, runs along the shelf of one vast 
mounlaiii, that impends over it for about two miles : when it 
winds am<»ng the low hills at a small distance from the river, 
which from <ilfiercnt openings and eminences appears partly 
hidden by intervening mountains, and often assumes the ap- 
pearance of a beautiful lake. 

DOLGELLEU, 

Though a small market-town, is in several respects the prin- 
cipal in the county, from the summer sessions being held here, 
and being a manuracturing place, and a mart for the sale of vari^^s 
articles in the clothing line, brought from tlic adjacent parts. It 
is situated in a fertile vale, between the rivers Arran and Wnion, 
and surroi'.nded on all sides by lofty mountains many of 
which are well wooded. 'Fhe name is derived from dol, a 
word similar to dale so ci^mmon in Scotland and the north of 
England, and gc///. or cellif a grove of hazlc-trecs. The town 
contains little worthy of observation. The streets arc very 
irregular, the houses principally small, and most are ill built. 

N 2 Tha 
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The CJturch is the neatest structure, in or about the place ; 
but has nothing peculiarly attracting. It is pcwlcss, the seats 
consisting of forms, and what is not usually seen in Wales, the 
floor is paved with limestone flags. 'I'lie markt:t house is a low 
square building, and the to'vsn hail is scarcely distinguishable 
from the other houses. A very strong and handsome edifice 
has lately been erected at a stuall distance from the town, and 
forms the count}/ ^aoL 

The facetious Fuller, who wrote more than a century ago, 
gives a singular enigmatical account of Dolgeilcu. 

1 The walls thereof are t)»rce miles high, 

2 Men go into it over the water j but 
(iu out of it under flic water. 

4 The steeple thereof doth grow tlicrein. 

;> There arc more alehouses than houses.'** 

These he solves in the following manner : The first allude.^ 
to the mountains, surrounding the place. The second, that on 
one entrance to the town, there was a bridge over which all 
travellers must pass. Tlie third, that on the other they had to 
go under a wooden trough, carried across the road for the con* 
vcyance of water from a distance to an overshot mill on the op- 
posite .side. I'or the explanation of the fourtli, the bells (if 
plural) hung in a yew tree. And fifthly, the tenements were 
divideil into two, or more tipling houses, and that even chim- 
ney less barns were often used, for that purpose.*' It must be 
pj^suined, that he penned this description from the stale of the 
town, during the time of fair, when almost every house is o|>cn 
for the sale ofCwrw dda, or Welsh ale. Respecting the other 
allusions none will at present apply, except the first two. 

A considerable trade is carried on at Dolgelleu in webs, or 
coarse cloths, and flannels. The principal market for these 
goods, was formerly Shrevi'sliury ; hut so large a portion has ol 
late years been purchased by agents on the spot, that tlie in- 
habitants 


Worthies of Wales, p. 43. 
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habitants have had little occasion to send to such a distant mar- 
ket. Another article in the Kerseymere line has recently been 
added to the list of the manufactures of the place. The num- 
ber of hands necessarily employed in these departments, have 
rendered the place very populous, comparatively with other 
towns in the county. By the census in 1801 the number of 
houses returned was (iJiO, and the population 2919. But since 
that ))eriod the trade has l>eeii more flourishing, and the num- 
ber of inhabitants greatly increased. 

The whole of the vale in which the town is situated is re- 
markable for its beautiful views, and pictures(]ue landscapes. 
It has been observed; ahere is no place in the i)rincipality 
whence so many pleasing and interesting excursions may he 
made ; and where nature bears so ricli, varied, and grand an 
aspect, as at Dolgelleu. The ride to Dinas y Mowddw)’, and 
thence to Bala over the mountains, and hack through the vale, 
in which the river Dee takes its rise, affords much fine scenery 
and it may be added that in every direction views and objects, 
as diversified as the}* are multifarious, present themselves in 
every direction ; so that the tourist will advantageously make 
this a kind of central station for embracing opportunities of iii- 
vestigalion. 

Nannau, the seat of Sir Robert Williams Vaui'ltan, bart. is 
situated on an elevated spot two miles from Dolgelleu. The 
house, lately built by the present w'orthy and respected pos- 
sessor, is a substantial and elegant structure ; and lieing placed 
on a more eligible site than the old mansion, commands more 
pleasing views. I'roni the circumstance of the road leading to 
it being upon a continual ascent, it has been supposed ‘ to stand 
higher than any gentleman’s Imuse in Britain.’ The park is 
well wooded and remarkable for a very small kind of deer, 
which make excellently fine flavoured venison. Inclosed in 
the garden is a venerable oak, pierced and hollowed by the 
hand of time, and in the last state of decay. The girth is twenty 
seven feet, and a half. Tlie name Denven Cenbren yr Ellylls 

N J the 
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the hollow oak, the haunt of daemons, may lead the fancy into 
visionary scenes : and the. illuded eye may see Dryads and 
Hamadryads, with other fairy tribes, revelling round its antiqua- 
ted trunk. 

Above Nannau rise.s a lofty rocky cniiticnce having the sum- 
mit encircled with a rampart, formed of loose stones, evidently 
a British post, called Mod Orikrwm, or the hill of oppression. 


DINAS MOWDDWV, 

This small market-town is pleasantly situated at the junction 
of three vales, ilankcd by lofty mountains, on the shelf of a 
rock called, craigy d<linas, near the margin of the small river 
Cerris, at its contlux with the Dovey. The road wdnds round 
the declivity of the mountain in a circular direction, and the 
streets take a similar curve ; so that at a distance it assumes the 
appearance of a town suspended upon t)*c* side <vf a mountain. 
The returns under the po[)idation act were made w'itlt those of 
the parish of Llan Mowddwv; in which it is comprised. 
Tile number of houses is forty five, and the inhabitanJs about 
five times as many. The buildings consi>l of mud cottages one 
story high, with rush-clad roofs ; and not enliveneil by white- 
washing, as in other ])arls, tiie place wears but a gloomy aspect. 

This w'as formerly a place of greater consequtmet* ; it having 
been a fortified city, and the residence of a chieftain. An- 
ciently endowed with considerable privileges, it still retains the 
insignia of power, the maces, standard measure, stocks, whip- 
ping ^ost, and the//7^^/«i;T, or great fetter. It is the capital of 
an extensive lordship, including this parish, and seven out of 
the fight townships comprised in that of jMalhvyd. Tlie cor- 
poration consists of a mayor, aldermen, recfirder, and several 
burgesses. The mayor possesses the right of trying criminals; 
but of late years this privilege has not been exercised. The 
mayor and aldermen however retain the exclusive power of 

granting ’ 
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granting licences to victuallers in their district ; and are like- 
wise justices of the peace for the extent of their little region. 
The recorder^ in absence of the manorial lord, tries all causes 
relative to property, not exceeding forty shillings ; and the at- 
toniics of the court are chosen out of the lettered part of the 
community. 

Mali.wyd is a small village between the salient angles of 
three abrupt mountains, Arran, Canilin, and Moel dyfi. Its 
situation in a small valley watered by a fine river, and sur- 
rounded with most romantic and delightful scenery, obtains 
general admiration. In the church yard are several yew trees 
of extraordinary girth. But one surpasses in beauty llie cele- 
brated tree at Aldworth in Berkshire ; it is a sort of a grove 
of trees, issuing from one stem, forming an extensive ^ihade, and 
exhibiting a most magnificent appearance. 1'hc scenery, 
‘whichever way the eye turns, is prodigiously fine. The moun- 
tains here form a grand natural amphitheatre having sylvan 
sides; amidst which peeps here and tlier** a white-washed cot- 
tage. Camlin rises immediately with rude grandeur on the 
right; and the conical Arran lifts its resplendent head to the 
left. Through the opening of the mountains llte diminished 
perspective of the distant vale appears, as though seen through 
a camera ohscura. A cataract at Pont Palhvyd in the fore- 
ground, with its concomitant appendages, is peculiarly fine, 'fhe 
river, impatient to rush through a confined rocky channel, 
foams against a high slate rock, rising in the centre oftht bed, 
dashes into the pool beneath, and hastens then in hoarse, mean- 
ders to meet the estuary of the Dovey. 

Cadcr Idris, the majestic father of the IMerionetlishi^ moan- 
tains, which literally lifts its bifid head and black precip'ces 
above the clouds, rises majestically from the margin of the 
beautiful lake of Talyllyn. The ascent to the top, and the 
views obtained from the summit, are thus described by an ob- 
servant traveller : 

" A small lake, called Jdyn y gadur, lies about a mile and 
-I N I half 
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half on the high road to Towyn, which having arrived nt, we 
quitted the road, and |;)egan our ascent at the first step of this 
lofty mountain, when we had surmounted the exterior ridge, we 
descended a little to a deep clear lake, which is kept constantly 
full by the numerous tributary torrents that fall down the surw 
rounding rocks ; hence we climbed a second and still higher 
chain up a steep but not difiicult track, over numerous frag- 
ments of rock detached from the higher parts : we now came 
to a second and more elevated lake, clear as glass, and over- 
looked by steep cl ills in such a manner as to resemble the crater 
of a volcano, of which a most accurate representation is to be 
seen in Wilson’s excellent view of Cader Idris. Some travellers 
have mentioned the finding lava and other volcanic productions 
here ; upon a strict examination, however, we were unable to 
discover any thing of the kind, nor did the water of the lake 
appear to difier in any respect from the purest rock water, 
though it was tried repeatedly with the most delicate chemical 
tests. A clear, loud, and distant echo, repeats every shock that 
is m^de near the lake. We now begin oi|r last and most diffi- 
cult ascent up the summit of Cader Idris itself, which, when we 
had surmounted, we came to a small plain with two rocky 
heads of nearly ecjual heights, one looking to the north, and the 
other to the south : we made choice of that which appeared to 
us the most elevated, and seated ourselves on its highest pinna- 
cle, to rest after a laborious ascent of three hours. We were now 
high above all the eminences within this vast expanse, and as 
the clouds gradually cleared away, caught some grand views 
of the surrounding country. The huge rocks which we before 
looked up to with astonishment, were far below at our feet, 
and ms$iy 4 small lake appeared in the vallies between them ; 
to the north. Snowdon with its dependencies shut up the 
scene ; on the west we saw the whole curve of the bay of Car- 
digan. bounded at a vast distance by the Caernarvon moun- 
tains. and nearer, dashing its white breakers against the rocky 
coasts of Merioneth, the southern horizon was bounded by Plin- 

limmon. 
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limttiQiii ttid at the east the eye glanced over the lake of Bala, 
tfie two Areiinig mouniainfs the two Arrans* the long chain of 
the Ferwyonioantaiiia, to the Breiddin hills on the confines oi 
j|lure|ishlre ^ and dimly, in the distant horizon, was beheld the 
ffieaMilli Vising alone from the plain of Salop. Having at last 
our coriosity, and being thoroughly chilled by tlie 
Itconido^ef these elevated regions, we began to descend dovin 
tlMtUll opposite to thot which we had come up. The first stage 
m ws to another beautiful mountain lake, whose cold clear \va- 
iOssa dia|||arge their jtltperab undance in a full stream down the 
|B»Ountala t all these uatersahound w ith trout ; and in 
the gwyniad, a fish particular to rocky alpine 
f|||liMlig the course of the stream, e came on the* edge 
djiwgigf -cliffs that overlook Talyllyii lake; a long and 
rdOjQinl conducted us at last on the boulcts rd 'ial^ llyii, 
le ttittcred the Dolgelle road. 

BOttBCain of Coder Idris, m height the st^cond in all 
I rises 00 the sea shore, close upon the northern side ol the 
aatoaryof the small river DUymvy, about a mile above Towyn, 
Bpfoceods with almost a constant ascent, in st nurth w ai d foi about 
three InUes. then for ten miles farther imis L. N.L. giving out 
its semniit a branch ueaiiy thiee mile>* loin;, in a south* 
westerly direction, parallel to the main 1 idge. It is \ ci y steep 
and craggy on every side; but the southern desient, especially 
to the bolder of Talyllyn lake, is the most piciipitous, being 
nearly perpendicular. Its breadth be.irs but a small propor- 
tion to its length ; a line passing along its base and interhectmg 
the summit would scarcely equal four miles and a li<ili ; and in 
the other parts it is a mere ridge, whose biLse hardly ever ex- 
ceeds one mile in breadth. The peak is said to be 2 n 3() feet 
above Dolgelle.* Cader Idris is the beginning of a chain of 
primitive mountains, extending in a M. N. easterly direction, 
and including the Arrans and the Areuiiigs. It is mucli hdtror 
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and more craggy iliaii the alates and secondary mountains 
which surround it» and consists of, 

1. Siliceous porphyry in mass ; intersected by veins of 
quartz. 

2. Siliceous schistose, porphyry, intersected by veins of 
quartz. 

S. Argillaceous porphyry, in mass. 

4. Granitell (of Kirwan) in mass, composed of quartz and 
schorl."^* 

The vale of Talyllyii, though conbned, is not destitute of 
beauty. It consists of rich meadows, through which meanders 
a tine rivulet, issuing from the lake, that soon has its confluence 
with the ocean. The valley is flanked by lofty mountams, 
whose declivous sides are adorned with verdant and sylvan 
clothing. The termination is highly picturesque. The lake 
here nearly fills the valley, so as to leave only a road on one 
nide, and then contracts gradually into the form of a river, 
rushing under a bridge of one arch, through a narrow defile, on 
one side of which stands the church, and on the other cottages, 
intermingled with trees. 

In a flat called Towyn Meireonydd, watered by the river 
Dysynwy, that falls into the sea a few miles to the north of 
Llaiifihangel y Pennant, rises an immense rock with a very 
contracted top. Here once stood a castle, evidently from the 
present remains of great strength. It appears to have extended 
longitudinally, over the whole surhice of the summit. One 
apartment, thirty-six feet in diameter, was cut out of the rock. 
In some parts the lines of circunivallation consisted of stones, 
loosely piled on the edges of the prc<‘ipices. The other sides 
were defended by well built walls of squared stones, cemented 
with mortar, composed of calcined shells, and gravel. The 
whole is now almost invisible, being overrun with weeds and 
bushes. Mr. Pennant conjectures this fortress was the Castle 
Bere, committed to the custody of Robert Fit z waiter, who ob- 
tained 
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Bained a grant at the same time for hunting all kinds of animals* 
ferse naturse> in this county* by king Edward the first. He 
also* from the name* Teberri, supposes it probable* it might 
be the one* belonging to the last Llewelyn, whicli was taken 
a short time previous to the final conquest of Wales by William 
de Valence* earl of Pembroke. But this militates against facts* 
for long prior to that period* the unfortunate Prince had been 
reduced to a small region* comprising little more than the dis- 
trict denominated Snowdonia; in which Lelaiid* alluding to the 
event* describes the castle to be situated. ^^Aiino I). 1284 
comes Pembrnchis castruin de Bere* quod erat Leolini prin- 
cipis cepit. Hoc factum est ante ponteni confectum super 
Meue^*** In this flat, consisting principally of peat earth, 
stands the small town of 


TOWYN, 

Or Ti/wjfn, containing 424 houses, and 2092 inhabitants. 
The buildings are chiefly of a coarse-grained schistose stone* 
found in the vicinity ; and altogether the place has a respecta- 
-ble appearance. It is finely situated, exhibiting in the back 
ground* ranges of lofty and varied iiiouiitaiiis, wdiicii form a 
shelter from ungenial blasts ; and in front, a bold and com- 
manding view of the ocean : and having a fine sandy beach* it 
is frequented during the summer season by numerous genteel 
families, for the purposes of sea-bathing. The church is a 
good building, containing several monuments ; but not notable 
in point of sculpture. In the cemetery are two rude shaped 
vertical columns, one supposed to have been erected in me- 
mory of a w^arrior ; and the other, seven feet in height, is or- 
namented with a cross ; and on the reverse side is an inscription, 
in ancient* but illegible characters. This, called St. Cadvan s 
stone, is traditionally said to have been erected to the memory 
of that saint, to which the church is reputedly dedicated. . t. 


• Collcctancs* Vol. I- 
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Cadfan Was one among several missionaries^ who emigrated 
from Armorica in Gaul^ about the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury ; and whose chapeh at the north cast end of the church- 
yard, was Standing so late as the year 1620. This pyramidal 
pillar is considered commemorative of the pious man, and is 
certainly similar to the monuments, usually put up near the 
period in question. But there are more churches than this, de- 
nominated after his name ; and it appears upon record, that he 
finally retired to Ynis Enlli, or Bardsey island ; where he wsis 
for a time abbot, and there most probably was the place of his 
interment. 

Cymmer Ahhey in tlie parish of Llanelli yd, is situated a short 
distance from the town of Dolgelleu. This appears to have 
been founded about the year 1198, by two Welsh princes, sons 
of Cynan anti IIowcl ; though it has been attributed to Llewe- 
lyn ap Jorwertii. His charter, however, to this monastery 
proves he was only a benefactor, for it enumerates the prior 
benefactions, and ascertains the boundaries of the ecclesiastical 
laiids. This cliarter is a convincing proof of the superstition of 
the age, and the delusion to which the minds, even of princes, 
as well as peasants, were then subjected by a misguided priest- 
hood. The most ample grants were included for insuring the 
safety of the soul. Authority over lakes, rivers, anil seas ; all 
kind of birds, beasts, wild, and tame ; mountains, woods, things 
moveable, or immoveable ; all things upon, and under the 
lands contained in the deed ; with full liberty of digging for 
hidden treasures, and an unrestricted mining concern. 

This abbey is known to the W’elsb, under the name ofy Fflu- 
Mcr ; but from having been called Cymmer, or Kemmer, by 
the Englishi it has been confounded with Cwmhir abbey in Rad- 
norshire.* An antiquarian of great celebrity observes of this 
abbey, that it is now all in ruins and is situated in as pleasant 
a bottom, as ever 1 saw. It was first founded by some monks^ 

who 

* Into tfiii error Ims fallen the learned Dugdalc, in his Mouasticon ; and 
the iudcfatigublc TanHer, in his NoUtia. 
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who sojourned there (as Mr. Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt ex- 
presses it in his remarks on Sir William Dugdale's Monasticon) 
from Cwmhir abbey. It seems it was a colony of monks, they 
sent away, as bees do, when the. hive is too full. ‘Ignavum 
fucos pecus a praesepibus arcent' I think the monks were men 
ol’ exquisite taste*'** 

About thirty years subsequent to the suppo.sed period of its 
foundation, it appears to have been in a flourishing state ; but 
the evils, arising out of war, more especially those which 
visit the seat of warfare, soon cast a paralysing damp on its 
rising prosperity. When Henry the third was marching a for- 
midable army against the W^elsh, who had asserted their inde- 
pendence under their intrepid leader, prince Llewelyn ap Jor- 
wertb, and invested Montgomery castle, a monk of this house, 
happening to be on a service of espionage, was strictly ex- 
amined as to the situation and strength of the Cumbrian forces. 
Naturally considering it a duty incumbent upon every man, 
possessed of patriotism, to befriend his own country, rather 
than assist an enemy, he gave an exaggerated account of the 
opposing army, and misrepresented their diflo.rcnt positions. 
TTic Welsh made a ruse de guerre, feigning a retreat to an ex- 
tensive marsh, not far distant from the site of the first onset; 
on which the English troops eagerly pursued what they con- 
ceived to be the vanquished enemy; but being encumbered 
with heavy armour, and still further annoyed by the treache- 
rous nature of the ground, they were unable to act offensively, 
or even retreat, before the light active troops to which they 
were opposed, returned to the charge ; and after a short con- 
flict, victory decided in favour of the Welsh, The King, in- 
censed at the deception, and enraged from the sanguinary, as 
well as, disastrous consequences that tmsued ; on passing by the 
religious hou.se, to which the informer belonged, gave com- 
mand for its destruction by fire. All the out oiTices were con- 
sumed 

Letter of LewU Morris, pubitslicd in ihe Cambrian 1* ^^'3 
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sumed in ths conflagtation ; but the abbot, having expurgated 
htmseir, arid the resident brethren, from any privacy of the 
transaction, after profound submission, earnest entreaties, and 
subjecting the estates to a fine pf three hundred marks ; saved 
the rest of the building.* At the dissolution, the annual re- 
venues T\'ere estimated, according to Speed’s valuation, at fifty- 
eight pounds fifteen shillings. 

The remains, though they form a picturesque ruin, have few 
features of ancient grandeur. Part of the conventual church ex- 
hibits at the east end tliree lancet-shaped windows, over which 
are three others of lesser dimensions, mantled, and almost bid- 
den in a thicket of overgrown ivy. The large refectory and 
part of the abbot’s lodge arc at present comprehended in an ad- 
joining farm house. 

The waterfalls in the vicinity are highly worthy the travel- 
ler’s attention. The first cataract to which our guide con- 
ducted us was Dol-y-Myllynilyn, situate a little beyond the fifth 
milestone from Dolgelly, near the house of William Madox, 
Esq. ; passing through a white gate to the left haiKl of the road, 
we approached the fall by a path which climbs a pretty steep 
acclivity, clothed with trees «if various kinds, and sprinkled with 
numerous uncommon and curious plants. This ascent continues 
the better part of half a mile, wlieii the bill opens itself to the 
view ; w'e first observed it from above. Here the water appears 
to throw itself down a perpendicular descent of full forty feel, 
in two principal sheets, and, through some lateral gullies, into 
an hideous bed of black, disjoined rocks, through which ilstrug- 
gels for a few yards, and is then lost to aspectator in t!:«^ surround- 
ing woods. To obtain a view of its funher progress wc struck 
into a steep and ‘miricatc path, which led us to the foot of the 
cascade, where the scene becomes much more grand, beautiful^ 
and extensive, than before. An additional fall t)f twenty -five feet 
now* appears immediately in front; the first cataract, ami the 
rugged channel into which it discharges itself, are seen to the 

leU 
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'fi^^Juuid; Bjjdio the right, perpendicular rocks crowned with 
trees mich throw their broad arms over the glittering 
S«stfers\^d r?^vc with sober shade their dazaling splendor. 
Retracing our pmh through the coppice, we returned into the 
road, and, proclediiig slong it, were directed to remark a lofty 
mountain, whieA soars immediately on the left hand. It is 
called the Princi of Wales’s Mountain, and was formerly the 
subject of mucH speculation in the mining way. The reins, 
however, prov^not sufficiently valuable to repay the expense 
of workinjH them, ai4 were consequently neglected. We in 
it, and tSollected several good mineralogical spe> 
dMlit; such as lumps of lead and copper*ore, pieces of spar, 
nric n j l—a stones, and so forth. A curious species of the toad* 
atoile alsb, which abounds in the neighbourhood of this moun* 
hda, ,aitd is fbnnd in vast masses at the bottom of it, attracted 
hqf tmiWtioni it iS of a greenish colour and cellular, the cham* 
Iwts^AUad with a hard substance in appearance exactly like 
ijbiVpoala Se?eD miles from Dolgelly our guide conducted ui 
bridge^ to the right of the road, called Pont-ar*Garfiir 
river of that name which iliiws under it From hence 
IVf^fgimeeded nearly Uvo miles on a gradual ascent over a slate 


the dolness of which v\as soon contrasted by si mag- 
Ilii||||(atid eUblime prospect. The summit of the bill Tylyn 
(iMlNIyip which we had been ascending, is opposed by the 
Ii||l||^mo«aiamCwin-Ysom, and the profound valley of Moud- 


at its feeta Through tins imnitiise hollow the two torients 
d Hy b e aud Mouddach pour their iiicsistible sii earns ; and 


lIuMmgh the deep woods wlncli completely clothe the declivities 
td^viHber aSde, preclude a \ u\\ ol then tioubled waters; yet the 
iPfiof their cataracts swells upon tin gait, and i caches the ear 
ilfttNit continual peal of distant thuiulci. The solemn senti- 
Ailits W'bich this circunisiance naturally inspiies, were exalted 
hid enlivened, as wc descended, by the suiiounding sccnti} ; 
tkm umbrageous and gloomy appearance of the glen, precipitous 

^HKviliy of the hills, and the sharp rockey crags which shot 

thiongh 
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through the verdant clothing of their sides. An inf|.iate vatki^ 
of shrubs and trees planted by the hand of nature, but dispp^ 
with the justest taste and happiest effect, comple'.e the b iautV" 
of this fairy region; the trembling foliage offthe aspW; the 
rivid berries of the mountain ash; and the melancholy shade of 
the pendent birch. i 

Our first object was the Pistil-y-Cayne, or fay of theCayne; 
in order to approach which we passed over|ys rude alpine 
bridge, formed of the trunk of an oak throw^ from rock to 
lock, and hanging frightfully over a black torrent that roared 
many feet beneath it. We descended with some difficulty to the 
bottom of the fall. Here the effect is very august. A sheet of 
water is seen pouring down a rugged declivity, nearly perpen- 
dicular, of two hundred feet ; the view of it complete and full 
through the adjoining woods, which, though they thickly mantle 
its sides, do not break by the intervention of their branches the 
continuity of the full. After tumbling from the stupendous 
height, the agitated waters are received amongst rocks of a 
light dun colour, which their perpetual actions have excavated 
into hollows of alarming profundity and various shapes, and 
through these they force their course, in order to unite them- 
selves with the Mouddach, a few hundred yards from the spot 
on which w'c stood. Whilst we were contemplating this grand 
example of nature\s magnificence, the sun w hich had hitherto 
veiled its licad in the clouds, shone suddenly and full upon the 
descending sheet of water, and produced an appearance that 
conveyed no bad idea of an iinmense show'cr of diamonds fall* 
ing from an eminence. After some time spent in this seen#* 
we were led to Pistil y-Mouddach, or fall of the Mouddach 
which it was necessary for us to view from beneath, as it is im- 
practicable to attain its summit. This cataract is of a character . 
different from any we have before visited. 

Indeed we may extend this remark to all the particulars of 
Welsh scenery : each spot having, as it were, a character pe- 
culiar to itself, a circumstance which produces inexhaustible 
a variety 
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. 'ijn, Aanderii|f^ab^y mi iI^m the coi^lqr roand. 
iM M asiire iTieat, k Iriiiihes broad ; 
wbftieiiimg bf 88 prone it falls, 
iUidlbm tbe loud reiounding roeks bel^^ 
in n cloud of foam, it scnda aloft 
j^4i.boaiy unit, and forni a coiieless blovrer. 

can the tortured wave here 6ud repose, 

, JPut raging still amid the sliagg^r rocks, 

Kow flashes o*er the scatter'd fragments, now, 

' ils liut the hollow'd channel rappid darts, 

■ And falling fast from gradual slope to slope, 

^^'Wilh wild htfracted course and lessen’d roar, 
gaipa n safer bed, and steals at last 
^ inaiea of the quiet vale.” 

^ 1'honson’s Summer , 

^vJwwM^VtgyrrDD, is a small village walled in as it were by lofty 
nkioiiiiitsm and isolated in a great degree from civilized society, 
lii n^laice; where retirement from the world may be obtained 
whiiout much inquiry. This extensive parish consists of a 
WKidless sterile tract ; but furiiisbes several objects worthy the 

3 O attention 



•t/Mlion of tt»o aiDe^duif 

fery. Across a cominiMi^ pMes tht ttote4 flo4 
JEklen, orthecaus<^way of H^leni part of ^ r«|t «# sai4ia Wo 
been constvoctod by the order of Wleipi^ deigbier o'^'Eodda, 
and wife to the Roman emperor Maxithmu* 
occurring in various tiuMm^s ^sonnveted srith tioso of locality, 
must have ectstended through Ifortb afid&niidi mloa» is now 

iotirely covered with turf^ andmdy to bedisthfjuishedj by its 
elevation above the rest of the snr&oe. On dtgj|[j;]iigf the layers 
of stones with which it were formedy are visible in the whole of 
its course lo the breadth of eight yards. It is evidently a work 
of the Romans both from the formation^ and the numerous 
tunriq.ll found near ; it being the custum of that people, gene- 
rally; to inter adjacent to the public roads. 

In a field, at some distance, is a large upright stone, deno- 
minated Llech Idris, A legendary story concatenates it with 
the account of the giant Idris ; but it is clearly only one of those 
ancient monumental stones, so frequently occurring in Wales, 
and other countries, particularly in the North of Europe. 

On a mountain culled Mikncint near Rhyd ar Helen, 
within a quarter of a mile from this road are some remarkable 
stone monuments, called Eedhau Gwyr Ardudwy, a. c. the 
graves of the men of Ardndwy. They are at least thirty in num* 
her; and each grave is described to be two yards long; and to 
be distinguislicd by four pillars, one at each corner of a grave; 
which are somowhut of a square form, two or three feel high, 
and nine inches liroad. The tradition is, that these are sepul- 
chral monuments of some persons of note slain here, in the bat-i 
tie fought betwixt the mem of Dyffryii Ardudwy, and some of 
Denlnghshire. That these arc iiidecfd the graves of men slain 
ill battle, seems scarcely <|Ucst.ionable ; but when, or l^y what 
persons, &c. is wholly uncertain. One of the next neighbours in- 
forms me, ihat he saw, amongst other stones brought hence to 
mend ihe walls of Eestiniog Church-yard, one with an inscrip- 
tion; but at present there reu’iins no account of it. liy the 

description 
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'^eet lon^; Katf ’a'^ird' broad, 
^f^bos thicks: wkereag atl tilte latt* Ikacripr 
s^iiij'Wsdeg, art on tacge' pillar^ vi^iipb art 
i)ti^f«rtfeh^,'-V-.'' ;' ■.••■. ' ■ ■ ".■■■’•' .,'••■■.'■ 

’ number of Giarei 

P.'^'iii^^^^rt^ Qf Rbiw ^ch, in tbeparltfk 
^‘.ttii9'i®’'ilie'y''6ajr 168?"/. 'I copied-thisingcripo'* 
^ ^ I' ;B«!3ii P<^8, or Poros'g Grave, near 

tb^lidrfel^ke saoa^iii^tSk'^*! . . l. 

y‘: . 

': ;4?ot1'Vs. ' ■ _ 

HIC W ¥V!HVL0 .tacit 

HOMO.--HIANVS FVIT 

Mr, Pennant read&ii differently. Thiv 


Porvs 

me tir TVMVLO tacit, 

HOAIO PLAN VS FVIT. 

^Stmie have supposed the P to have been an H, and the word^ 
to have been CHRISTIANUS FUIT ; but whatsoever the let- 
ter in dispute might have been, there certainly never wag 
room between HOMO and the next word, ti)r the letter.^ CHRIS. 

Several stone circles are in the vicinity of these graves, the 
largest about iifty-two feet in diameter, and a vast carnedd with 
two upright stones, with several smaller circles; the whole of 
which appears to have been surrounded by one of much larger 
diameter. 

In the vicinity of lihr^ goch is a small fort, very singularly 
situated, on a circular isolated rock, resembling a keep, or 
^artificial mount, between the hills, and evidently intended to 
guard the pass, opening tliroiigh them into the champaigns 
country. The verge of the summit appears to have been de- 
fended by a wall, the remains of whicli are still visible in several 
places; and in one part the fragments of a circular tower. From 
^he works being constructed wiiliout mortar, it has been sup- 

303 P 0 »«^ 


* Cibsou’s Camden, Vol. IL p* 
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Unbare beanaBr^MaaatiA 
the fa£>irigs, abd the 
baving b«eq j 

CcuteU Pi^sor, of a tWla ,r 
btiOdiog being destikoM ^ >rv-M 
foundatiomi of other baitdi!^^ 
eic»ir Mur, Intho 
encatnpmeiitj commanding 
siSikOr postq of this 

gnottsobsemtion. pla^i^^ 

fjfn, is a singular Tarletpof]^<^bj4 
the iowGi part of the bOcd (bbol 



1 *^^- 
fHat^chbi^^and 
Ki to the tail, strangely 


distorted: in coloui, and other respects, it resembles the 
common kind, whu h are as numerodi in this lake, «s the de- 
formed fish. Tli^ y are not pecutior fo this irater, for Uimiens 
takes notice of a similar variety fooMd at FablaiX, in his earn 
country. I ha\e also heard that it is to be tnet with in4ho 
Thames near Marlow/'^ ’ * 

F’estimoo, a small vilhge, has been justly celebrated Iby 
various authois; but partu ulatly by the learned lord LyttlOion, 
who made a tour thiuugh Wales in the year 1756. MiS lord- 
ship, however, whom others ha^c ser\ilely copied, mistook the 
name, the proper appellation being the vale of Maentwrog : with 
It he was highly delighted, and justly appreciated the effects 
of its objects, and the charms of its scenery. " With the 
woman one loves, with the fiiend of oncS heart, and a good 
study of books (says he to his friend Mr. Bower,) one might 
pass an age in this vale, and think it a day. If you hate a 
mind to live long, and renew }our youth, come with Mr. 
Bower, and settle at Ffestiniog. Not long ago there died in 
that great neighbouihood an honest Welsh farmer, who was 105 
years of age. By his 6rst wife he had thirteen children, ten 
by the second, four by his third, and seven by two concubines ; 

his 


* Prnnsnt*8 British Zoology, Vol. HI. p. f 5S. 
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bti yonog^ ton was eighty-one years yoongSr than his eldest ; 

*® ^ the ftitecti 

Jane yetMT ^ the time of bet 

death tmp^g cbiMren, and thirteen 

great graitichiUrAL ^ tUj» he^A tjhwiieafty compared to 
the celebrated andthoe^ who have vuated the 

ne/aiH reddiiy feetmmoFa iimilar de^ription in 

the other ; few vales itid^ildaBd aflfovdiiig such delightful pios* 
f)ects» or abound with soOh lovely scenery. Many of the lofly 
mountains, v^hicb flank Its sides, arc covered with venerable 
oaks, and their bases fringed with contrabted brushwood. The 
small rivt|let Dvry^nd, or the two ford*-, winds in i serpentine 
manner, while its silvery waters meander {div^idly and bdeutty 
along the bottom, amidbt meadows and im ids, piesonting the 
iuxurianoe of rich verdure and high culti\ation. The binall 
village and church of Maentwio^^, wheiict tlK vale receives its 
name, is situated near the middle of it. >lear one end is a large 
up igbt stone, called Hlaen Ttirog, lioiii btiiig snoposed the 
monument of a saint of that name, snn of C\nif\n, a cotem|)orary 
ofSt. Beuno. The D>»yVyd is fornird bj tlu rjufial and 
another similar alpine torrent, lo tin. fwimei iisLba singular 
columnar rock, nhich stands in the bed ol theiiver, called 
Pulpit Hugh Llwyd CpiifdyJ,* oi Hugh Lo^d\ Pulpit, the place 
frotn whence, the peasantiy sas , a miincian of that n ime used 
to deliver bis nightly incantations. Hugh vias an asiiologer 
who lived in the time of .lames the fust, and this place nas as 
fit for the purpose as the pit of Achcion. 

Tan y Bwlch Hvll, the seat ol J/i. OMey, is situated on 
tbedeclivitv of a mountaiii, on the iiurt hern side ofthevale^ 
The hoube ib a handsome mansion, embosomed in e\ttn»ive 
woods of must ln\utiant growth, whiih decoiate thispait of the 

3 O 3 cooutiy ; 
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t ^ fbitm a cw iio t|h« bleak;; 
bietw4«ir tbi<, aioidi «<H^i:ey:;^ri}i« 

<'^^t . tiine> emce we! Iiai?5e l«^a ^ Waies, ‘ we . were 
.fied in^eeukg the 6ppiHt;6f \agtkaliuir^^^^ 
ta some extend imS effect^ ' The vale 

of Festmiag* coi^sbtA 'm of the soil rather ' iiN>,i^y 

^®ngy» ,€OBse<j«enc<J of haying: Ibyrnally liieen eJways 
: iiowed, at i^rmg*tid«i$.^ -^Och otihe ie^ary wluch tbr- . 
datioQs occasioneit to ,t$e iimcl, Mr; r Oakley ckt 
> {prevent by embanknienta^' Having eifeeted thi‘ 
toroed his attention to draitisig the ground tiius secu 
* bif did so eifectaally^ aslb render its produce just irij) 
it hitherto had been. His large drains and neat emba;. 
rather adorn, than injure the picture; as the former arc li* ^ 
^mall canals, and the latter have the appearance of raised ter 
race-walks, surmounted with a neat white railing.”* 


JiALA 


Is a good market-town in the parish of Lhn^cil, containing 310 
houses, and 140.3 inliabiiiiius. From iliu votigesof three Roman 
encampnieiits in the vi< inity, wbicli seem to have been explo*^ 
ratory camps, prior to the subjuoatiou of the Ordoviccs, it lays 
claim to high anti(juii\'. Though not the seat of provincial 
jurisdiction, nor in a Ju lilt* di'^lrict, and destitute of the advan- 
tages, derived from uater-<!\niagc ; yet is equalled in size and 
appearance by h:\v in North Wales. It is situated at the lower 
end of ;i po<»l, oi lalve, tho hu gest in the county, and consists of 
one spa? ious street i'rom which other lesser ones branch off at 
right Dahl is imicd for its vast trade in woollen stock- 

ihgs, gloves, and caps ealleal Welsh wigs; and for its well at- 
.tended markets are Saturdays : when, according to the demand, 
from two to live hundred pounds worth are weekly sold. In 
and round the place women and children arc seen in full cni- 

ploy> 


Warnor's Walk lliioiigh Waiea, p. I IT. 
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ilong the toads, and as they walk, during the 
iunliiier iifOatlis; and in winter the females assemble at each 
,the sake of soitfely. When pursuing their em- 
'iploynawt |0heiJr iH twoad a fire of peat, and listen to some aniU 
talt» story, wb9c the charms of song, accompanied 

with it^^ietnatuig music of the harp, tends to banish care by 

the of h{l«riiy. 

lINtrifig Urn seasOo, this place is the general rendezvous of 
gondettieo* who resort here, for the purpose of grous sbont'ing 
afisMst the suiroundtligiieath-clad hills. Lord Lyitleton gave 
it a certain kind of celebrity, for ilie beauty of its women, ob- 

prettiest girls he ever 

behold/ 

Adiacenttotho sontb**east end of the town is a large artificial 
mount, called Tomineny Bala. This is supposed to have been 
of Roman origin ; and to have had a 8D)all foi tress on its suiu- 
mrtf to secure the pass towards the sea, and keep the nioiin- 
taineers in suinjcction. In future periods the Welsh look ad- 
vantage of tbiS| and similar strong holds, to defend their <’Ouiilry 
againyldte English invaders; inakiii" it one of their chain of 
fortified poets, which cxten<Ied through the country to the 
coast on the confines of Flintshire. From the summit a fine 
view is obtained of the surrounding alpine sccnciy. On the 
right appears the two Aremiigs, law r and lacli ; beyond them soar 
the lofty Arans with their two heads, Aian Mow'ddwy, and 
Fbnllyn, and in the distance rises (\ulcrldiis with pre-emment 


JUm Tegid, better known under the name of Pimble Mere, 
or Bala lake, lies about a quarter of a mile to the south ol i ic 
mm» extending about four miles in length, am t ir^ 
rf one in breadth. Its greatestdepth is about forty 
accompanying scenery consists of easy 

mj\J. Uke ot Vfl».d.rM.r.', 

«fC«iftWb»<L During stormy weather, from 

404 • ‘ 
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pause- the billows run /very eiiciniaebi^^^ 
npnhreast end* Ti^e ivater riRes sotneUmes j^e fee-t 
usilkal lerel; and*wjben winds ^drains 
everilaws the banks into the fair vale bf ^eiroioib 

Where eastwn fit<nnBs dislorb the peaeefoi sKieik, 

In Merioneth fkinons Peidia lies/ 

Here a vist lake which deepwt vale's. ' 

' His watry Globe rowls oa the yielding groixhd» 

Encreas'd with constant s^i^s dial gently run 
J^roDi the ruff hills with piecing mormers dowq. 

This wondrons property the waters boast* 

The greater rains are in its channels lost* 

'. .Nor raise the flood ; but when the load tempests roar, n 
T he rising waves with sadden rage boy) ore* > 

And coiiqa’ring billows scorn th* unequal shore.** j 

The tradition of the neighbourhood is* that the Dee passes 
through the lake* without mixing its waters* as the Rhone is 
fabled to serve the lake of Geneva. The proof adduced is* that 
salmon found in the river* are never found, in the* lakes* nor the 
gwyjiiadsi except rarely* in the river. But this is no conclusive 
argument* because fish* as well as birds* by instinct seek out* 
and frequent* those places most agreeable to them as haunts* and 
most convenient for tlieir feeding and shelter. 

" A poole their is thru* which the Dee doth petse* 

* Where is h fish that some a whiting call ; 

Where ncer ycl no saiinon taken was* 

Yet hath good store of other fishes nil. 

Above that poole* and so beneath that flood 
Are salmon caught, and many a fish full good* 

But in the same ihcir will no saiiiion bee* 

And near that poole you shall no whiting tee.*** 

The lake abounds with fish* such as pike* percb* trout* roach*. 
&c. with shoals of a sort denominated a gwyniaid, from ilio 

whitenoiiS' 

* Cbarchyard'i Wortbines of Walei. 
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It'* fe'^a gregarious fish^ the 5a/«c]| 
BUS. and fouhd^ most alpine Jak^s« partico- 
The ^greatest’ vyeigbt sejdom ex- 
^eds three or pounds. ' The flavour . is b v some persons 

ccmsi4ei^f iiasipid^ bat this may be for /tivant of taste. 

asserts Mt is sodeflicate, 
that hie; ft^^dSi lo.^hom his desciriptipn of. the 

Gobntiy>^^^<p^f|^/jth^ it to even the lipsef the 

fair ^ These fish n^aally keep at the bottom of 

th.e»iaEe»Vh^t:e they on imall shells and aquatic plants, so 
that to take them recourse is bad, not to baited lines, but deep 
nets. The fishery iri former times had .constitutejd part of the 
pbsaessionA belonging tdi Basingwerk abbey ; having been be« 
•towed on God and St Mary, through the medium of monks be^ 
longing to that house. The property of tlJl whole is now 
claimed by Sir Watkin Williams, Bai-t who has a neat hunting 
box in the vicinity. Permission to angle is granted to the in- 
bahiUnts of the town and neighbourhood ; but the netting, and 
keeping a boat, for pleasure, is reserved for the manorial Iwd 
and his friends. 

On June the 30th 1781 a tract of c otintry in this vicinity was 
totally inundated, as it is said, by one of those.phajnoniena, de- 
nominated waler-spouts,or bursting of a cloud, so frequently 
teen at sea, and so seldom occurring by land. The following 
description, however, given in a provincial newspaper of the 
dky> affords a more rational acconiir. 

; . ** Last Wednesday a prodigious quantity of ram fell in the 
i>amh of Llan-wchlyn, near Bala, accompanied by lightning 
which caused the river Twreb (whose source is in the noted 
biU Bwich y Groes, and falls into l.lyntegid, to overflow its 
banks in such a dreadful torrent, as to sweep away every im- 
pediment: the melancholy marks of its destruction may be 
frem B-lch y Gro„ » tl» lak«. 

»Uh .he fernhere, »n eow -J • — ^ 
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with gravel and slime^ so as to rehder the etopi for 
of BO value; one meadov in^rticular was beajped *wi\h huge 
atones^ so as to render it not worthy to be cleared for calliVtU 
lion ; these stones were tumbledj by the rapidity of die corretitf 
several hutidved yards^ and are of the folhmiitg plttdiglotts di- 
mensions, via. one 19 feet long, 9 broad, and 6 deep; anotheil^ 

^ 19i feet by 7^ and 6 deep, which was split by the impefnosity 
of its motion, in striking upon another: eight other stones, 
half the above size, were carried half a mile, and five bridges 
swept away in that parish. In one of the houses a poor woman 
sick in bed was drowned, the only person missing here; 
providentially the inhabitants of Pandy were timely alarmed, 

. the consequence of a few minutes delay would haive proved 
fetal to the whde village, the houses and fine bridge at that 
place being erSed, and no remains left. Two young women 
laying together in bed, one of them was killed by the light- 
ning ,butlhe cap of the other only a little scorched. The same 
day at Ruthin, the river rose to an amaaing height, which 
prompted a number of pr (»pie to go upon the bridge to observe 
it; in a few minutes ibty were surrounded by the flood, and 
obligated to remain in that distressing situatioii all eight; John 
Bills, a glaaier, one of the number, leaning ov^ the beUlenienti 
k unfortunally gave way, whereby he was drowned. It is 
easier to conceive than express the feeling of bis companions 
fiius deplorably circumstanced, in full expectation oCtbe bridge 
being carried away every moment, and they to share his un« 
timely fate; next morning the flood was somewhat abated, and 
the people providentially saved. At Penmachno, thirteen 
horses, standing in a stable, belonging to two drovers, seven Of 
them were killed by lightning; it is somewhat remarkable; thOt 
the seven killed belonged to one of them; tfici remaining six, 
owned by the other person, received no injury. Upon tbo 
whole, there never was known so general a deluge in these 
^rts by the oldest inhabitants.*' 

Pont Uyn Diiiffvi>u A bridge of mo arch, about fifty ^ 

the 
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tiMU(|ipa4» iasefB bestriding a deep and dismal chasm^ through 
fithich Yb^ hoarse sounding torrent^ the Glyn^ rashing down 
into « deepened bed* roars over the disjointed rooks be^^ 
heath* and* lashing the rocky sides* that chepk its iinpetuosi<^ 
ifM rol^j^ engry waters to the Dec. The stupendous fissure*, 
full twdHuadeed feet deep, U overhung by large forest trees* 
whose spreading branches* intermingluig from the opposite 
sides* throw a darkened shade over the awful scene ; and the 
eye dreads to follow the madd<nie,d torrent through the profua« 
dity oTits horrible bed. 

A bold cataract* above the bridge* gives you sufficient notice 
that you arc near it ; and the hoarse rumblings of the water^ 
heard in distant murmurs down the dark and wooded glen, give 
an additional efiect to this truly sublime scene. 

The road from Bala to Ruthin here joins that from Llanrwst* finr 
which purpose the bridge was built; it winds round the side of 
a bill on a rocky shelf* with the wall towards the ravine*, 
while the rude perpendicular mountain lifts its tremendous 
head, with overhanging crags* that serve to heighten the co» 
louring of the terrific picture; and 1 may venture to affirm* 
that the coop d'mil of Pont ai* dySws is not inferior to Pool 
Aber£rlas»]yn. 


CORWEN. 

‘ The, town is small contaming lioU'»cs and 1 169 inhabU 
ititoated on tin* rising gii»uiid on the .southern bank of tba 
Dee. The church U u neat crucifonu .structure, in a highly 
yomantic situation iinmedialely under a vast rocker clifi* the ab- 
rupt fioUhing of thePerwyn; it is dedicated to Saint Julian* 
archbUhop of St. David's, who v»as esteemed the godliest man 
and greatest cleik of all Walci.; lie died 1009. 

* On the south side of the church stand:* a cross, which the 
vulgar call the sw’ord of Glyndwr ; the shaft is let Jiito a flat 
ItOAe 'With four supporters; in its present mutilated state it 

4 measures 
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measures fotir feet eight inches; it might have been originsM^ 
six ; It would then answer^ in sbape^ to a coffin lid/ dr one of 
those grave stones in that sKape« so frequently found in the 
church yards. As the place of Owen’s hdrial is uncertain* it' 
might be conjectured^ that his remains He under itjLlmt the 
mark» representing a swords is one of those crosses ttidicating 
the interment of a moiik^ or a person of some religious order. 

A neat building stands in the same side of the church yard, 
a monument of the judicious munificence of a private gentle- 
man, called Corwm college* It consists of six dwellin^T with 
endowment for the support of six widows of poor clergymen, 
possessed of the cure of souls at the time of their decease, in 
the county of Merioneth, by William Eyton, esq* of Plas War- 
ren, Shropshire, who left by will, 1709, a sum for this pur- 
pose ; but, from some cause the building was not finished, ac- 
cording to the inscription over iho entrance, till 1750. The 
endowment was originally sixty pounds, but is now doubled; 
this sum, by a singular circumstance, was lately enjoyed by 
one. A provision a as made in tbe will, that the widows should 
keep the building in repair; and if, at any time, there should 
be less than the number, those resident were to share the residue 
of the income. 

Fronting Corwen is a British post called Cacr Drewyn : it is 
a circular wall, on the summit of a steep hill, about a mile end 
a half in circumference, with the remains of a circular bebita- 
tion within, now in ruins. Mr. Pennant supposes it to have 
been one of those stiong holds where the Welsh ptaoed thaw 
women, children, cattle, &c. as a safe-guard ; and c6nsidem H 
one of those chains of posts that began at Diserth and ended at 
Canwyd ; yet, from this place having no supply of water, I should 

rather 

* A marble blab is «bcwn in the cathedral of Bangor, as hit burUI plsc4» 
bat this is high Ij' improbabld^ the guardians pf tiie church would hardly per* 
mil the body of its incendiary, to obtain a place of dUtinetion erithin ift 
walls. It is said, tbgjt lie was boned at li^nning|ton, In Herefordtbira# 
where he died, at the house of bis daufthter, A. D. i4l5. Vida Peonsab 
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rather soppose it to be one of the temporary entrenched camps^ 
wbereltbey baited for a night or two till they were able to regain 
•uffioient strength, tu recommence their depredatory warfare. 

Owen Gwynedd is supposed by Lyttelton, to have occupied 
this post, while Henry the second, was encamped on the op- 
posite side of the vale; the King bad assembled all his choice 
forces on the Berwyn, and strongly intrenched them, by foiling 
the woods and taking every possible precaution against ambush 
and surprise. Both armies, for a considerable time, lay in 
sight of each other ; but the Welsh, being well acquainted with 
the country, with their light troops, cut otf the King’s supplies 
of forage and aromuny^on, and so harassed them by skirmishing, 
that the monarch was glad to withdraw to England in chagrin 
and disgrace, without having struck a single blow.* The place 
of encampment may still be traced by a rampart of earth, be- 
tween the church of Corwen and the village of Canwyd. 

This was afterwards the retreat of the celebrated Owen 
Glyiidwr, whose memory is highly revered in this neighbour- 
hood, long the scene of his exploits and hi . nospitality. The 
family name of this extraordinary character was Vychen; he 
wks styled Glyndwr, orGlyndwrdwy, from his possessions ly- 
ing principally in the vale of the Dee, (Dwrdwy) commonly 
called the vale of Llangollen: some remains of his private 
palace are still visible at a place called Sychnaut, about three 
miles from Corwen. He was fourth in descent from Gryffydd 
Vychan, the surviving sou of Grytl^dd ap Madoc, lord of 
dSroiD&cld and Yale, whose residence was at Castell Dinas 
Bran : by his mother’s side he was allied to the North Walliaii 
princes, from which descent he afterwards derived his claim 
to the throne of VVales.f Writers vary about the precise time 
of his birth ; it must have been some time between the years 

1349 


* Vide Power, p. 190, 

t Leland thus recLons his genealogy ; •* Llenlin ap Jorworili Droyndan, 
Prince of al Wales, bad Grifitfa : Grifith had Llcuhn; Llculin had Cateriue,* 
Catenae had Eleanor^ Eleanpf had Helene, Mother to O. Glindoure/*' 
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1349 and 1354. It is a common idea that ft:Btraordfiiary charae-* 
ters hd\c their births ushered in by extiaordiitaVy or 

tincommoii appearances; his father’s horses were said to have 
been staudiog in the stable up to their beHies in blood the night 
previous to hts tifativity. ilolingshed relates this as w presage of 
this arch-rebel’s fiiture cruelties: while the Welsh considered 
it as an omen of the just retaliations he would make upon their 
cruel oppressors ; Owen encouraged this ideOf as a means of 
securing the enthusiasm of the people in hts favoui' ; and, it 
is not unlikely, in endeavouring to persuade others, he had 
persuaded himself into a belief of its reality. Shakespeare 
finely delineates this mixture of superstition and vanity, when 
he puts the description of his birth into the hero’s own mouth : 


ff .At my birtlii, 

Tlie front of heaven was full of fiery shapes ; 

The goat ran from the moaatams, and the herds 
Were strongly clamourous. In the frighted fields; 

These signs have marked me eitraoidmary ; 

And ail the coarbc^ of my life do show, 

1 am aotfomid'in the roll of common men.* 

Endued with great military genius, a spirit impatient of cen- 
trouly or provocation, with the late disgrace of his country 
strong upon his mind, he was prepared for those ayduous scenes 
of difficulty and danger, which the circumstances of the times 
unavoidably laid before him. In the reign of Richard he bad 
been a favourite of tlie British court; and evidently, from bit 
principles, was attached to the person and interests of that 
monarch ; for he followed the fallen fortunes of his'royal mas* 
ter ; and, after the king’s death, retired to his patrimony, full 
of indignution at bis soveieign’s wrongs, and with an ardent 
desire to revenge them. 

His resentment against the usurper, Henry, duke of Lancas- 
ter, was exasperated by private grievances as well as by public 
if^es; as ')lugbt«j|ntaJraJIy he expected^ fae incurred the 
^ frowns 
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of tbe new court ; and« it was not pTobaUe^ that any 
prior ot'Vresont grievances* belonging to partinans of the late 
King* should be redressed ; it was more probable that new onei 
would be added ; and every engine of deceit and malice be 
put into action to entangle* in the mazes of the law* so power* 
ful an antagonist to the new government. A portion of Owen's 
lands were seized by X^rd Grey, and* shortly after, by de- 
signedly omitting to summons Owen, as a baron* to attend tha 
King* insult was added to injury, and a pretence of forfeiture^ 
as weals as it was Wipked, was set up, to alienate the remainder 
of his patrimony.* In tho very unsettled state of the public 
mind* especially among the Welsh, and the just plea they might 
have to throw off the English yoke, from the late unjustifiable 
usurpation, the danger might have been foreseen by the most 
shallow politician, of urging a person of such abilities and in- 
tereW as Owen, into desperate measures ; it might have been 
expected, that the ambition of the chieftain, fired by revenge* 
would induce him to throw off allegiance from a power he consi- 
dered unlawful ; which, hitherto* bad only beej exercised to rob 
him and his friends; and oppress his country. It required 
little penetration to discover, that this would be a signal for a 
general revolt and insurrection through the principality. The 
prognostications of Trevor, who advised temperate proceed* 
ings* but in vain, were quickly verified ; the Welsh* instiga* 
^td 1^ their bards and minstrels* who re-excited their accu- 
mulated wrongs* the virtues of their pi inces, and their present 
hero* in atteniate songs* rallied round the standard of their 
new leader ; and calling to mind tlic prophecies of their ancient 
bard6*t looked up to him with all the confidence of enthu- 
siasm, 

• On the attainder being is,iued against Owen, Henry the fourth, soW the 
lordship of Glyiidwrdwy to' Hubert Salisbury, of lt6g, in which family it 
still reiuaiiis. 

t They awsht'd the people to the recollections of the feat< performed by 
tbsir aAciwmriuocs; rsprciented Glyndwr os » descendant (rooi them, ond 

Bnw 
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as a miraculous personage from heaven^ who shooki re* 
Tenge <1ie blood of their countryj and Restore to it, drfee again* 
its lost independcnie. Surrounded* by a people ardently 
breathing for libeit^r* and at the head of n formidable army^ 
his first act was that of just letajiation. He bei2»ed upon the 
lands and person of his chief enemy* Lord Orcy and on the 
twentieth of September* 1400* wOb publicly proclaimed 
prince of North Wa'es. The insurrection now became gene* 
tal, andtheWVI&bi except within the influence of the royal 
garrisons* entirely threw ofi* the Boglisb yoke. So formidable 
indeed wa^ the rebellion considered by the English* that 
the King thought it necessary to march* against Owen* in per- 
son ; but* after endeavourhig to dislodge him from his fastness 
among the mountains and losing the flower of his army in the 
attempt* he returned to London again in chagrin and disgrace. 
Taking advantage of this interrai* Onen over-ran South Wales ; 
taking many of the castles* garrisoning bome* dismantling 
others* and destroying by fire and sword every thing that op- 
posed the execution of bib designs. 

The King having recruited his army* and filled his treasury by 
contributions, once more took the field against this arch rebel ; 
but with no better success. Want of victory was* in this case* 
defeat ; for every day, Owen acquired new friends and addi- 
tional Ptrength. The year was the mendiari of his glory. 
He completely subdued his great enemy (viey, who had again 
appeared in arms* and forced him into a matrimonial alliance 
with one of his daugiiters. Having thus secured him* be pro- 
ceeded 

now their rightful I’niicc ; expounded the hitherto inystenous prophecies* 
and asserted, that in this rxtraordinarj mtn was to bi eipcclcd the comple- 
tion of csery prediction ni the oraculaF Merlin. 

• Begiiiald vius kept a flose prisoner* and probably severely handled 
by Owen; tin king unhed (o obtain the lilfeity of ins favourite; Owen de- 
nibndsd ten tiiousaud mniks fur his rantum* and the King’s son* with other 
nobles or hosl|||g|||^r the p.iyniciu ; the king* at iepgth* compiled with the 
catnvagsitt ; redomptiop* and Reginald wm set at liberty; 
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ceeded to an act, which, however political It might be consider* 
cd from Ihc urgency of the times, yet can never its atrocity 
be wiped from the escutcheon of Glyndwr. Under pretence 
that many of the clergy had favoured the cause of Henry, un- 
heard, and with a total disregard to innocf'iicc, or guil4 he ad- 
judged them to the sword, and sacrilegiously sacked and de- 
stroyed the cathedrals of St. Asaph and Bangor. Owen was 
now become the hope of his friends and the terror of bis ene- 
mies. The prince of English bards, while he pourtraysthe 
vanity of Owen, makes him vauntingly boast of hts connection 
with the spiritual world : 

** Where it be living, €lep*d in with the tee 

Tbet chides the litiiks of England, Wales, or Scotland, 

Who callsme pupil ? or has read to me ? 

And bring him out, that is bat woman's son. 

Can trace me in the tedious ways of art; 

Or hold my peace in deep experiments f 
1 can call spirits from the vasty deep.” • 

Owen’s affairs began to wear so prosperous an aspect, that be 
assembled a parliament of the principal gentlemen who es^ 
poused his cause at Machynlleth.* His title to the principality 
was here formally acknowledged, and the crown placed on hia 
head. He entered into an alliance with the Prince of Nor* 
thumberland, and lord Mortimer. Victory had roused the 
dormant spirit of the most indifferent parts of the country: and 
by his past experience, and the influx of additional troops, he 

3 P became 

• Here he narrowly escaped assassination, from a snare laid for him by 
his biotber-in-law, David Gam, a professed friend, in ilie pay of Henry. 
Blit the plot being opportunely discovered, Glyndwr escaped. He spared 
Gam's life from affection for his wife, but kept him in close confinemeut for 
years. 

Powel says (p. 3 16,) that he was released upon his solemnly promising to 
he true and loyal to Glyndwr in future j that David basely fled from liisea- 
gsgements, and Owen retaliated by burning hU mansion, but Cam escaped. 
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became still more formidable from an invasion of the north, by 
the Scotch, which created a powerful diversion in^bis favour* 
He was not only able to overrun great part of the principality, 
but to make predatory excursions, and lay contributions to the 
banks of the; Severn. Victory trode close upon the heels of 
victory: and the English, beaten and discomfitted in every 
fjliarter, to cover the disgrace of total defeat, attributed the 
causes to the incantations of witches and wicked spirits, eri« 
listed under the baiiners of the British chieftain, Owen judi* 
ciously encouraged an idea so calculated to inspire his own 
army with courage, and: throw dismay and terror among tlie 
troops of hU enemy, the Earl of March ; and this triumvirate, 
like the old .one of £ome, placing their gia0gi«pilical instru- 
ments before them, divided the empire amoiiigsl them* The 
eticcl of this coalition, howewi wtg notiKendiy to the cause 
of Olyndwr. Two armies arnv^ uhder the command of Mor- 
tin^'ri^ and a third, under Percy,, tried to form a junction with 
Glyndwr, and incamped in the vicinity of Osw^estry. Henry, 
with true inililary skill, sensible, how important it was to 
bis cause, to prevent, if possible, this junction; hastened 
by forced marches to engage Percy, at the risque of being 
surrounded by a detachment from the allies, whom he overtook 
and defeated near Shrewsbury. This cast a gloom upon 
.Owen^s atmosphere for some time ; but spurning fear, and tram* 
pUng on difiiculty, he entered into an alliance with Charles, 
king of France ; by whose assistance, with troops and money, 
be renewed the war with redoubled vigour ; and was so suc- 
cessful this campaign (1404), that the English were driven 
from every poslj the principality was alienated from the crowm 
of England, and Welsh independence appeared fimily re-es- 
tablished. 'The next year the sky was again darkened with 
heavy clouds, and heaven seemed to frown on his atlliirs. The 
English troops, led by the wise and intrepid Henry, Prince 
•of Wales, proved invincible ; and the Welsh, as though sud- 
denly bereft of their usual spirit, yielded an several pitched 

battles 
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battles to superior discipline^ and became an easy conquest to 
the enemy. The spirit of Owen himself^ who bad. hitherto 
borne up against adversity^ and spoken of difficulties like dew- 
drops from a lion^s mane^ seemed broken ; his principal friends 
dispersed ; and he was obliged to wander from place to place, 
accompanied by a few^ trusty partisans, amidst the retired and 
secure parts of the woods and mountains ; shortly after tliis 
Owen's fortune again revived. 

He received fresh succours from France; and we find liim at 
the end of the year 1406, at the head of a powerful and well 
appointed army, encamped on Wobury Hill, in the parish of 
Witlfjs near Worcester, the suburbs of which city he burnt. 
Tlie King was constrained to go a fourth time, tii perKori, against 
this formidable enemy. Here the French, unequal in valour to 
the English, shamefully gave way at the beginning of tiie day ; 
and the allied army experienced a most terrible defeat. Owen, 
with the remnant of the Welsh, made good his retreat to the 
mountains of Wales ; and feeling the indignation which the 
brave alw'ays experience at tlie sight of cowardice, sent the 
French troops home, and began to turn his att/.^niion to internal 
defence ; from this period his affairs began fupidly to decline ; 
his forces were not only weakened by the late disasterii, but 
also by the defection of tiie whole district of Ystrad Tywy. 
Though he possessed a sullieient strength to retain his fortified 
position, he W'as too weak to nietlitale any thing beyond de- 
fensive measures. His career was .st()|)peil, and iiis army 
almost dwindled t<» iioiliiiig, yet ihe spirit of Owen was not 
Utterly depressed ; for in opposition to a grant oi lands made 
by Henry, consisting of ostntes belonging to tlie adliercnts of 
Owen, he was not behind the King in an ostentatious display of 
regal power. He granted a jiardoii to one John ap HoweJ, ap 
Jevan Goch, ** Anno principatus nostri 4th, datum apud Kevn 
Llanvair X. die Jan. per ipsuiii priiieipein.'' 

On the seal was the prutrait of Owen seated in a chair of 
State, bearing a^tceptre in his right hand and a globe in his left. 

ri P 2 4aving 
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Having lost bis principal forncsses, Oncn, though he bad ac- 
quired some additional follosrers^ was unable to do little ftiore 
than make prtdatoi^ inioads upo^ii the Weldii marches. Num- 
bers of his friends, uearied with tbq length of the war and the 
hopeless prospect of final biiccess^ at length deserted his stand- 
ard ; and he was constiained to epufine himself to the most dif- 
ficult passes and defensible positions, amidst themptmtains. Stilb 
though the pouei of out hero \w reduced^ bis spint was** far 
from being subdued. He yet possessed the itlps of Wales, in 
nhich he remained invincible, because thpy^were inaccessible ; 
though so closely blockaded, as to cease t0 Ins ^midable to the 
neighboiuhood. \ ^ 

Here, with a deterqsjped bravery, h(S^|||id|M 
in spite of the whole foinpa of Sqglandi Aeath 

of Henry; when IJenvy tho 

and bis troops disengaged, to mid finding 

Owen Olid h!s adherents stilt t|t,«f0^poelahlo Slate of defence, 
wboy in the absence of his troops^ might tihfi neigh* 
boorhood, condescended to enter into a treaty with ttfta* The 
tenoarof which was a free pardon for him and bioWtewets; 
and on act of oblivion and general aoiiifsty ftr tb»aribsi|obing- 
dom* Whether the hero deigned to negociate is not j pro- 
bably bis death, which happened about this timeftllf)# in* 
ierrupied its completion. If this event * took place, gS jj^ated 
at the house of bis daughtei, Utcie ib reason to supposdtblfthe 
did. The treaty was, however, again renewed by tMf Me 
minister. Sir (nlbert Talbot, with the son MeredyddayOMb 
February 24tli, 1416; and by his closing with the tcraisb FeM 
wasiestored to both countiics, after an indecisive strnggio of 
fifteen }cars. 

• He died September SOtb, aged 61, 
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WALES IN GENERAL. 


I UMEl&OtlS public and private cdleclion^ still 

remain unpnbKdied, itspecting the Principality. 

A fjpod collection ms made by Mr. Maurice, of Kenvy breach in 
Denbighshire, whom Bishop Nicholson denominates a notable Anti* 
quary. These are now preserved in the library at Wyniistay, flic 
pr^rty of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart. 

The collections of that most eminent antiquary, Edward Llwyd, 
were left in the hands of Sir Thomas Seabright, Bun ; and afterwards, 
by bequest, or purchase, came into the possession of Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, Burt. Tiiese, among many other valuable manu* 
scripts, denominated ‘‘The Seabright Collection,^' were imfortunale- 
W destroyed by lire, in the contlagraiion which happened at Covent 
Garden theatre ; having been previously entrusted in the possession of 
an eminent book-binder, residing in the vicinity. 

The library of Mr. Davies of Llannercb in ilie county of Denbigh, 
besides numerous valuable manuscripts, contains the collections of the 
celebrated Sir Roger IVisdeii. 

TJ)e Rev, Mr. Evans made a considcra!)le collection, which w^ere 
puicliased by the late Paul Pantou, Esq. and are preserved at Plas 
Gwyn, in AugliJsea. 

). Numerous manuscripts obtained by the indefatigable researches of 
Mr. Vaughan, of Hengwrt, are in possession of Sir Robert Williams 
V-auffhan, Bart, of Naniieu in the county of Merioneth. And a 
much larger collection in the library at Gloddaetli, belonging to Sir 
Thomas Mostyii, Bart. Some valuable ones arc also in tlic library of 
the Welsh school, Gray’s Inn lane. London. 
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**Bntannic{t Historical* Hb. 6, by the same Edit or, reprinted among 
Camden’s Scriptores Historiae Angncir, &c. Francfort, 1005, fol. To 
this was aiinexed the first boOk of Gtraldus, entitled, 

“ Cambria descrifAio/* or Topographia, with notes by the .san\f 
Editor. The general title of this, or at least the best knowO is ** Dc 
laudabilihus Watlia** Tlie second book was published by Wharton 
in his Anglia Sacra, vol. 11 ; where it is entitled, 

Giraldi Cambrensis liber secundtts dc Dcscriptionc irallica,*' ^evt 
ilbcr de illandnbilibus Wallio;. There are two manuscripts of this 
work, one dedicated to Iliigii, Bishop of Lincoln: and another en* 
larged copy, dedicated to Stephen, archbishop of Canterbury. The 
former is. in the library at Westminster; and the other among the 
Cottonian Collection, I)om. A. 1. in the British Museum. 

Giraldus Cambrensis was a native of Pembrokeshire, and archdea- 
con of St. David’s and Brecon, who accompanied Baldwin, archbishop 
of Canterbury, on a crusading mission through Wales, A. D. 1183. 

The original Latin edition of the Itinerary, with Pbwefs Annota- 
tiones, were published in one vol. 4to. by Miller; Albemrltt street, 
edited by Sir Bichard Coatc Hoare, Bart, who ali^^ve>' translation 
of the same work, elucidated by Topograplucal, Sographical, and 
other notices, with the names of places, and petsbos mentioned in tlie 
, course of the work, and illustrated with numerous [deturesque and 
monumental views, with other pbUrs, relative to the antiquities and 
ecclesiastical architecture of Wales. To this is added a copious life 
of Giraldus, and a general introdin tion to the History of Wales from 
the earliest period to the time the Itinerary was written ; to which is 
prefixed a particular account of the Roman roads, stations, &c. and a 
laige map of Wales. Two vols. 4to. . 

David Morgan, treasurer of I.lainlaff in tlie year 1480, is said, by 
Pitts, to have written the Geography and Antiquities of Wales; but 
no account of his works is given either by 11 illis, or Tanner. 

Humphrey I.h^v^d, a physician of Jlciibigh, wrote some short 
tracts relative to this country, inrorreclly pnblislied after his death, 
which happened aliout the year l;‘vS. 'Phe title of one is " Comment 
tarioli liriiuunictr. description is J^rrigmcnium, auctore Hurafredo 
Lhiiyd Dcnbygiiierise, Caiiil>ro Briianno. liujiis aiictoris diligentiam, 
et judicinin lector afluiirabitur. Colonirc Agrippinar, 1572, i2inQ. 
'Phis work was soon alter irandated into English by 'Phomas Twynfe, 
uiKlerlhctille of “ YV/r linriarf/ of Jirituync,^* London, 1573, 12mo.^ 

The original Latin edition wa*. republMied by Sir John Pryse, au- 
thor of FuJes flistorijc Priiannica*. at tl»e end of his Historicac Bri- 
laiinica' defensio, I.oiidon, I57J, 4io. It had also b«*en annexed to ** A 
Description of Camln ixi, novj called irults, drawn first by Sir John 
Pryse, knt. ami aftoi v.ard anginented and made perfect by Humfrey 
Lhuyd genlleinaii, preilxed io **'J'ltc flistorie of Cambria, now called 
IVales, a part of the most famous island of Brytaine; written in the 
British language above two hundred jearespast ; translated into En- 
'glishhy H. Lhiivfl gentleman : corrected, augmented, and continued 
out of records, atid best approved authors, by David Powel, doctor 
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in divinltie 1584/^ The history of Cambria 4s by Caradoc of Llaii- 
caroaii ; and this translation of the work was republished by William 
Wynn, A. M. fellow of Jesus College, Oxford,- Lond. 1697, 8vo. 

A second edition, accompanied by a Nlap, was printed by Sellers in 
h702. A third, greatly enlarged and' improved, with pedigrees of 
families, &c. was' published Lond. 1774, 8vo. 

« The Chronicle of the Kings of Great Britain translated from , 
the W elsh copy attnbuted to 1 ysilio ; collated with several other co- 
pies, and illustrated with copious notes ; to which are added original 
dissertations on the following subjects, viz. . On the History and £pisr 
tie attributed to Gildas. On tiie authority of the Brut. On the pri- 
inary Population of Britain. On the laws of Oyfnwal Moelmyd and 
blithe Ancient British Church. By Peter Roberts, M.A. Loudon 
1811.410. 

** Cambna Tritimpkans, or Britain in its perfect lifstre, shewing 
the Origin, and Antiquity of that illustrious nation, the succession of 
their Kinos aod Princes, from the iirst to K, Charles of happy me-c 
mory ; the description of the county ; the history of the ancient and 
modem state; the manner of the investiture of the Princes; wiili tlie 
coutes or Arnui eX the Nobility.” By Percie Etiderbie gent. Lond. 

1661, foL Anthony Wood calls ibis, and with some degree of jus- 
tice, a scribble from late authors. 

7%c Histanj qf Manchester in four Books, By the Rev, Mr, 
Whitaker, two Vols. 4to.*' An octavo edition of a part of this work 
was published in London 1773. 

** 'The genuine History of the Britons asserted against Mr, Mac^ 
pherson. By the Rev. Mr. WThitaker, author of the History of Man- 
chester. London, 1773, 8vo,” 

British Antiquities revived;*^ or a Friendly Contest touching the 
sovereignty of the three Princes of Wales in ancient times, managed 
with certain argumciils, w'hereunto answers are applietl by Robert 
Vaughan, Esq. To which is added the Pedigree of the right honour- 
able, the Earl of Carbery, lord president of" Wales, with a short ac- 
count of the five royal tribes of Cainbrix, by the sanm Author. Oxf; 

1662, 4to. 

** The History of the ancient and Modern estate of the Principality 
of fPdies, Dutchy of Corncwall and Earldom of Chester P collected 
nut of the Records of the Tower of London, and divers ancient Au- 
^tliors. By John Dodridge, knt. late one of his iMajestio’s Judges in 
the King’s-bench : and by himself, dedicated to King James or ever 
blessed memory. Lond. 1630, 4to. Since reprinted in 8vo. 1701. 
The second edition of this was republished with a drirerciil title. 
Lond. 1714, 8vo. 

** A True though short Account of the Ancient Britons, in respect 
to their descent, qualities, settlement, countn^ language, learning, and 
religion ; with the effigies of Llewyiyii ap Griflitb, the last prince of 
Wales, of British blooA By r. L. a Cambro Briton. Lond. 
1716.” 4lo. 

" The History of the Princimlity of lEatcs, in three parts, together 

3 P 4 with 
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with the natural and artificial rartti^ in the several counties of that 
principality. By Robert Burton. Loud. 1730.” ISnio, 

For the account of Plants, natives of this county see ^^Mercurii 
hotdnici purs^altera^ sive plantarum ^atia suscept.' itineris in Cam* 
briam, sive Walliam .descriptio ; cxhibens rcliquarum stirpium nos* 
tratium (qus hi priore parte non enumerabantur) cataloaum, Lond. 
1641,” 8vo. 

** A Just and true Remnnstranae qf his Majesty's Mines Royal in the 
Princi^ity of fTaks. I^nd. 164?.” 4to. By Thomas Bushel, Farmer 
of his Ma}est]ps minerals here. 

Rodina Regales, or the History, Laws, and Places of the mines and 
mineral works in England and Wales, and the English Pale in Ireland, 
By Sir John Peltus, Knt. Loud. 1670,” fol. Another edition in 8vo, 
bears date 1676. 

" Practica Walliat or Proceedings in the Great Sessions of Wales, 
containing the method and practice of an Attorney there, frcmi an ori- 
ginal to the execution ; whercunto is added the old Stitute of Wales 
at large.; and an Abridgement of all the Statues, unitiifg Wales to En- 
gland, with Tables of the Fees, and the mattera therqin contained. By 
nice Vaughtin, esq. late of Gray^slnn. Load 1679^ 12mo. 

*'A concise History of the Lords Marchers, their Origin,. Power, 
and Conquests in Wales; printed in, ^OxperCs British Remains* 
Lond. 1777. 8 VO.” 

In the 74th year of his Age, Jolm Taylor, the celebrated Water Poet, 
made the Tour of Wales, and published A short Relation of a Lcmg^ 
Journey, made round, or ovall by encompassing the Principalitie of 
Walee, frim London, through and by the counties of Middlesex, and 
Buckingham, Berks, Gxonia, IVaniiick, Stafford, Chester, Flint, Den* 
high, Mglesey, Carnarvon, Merioneth, Cardigan, Peinbrooke, Caer* 
murden, Glamorgnn, Monjmmth, Glocester, Sec. 'I'his painful cir- 
cuit begun on the thirteenth of July last, 1652, and was ended (or 
both ends brought together) on Tuesday the .seventh of September 
following, being neiir 600 miles ; tliereunto is annexed an Epitome of 
the famous History of Wales. Performed by the Riding, Goliigt 
Crawling, Running, and Writing of John Taylor, dwelling at the 
Sign of the Fuel’s Head in Plicenix Alley, near the middle of Long 
Aker, or Covept Garden.” 8vo. 

** Two Successive Tours throughout the w1v>le of Wales, with se*^ 
veralof the adjacent English counties, so as to form a comprehensiye 
yiew of the picturescpie beauty, the peculiar manners, and the fine ’ 
remains of Antiquity in that inter«?sting part of the British Island. Bj 
Henry Skrine, Esq. of Warley in Somersetshire, &c. Lopd, 
1798,” 8vo. 

** Cumbrian Directory,** or Cursory Sketches of the Welsh Terri- 
tories, with a Chart, coihprehendingat one view, the Advisable Route 
-—best Inns — Distances— and objects most worthy of attention, print- 
ed at Salisbury. 8vo. 

The Cambrian Register* *{ox 1795, and 1796. Lond, two vols. 8vo. 

«ric 
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« The Cambrian Itinerary,^' 8yo. 1801. 

** Cambrian Siograpky/* 12mo. 1803. 

" A Topographical Dictiona^ of the Dominion of Wales, exhl* 
biting the names of the several Cities, Towns, Parishes, Toirnships, 
Harmcts, with the county and division of the county to which they 
respectively belong. Tl5e valuation and Patrons of JEcclesiastical be* 
pehces, and the tutelary saint of each Church. With a variety of inte- 
resting information, compiled from actual inquiry ; being a continuation 
of the Topomphy of the United. Kingdom of Great Britain, and 
Ireland. By Nicholas Carlisle, Fellow and Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London. Loud. 1811.’’ 4to. 

"'A Walkthrough Wales in August 1797, by the Rev. Richard 
Warner of Bath. Bath, 1798.” 

“A Second Walkthrough Wales. By the Rev. Richard Warner 
of Bath, in August and September, 1798. Bath 1799.” 

Will«m*s Observations on the Snowdon Mountains, Bangor, 8vo.^* 

“History of by Mr Warrington, U vote. 4to, 1786.’* 

“ Yorke*# Rojttl Tribes of Wal«, 4to. 1799.” 

Account Journey into fTales;'* By Lord Lyttleton, ip 
two Letters to Mr. Bower, is printed in the Miscellaneous works of 
that Nobleman. 

Leges Wallicce, or the Lavrs of llywel Dda, translated into 
Latin by Dr. Henry Wollon, 1730, folio.” 

“ Lewises History qf Britain, 1729,” fol. 

In the Philosophical Transactions, iq voJ. LVII. Art. 23, is 
an Account of some particular iisli iu AVuies by the honorable Dailies 
Barrington. 

In the Arch;eologia, voL I. p. 27, are observations by the same 
on Welsh castles. 

In yol. in. p. 30, he describes two musical instrument formerly 
used in the Principality, viz. the Crivtli and Pibcorn, 

**The Myvyrian Arclniiologi/,'^ Vol. I. II. 1801 ; and still conti- 
nued, comprises the contents of iiumtM’ous valuable Manuscripts re- 
specting the Ancient History, and Literature of Cambria. This 
^aluable publication originated with Mr. Owen Jones, a great pro- 
poler of Welsh learning ; and himself, though a tradesman, a great 
4»r6ficient in llie antiquities of the country. The conducting oT the 
work, which embraces the works of eminent Bards and Historians, wag 
placed under the direction of that able Welsh Philologist, Mi. Wil- 
liam Owen, Author of a Welsh Dictionary on a very improved plan. 
In two Vols. crown Octavo. 

Henry Penruddock Wyndham published a small work in 12mo. 
entitled, f< A Gentleman's Tour through Alonmoiitlislnrc, and 
Beales'* Observations made during a second Journey were subse- 
quently published in one volume, 4to, including those in the pre- 
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Fioufttour^ and eixibellished with plates, made from elegant drawings 
hj liixnself and H. S. Grim. 

« Jlie WoTthine$ qf Wales, wherein are more than a 1000 things re- 
hearsed : set out in prose and verse, and interlarded with many won- 
ders, kc. by Thomas Churchyard, Lond. 1587.*Mto. The Title 
was altered, in an Edition, printed from this, to 

The Worthines of Wales, a Poem ; or, A True Note cf the An- 
cient Castles, Famous Monuments, Goodly Rivers/ faire Bridges, fine 
Townes, and courteous People, that I have seen in the noble coun- 
trieof Wales; and now set .forth by Thomas Churchyard, London 
1776. Small Svo.” 

MAPS, VIEWS, Ac. 

Saxton made, A General Map of Wales, and Denbigh,^* 1579. 

The next ** Map of the wImIc Principality was by Speed, which 
was ornamented with views of the four Cathedmk, and the twelve 
county Towns. 

Buck^s Views qf the AntiqidlUs of Waks^^ fol. 

Grose’s of Wales,** containing Plans, Views, kc, 
folio. 

** Views in Wales,** consisting of Castles, and other interesting 
Buildings, by Paul Sandby. 

These was published at the same time with Mr. Lewis Morris’s 

Plans qf Harbours, Sfc. on Si, George* s Channel, 1748,” large 
Sheet Chart of the Coast of Wales in St. George*s Channel ; done 
from the same survey with those roads and harbours : which Chart 
being an Abstract of the Survey will be very useful and convenient 
to them, that have this book, to shew the situations of the Harbours, 
&c. described here, as well as the courses and distances from place 
to place and all other requisites, belonging to a Sea Chart ot that* 
kind. 1734^1744.” 

Mr. S. Morris published also ** A Set of Charts of the Coast of 
Wales:* 

NORTH WALES. 

Edward Llwyd’s ** Collections for Flint, Denbigh, andMontgff 

mertf shires, were transcribed for Mylton, Esq. of Halston 

about 1747 ; and are jiow^ preserved in the Library there. 

** Letters from Smxj^don ; descriptive of a Tour through the North- 
ern Counties of Wales. Containing tJie Antiquities, History, and ' 
State of the Country ; with the Manners and Customs of the Inhabi- 
tants. Lond. 177U.” r^mo. 

An Account of some of the most Romantic parts of North 
Wales, Lond. 1777. By Joseph Cradock, Esq.” 12mo. 

In the PtriLOs:opniCAL Transactions, voI. LXI.Art. 35; is fin ac- 
count of experiments made in North Wales, to ascertain the different 

quantities 
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quantities of rain, vrhlch fell at the same time at different heights. By 
llic honourable Daines .Barrington, Art. 111. of the . same volume 
contains a letter to the same from Richard Hill Waring, Esq. on some 
plants , found in several parts of Wales, particularly the counties of 
Flint, Denbigh, Caernarvon, and Merioneth. 

** A Tour in IVales^' in the year 1770, by David Pennant, Esq. ap- 
peared in 1778 ; and an enlarged view of the Northern part of the 
Principality in 2 Vols. 4to. in 1784. Another Edition of the same 
work, was published in 3 vols. Bvo. in 1810. 

North ff^ales” including its Scenery, Antiquities, Customs, and 
some Sketches of its Natural History ; delineated from two excur- 
sions through all the interesting parts of that country, during the 
Suinmersof 1798 and 1801. By the Rev. W. Bincley M. A. fellow 
of the Linnean Society, and late of Peti'i -house, Cambridge. Lond. 
Jn two volumes 8vo. This is illustrated with a new Map, frontis- 
pieces, and several favourite Welsh airs. ‘ 

** Letters xm(t)gn during a Tour through North fTales/' in the year 
1798 and at other times, containing views of the Plistory, Antiquities 
and Customs of that part of the Jmneipaiity ; and interspersed with 
observations on its Scenery, Agriculture, Botany, Mineralogy /frade, 
and Manufactures. By the Rev, J. Evans B. A. late of Jesus College 
Oxon. London, 1800. Another Edition was published in 1804. 

*<HuttoiPs Remarks on North Wales, 1803,” 8vo. 

Atkin’s Journal of a Tour through North Wales, 1797,” 8vo. 

A large Map of North Wales in nine sheets anr) reduced to two, 
done from actual survey by Juhu Evans of Llwyn-y-groes, near Os- 
westry ; contains the best delineation of the country ever before pub- 
lished. The sl.x counties are also weli drlineatcd in the British Atlas, 
which accompanies the Beauties of Ent;laiuiand Wales. 

Caernarvonshire. — A little Work, entitled, “ T/ic^ Record of 
Caernarvofit*^ being an Extent of the Counties of Caernarvon, 
and Anglesey in imitation of Domestlay Book, was begun in the 
time of Edward (lie first, and finished in the reign of Edward the 
third. Two fair Copies of this were made at tin* expence of Sir 
Willie Gruffyd. One of whit lj is iiKlged in the Cliainberlain’s Of- 
fice, at Caernarvon ; and the other is preserved lu the Auditor’s Of- 
'fice in London. 

h The Taking of CaernarTon by Major General Mytton, with the 
Articles agreed upon June 5th, l64f). Jti4f),” 4lo. 

In the Archeology, VoI. III. p. 303. is a Description of the 
,Carn Braich y Dinas, on Penmaeii Mawr, by Governor Pownaland 
p. 350, his further Observations upon the same Subject. 

PRINTS, &c. 

Views of Caernarvon Castle, taken in various. bearings, have been 
executed by ditferent arliNts. 

“ Caernarvonshire,'' A SkMch of its History, Andquilics, Moun- 
tains, 
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tuinS; and productions. Intended as a Pocket Companion to those 
who make the Tour of that County. London, 1792.’* Small 8vo. 

One by Buck., 1'742« 

N..^. and^. PHew, by Boydell, 1750. 

View by P. Sand by ,' 1776. 

A Survey of the Cathedral Church of Bangor, and the Edificc'J 
Moiigms^ to it. Collected bv Browne Willis, Esq. Lond, 1721.*' 
8vOv With the Ichnographical Plan of the Cathedral 

A Ticwin the Town of Bangor, by P. Sandby, 1776. 

S, W. View of the Church, with the Palace, by Buck, 1742. 

Two Views of Conway Castle, by Grose and Godfrey, 1773, 1774. 
Snowdon, w'itli its Environs, after Wilson, by W. Woollett. 

View of Penmatn Mawr and Rhakdr Fawr, by Boy dell, 1750. 

Dekbighshire.— Part of this County is include^. Jn JDonicsday* 
book. Art. Cheshire. 

A Pertmltulaiionmd Survey cf the lordships of Bron^Seld and 
Yale," by Nordoh, in 1620, is in the HarTeian Library, 16^. 

** The History of the Gweiir by Sir John Wynne, was 

piiblislied at Lond. 1770, by the Honourable Daines Barrington. 
l2mo. This contains much interesting Matter. 

^ Three Victories in Wales," kc.. and a cq)y of the Articles, for 
the Surrender of Ruthen Castle to Major General MyttODi &c. 
l^d. 16^. 

PRINTS, &c. 

A Large View of Ruthin by Lewis. 

W.andN, W, Views of Chirk Castle, by Badcslad, and Toms, 
1735, 

Chirk Castle, from W’ynnstay Park. 

The New Bridge over the Dee, near Chirk, 

Llangollen, from the Turnpike Road above the 
River Font y Fair, over the Conwy. 

Wynnstay, the Seat of Sir W. W. W^yiine. 

A Large Map of Denbigh and Flint shires, in Four Sheets, with 
Arms of the Subscribers, and Views ut the Principal Seats, was euA 
graved by Senex, about the year 1780. 

Flintshire.— of the Cathedral Church of St Asaph, 
and the Edifices belonging to it, llie History of the Bishoiw, Deans 
and other Dignitaries, with an Appendix ot Records, &c. collected 
by Browne Willis, Esq. Lond, 1720,” five. 

S. E, View of the Cathedral, with the Bishop's Palace, by Biitk, 
1742. 

A View of the Town, by J. Lewis, . 

Tlie 


by 

}.P. Sandby, 
1 1776. 
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The I-ife of St. Winefr<.*(l, Patroness of this County, has been fre- 
cjuontly written. Gilbert de Stone, a learned Ecclesiastic, who flou- 
hsliod about 13S0 was applied to by the monks 'of Holywell, to 
write her life. On beinp; assured by them, there were no materials in 
their Monastery for it, he replied,^ he could execute the Work just 
as well without any; and he would give them a most excellent ie- 
geiids after the Maimer of that, previously drawn up, respecting 
U'hoinasaBcckct. 

“/f Life, written by Kobort, Prior of Shrewsbury, about 113f^ 
was IransUiled bv one J. F. a Jesuit, filshcm Fleetwood republished 
this, under the 1'itic of, ** The Life and miracles of St. Hentfrede, 
togetlier with her l^itanies ; with some Historical Observations made 
thereon. Lond. 1713,” 8vo. 


PRINTS, &c. 

A r/esu of her ITcll and Chapel was Engraved by Buck. 

Flint Castle, with a Plan, was published bv Grose and Roberts, In 
1775. 

Two Fietvs of Haxoarden Castle and Parht ww engraved by G, 
Barret, and published by Boydell, 1773. 

Basingwerk Abbcg, by Grose and Sparrow, 1774. 

Overton Bridge, by Paul Sandby, 1776. 

Merionethshire. — ^In the Philosophical Transactions, No. 
B08, is an Account of a Fiery Exhalation at Harlech, reprinted in 
Gibson’s Camden. 

PRINTS, kc, 

A’, W, Viewoi Harlech Castle, by Buck, 1742. 

riexv of Pont Ahcr^Glashjn, by P. Sandby. 

Coder Idris Mountain, after a Painting, of R. Wilson, by E. and 
M. Hooker. 

Saxtou joined this and the following County in one Map, 1578, 
engraved by R, Hogenbergius, without the Hundreds, added in 
Merionethshire. 1610. By J. Speed. 

Montgomeryshire. — ** Letter from Sir William Brereton, Sir 
'jlumas Middietwi, Sir John Meldmni, oj* the Great Ficiory {by 

S " dfs Providence) Given them in Raising the Siege from Before 
mtgcmcry Castle. And how they routed and totally dispersed 
Kis Majestic’s Forces, under the commaiul of the Lord Byron: where' 
they tookc all their Carriages, Arms, and Ammunition, and made 
them fly to Shrew^sbiiry, and Ch^ter, 1644.” 4to. Prints. 

Buck engraved a S. Fiew of Montgomery, and S, £. of Powys 
Castle, 

I« Pennant’s North Wales is a View of it, since it has received some 
alterations, 

J. Lewis Engraved a view of WsbhpooL 


Anclesea, 
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A^GV^,^z^.'^‘\MonaAntiqiiaBestaurata: an Archaeological Dis- 
course on the Auti(|uities, Natural and Historical of the Isle of An- 

S lcsea^ the Ancient Seat of the British Druids; in two Essays. With an 
appendix containin::? a Comparative 1 able of Primitive Words, and 
the Derivatives of them in the several Tongues of Europe; withBe- 
iriarks upon them. I'ogelher with some Letters, and three Cata* 
logues added thereunto. 1. Of tlie Members of Parliament for the 
County of Anglesey . 3. Of the High Sheritfs. And 3. Of the Be- 
neficed Clergy thereof. By Henry Bowlands. Vicar of Llanidan in 
the Isle of Aiiglesea. Dublin. 1723, ” 4to. As it wiis very incorrectly 
printed; and the Author having died previous to its coming out, a 
Second Edition was published in 17t>6, by Dr. Owen, of St,.01ave’ji 
Hart-street ; C'orrected both as to Language, and Matter ; with the 
Addition of Valuable Notes by the late Ingenious Antiquary, and 
Writer, Lewis Morris. 

The Author of the Mona left behind him a History of the Parish 
he resided in, written in elegant Latin, which is said to be still in 
the possession of his CTiuidson. It is to be regretted, that a Transla- 
tion of it was not added to the New Edition of the Mona. By the 
|)erusal of a Copy, transcribed from the original, it appears that this 
was the ccBnmencement of a statistical survey, which, had his life 
been spared, the Author intended to have extended through the 
'whole Island. 

In the Priijosophical T&aksactions, No. 17(>, is an account, 
by £. Lbwyd, of a sort of Paper, made of Linum Asbestinums found 
in the Parish of Llanfair Yng Homwy. 

In the Archaologia, VoI, V,p. 144, is Mr. Barrington’s Ac- 
count of St. Justin’s, or Justinian’s, Tomb, in the Church of Llanjes- 
tln, with a Print of it more correct than the one given in the Mona 
Anliqua. 

Dr. Stukeley drew, and J. Harris engraved the Great Temple and 
Grove of the Druids at Trerdrtw. S«?e Plate 91, in the Itinerarium. 

Mr. Rowlands examined many Druidical Monuments, and describ- 
ed them as particularly as he was able from existing mutilated Re- 
mains; making many learned Conjectures and pertinent Observations 
upon the recondite^Subject; but the Engraved Delineaticuis foil far 
short of the rest of the Peiformancc. 

A Viexo of the Toxim of Beaumaris was engraved by J. Lewis. 

N. and S, £, Fiew of the Castle ^ by Buck, 1742. 

Inside View by Grose and Sparrow ; and a S. External View by 
Grose and Pye, 1774. 

Baron Hill, the Seat of Lord Bulkeley, by W^illiam Watts, after « 
a drawing by C. Metz, published 1778. 

A View of the Collegiate Church of Llan Gybi, at Holyhead, by 
Buck, 1742. ^ . J 

Anotlier by Grose and Godfrey, 1769. 
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S. r?m' of Pammi, andS, E, do. of Ltanddwyn Priories, by 
Buck, 174'-J. 

Aiiglesea, anciently called Mona, described 1710, by John Speed. 
11 is ilf ajp is full of mistakes. That in the Second Edition of the 
Mona, IS very little more correct. In Bowen's Map of North IVedts, 
there are more Isaines ; but worse spelt. 
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TO THE SEVENTEENTH VOLUME OF THE BEAUTIES 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


\* Tbc names of Market-towns are printed in Small Capitals ; and tbote 
of VilUses in Italics. 

Tlie principal Abbeys, Castles, Churches, Monuments, Priories, Koman 
Stations, and Antiquities, will be found referred to under 
tnmr respective beads. 

the Romans, ib* ; Seat otthe Dro- 
ids, M ; invaded by the Romans, 

A BElIRS.-*-Bard8ey, 581 ; Llan- ib. formed part of the kingdom of 
Egwest, &5B $ Basiiigwerk, 72$ ; Gwynedd, 145 ; situation and ex- 
lystrat Marchellor or Strata Mar- tent,146;posi«ssesharl)OQrs, though 

cella, 87() ; Cymmer, S«6, no navigable rivers, 1 47 ; loniicrly 

Aber cegid, port Penrhyn at; depot wooded, 149 ; wonderful sto- 

for slates brooglit for exportation ries relative thereto, 151; notural 

from the qairrics at Dolawy o, 447. productions, 152 ; some very rare, 

Jberdoron, a village in Caernar- 153 ; agriculture ; soil and lua* 

vonshire. napement, 155; increase of popu- 

Jkrgeleu, & large village in Den- lation, 156— inaease or decrease 

bighbhire. Sea-bathing place, .531. an indication of the 6our»hins> or 

Abeferciuin, an ancient mansion in declining state of a country, ib. 

Merntgomeryshire." Aqueduct, large one, near Pouty 

Aaura A w, a town ofAnglesea, once Cyssy llic, 572. 

one of the three royal residences Arthur’s round tabic, 534. 
of the Cambrian princes, 2^. 

Aber G wy n gregin, a hamlet, in Caer- B 

ttarvonshire,46l. ' 

Abeimule, a pleasant hamlet in Bacbymbydi a seot in Denbighshire 
Montgomeryshire, 832. , 54 B, 

' Acton, a seat in Denbighshire, 603. Bachegraig, a seat in Flintshire, 

Amlwch, a hamlet in Anglcsea, 234 ; Ragillt Hrill, an old mansimi, 726,' *5 

Mouse, east, middle, and west^ Bala, a town of Merionethshire, of 

islands on the coast of Ang1esc.i, high antiquity, 931 ; noted for its 

238. ^ trade in woollen-stockings, and 

Amohyr, a fine, explained, 769. other articles, ib. 

Ancient British monumeni upon the BANGOR, city, derivation of the 

summit, of Inys Silwy, denoiui- nanie,427; monastery, 428; a castle 

nated Dinas Silwy, 201. formerly here, 420 ; diocenc, ib. ; 

Anolfsea, or Mona, ancient appel- ecclesiastical Rovcrnoient, ib.; reve- 
lation, 141 i suppubcd the Thule of ,mes of the bishopric, 430 ; chaptcri 
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4S1 ; Cathedral of described, ^8 ; 
dimensions oC ,439 ; painted 
windows of the choir, 440 ) monu- 
ments, ib. and 441 ; library, curi- 
ous MS. called liber pontificalis, 
412: Monastery for friars-preach- 
ers, converted, after the dissolution 
into a free grammar school, 442 ; 
present free grammar school, 
444; hospital, ib.; public dispen- 
sary, ib. i episcopal palace, 445 ; 
city described, ib. population 
446. 

Banffor Iscoed, a village in Flintshire, 
776; monastery, and massacre of 
the monks, 778; bridge, and whim- 
sical inscription respecting it, 782. 

Bardsey Island, one of the seats of 
the CoUdei, or Culdees, an or- 
der of religious recluses, 380 
Abbey, 381. 

Barmouth, a town of Merioneth 
shire, 912 ; town singularly situated 
ib. as a bathing ^ace. clescribed. 
9i3; Its ]>ort, the only haven in 
the county, 914; shipping, ib. ex 
ports, and trade, ib. 

Batiugwn'k, village in Flintshire 
; abbey, ib. castle, vestiges of 
724; house of Knights templars, 
725. 

Bath.) fern, a scat in Denbighshire! 
547. 

Beaumaris, county town of Angle- 
sea, included in the parish of Liar 
degfuHtiSS ; ancient name changed 
ib.; castle, history and descriptioi 
of, 159—166. I'own endued wit^ 
franchised privill|)es by Edward 
the first, and among other inimuni 
ties, no Jem were allowed to dwel 
there, 169 , the chapel of St. Mary 
the parochial church, 170; in th 
chancel is an ancient luonuuien: 
well deserving the attention of ih 
curious. 171 ; epitaph on the mo 
nunieot, erected io the menior}' 
the Kev Gronwy Davies coiUrastec 
with a whimsical one on a stone i 
the churchyard, 17*2; Free School 
173 ; till* Old Town Hall, th 
County Hall, 173 ; the Custoi 
Hu\isc, 174; Beaumnris Hay, anr 
Lavun Sands described, ib. ; Fcrr) 
and time for passing the Sands 
table fur, according to the Moon’; 


age, ; Baron Hill, jeat in 

Anglesea, 178; Llanvacs Priory, 
originally a Monastery, now a seat 
in tVnglesea, 183. 

liedd^elerL a village of Caernarvon- 
shire, Priory at, 5)4. 

Bedhau gwyr Ardadwy, or the graves 
of the meu of Ardudwy, 938. 

Bedd porns, an inscribed stone, 931. 
Birdcatcliing, and egg taking, describ- 
ed, as practised in ' the Crags at 
Holyhead, 351. 

Berth- Lwyd, an ancient mansion, 841. 
Blcnnius 'frifurcutus, or Forked Hake, 
a new species of the genus, dispute 
concerning, 199. 

Boddlewyddan, a seat m Flintshire, 
.758. 

Bodorgan, a seat in Anglesea, 357* 
Bodfach, a scat in Montgomeryshire, 
854. 

Bodvari, ft Roman station, 697. 
Bustock Bridget, a pretender to mi- 
racles, 487, 

Braich y dinas, an ancient fortified 
post, 465. 

Bretniiiau gwyr Arfon, or the privi- 
leges of the men of Arfon, 346. 
Bridge over the Menai Straits, propo- 
sal and plans for, 393— -398. 
Brynkinallt, a ‘ eat in Denbighshire, 
563. 

BwJch Agricla, celebrated pass, 553« 
Eiiseg pillar of, 59.5. 

C. 

Cader Idris Moimtsin, ascent to the 
top, 930; view from the summit, 
ib. ; its height, 931 ; its component 
parts, 9i^3 ; Teberri Castle, ib. 
C-acr Drewyii, a British post, 578. 
Cnerddin, ancient fortified camp, 
.583. 

CAi%nowRr.s and Hope, conjointly 
form a Borough Town of Flintshirej, 
683*, the former occupied by ihe 
llomans, ib.; Homan hypocaust, 
or sudatory, discovered there, 684; 
a British castle on the iuoiiuit ot a 
lofty hill, ib. ; Hope church and 
monunieiits, one of .Sir /elm irevor, 
Kni. 687 ; charter grinned to it i ii 
conjunctioii with Cahicwrli-.oB/. 
CA ER\ ABVO.VSH 1 BE anciently 
belonged to tlic Ord^n'ices', and on 
3Q 
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i\\t triple t^iv^^ion of Cambria was j 
comprised in (he portion, delTotui- 1 
uated Gwynedd. The district fron 
its position opposite to Mona re- 
ceived the appellation of Arfon ; 
bound<*iries and extent, 300 ; and 
from its mountains called j 

Snowdonia ; animals, 30d ; birds. ! 
SOri ; rare, plants, 307 ; formerly ; 
well wooded, 308 ; denudated from j 
Turiuus Ciiiises, 309 ; chief part J 
converted into a royal forest, SI I , i 
great landed property and seatt, | 
316; agriculture, .317; soils, dis- { 
trict of Llyn widely diflferent, .'318 ; j 
'dairy, butter, wool, 319; cows, 
goats, and diminutive sheep, 31 9; 
Summer and Winter habitations, 
319 ; inliubitants remarkable for 
Jongevity, 3^0 ; habitations, 3S3 ; 
fences, 393 ; course of crops, 3^5 •, 
draining, 3'26 ; irrigabon, S97 ; 
stocky horned catile, sheep, goals 
milch, 339 ; swine, 333 ; tenure of 
lands, 334; letting lands by auc- 
tion, 337 : bridges and roads, 339 ; 
trade and manufactures, 342 ; civil 
divisions, 343 ; honorial history, 
544. 

CAEHNARVOX, the Segontiuraof 
the Itinerary, 349 ; ancient city 
described, ib.; remote history, 931 ; 
present name whence derived, 
352 ; Cattle, history of, 35.3 ; taken 
in (he civil vvar by the Parliamen- 
tarian forces, 355 j birth of Edward, 
the first Prince of Wales, ther 
360; charter granted by Edward 
the first to Caernarvon, the first 
granted the Welsh, 361 ; town, de- 
scription of,. 363; County ilall, 
364; Cou-nty Prison, ib ; new Mar- 
ket-bnuse, rb; ; sea water hatlis, 
365; the Port, ancient name of, 
364; and Quay, ib. ; number of ves- 
sels belonging to ditto, 367 ; the 
town in the parish of LlanbebliCf 
ib. 

CiEttWYS, a town of Flintshire, 
699; supposed a Roman town, ib. ; 
an ancient inscribed stone at, 7t)(> ; 
seat of the Kisteddfod, a kind of 
British Olympics, ib. 

CAMBRIA, or, Whales; why so called, 

2; originally inhabited hy the Cm- 

, bri or Cymri, whence denominated 
Cambria by the Latins; Wales, an 


opprobrious epithet given to the 
country by the Saxons, 3 ; inlmhit- 
ed by' three, distinct people, the 
Ordovices, .Silurrs, and DimettSf 5 ; 
invaded by the Romans, 9 ; Roman 
stations, 10; Roman roads, 12; 
state during the Saxon dynasty, 
19; on the irruption of the Danes, 
92, 23; effects produced on the 
country after the Nonnnn invasion, 
23. top. 29; constitution, govern- 
nicnti Itaws, 30 ; ecclesiastical his- 
tory, lenginn, manners, and cus- 
toms: Druidical antiquities, 43 ; in- 
troduction of Christianity, 46 ; geo- 
graphical description, divisions, 
&c. 58; mountains, lakes, rivers, 
surface, and general appearance of 
the country, 62 ; climate, 7b ; na- 
tural productions, mineral produc- 
tions ; 82 ; agriculture, bridges, 
roads, and canals, 97 ; manufac- 
tures, and commerce, 808 ; peculiar 
customs and superstitions, language, 
poetry, and music, 12.5 ; genealo- 
gy, 134. 

Cacr-sws, vestiges of Roman fortifi- 
cations at, 838. 

Carneddau, for what purpose raised, 
867 ; Freiddin iiiili, 869. 

Canire’r GwaelorJ, a cantref, or hun- 
dred swallowed up by the sea, 887. 

C.*irno, mountains of, celebrated iu 
history for sanguinary engagements 
fought on them, 840. 

Ciisicl uber Llienuw'g, an ancient 
fort in Anglesca, 187, 

Castel cafr-einion, supposed a Roman 
forlrcsy, fWM. 

Castel diiiHs Bran, 

Custel ddinus Coriin, a fortified Bri- 
pobt. 

Caste! Prysor, a fortress on the sum- 
mit of a hill ; and near it a Roman 
encampnient, 951. 

Cefn Amwh )i, a seal in Caernarvon;/ 
shirr, 079. ^ 

CcWg 1 / Vruiiliop, a village in Deii- 
bighshirCi rriimins of Druidical 
worsliip there, /j1 (» 

Carrrg Lwyri, a seat in Anglcsea, 

3 : 9 . 

CASTLES, Beaumaris, 1.59 ; Castel 
aber Llirnawg, 1M7 ; Caernarvon, 
353 ; Crirccilh, 587 ; Polbadcrn, 
419; Penrhyu, 4J9; Conwy cas- 
lie. 466; Dcnbicli, 519; Rmhin, 
yA‘ 
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544; Holt, 619; Euloc, 667; 
Jflint, 6M ; Hawardcn, 67« ; Ca- 
ergwrle, 68 i - ; Mold, 689 ; Basing- 
^verk, 7V4; Ruddlan, 751; Mont- 
gomery, 81^0 ; Powys, 876; Har- 
lech. 897. 

Cayiie and JMawddach, falls of, 927. 

Chirk, a large village in Denbigh- 
shire, 556 ; vast yews in the 
churchyard, ib. ; aqueduct near, 
.571. 

Chirk Castle, a sent in Denbighshire, 
658 ; history ol', ib. ; described, 
667. 

CHUllCHES described, Beaumaris, 
170 ; Llancliuii, remarkable .for 
having, a si>iTe steeple, 919; St. 
Beimos. at Clyniiog, 371 ; Peii- 
niorth, 393 ; Bangor Cathedral, 
438 ; Idundegai, 461 ; Llanrwst, 
.537 ; Ruthin, S41 ; Conventual, 
544; Llanrhaidt, a handsome strac- 
I lire, and windows ornamented with 
hue stained glass, 648; Ruabon, 
674; Mflrcbiwel, 688; Wrexham, 
a very elegant structure in the florid 
English style, 699 ; Gresford a 
very baudsonie edifice, and the win- 
dows ornamented with flue stained 
glass, 006; Flint, 061; Mold, an 
t’legunt btiiiding, 090 ; Kilken, 
notefl for its finely carveci and frot- 
tod roof, 0')4 ; Holywell, and 
Chapel of St. Wenefredc, 7li?; St. 
-As.qih, Chiiliriiral of, 705; llaniner, 
a liandsorm; structure, 771 ; iMoni- 
ry. an elegant edifice, 8-,'5 
Llanydlup-, notaiile its finely 
eiirved roof, 8+‘J; Xewlowii, an* 
lu|ue fort and scMcen, 830 ; Welsh- 
P<mj1, .*17.5 ; Dolgelleii, 916 ; Cor- 
wen, 939. 

C/.*^cflfwog, a village in Denbighshire, 
ancient inscribed stone there, .541 ; 

f’longli, Sir llichard, uuccdotes of, 
0'J8. 

^^wyd, rich vale «)f, 517. 

Chmnnfr, a village in Ciiernarvonshirc, 
residence ol St. Beano, a moiias- 
icry formerly there for white 
monks, .371 ; conventual church 
and nioiiutnents, 379. 

Coed Enloe, narrow escape of King 
Menry, 669. 

Conovium, calU'd bv Camden. Cacr- 
heii, and by the Welsh, Cuer-rhuo, 
a Koiuaii station, 4M. 


CoK.wir, a town of Caernarvonshire, 
the. ConoTinm of the Itinerary siif)- 
posed, 466 ; castle, history of, ib. ; 
described, 470 ; . the town with its 
turreted walls,^ 471 ; ferry, 472; 
pearl fishery iu the river, 473. 

Copper mine, a valuable one, 422. 

Corwen, a small town of Merioneth- 
shire, 939 ; church, neat structures, 
ib. ; in the churchyard a cross, 
vulgarly called Oweui Glyndwr’s 
sword and an alms house, 940, 
941. 

Cors y Gedol, a seat in Merioneth^ 
siiire, its noble woods, 9ll. 

Cr ICC KITH, a town of Caernarvon* 
shire, 386 : its castle, 387. 

Crocs Aii, 666. 

Ccogen, dreadful battle of, .568* 

Cwiii bychan, roinanllc scenery of, 
906; Drws Ardudwy described. 
907. 

D. 

Davies, Dr. .Tohn, anecdotes respect- 
ing, 550. 

D.ivies Miles, anecdotes of, 736. 

Denbighshire, ancient appellation of, 
4B2; formed part of the country 
occupied by' the Ordovices, ib. ; 
under the Romans comprised in 
Venedotia, ib. ; Offa’s dike, 485; 
Wat’s dike, 490 ; invaded by the 
Saxons, 494; ])art came into pos- 
session of tMO Kngiisli Lords, 496; 
how politically partilimicd, 503 ; 
when made an English county, 
504; boundaries and extent, 606; 
division and population. 506 ; sur- 
face and soil, ib. ; climate, 509 ; 
rivers, 511; canal, the Ellestoere, 
ib.; mineralogy, 512 ; rarc-or cari- 
ous plants, 516; agricultural ac- 
count, ib.; roads 518; manufac- 
tures, ib. ; honorial distinctions, 
519. 

Denbigh, comity town, 519; castle, 
liistory of, 519 ; described, 521 ; 
the town formerly inclosed with 
M'ulls, priory for Carmelites, 525; 
Almshouse, ib. ; made a borough, 
6^6; eeciesiasticaliy included in 
the parish of Wbiteclinrch. 

Dcrweii Cenbren yr Eilylt, an anti'’ 
qualcd oak of extraordinary rise, 
917. 

Q 2 Diganwy, 
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Digaiiwy» supposed che Dictum of 
\ntonine*s Itinerary, 473. 

Dinas dinorddwig, and other Roman 
encainpmems, 474 

Dik^s, MowoowYi o small town of 
Merionethshire, 918. 

District swallowed up by the sea, 
581 

Dolbadern castle, a British fortress, 
429; CHiiiiant niawr, a tremen- 
dous cataract, 4^1. 

Dog, instinct' and fidelity of, 671. 

Dolfiirwtni castle, a British fortress, 
83«. 

DoLOCLr.EU, a town of Merioneth- 
shire, derivHti' n of its name, 9l5; 
church, 916; Market House, ib j 
enigmatical account of the town, 
ib. ; trade, ib. ; pupiiJatiun, 9 17 ; 
Nannnu, a scat in Merioiieihshire, 
917. 

Dol y Myllyullyn, fi.ne cataract. 

Downing, a scat in Flintshire, 737. 

Dxuidical vestiges numerous, near 
Llyn Irddin, in Merionethshire, 
909. 

Druidical remains, and other ancient 
vestiges in the vicinity of Harlech, 
994. 

Dyifryn Aled Hall, a scat in Den- 
bighshire, ^5. 

E. 

Eglwyi Rhot, a village in Caernarvon- 
shire, 47.S. 

Eisteddfod, description and history of, 
700. 

Embankment, grand one, over the 
Trauth mawr, 893. 

Erddig, a seat in Denbighshire, 588. 

Euloe Castle, ruins of, 667. 

F. 

Fecundity, great .instance of, 932. 

' Ferine ornfic, a scat in Denbighshire, 
529. 

Ferry Abcrmenai, 26.ii : dreadful ca- 
tastrophe, in the lo^s of the ferry 
boat, 266. 

Ftttiniog, a village in Merionethshire, 
celebrated by variou.s writers lur 
its adjacent vale and delighlful sur- 
rounding scenery. . 

rjynnon. Si. DyVnog, a cplebratcd 
holywell, 550. 


Feuds between two powerful clans in 
Caernarvotishirc, 387. 

Fish, mode of taking by spearing, 
863. 

Fwyall, Sir Hoivelv, anec<hiics of 
:187. 

FLINTSHIUE, anriently fnrnit'd 
pari ol the eounivv, occupied hy 
the Ordovices, 6'J;> ; fornieviv dt?- 
notuitMted Tegangle, (»ov'‘ess<'CJ 
by the Romans, (i.,7 ; h\ llic S;i\- 
oils, m 8: annexed to Chcsicr, ’»n- 
dev the Normans. 630; revemic* 
belonging to ilie Prince of AVales. 
li^t of,6S3 ; made a di'^lincl conniy, 
636; boundaries jiimI extent, f.>. 
rivers, 639; its inineraioiiy. 6.'<9; 
mineral tract, 610 ; extraueinis io.s- 
sils, 647 ; rare plaiit-s, large rra'ino- 
rial properties, and landed propri- 
etors, 648 ; principal seats, 649 ; 
Fr.iwT, county town, derivation of 
the name, 650 ; Roman British 
town. ib. ; Castle, history of, 651 ; 
described, 659; made a borough 
in 1288; . town described, church, 
tnanicipal Hall, and new gaol, 66* 

G. 

Gam Dafydd, anecdote respecting, 
'851 ; Aberhiriaeth Hall, a seal in 
Montgomeryshire, 852. 

Garreg, a Roman pharos, ib. 

a village in Montgomery- 
shire, 870; Abbey of Ystrat, Mar- 
chell, or Strata Marcella there, ib. 

Glciniau nadroedd, or snake gems, 
superstitious amulets, 253. 

Gleddacth, a seat in Caernarvonshire, 
474. 

Glyiidw r f)wcM, a brief account of his 
life and exploits, 941. 

GiynIMfon park, a seat in Caernarvon- 
shire, 371). 

Glyiinc, Sir John, anecdotes of, 681^ 

(ii/^ingstool, described, 827. 

Ciuodman, Dr. Gabriel, anecdotes of, 
.54/j. 

Goodman, Godfrey, anecdotes re- 
s])<Ttiiig his cxcoiitric character, 
547. 

Gorphwysfa, a seat in Aiifflesea, 201. 

Gregyiiiiog, a seat in Montgomery- 
shire, 834. 

Gresfnrd, n village in Dciihighshirc, 
606: church handsome, fine jiaiiil- 

1*0 
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fd glass, lb. ; moiuincnts, ib. ; ex- 
qui.site ono of Jilin Parry, 607 ; in 
churchy aid nhuliien large Yew- 
tree*, jb. 

Grc$i'ord Ludj^^ a scat in Benbigh- 
isliirc, 6 14. 

Gwalc'iiiuai, a celebrated bard, 809. 

Cfroyhouiiii wundcrlul iiisiiiiGt of one 
rrJnted 40 j, 

Gwctnii»led, a seat in riintshire, 
77 d. 

Gwertif or price lor shedding human 
btiod, 39.*!$. 

Gw/ dir, or Ciwedir; an iiindcnt roan- 
nun 111 Cucruarvonsliire, 477. 

('wifthi iin, a village in Denbighshire, 

H. 

llanincr Hull, a scat in Flintshire, 
'771. 

Hanmer, a village in Flintshire, 771 ; 
handsome church, ib. ; nionaroents 
of the Hanmer faiDtlj« ib. 

Hanmer, Sir Tliomas, Bart brief ac- 
count of, 772. 

Ha a LECH, county town of Merio- 
nethshire, its ancient name, 897 ; 
Koinan coins, and a golden torques, 
discovered there, ib ; its Castle, 
897 , its history, 898 ; town made a 
free borough, 900. 

Ha WARDEN, a town of Fliutshirey 
672; Castle, history of, 674; re- 
mains of, 6S0. 

H.'uvardeii Park, a seat in Flintshire, 
680. 

Hcurtshcaih. Hall, a scat in Flintshire, 

688 . 

Hcnilaii, a seat in Dcnbiglishire, 529. 

Herbert, Edward, anccdules of, 826. 

lloi.T, a town uf Denbighshire, an- 
cient bridge of ten arches over the 
Dee, 618; Castle, remains vf, 619; 

^ liistury of, 620. 

Hirlasconi, or ancient drinking hum, 
4d'J» 

Holyhead, ii town or port of Angle- 
sen, supposed til have been iu pos- 
session of the Uoinaiis, ancient re- 
mains of walls, buildings, &c. there, 
246; Cliurch, School, Assembly 
Boom, new Ligbt-house, regulation 
of the packets, &c. 248 — 2.'t0. 

Holy Mia L, a town of Flintshire, 


708; St. Winefredc’s well there 
described, and the story of the Vir- 
gin's miraculous deliverance, 709 ; 
spring, one of the finest in the king- 
dona, 711 ; Chapel near the well, 
712. 

Holywell Level, grand mining con- 
cern, 716. 

Holy well-mills, in the viciiiit}', 139. 

J. 

JciFries George, the infamous, judge, 
brief acrounl of, 605. 

Inuudation, lamciitable and destruc- 
tive one in IVJerioiiethshire, 937. 

Jurwcnii, William ap Howel ap, 
anecdotes respecting, 212. 

K. 

Kilkeii) a village in Flintshire, 694 ; 
its church notable for a handsomely 
carved roof, ib. 

Kilken Hall, a seat in Flintshire, ib. 

Kinmael Hall, u scat iu Flintshire, 


L. 

Lakes, in the vichVuy of Beddgeleri, 
in Caemarvoitsliirc, abound with 
the red char, a fish peculiar tv Al- 
pine lakes, 406:,. , . 

Leeswood, a seat in Fllhtslnre, 6^. 

Limore Park, a seat iu. Montgo- 
meryshire, 831. 

HanarvMm, a village in Denbighshire, 
551; barrows, ox sepulchral tu- 
muli, ib. 

Llanbadrig, a village in Anglesea, 
near which is the small island of 
Ynis Bad rig, 238. 

IMiuberis, a village in Caernarvon- 
shire, 41 9; fine Takes, ib. - 

Llandegai, village in Caernarvon- 
shire, churchyard inclosed by a 
slate fence, 451. 

Llandegla, a village in Denbighshire, 
5.54; superstitious riles, practised 
in the church of, ib. 

Ltandeiniolen, a village of Caernar- 
vonshire, 421; in the churchyard 
very large Yew-trees, 426 ; plain iu 

Caernarvonshire, covered with large 

rounded fragments of rock, 424. 

; Q j J,taudonnu 
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LlunJonna, a village in Angle 
t*Oi. 

a village in Anglcsca. 
} tUvery reiuuined Uic at., 

Llandysiiin Hall,, a scat in Denbigh- 
siiirc, i}C)2. 

Uavdiiu 'ynf a village in Anglesca, 
Miliere wms an oraior^V' nf S;. Dwyn- 
vreiu lha British Venus, k 
LlantdwiM, a village in Anglcsca , 
in the various hamlets in tiu; {larish 
are niinieruns inoniitnentai reuMins, 
vestiges nl' Drukiicai worsiii)}, 

J^lan truest, a village in Denhigli* 
shire, 5h6 ', ruins ul tiio Abbej, ib. 
Liavelian, a village in Angiesea, |iu- 
table there ibr tiie church having 
a spire steeple ; hucJ in an adjoin- 
ing clidpei is a mural closet contain- 
. ing a rclick called St. Bhangs chest. 
JUanelUydt a village in iilerjuneih- 
ihire, 9S?4j Cyiuraer Abbe>» ib.; 

' its remains, .Stfb. 

^laaerch I-tnuse, a seat in Denbigh- 
shire, 531. 

LLAKKitrrjVjfr.i>»« a town of Aiigle- 
seu, Sia, 

Liutierfil, a village of Moiit^omerv- 
alnre, 8^4 ; Fty niton Eroul, ceie- 
bratCflF fountain there, ib. ; ves- 
tiges of fortifications, tiiniult, 5cc. 
in the vicinity, 

XiLANFAiu, a townot Aiontgoiiiery- 1 
shire, Bfiv. 

ZJitti/nir Malhaftrn ttithuf, a village 
in Anglcsea,^fI5. 

jAanfair a village in 

; Anglesea, pear which is a Bniisii 
fortified post, *<^87'. 

’Votff'air yng homwyt a village in An- 
giesen, Cornierly noted fur a str;i- 
, nini of serpentine, or inarblr, 
which contained a snb.staiicc simi- 
lar to the asbestus oi (he uncienis, 
849. 

i/taHf'whd, a village in Anglcsca ; in 
this parish is a quarry «d brant i- 
I'ully variegated aiid veined nKii- 
ble, called by Statuaries verdc d-.* 
Corsica, and antiche, 2: 

JJunferrtSt a viiiuge in Denbigh' 

JpUh^kavgel Din SUuy ; a viiiuge in 
Anglesea, tsOK 

Uhinjit^hgcl Ire'f Bardd, a village 


in Anglcsca, mcicntly a Bardio 
settlement, 817. 

Llaniylmn, a niarkct-towii of 
MontgonKTyshire,S54. 

Llangedweii I’lall, a s^at in Montgo- 
liicrysbire, b.55. 

Lhmgt'Jni, avilhigein Atglcsca, ‘210. 
J^langriiiioUs, a village W Anglfsea, 
8d7, 

Ltttugiidu nlader, a village Angie- 
scii ; in the rhurch very .'men iit 
British inscription, 8A5 ; aid sin* 
giiiiir Batin epitaph, 8o7. 
LtANCOLi-cN', a town of Dcidiigh- 
shire, ; fine cli lire hyurd, 5C0 ; 
ancient bridge, ih. 

Idittiidnn, a village ih Anulesra; y7‘J 
i.UtnJvslint a village in Aiigirseu , iho 
church contains u curious sejiiiU 
chr.al nioniiiiient bearing a very a.;- 
I cient inscrii)lioi), 808. 

I Lianrhaiadrt a village in Dcitbi^i 
tibire, 548; its hamUonie chuirh 
and stained glass described, ib, ; 
AJmshoase, 549. 

Llatirliaiadr Hall, a scat hi Denbigii- 
shire, 550. 

a village of Cacrnarvori- 

sbire, 

JUanrhwydrut, a village in Anglr5ca, 
oppOMte to wliicli, i.> Vi ‘V 
ithoniad, or (lit* isle of SeuK 
niuniy called the Skerries, uiu 
4 light house, 

Llankvvst, (rmii of Denbigh -liirr, 
Sou ; cliurcli and monuments, ; 
bridge 

IMnsamiav, a village in Dcnhigli- 
shire, 6*i4. 

St. Sior, a village in Deiiuig!!- 
shirc, Blynnon vair or hol^ well, 
531. 

LlfiHtrisant, a village in Anglcsca, 
248. 

LUuifinytuivh, a large village of higli 
annrjuil\ in iMoiitgoiuerysinrc, 
Bjunvniynncli hill, rich and cy.icnbi\*n 
views Iroin, h5b. 

NYU! oi s, u town of Monlgonir* 
ry hire, S48 ; its church noted inr 
its cuii(oi**ly carved rool 
coiuiuns sepuruling tlie iia^e Irom 
l!it:atslr, ih. 

I.iawd’t ud'-, i»r red iiaiid.s, wiint, 390. 
[•Llcwvni Hat!., a scut ni D♦■nb^gll^lhir»‘, 

' .Llwyd 
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3^1 wyd Hiini|jlircy, » great ami- j 
quarj’, br‘u‘t' account oi’ liis liiV, ! 
b17. i 

jjlwyiliartli Hall, a seat in IMontgo- | 
meryNliiro, 

JJyn liodlyii, peculiar kind of trout 

HI, yos. 

Llyn Tegid, or Pimble Mere, LW.S ; 
l)e<' river piisacs througli ii, is 
Mitliuut luiiigling itb waters 
with those of the lake, y:>6; funiecJ 
fora fish called a gwyniaid, ih. 

Lly yr Alaiigc, or pool of heavers, 
formerly Ircipicnied by those ani- 
mals, y41. 

i.lywarch Hen, some account 

M. 

.Machynlleth, a town ofMontgo* 
ncrysliirc, once a Roman station, 
(iiy ; vestiges of, ib ^ Town llalJ, 
850 i Senate House, ib. 

Maen Acliwyidan, an ancient obe- 
lisk, '7^^5. 

]^iaes y Giiriuoii, or the field of Ger- 
maims, 693. 

Maldraetli, an arm of the sea, a curi- 
ous geological pheiioioenuii, %58. 

JMaliwyd, a village in Meriouetiishire, 
919, its churchyard includes seve- 
ral Very large Yew-trees, one of 
which stands unrivalled both in size 
and beauty, ib. 

Mun hiujidf a village in Denbighshire, 
its cbiiicii and iine painted 
glass, ib. efcgunl monument, ib. 

?-laric, ail ancicnl luunsiun in Caer- 
narvousiiire, 4'74, 

IVIathralui, a palace of t!ic princes of 
Powys, Sol. 

ilauricc, J>r. Iknry, a great polemi- | 
eal divine. ucrount of, ‘2.‘»7. 
a \ illag<‘ iii ?dui 

the site of a Uoiiian station, liie M\ 
tliolunuiii o- .niiiniiie’s Itinera'-v, I 
ii.>y ; clnircli U;ruier''y -> plio-e ot | 
interment lor i'rince.'> iiini oilier 
great moii, ^ot) ; cemetery mcludcs 
nine acres, ool. 

-'leiliii, legeiitt.i y account nl, 41^7. 

-•'IKKK.lN K i iP>i 1 1 Kl‘..an(::em mu 


extent, 088 ; natural features, ih, ; 
moiinlams, OOP ; rivers, il> ; lake.s| 
Oyi ; aLMicnllursil ueeount, ib. ; soil, 
hill district, Oyi ; vale district, ib.; 
Zin|)rovemeiil.s. ODsf; road.s, 093; 
woods and jdantatiuiis, 8il5^ nia- 
iiufartnre.s, KPh* ; aiu ieiit divisions 
of, ih ; niodciii «ii\ i.siojis, 897; 
houses and pt>pnlation, 1.97. 

: Mises, a kind ot iribiit*\ m):>. 
j iMoel diiol wyii, a I’rilisli fortified 
J e::iiip, Ofi.i ; .sever.d Caincrldaii 
Mure and in the adjacent |):irishc.s, 
Otin ; (j.irthbcibio, a village in 
Montgomeryshire, ib. 

Moc! y liinima, column to perpetuate 
the J ubilce on, t»95. 

Moi.o, a town of Flintshire, 689 ; cat- 
tle de.iiolishetl, liistory of, ib 
diitrcii eleganr, 690 ; nionumenis 
I of Pishoji Warren, or l^arfcw, of 
I jlohert Davies, Jvsq. ib. 
MONIGOMKIIVSHIKK, Welsh 
name, 703 ; liccupied by the Ko- 
man.s, ib. ; Hoiiian roads through, 
and stations, ii> ; ravaged by the 
Saxoii<i. 784; formed piirtofPowya- 
Jand, 78i>; uiiciuni; divisions, 

793; boniidiiries and extent, 794; 
ciihniie, .-urtiice, soil, 795; mouii- 
taiii.s, 7 96; rivi 797; variety 
of fish in one, thi' Viniwy, 799 ; ca- 
nal, u brunch of the JbiUesmcie, ib. ; 
sod and substrata, 801 ; natural 
productions, 80::;; woodsand plan- 
tarioiis, b07 ; agricultural account, 
809; crops, ib.; cattle, 811 ; sheep, 
81^2; roc in, ib.; boise.s, 8i3; im- 
provements, 81.> ; roads, 815 ; 
bridges, 816 ; l•lanu^aclU^eS|.807. 
Mon jooxiKRv, county town, ancient 
name, W'zO ; custie, its history, ib. ; 
loriilied camp near, 834; town dc« 
kTuled by walls and gates, ib. ; 
made a free boron gli, 835 ; cborcli, 
elegiinr struct lire, ib. ; monu- 
ment of llicliani Herbert, ib. ; gaol, 
ill.; Guildbali, ib. ; houses and po- 
puhiiimi, ib. 

Rlrmtit-mipi V, fine vale of, 836. 

< ' \ U .M FN'J'S of Gron wy Davies, 
17 J , niagnillcent one of one of the 
Tudor fanr.ly, ‘2t)4: curious one. 


88(j ; rjillfd tiv the K'<man.s Mei- j 
vim;;, ii<. , i.iuiii inii.'. ilml I 

peopit, vu. iortiheii i iic.Uijp.iicnt.s. j 
fuaiUj coiii'.., ill.; boiiiuluiics and ' 


\\ I li a vciy :>iici(MU inscriptiuii, 903; 
jiKMiuiiieuts 111 Bangor ciithedrai, 
4 i i ; biiisscs conmieinorutivc of 

the 
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the Wynne family in Uanrwst 
churchy fine specimens of chaico- 
ffrnpliy, 637 ; elegant one of Miss 
Yorke, 688; of Miss 61 ary Myd- 
dleton^ a chef d’ccuvre, in sculp- 
ture^ 696; of Thomas Myddlcton 
and his wife, 698; of John Parry, 
607 ; of Bishop Warton, and of . 
Robert Davic-s 690 ; of the Mostyn j 
family, 737 ; of the Hontner fa- j 


Mily, 

8tf6. 


of Richard Ucibert,, ' 


Morris Lewis, some account of his 
life, 208. 

Mostyn Hall, a scat in Flintshire, dc- * 
scribed, 727. 

Mynydd Digoll, last battle for Welsh 
independence fought there, 828. 


N. 


Kant^ a teat m Caernarvonshire, 407. 

Kant Francon, or the valley of bea- 
vers, 458. 

Kant y garth, cru^diiig Archbishop 
Bal^lwyii, anecdote of at, 4t6. 

Kant y Gwrtheyrn, or Vortigern’s 
volley, 375, 

Kant hwynan, delightful vale, 407. 

Kaitf%a, • vtlliige in Denbighshire, 
.636. 

Kaatperis, fine scenery of the valley, 
418. 

Kffvh, a small town of Caernarvon- 
shire, 376; made a irco borough 
by the Black Prince, ib. ; fete 
given there in imitation of the pa* 
raphemalia of Arthur's round table 
by Edward the Hist, ib. ; its Lar- 
Imor called Portb yn Llyn, 378. 

Kerquls Hall, a seat iii Flintslnre, 
696. 

Jimthopn a village in Flintshire, CCS 

Post-obit dues what, 663 

KiWBoaouoii, a town of Anglcsea, 
anciently called Rlios-vuir, where 
was a Llys, or Royal Palace, 262; 
ancient inserted stone near it, 262 ; 
Bomo of tlie inhabitants employed 
in making matting, nets, and cur- 
dage^ from a species of sea rved- 
grass, 263. 

KawToWN, a town of Montgomery- 
shire, 836 : in the church antique 
font, and screen, ib. 

Kewtown Hall, a seat in Monfgome- 
fyshlre, 837. 


O 


Owen, Goronw, some account of, 
215. 

Owen, Sir .Tolm, anecdotes of his life. 
394. 

Owen, William, anecdotes of, 665. 

P. 


Parys mountain, and its copper mhto; 

descrilied, 224—2-4. 

Pennion priory, ruins of, in Anglesea, 
2Uf>. 


Peninaeii inawr, and pass over the 
mountain, 463. 

Penruon Park, Anglesca, is an ancient 
British cross, 200. 

Pfnrnor/a, a village in Caernarvon- 
shire, chni'ch and monumeDts, 393 ; 
Druidlcal remaius in the vicinity, 
ib. 

Fengwem, a seat in Flintshire, 768. 

PenmyHnyddt a village in Anglcsea, 
magniifeent monument in the 
church, 204. 

Pennant, Wtllinm, singular will of, 
739. 

Pennant, Thomav, anecdotes of, 745. 

PfcNBiios Lyowy, a village in An- 
glesca, 208. 

Peiirhyn castle, in Caerndr\uiishiic, 
449. 

Plas Gwyn, a seat in Anglesca, 203. 

Pentrarth, a village in Anglcsea, V03. 

Pistil y Cayiie, fine waterlall, t'YO. 

Pistil y Mawfidueh watcifall, differ- 
enl Iroin most others, 920, 

Pistill Rhaiudr, a fine cataract, 863. 

Plas Lbnidan, a seal in Anglcsea, 
273. 

Plas Newydd, a seal in Anglcsea, 

Plas Newydd, a scat in Denbighshire, 
562 . . , . 

Plas Power, a seat in Denbighshire, 


ViO 

PJas Teg, an anrient mansion in 
Flmtsliire, 688. 

Pruihiiiinon, vast inounlaiii of, dc- 
sciihed, 844. 

Pour A her gbislyn, bridge and sce- 
nery, 4f)2 ; weir and salmon leap 
at. 404. 

Pont gly n Dyifws, a fine cataract near, 
93H. 

Pool Park, a .cat in DcnWglisUiK', 


549 . 


Peweli 
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Powell^ Dr. David, brief account of, 
.'>78. 

Powys castle, a seat in Montgomery- 
shire described, 876; hislury of, 
880. 

PRlORlTiS, Llaiifaes, 382; Pen- 
mon, 187: Clyiinog,871 ; beddge- 
lert, 404; liangor, iscued, 778; 
Holyhead, or Cuerg^bi, 216; 
Uutbin, .'>44. 

PresHdilleil, a .seal in Anglesea. 

Piiflin, uu eitraurdiiiary bird describ- 
ed, 103. 

Pwllheli, a town ol Caernarvonshire, 
made a free borough by the Black 
Prince, .386 ; jjcirl of, ih. ; town in- 
cluded witiiiu the {uirisli of LLannory | 
ib. 

11 . 

Hhaiadr mawr, grand waterfall, 476. 

Homan roads, and eocampnients in 
the vicinity of Caernarvon, 308. 

HOMAN SI ATIONS AND ANTI- 
QBiTXES, stations in North Wales, 
10; roads of ditto. It: remains of 
walls and buildings, 846 ; a Homan 
pharos, ib.; Homan stations, and 
eiicaiupmeiits in the vicinity of 
Caerrt:irvon, 368; station called 
Segontium, 12 ; Braich y dinas, 
466 ; Diganwy, the supposed Ro- 
nian station, called Dictum, Cuiio- 
viuni, a station of ilir Itinerary, i 
474; Homan Villa and sudatory I 
discovered at C'iK'r llhuii 47.'> ; im- ! 
iTierous urns di-eovered, 661 ; Cacr 
ddin, .683 ; I'lint, Uoiiiaii ilritisli 
town, u .station at Budvnri, 

697 ; Caerwys supposed a llunmn 
'own, Uonr.m pharos, 737; 

Roman roads in IMoiilgomery.sbire, 
873; stations, ib, ('aer sws, Ho- 
man fortihcatioii, vestiges oi, 838 ; 
Sara .sw.san, K<miaii road, 839 ; .sta- 
tion culled JVlaglona, 849; the sta- 
tion denominated Mediolaiiuiu, 
869; Castel caer Eiiiion, Homan 
fortress, 86-1; Homan roads, eii-‘ 
campiuentN, cuius, &c. ; Merioneth- 
shire, 886 ; Homan coins, 897 ; 
Homan rucids, 9:)U; Casteii Prysor, 
931 ; Toiiuiien y J^ala, 936 ; ancient 
tower 93'2. 

Holts, a fortified enrnmpineiit, 614. 
t'huddlan, a village in Fliiitsiiire, 
7.>1 ; castle, history of, ib. ; Parlia- 
’ueni held ilierc, '7.>'1; building de- 


scribed, 755 ; town made a free 
borough by Edward the fust, 
Rhyddlan Morfa, dcsjierate battle 
fought there, 758. 

Hhual, a seal in Flintshire, 693. 
Howlands, Rev. Henry, a learned an- 
tiquary and divine. some pMiliculitrs 
respecting, 277. 

liutihoH, a village in Denbighshire, 
674; church and hue nii.M)Uiiicnt.s 
of the families of the Williams and 
Wynn’s, with several others, 575; 
iron works in vieiiiify, .685. 

Rurirriv, a town of Dcnhigiishire, 
.64*2 ; castle, history of, ib. ; ruins 
described, 644 ; priory of lion-ham- 
iiies and conventual church, 541; 
roof nd mired, ib. ; moninnciits, ib. ; 
Town Huli, 516; the Free School, 
ib. ; the new Gaol, ib. 

s. 

St. ^saph, city, 761 ; original name, 
ib. ; anecdotes of some of its 
bishops, 76) ; diocese, church ori- 
ginally of wood, 765. present 
structure described, ib. ; dimen- 
sion, 766 ; parish church, 767 ; 
episcopal palace, ib. 

Saiuwell David, some account of, 635. 
Sarn Swsau, a Ho.i.an road, 839. 
Shdkerley Jeifery, anecdotes of, 6)5. 
Sbeep, wonderful instinct of, 330. 

: Shingles, ancient covering for build- 
ings, 843. 

I Slates distinguished into sorts, and 
I their technical names, 447. 

' Slates used for roofing anterior to the 
I usually assigned period, 4.57. 

> Slate (piarry, at Bmicli y cefn, near 
Dolawcii, described, 467. 
j Slate quarries, 421, 428. 

Snowdon, ascent to desctllied, 411; 

I best route, 412; jouniey to the 
summit ol, 413; unbounded view 
from, 414. 

Steward, Walter, supposed by some 
writers to have been the ancestor of 
the royal house of Stewards, or 
Slew-arts, kings of Scotland, and of 
Ihigliind, V.54. 

Sy chaint, remains of, 662. 

T. 

Taliesin, anecdotes of, 477. 

'I an y Bwich Hall, a seat hi Merion- 
, othshirc, 9.13. 

I'an 
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Thu yr alt, a scat in Cacrnai voushire, 
•101. 

TomrniMi y Tlahi, a I.irpM artificial 
••■''iini, siipposi'd a noil;, uf tlio 
Uoii);iu$, 

orqr.i's, a golden (>n<; dosfribcii, 901. 
Vap- ur, nu'phitir, anexlraordinary 
one tlidt appeared in Mcrionelli- 
slinr 

Towti, an ancH'nt mansion of pecu- 
liar >(ructiirc. I 

Towyn, !i small lown of Merioneth' | 
shire, and a biillwiig place in the 
cliiircliyard ; two vertical incient 
nionninentstone called St. Cad van’s I 
•tone, 9?.i. ’ 

'racihs, mawr, .'iiul bychan, 59(1; pro- 
posal to rctruiii these nde sands from 
the sea in a letter to Hugh Middle- | 
ton, ib. ; endiankment recently 
erected lor the purpose, 599. 

Tratvsfywnfflilt a village in jVIcrionetli- 
shire worthy the attention of the 
antiquary, 931) ; part of the sarn, or 
Roman road visible through the | 
parish, ih, 

Tregaron, a village in Angleseti 

Tremadoe, a village of Caernarvon* 
shircj lately built on land regained 
Ironi tire sra, 401. I 

Tre 'r Caslcl, formerly an old castel- 
lated mansion, now occupied as a 
farm house, 

Trevor, Sir John, anecdotes of, 563. j 


I Ciuinca gold, 875; Comity Ha!*, 
87(i ; town, a chartered borough, ih. 

i w- 

Wenefrede, St. her relieks, 535. 

irhifr^urch, a village in Denbigh- 
shire, 326 ; iiionutiicnrs in ciiurch, 
&r. ih. 

Tr^iifc/nrd, a large village in Flint- 
shire, 737 ; in the church srverKi 
inoniirofiits of the Mostyn family, 
ib. 

williams, Arclibishnp, hriefnccountnf, 
455. 

Williams William, a distingnisiird 
character in Ihr reigns of Char!< 
the second and his successor, some 
account of, 1 42. 

Williams, William, anecdotes of, 7.>8, 

Wolves, tribute paid to the English 
monarch in three, hundred heads 
annually, 493. 

WREXHAM, a town of Denbigh- 
shire, considered the metropolis of 
North Wales, .S90 ; church, elegant 
structure, one of the .seven wonders, 
described. 599 ; attar piece, niorm- 
roents, 595 ; one to the memory of 
Mrs. Mary Myddleton, a chefd’ 
CBuvrc of fculpture, 59C ; another 
of Rev. Thoiiiiis Myddleton, and 
Arabella his wile, .5911 ; cutIouh 
rpitaph> in churchyard, 599 
^ynii, Henry, anecdotes oi hii iil’c, 


V. 

A^aelos Hall, a seat in Dcnbigh.«hire, 
339. 

Vaenol House, scat in Caernarvon- 
shire, 42.3. 

Vale of Llangollen, rnnianiic, ,561. 

Veronica, a superstitious rci id, 690. 

Villa, Roman, di.scuvered, 473 ; su- 
datory, ib. 

u. 

upper Cwcrsilt Hall, a scat in Dcn- 
biglisliife, 614. 

Urns, ntii^rous, found in the paridi 
ofLt^parmon, Denbighshire, 331. 

ifrn^lu^^tdcscribcd, 332. 

“^VhLdlpHtr) L, a town of Montcoine- 
ancient name. B7.3: in 
n ciialieo formed of 


577. 

W ynii, Sir .T'*hn, anecdotes of, .317. 

Wynne, Sir Joini, iiiiecdoles respect- 
ing, 47 U. 

\Vynnstiiv, a ^eat in Dcnl»igh‘«hire, 
desciihed, ancientiv deii(»mi’...iU’d 
W'alslay. 

Y, 

Yew Trec.s, origin;;! ^!''^igll ot plant- 
ing them in ciiiin n yartls, or ceme- 
teries, investigated, 608. 

Yale Elihn, snn.e account of, 600; 
Raiidit'.s Mij*" Eliaabcili, a musical 
prodigy, 60 1 . 

Yui.s Seiriol, Priestholni, or i uum 
island, Anglesca, 188. 

Yr Ogo, a vast cavern in Cefii Ogo, 
.531. . . 

Yspv'ifj Jfvant a village In Dcgbtgh- 
siiire, hospital lor hnights ol bt. 
John of Jeiiisalcra ilicic, 510 

IhlZ' 






